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INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 


The  task  of  writing'  this  volume  of  ‘‘  The  Beau- 
ties of  Englaml  and  Wales”  having  devolved  on 
me,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  mention  a few  particu- 
lars concerning  tiie  plan  adopted  for  its  perform- 
ance, and  the  means  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
greatest  ])art  of  the  topographical  delineations  are 
the  result  of  personal  survey.  For  this  purpose  I 
have,  in  different  tours,  visited  every  market-town 
of  any  c onsideration  in  Yorkshire,  most  of  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  and  almost  every  place  celebrated 
in  history,  or  remarkable  for  its  natural  scenery.  In 
order  to  render  the  topography  more  clear  to  the 
Header,  and  to  enable  him  to  find,  at  a single 
glance  on  a map,  the  places  described,  1 have  been 
particularly  careful  to  mark  the  distances  of  noble- 
men’s and  gentlemen’s  seats,  and  other  distinguish- 
ed objects,  from  the  nearest  town,  and  that  of  each 
market-town  from  two  or  three  others,  together 
with  their  relative  positions.  It  cannot  indeed  be 
expected,  that  the  distances  should  in  all  cases  be 
^ perfectly 
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perfectly  correct : in  many  parts  the  miles  are  not 
measured,  but  only  computed;  and  in  travelling 
by  cross  roads  the  tourist  is  not  always  able  to 
make  an  accurate  estimate.  But  I have  reason  to 
presume,  that  neither  the  distances,  nor  the  relative 
positions,  will  any  where  be  found  materially  erro- 
neous. 

In  the  course  of  my  labours  I have  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  kind  communications  of  iritelligent 
correspondents.  These  I have  solicited  by  adver- 
tisements in  the  public  papers,  by  circular  let- 
ters, and  by  direct  application.  The  number  of 
those  who  have  come  forvrard  in  aid  of  this  work  is 
not  indeed  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  in 
so  extensive  a county  ; but  to  the  following  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  I must  acknowledge  my  ob- 
ligations for  the  attention  which  they  have  on  all 
occasions  paid  to  my  enquiries. 


TUE  LATE  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE.* 

THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE. 

LORD  GRANTHAM. 

RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  SMITH. 
HON.  WILLIAM  STOTJRTON, 
VERY  REV.  THE  DEAN  OF  PE- 
TERBOROUGH. 


VERY  REV. THE  DEAN  OF  RIPON. 
SIR  HENRY  VAVASOUR,  BART. 
SIR  FRANCIS  WOOD,  BART. 

SIR  THOMAS  WHITE,  BART. 

SIR  JOHN  LAWSON,  BART. 
CHARLES  S.  DUNCOMBE,  ESQ. 
THOMAS  THOMPSON,  ESQ.  M.  P. 
HENRY  B.  RARNARD,  ESQ. 

MR. 


* I liave  here  lo  lament  that,  since  the  commencement  of  this  volume,  the 
common  lot  of  mortality  has  deprived  me  of  four  valuable  correspondents,  the 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Right  Hon,  J.  Smitli,  Sir  John  Lawson,  ami 
Mr.  Halfpenny  of  York,  artist.  To  these  respectable  names,  1 must  now, 
with  regret,  add  that  of  Marmaduke  Constable,  Esq. 
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MK.  ALDERMAN  PEA  COCK,  YORK. 

marmaduke  constable  max- 
well, ESQ.  EVERINGHAM. 
MARMADUKE  CONSTABLE,  ESQ. 
WASSAKD. 

T.  UINDERWELL,  ESQ, 

EDWARD  TOPUAM,  ESQ. 

J.  n.  MA\V,  ESQ. 

BRIAN  COOK,  ESQ. 

COL.  WROUGHTON. 

COL.  M RIGHTSON. 

COL.  VAVASOUR. 

T.  clarridge,  esq. 

JOHN  LEE,  ESQ. 

CHRISTOPHER  ALDERSON,  ESQ. 
THOMAS  LANGHORNE,  ESQ. 

T.  F.  BILLAM,  ESQ. 

GREY,  ESQ.  , 

WILLIAM  PAYNE,  ESQ. 

REV.  FRANCIS  WRANGHAM, 

F.  R.  S. 

REV.  GEORGE  DIXON. 

REV.  J.  I-ON. 

REV.  T.  RUDD. 

REV.  JOHN  CLAPHAM. 

REV.  CLARKSON, 

REV.  R.  AFFLECK. 

REV.  P.  INCHBALD. 

REV.  R.  TOMLINSON. 

REV.  R.  POWEL. 


REV.  JOHN  DUCKWORTH. 
REV.  D,  JENKINS. 

REV.  R.  PATRICK. 

REV.  T.  FOX. 

REV.  F.  TWIGG. 

REV.  S.  BENADES. 

MR.  B.  CLARKSON. 

MR.  RHODES. 

MR.  TURNER. 

MR.  BELL. 

MR.  FARRER. 

MR.  RODFORD. 

MR.  MAJOR. 

MR.  HEURTLEY. 

MR.  HALFPENNY. 

MR.  BIELBY. 

MR.  SWINYEAR. 

MR.  BREWERTOX. 

MR.  PECK. 

MR.  KING. 

MR.  HORNSEY. 

MR.  W.  PARKIN. 

MR,  BILLAM,  M.  D. 

MR.  JUSTICE. 

MR.  HARDY. 

MR.  WALLIS. 

MR.  BOLLAND. 

MR.  SHEARDOWN. 

MR.  WALKER. 


Besides  the  help  afforded  me  by  these  respectable 
correspondents,  I have  consulted  several  original 
documents,  and  availed  myself  of  the  information 
afforded  by  the  different  topographical  works  that 

have 
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have  been  published.  And  here  I must  acknow- 
ledge the  kindness  of  Thomas  Hinderwell,  Esq. 
Mr.  Farrer,  Mr.  Hargrove,  and  Mr.  Boothroyd, 
the  Historians  of  Scarbrough,  Bipon,  Knares- 
brough,  and  Pontefract,  who,  with  a liberality  that 
ought  always  to  characterise  literary  men,  not  only 
gave  me  permission  to  make  extracts  at  pleasure 
from  their  works,  but  offered  me  their  further  as- 
sistance wherever  I might  deem  it  necessary. 
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ORKSIIIPlE  is  by  much  the  largest  county  In  England, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting,  whether  we  consider  its  mer- 
cantile opulence,  or  its  historical  importance.  Its  original  inha- 
bitants were  the  Brigantes,  the  most  numerous  and  powerful 
of  all  the  British  tribes  that  possessed  the  island  before  the 
Roman  conquest.  They  were  totally  unknown  to  Julius  Caesar, 
who  invaded  the  island  about  fifty-five  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian aera,  but  who  does  not  appear  to  have  carried  his  arms 
farther  north  than  the  town  of  Verulam,  or  St.  Albans,  the 
capital  of  the  British  king,  Cassivellaunus.*  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  about  A.  D.  44,  the  Romans  subdued  and  planted 
colonies  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island ; but  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  about  A.  D.  71,  that  the  Brigantes 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Roman  yoke.  Petilius  Ce- 
realis  being  sent  by  that  emperor  into  Britain,  defeated  the 
Brigantes  in  several  bloody  battles,  and  conquered,  or  at  least 
ravaged,  the  whole  extent  of  their  country.  Julius  Frontinus 
succeeded  him  in  his  command,  and  equalled  him  in  his  suc- 
cesses. And  the  celebrated  Julius  Agricola  being  sent  to 
VoL.  XVI.  B Britain, 


* Dion.  Cass.  lib.  3,  &c. 
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Britain,  as  governor,  about  A.  D.  78,  toward  tlie  end  of  tlie 
reign  of  Vespasian,  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  achievements.  In  the  course  of  seven  successful 
campaigns,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  defeated  Galgacus,  the  Caledonian  monarch,  near  the 
Grampian  mountains.  Agricola,  however,  made  the  two 
friths  of  Dumbarton  and  Edinburgh  the  boundary  of  the  Ro- 
man province ; and  constructed  on  the  isthmus,  between  them, 
a line  of  forts,  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier.*  During  the 
reign  of  Titus,  Agricola  completed  these  conquests ; but  Do- 
mitian  succeeding  his  brother  in  the  empire,  grew  jealous  of 
the  glory  which  that  celebrated  general  had  acquired,  and, 
about  A.  D.  85,  suddenly  recalled  him  from  the  government 
of  Britain,  After  the  complete  subjection  of  the  Brigantes, 
the  Romans  fixed  their  principal  station  at  Eboracum,  or  York, 
and  from  that  central  point  their  cohorts,  dispersed  in  every 
direction,  retained  the  surrounding  country  in  obedience. 

From  the  departure  • of  Agricola,  in  the  year  85,  till  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who  obtained  the  imperial  purple 
A.  D.  117,  an  interval  of  thirty-two  years  elapsed,  during 
which  time  we  have  only  a slight  account  of  the  transactions 
in  Britain,  and  particularly  in  this  part  of  the  island  ; and  from 
this  silence  of  historians,  it  appears  that  the  Brigantes,  as  well 
as  the  other  British  tribes,  becoming  accustomed  to  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  and  gradually  adopting  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  their  conquerors,  remained  m peaceable  subjection 
to  the  empire.  But  the  jealous  policy  of  Domitian,  in  recalling 
Agricola  from  Britain  at  the  moment* in  which  that  distin- 
guished and  successful  general  contemplated,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability would  have  completed,  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
island,  was  the  source  of  a deluge  of  evils  both  to  the  Romans 
and  to  their  British  subjects.  Great  numbers  of  the  Britons 
having  retired  northward,  in  order  to  avoid  subjection  to  a 
foreign  yoke,  joined  themselves  to  the.  unsubdued  tribes  of 

Caledonia, 
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Caledonia,  and  carried  on  a predatory  war  against  the  Romans. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Adrian,  these  northern  people  made 
an  irruption  into  the  Roman  province,  and  having  demolished 
the  forts  and  military  works  which  Agricola  had  constructed 
between  the  two  friths,  made  themselves  an  open  way  for  their 
depredations.  The  emperor  being  informed  of  these  transac- 
tions, appointed  Julius  Severus  governor  of  Britain ; but  that 
general  was  soon  after  recalled,  and  employed  in  quelling  a 
dangerous  revolt  of  the  Jews.*  Priscus  Licinius  was  sent  to 
succeed  Julius  Severus ; but  the  Caledonians  continuing  their 
incursions,  Adrian  resolved  to  visit  Britain,  and  undertake,  in 
person,  the  conduct  of  the  war.-j-  The  emperor  arrived  in 
Britain  A.  D.  120,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  York.  On  his 
approach,  the  Caledonians,  who  had  overrun  a great  part  of 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Humber,  retired.  The  em- 
peror appears  to  have  intended  to  conquer  the  whole  island ; 
but  as  the  northern  parts  abounded  in  mountains,  forests,  and 
morasses,  he  considered  that  the  undertaking  would  involve 
him  in  a war  much  more  laborious  than  profitable : he  there- 
fore resolved  to  leave  to  the  Caledonians  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  two  friths  and  the  Tyne,  in  the  hope  of  keeping 
them  quiet,  by  thus  enlarging  their  boundaries.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  Roman  province  from 
their  incursions,  by  causing  a rampart  of  earth  to  be  thrown 
up  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Solway  Frith.  Having 
thus  provided  for  the  security  of  the  province,  he  made  some 
stay  at  York,  and  then  departed  for  Rome. 

The  rampart  of  Adrian,  however,  proved  an  ineffectual 
barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  northern  people.  These, 
indeed,  conducted  themselves  in  a peaceable  manner  so  long 
as  the  emperor  resided  at  York,  and  numerous  bodies  of  Ro- 
man troops  defended  the  frontier.  But  no  sooner  was  Adrian 
departed  from  Britain,  and  the  cohorts  were  removed,  in  order 

B 2 to 
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to  be  employed  in  other  parts,  than  the  Caledonians  renewed 
their  predatory  inroads. 

In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  their  depredations  not  only 
became  more  frequent  and  extensive,  but,  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  irruptions  into  the  Roman  territory,  they  demolished  a 
great  part  of  the  wall  or  rampart  which  Adrian  had  con- 
structed : * at  the  same  time  the  Brigantes  attempting  to 
throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  the  emperor  resolved  to  put  a stop 
to  these  commotions,  and  sent  Lollius  Urbicus,  wdth  strong 
reinforcements,  into  Britain.  The  new  governor,  having  first 
reduced  the  revolted  Brigantes,  marched  against  the  Caledo- 
nians, and  drove  them  northwards  as  far  as  the  Highlands.  In 
order  to  prevent  their  future  irruptions,  the  Roman  general 
resolved  to  reduce  them  within  narrower  limits,  and  for  this 
purpose  raised  another  strong  rampart  across  the  neck  of  land 
where  Agricola  had  formerly  built  his  fortresses.  The  tran- 
quillity of  the  Roman  province  of  Britain  being  thus  restored 
and  secured,  about  A.  1D.  140,  we  hear  of  no  further  commo- 
tions in  these  parts  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus, or  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  his  successor,  embracing  a period 
of  forty -three  years.  But  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  about 
A.  D.  183,  such  dreadful  commotions  arose  in  Britain,  that  the 
Romans  were  in  danger  of  being  expelled  from  the  country. 
During  this  reign,  and  the  following  one  of  Helvius  Pertinax, 
the  province  of  Britain  exhibited  an  almost  continual  scene  of 
confusion,  occasioned  by  the  revolts  of  the  natives,  the  re- 
newed incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  and  the  mutinous  spirit 
of  the  Roman  soldiery.f  The  accounts  which  the  Roman 
historians  have  left  us  of  these  transactions  are  neither  very 
distinct  nor  of  great  importance.  Clodius  Albinus  being  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Britain,  by  Pertinax,  gained  the  affections 
of  the  soldiers;  and  during  the  confusion  that  followed  the 

death 


* Capitol,  in  Antonin. 

* Vide  Dion.  Cas.  lib.  72.  Capitol,  in  Pertinnce,  &c. 
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deatli  of  that  emperor,  assumed  the  imperial  purple.  His  am- 
bition, hov;ever,  pr.oved  fatal  to  his  life.  Having  led  an  army 
from  Britain  into  Gaul,  in  order  to  support  his  pretensions,  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  battle  of  Lyons,  A.  D.  196,  and 
his  death  left  Septimius  Severus  possessor  of  the  empire.* 

After  this  event,  Britain  appears  to  have  remained  in  a state 
of  tranquillity  till  A.  D.  205,  when  the  Caledonians  renewed 
their  irruptions  into  the  Homan  province  ; and  so  great  was 
their  progress,  that  the  emperor,  although  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  sorely  afflicted  with  the  gout,  resolved  to  conduct  the  war 
against  them  in  person.  In  the  year  207  Severus  passed  over 
into  Britain  with  a numerous  army,  and  immediate!}"  advanced 
to  York.  His  design  was  to  put  a final  period  to  the  incessant 
commotions  of  this  part  of  the  country,  by  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  northern  part  of  the  island.  The  Caledonians,  as  soon 
as  tliey  heard  of  his  arrival  at  York,  sent  ambassadors  to  de- 
mand peace.  But  the  emperor  refusing  to  treat  on  any  other 
terms  than  their  entire  submission  to  his  mercy,  they  rejected 
the  hard  condition,  and  resolved  to  abide  the  chance  of  war. 
Severus,  therefore,  marched  into  their  country ; and,  with 
extreme  difficulty,  penetrated  into  the  remote  parts  of  the 
island.  In  this  laborious  expedition,  the  Homans  were  obliged 
to  cut  down  woods,  to  drain  bogs,  and  fill  them  with  bavins, 
to  render  them  passable.  The  emperor,  however,  despising 
all  difficulties,  persevered  in  advancing  into  the  country ; and 
at  length  subdued  those  hitherto  unconquered  people.f  But 
perceiving  the  impossibility  of  holding  them  in  subjection,  with- 
out keeping  a numerous  army  stationed  in  the  country,  this 
consideration  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  conquests,  and 
confine  the  Homan  province  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it 
by  Adrian.  He  therefore  constructed  a wall  of  stone,  with 

B 3 castles- 

* Hevodion,  lib.  2 and  3. 

f Dion.  Cas.  lib.  76.  Spartian.  in  Sever.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
how  far  Severus  advanced  j but  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  he  evey 
reached  the  northern  extremity  of  Britain. 
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castles  and  turrets,  where  Adrian  had  thrown  up  his  rampart."* 
Severus  then  returning  to  York,  left  to  his  son  Caracala  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  the  care  of  completing  the  wall.  In 
this  expedition  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  lost  fifty  thousand 
men,  by  excessive  fatigue,  and  the  ambuscades  of  the  enemy.f 
But  on  the  return  of  the  emperor  to  York,  the  Caledonians 
again  fiew  to  arms.  Severus,  incensed  at  this  renewal  of  the 
war  by  an  enemy  whom  he  had  considered  as  completely  sub- 
dued, resolved  on  their  entire  extermination.  But  while  he 
was  preparing  for  the  execution  of  his  sanguinary  design,  he 
expired  at  York,  where  his  funeral  and  his  apotheosis  were  so- 
lemnized with  great  magnificence.  His  two  sons,  Caracala 
and  Geta,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  imperial  dignity,  con- 
cluded a peace  with  the  Caledonians,  and  soon  after  departed 
to  tlie  Continent, 

From  the  death  of  Severus,  which  happened  A.  D.  211,  we 
hear  of  various  commotions  in  Britain  ; but  of  these,  the  ter- 
ritory now  known  by  the  name  of  Yorkshire  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  distinguished  share  till  the  joint  reign  of  Diocle- 
sian  and  Maximinian.  Carausius  having  assumed  the  purple 
in  Britain,  was  assassinated  by  Alectus,  who  immediately 
usurped  the  imperial  title  and  dignity.  Constantius  Chlorus, 
the  father  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  sent  to  expel  the 
usurper.  Alectus  was  murdered  by  Asclepiodotus,  who  also 
assumed  the  imperial  purple,  but  soon  after  fell  in  battle,  and 
left  Constantius  master  of  the  country.  This  happened  A.  D. 
300;  and  four  years  afterward  Dioclesian  and  Maximinian 
both,  on  the  same  day,  resigned  the  empire.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  two  Caesars,  Galerius  and  Constantius  Chlorus ; 
the  latter  of  whom,  being  emperor  of  the  west,  had  Britain  in 
his  department.  Constantius  resided  a long  time  at  Eboracum, 
or  York,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain,  and 
in  the  year  307  died  in  that  city.  His  son,  Constantine,  who 
was  then  at  the'  court  of  Galerius,  at  Nicomedia,  in  Asia 

Minor, 

* Spartian,  in  Severo.  t Dion.  Cas.  lib,  7 6. 
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Minor,  liearlng  of  his  father’s  sickness,  suddenly  and  secretly 
departed  for  Britain  ; and  travelling  post  with  extraordinarj" 
diligence  and  speed,  arrived  at  York.*  Constantius,  before 
lie  died,  had  the  satisfaction  of  embracing  his  son,  and 
appointing  him  his  successor.  As  soon  as  his  father  expired, 
Constantine  was  saluted  emperor  by  the  Roman  soldiery  at 
York,  and  soon  after,  collecting  a powerful  army,  composed 
chiefly  of  Britons,  departed  for  the  Continent. 

During  the  reign  of  Constantine,  Britain  enjoyed  a profound 
tranquillity,  and  no  important  transaction  took  place  in  this 
part  of  the  island  till  the  reign  of  Valcntinian  the  hirst,  about 
A.  D.  364',  when  the  northern  people  renewed  their  incursions; 
and  the  island  being  at  the  same  time  invaded  by  the  Saxons, 
and  other  barbarians  from  the  Continent,  was  reduced  to  a 
deplorable  state.-j-  The  accounts  of  the  Roman  historians  are 
not  sufficiently  distinct  to  mark  the  particular  transactions  that 
took  place  in  the  province  now  under  consideration  ; it  may, 
liowevcT,  be  inferred,  that  those  parts  which  now  compose  the 
county  of  York  must  have  had  their  full  share  in  the  calamities 
occasioned  by  Caledonian  invasions.  The  barbarians  at  length 
were  repelled  by  the  Roman  general,  Theodosius,  who  again 
drove  the  Piets  and  Scots  beyond  the  friths ; and  having  added 
the  new  province  of  Valent ia  to  the  imperial  territory,  A.  D. 
368,  restored  tranquillity  to  Britain.  About  ten  years  after 
this  event,  Maximus,  the  governor  of  Britain,  under  the  em- 
perors Valentinian  the  Second  and  Gratian,  formed  the  project 
of  conquering  the  whole  island.  But,  after  alternate  negotia- 
tions and  wars  with  the  Piets  and  Scots,  Maximus  laid  aside 
his  schemes  of  northern  conquests ; and  assuming  the  imperial 
purple,  about  A.  D.  388,  departed  with  a British  army  to  the 
Continent.  Within  less  than  four  years,  Maximus  was  de- 
feated, and  put  to  death  by  Theodosius  the  Younger;  who, 

B 4 after 

* For  a detailed  account  of  these  transactions,  see  Gibbon  Dec.  Rora. 
Emp.  Vol.  II,  8vo. 


t Ammian.  Marcellin.  lib.  27,  «Scc. 
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after  repeated  victories  over  different  pretenders  to  the  purple, 
remained  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  obtained  the 
surname  of  Great.  * The  fame  of  his  military  achievements, 
and  his  political  abilities,  kept  his  subjects  in  obedience,  and 
his  neighbours  in  awe  ; and,  during  his  reign,  Britain,  as  w^ell  as 
the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  tran- 
quillity. 

The  short  reign  of  Theodosius,  who  died  A.  D.  393,  was  the 
last  happy  period  that  the  Roman  empire  ever  enjoyed.  Its 
final  division  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
proved  immediately  fatal  to  its  prosperity,  and  ultimately  to  the 
existence  of  that  part  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Western  Empire.  The  calamitous  events  which  took  place  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  from  the  accession  of  Honorius  to  the 
total  subversion  of  the  Western  Empire,  are  not  very  distinctly 
related  by  the  Roman  historians ; but  all  our  accounts  of  the 
transactions  in  Britain  are  still  more  confused.  We  only  know 
that  the  invasions  of  the  Piets  and  Scots  w ere  incessant,  and 
that  their  progress  was  every  where  marked  wdth  desolation. 
Yorkshire  must,  from  its  situation,  have  been  particularly  in- 
volved in  those  calamitous  scenes  ; but  the  history  of  this  county 
lies  buried  in  the  chaotic  confusion  and  impenetrable  obscurity 
that  envelope  the  annals  of  those  calamitous  times,  till  the 
establishment  of  the  Saxon  dominion  gave  it  a new'  name  and 
political  existence. 

The  Romans  w'ere  established  in  Britain  more  than  three 
hundred  and  seventy  years,  and  during  the  space  of  three  cen- 
turies and  a half  they  had  possessed  the  country  of  the  Bri- 
gantes,  of  which  the  present  county  of  York  was  the  principal 
part.j-  During  this  long  space  of  time  they  had  completely 

Romanized 

* The  Emperor  Theodosius  was  the  son  of  tlie  Theodosius  fust  men- 
tioned, who  commanded  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Valentiiiian  the  First, 
and  repulsed  the  barbarians. 

t From  the  first  establishment  of  Roman  colonies  in  Britain,  in  the  reign 
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Romanized  the  country,  and  made  the  same  Improvements  as  in 
the  rest  of  their  provinces.  But  none  of  tlieir  works  are  more 
remarkable  than  the  highways,  which  tliey  constructed  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  communication  between  their  military  stations. 
Several  of  these  roads  ran  through  the  Ager  Eboracensis,  or 
province  of  York,  in  various  directions  ; and  some  parts  of 
lliem  may  yet  be  traced  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  county.  The 
great  Roman  road,  called  Wathling,  or  Watling  Street,  which 
ran  through  the  whole  length  of  England,  from  Riitupia  to  the 
wall  of  Severus,  intersected  Yorkshire  from  the  edge  of  Not- 
tinghamshire to  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  The  point  where  it 
cntercnl  the  county  is  not  ascertainable;  but,  from  tlie  topogra- 
phical circumstances  of  the  country,  it  must  have  been  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bawtry.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  passed  through  Danum,  or  Doncaster,  and  from  that 
j)lace  it  may  be  traced  over  Scawsby  and  Pigburn  Leas  to 
Ihirnsdale,  and  from  thence  to  East  Hardwick,  and  through 
Pontefract  Park  to  Castleford,  the  ancient  Legiolium.*  Prom 
this  military  station,  whieh  was  seated  a little  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  Aire  and  Calder,  it  was  continued  to  Calcaria, 
the  modern  Tadcaster,  and  from  thence  to  Ehoracum,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain.  From  Eboracum,  or 
York,  it  was  carried  forward  to  Isurium,  now  Aldborough, 
about  a mile  distant  from  Boroughbridge,  and  from  thence, 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  present  Deeming  Lane,  to  Carac- 
tonem,  the  modern  Catterick.j-  Crossing  the  river  Sevale,  it  then 

continued 

of  Claudius,  about  A.  D.  50,  to  their  eracnation  of  llic  country,  maybe 
reckoned  about  three  iiundred  and  seventy-seven  years  ; and  from  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Eastern  Brigantes,  about  A.  D.  70,  to  the  same  period,  is 
about  three  Iiundred  and  fifty-seven  years. 

• See  Boothroyd’s  Hist.  Pontefract,  p.  12  ; and  Iter.  Antonin.  5 and  8. 

t Vide  Iter.  Antonin.  2d  and  5th.  The  road  from  A"ork  to  Borough- 
bridge  and  Catterick  now  turns  fioni  Micklegate,  and  continues  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Ouse.  But  it  appears  that  the  Roman  road  went  out  of  the 

city 
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continued  in  a line  deviating  a little  from  north  to  west,  till  it 
entered,  at  Piersebridge,  that  part  of  the  country  of  the  Bri- 
gantes  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham, and  thence  continued  to  the  Vallum,  or  Roman  wall. 

Another  military  road  led  from  Mancunium,  or  Manchester, 
to  York,  by  the  way  of  Cambodunum,  which  most  of  our  anti- 
quaries, following  Camden,  place  at  Almondbury.*  But  the 
Rev.  J.  Watson,  in  his  History  of  Halifax,  supposes  a small  vil- 
lage, called  Slack,  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cambodunum.f 
This  road  has  been  described  with  great  judgment  and  accuracy 
by  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  History  of  Manchester,  till  it  comes  to 
the  township  of  Stainland,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax.^  Mr.  Wat- 
son supposes  that  this  Roman  way  afterwards  kept  the  Calder 
on  its  left,  till  it  crossed  that  river  about  a mile  below  Dews- 
bury, and  that  falling  in  with  the  present  turnpike  road,  it  con- 
tinued in  the  same  course  to  \Yakefield.  After  leaving  Wake- 
field, it  still  kept  the  direction  of  the  present  high  road  half  the 
way  to  Pontefract,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  proceeded  to 
join  the  great  military  v/ay  from  Doncaster  to  York.^  Mr. 
Watson  also  mentions  a Roman  road  from  Manchester  to  Aid- 
borough,  and  passing  through  the  parish  of  Halifax ; but  it 
cannot  be  traced,  nor  are  there  any  notices  of  it  in  the  Itinerary. 
A Roman  road,  however,  from  Chesterfield,  by  way  of  Shef- 
field, 

city  at  Boothambar,  and  was  carried  tlirongh  the  forest  of  Galtres,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Ouse,  for  the  space  of  about  sixteen  miles,  and  then  cross- 
ing that  river,  at  a place  now  called  Aldwark  Ferry,  was  continued  some- 
thing more  than  a mile  farther  to  Isurium,  the  modern  Aldboroiigh,  and 
from  thence  to  Caractonem,  or  Catterick.  Vide  Drake’s  Eboracum,  chap. 
II.  pp.  25  and  29. 

* Camd.  Brit.  Yorkshire,  709,  Gibson’s  Ed. 

+ Watson’s  Hist.  Halifax,  p.  41  to  52.  Horsley  supposes  Cambodunum  to 
have  been  situated  near  Greatland  and  Stainland,  on  a rivulet  which  runs 
near  Stainland  by  Greatland  bridge,  into  the  Calder.  Britan.  Romana, 
p.  414. 

^ Whitaker’s  Hist.  Manchester,  p.  81  to  87. 

§ Watson's  Hahrax,  p.  40. 
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field,  Barnsley,  Ilemsworth,  and  Ackworth,  joined  Watling 
Street  at  or  near  Pontefract,  A vicinal  way  appears  to  have 
passed  through  Pontefract,  in  a southerly  direction,  to  the  vil- 
lages of  Barrington,  Wentbridge,  Smeaton,  Cainpsal,  and  Hat- 
field, as  also  northward  to  Ciistleford.* 

A Roman  road  also  ran  from  York  to  Malton,  which  the 
'judicious  historian  of  Scarborough,  Mr.  Hinderwell,  from  very 
probable  grounds  of  conjecture,  supposes  to  be  the  ancient 
Cambodunum.  }-  From  that  station  it  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  two  branches,  the  fii*st  leading  to  Dunsley  Bay,  the 
“ Dunus  Sinus”  of  Ptolemy;  the  other  to  Scarborough  and 
Filey.  J The  military  road  from  Malton  to  Dunsley  Ihw  is 
commonly  called  Waders  Causeway,  and  seems  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  Saxon  duke,  Wada,  who,  as  Camden  says, 
lived  at  a castle  near  the  coast,  which  was  probably  the  ancient 
Roman  fortress.}  This  Saxon  duke  being  interred  on  a hill  near 
the  road,  between  two  stones,  about  seven  feet  high,  and  twelve 
feet  asunder,  has  given  rise  to  a current  opinion  that  he  was  a 
giant,  and  perhaps  to  the  ridiculous  story  of  Wade’s  wife  and 
her  cow,  which  popular  tradition  has  connected  with  the  ori- 
gin of  the  road.||  Drake,  in  his  History  of  York,  sa}'s,  “I  had 
my  first  intelligence  of  this  road,  and  the  camp  upon  it,  from 

T.  Robinson, 

* Bootliroyd’s  Hist.  Pontef.  p.  12.  t Hinderwell’s  Hist.  Scarb.  p.  12. 

X Mr.  Hinderwell  supposes  this  road  to  have  been  again  divided  into  two 
branches,  at  a small  village  called  Spittal,  and  taking  the  directions  of  Filey 
and  Scarborough.  Hist.  Scarb.  p.  13. 

$ Canid,  with  Gibson’s  additions,  751.  Hinderwell’s  Hist.  Scarb.  p.  M. 

II  The  fabulous  story  is,  that  Wade  had  a cow,  which  his  w ife  was  obliged 
to  milk  at  a great  distance  on  the  moors.  For  her  convenience  he  made  this 
causeway,  and  she  assisted  him,  by  bringing  great  quantities  of  stones  in  her 
apron  ; but  the  strings  breaking  once  with  the  weight,  a huge  heap,  of 
about  tweny  cart  loads,  is  shewn,  which  she  let  fall.  The  supposed  rib  of 
this  monstrous  cow  is  still  shown  to  those  who  visit  Blnlgrave  castle.  But 
Mr.  Charleton  supposes  it  to  be  the  bone  of  a whale : however,  the  com- 
mon people  are  still  infatuated  with  the  ancient  opinion.  HindenveU^s 
Hist.  Scarb.  p.  14. 
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T.  Robinson,  Esq.  of  Pickering,  a gentlemen  well  versed  in 
this  kind  of  learning.  My  curiosity  led  me  to  see  it ; and 
coming  to  tbe  top  of  a steep  hill,  the  vestiges  of  the  camp 
were  easily  discernible.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  began  the 
road,  or  causeway,  very  plain  ; and  I had  not  gone  a hun- 
dred paces  on  it  before  I met  with  a milestone  of  the  grit 
kind,  a sort  not  known  in  this  country;  it  was  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  causev/ay,  but  so  miserably  defaced,  either  by 
sheep  or  cattle  rubbing  against  it,  or  by  the  weather,  that  I 
missed  the  inscription,  which  I own  I ran  with  great  eagerness 
to  fmd.  The  causeway  is  just  twelve  feet  broad,  paved  with 
flint  pebbles,  some  of  them  very  large,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
as  firm  as  it  was  the  first  day  ; a thing  the  more  extraordinary, 
in  that  not  only  the  distance  of  time  may  be  considered,  but 
the  total  neglect  of  repairs,  and  the  boggy  rotten  moors  it  goes 
over.  In  some  places  the  agger  is  above  three  feet  raised  from 
the  surface.  The  country  people  curse  it;  for,  being  almost 
hid  in  the  ling,  it  frequently  overturns  their  carts,  laden  with 
turf,  as  they  happen  to  cross  it.”  Mr.  Drake  adds,  “ it  was 
a great  pleasure  to  me  to  trace  this  wonderful  road,  especially 
when  I soon  found  out  that  it  pointed  to  the  aforesaid  bay, 
I lost  it  sometimes,  by  the  interposition  of  vallies,  rivulets,  or 
the  exceeding  great  quantity  of  ling  growing  on  these  moors ; 
I had  then  nothing  to  do  but  to  observe  the  line,  and,  riding 
cross-wise,  my  horse’s  feet  informed  me  when  I was  upon  it.^‘ 
But  Drake  neither  in  his  description  nor  his  map,  conveys  so 
clear  an  idea  of  this  Roman  road  as  may  be  formed  from  the 
account  given  by  Mr,  Hinderwell,  on  the  authority  of  Mr, 
Ptobeit  King,  an  eminent  surveyor,  who  has  frequently  tra- 
versed this  part  of  the  country,  and  “ scrutinized  every  inch 
of  the  ground  with  his  usual  attention  and  accuracy.”  Mr, 
King  says,  that  he  discovered  the  vestiges  of  the  Dunus  Sinus 
road  in  the  fields  near  the  village  of  Broughton,  where  eleven 
Roman  urns  were  found  in  making  the  fences  of  the  inclosure, 

and 

Drake’s  Ebor.  chap.  II.  p.  35  and  36. 
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ami  that  the  stones  of  the  road  are  frequently  ploughed  up  in 
the  fields  ; “ thence  he  traced  it  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Rye,  near  Newsom  bridge,  which  river,’^  he  says,  “ it  has 
crossed.  There  was  also  another  Romaii  road,  which  passed 
westward,  through  the  range  of  towns  called  the  Street  Towns, 
viz.  Appleton-le-Street,  Barton-le-Strcet,  &C.*  The  great  Ro- 
man road  continues  by  the  town  of  Barugh,  and  not  far 
from  Thornton-Riseborough,  to  the  Barrows  Camp,  near  the 
little  village  of  Cawtliorn,  or  Coklthorii,  wliere  there  is  a small 
spring;  and  a house  in  the  village  still  retains  the  name  of 
Bibo,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  having  been  a drinking- 
house  of  the  soldiers  from  the  Barrows  C'anips.  Hence  the 
road  proceeds  to  Stopc-beck,  which  it  crosses  in  the  line  of  the 
Egton  road,  and  then  continues,  at  a small  distance  from  that 
road,  to  a stone  cross  called  Malo  Cross,  which  it  passes  at 
about  the  distance  of  forty  yards  on  the  west  of  the  cross. 
Then  it  runs  nortliward  to  Kcys-bcck,  which  it  crosses  about 
sixty  yards  east  of  the  Egton  road,  and  pursues  the  northern 
direction,  until  it  crosses  Wlieeldale-beck,  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  that  beck  and  Keys-beck,  whence  it  passes  by  the  Hunt- 
house  to  July,  or  Julius  Park,  to  the  ancient  castle  of  Mul- 
grave,  situated  near  Dunus  Sinus,  or  Dunsley  Bay,  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Whitby,  where  several  Roman  urns  liave 
been  found.”  f 

In  regard  to  the  Roman  road  from  Malton  to  Scarborough, 
Mr.  Hinderwell  observes,  that  ‘‘  whoever  surveys  the  way 
from  Seamer  to  Scarborough  with  an  antiquary’s  eye,  will  find 
several  traces  of  Roman  work  on  it.”  He  says,  ‘‘  it  is  very 
visible  on  both  sides  the  bridge,  between  Seamer  and  Spitali, 
which  is  over  a rivulet  that  runs  from  the  vast  carrs  in  this  place.t 

The 

* The  word  street  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  stratum,  and  where- 
ever  it  occurs  in  this  maimer,  it  indicates  the  course  of  a Roman  road. 

t Hinderwell’s  Hist.  Scarb.  p.  15. 

t Carr  is  a provincial  word  used  in  Yorkshire  to  denote  fens,  morasses, 
or  any  watery  ground. 
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The  quantity  of  large  pebble,  and  the  particular  manner  of 
jointing,  sufficiently  indicate  it  to  be  Roman  ; and  were  there 
no  other  evidence  in  the  whole  road  but  this,  it  would  be  a 
strong  argument  in  its  favour.  The  road  is  evidently  forced 
through  these  carrs,  which  were  otherwise  impassable,  and 
seems  to  have  required  Roman  industry  and  labour  to  perfect 
it.  Besides,  this  is  the  direct  way  from  Burlington  Bay  to 
Whitby,  two  noted  Roman  ports ; and  it  is  probable  that  there 
was  a communication  by  land  between  them.*  The  Comites 
Littoris  Saxonici,  or  guardians  of  the  sea  coasts  against  the 
invasions  of  the  Saxons,  could  not  have  defended  them  without 
such  a junction.  That  arm  of  the  road  which  branched  off  at 
Spittal,  and  ran  to  Filey,  passes  by  Flotrnanby.  From  that 
village  to  Filey  it  is  commonly  called  the  Street. 

Another  Roman  road  was  carried  from  York  to  Bridlington 
Bay,  called  by  Ptolemy,  Gabrantovicorum  Sinus  Portuosus, 
or  Salutaris.  From  this  famous  bay,  the  Roman  ridge  appears 
for  many  miles  over  the  wolds,  stretching  in  a direct  line  for 
York.  The  vestige  of  this  road  was  a few  years  ago  discovered 
at  Sled-mere,  by  Sir  Christopher  Sykes,  in  levelling  a bank 
near  the  mere.  The  workmen  found  a very  distinct  layer  of 
small  gravelly  stones,  at  nearly  two  feet  and  a half  below  the 
surface,  laid  in  a convex  form,  nine  feet  wide,  and  six  or 
seven  inches  thick,  in  the  direction  of  a line  between  York  and 
Humanby.  From  Sledmere  it  is  supposed  to  have  passed  near 
Fridaythorpe,  and  forward  to  York  by  Stamford  bridge. 

Further  to  the  south  was  a Roman  road  from  Eboracum,  or 
York,  to  the  Prsetorium  of  Antoninus,  which  Camden  places  at 
Patrington,  and  Drake  at  the  Spurn  Point,  f which  appears  to 

be 

* Mr.  Hinderwell  very  judiciously  observes,  that  the  vicinal,  or  occa- 
sional roads  of  the  Romans  were  not  raised  with  such  care  and  pains  as 
their  great  military  ways,  and  consequently  are  more  difficult  to  meet 
with  and  trace.  Hist.  Scarb.  14. 

t It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles 

from 
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be  the  Ocellum  Promontori  urn  of  Ptolemy,  and  wliere  was  once 
a noted  seaport  town  called  Ravenspur,  now  swallowed  up  by 
the  sea.*  On  this  road  the  first  station  from  York  was  Der- 
ventio,  which  Camden  fixes  at  Aldby,  and  Drake  at  Stamford 
bridge,  about  two  miles  further  to  the  south  ; but  both  of  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  Denvent.  The  next  station  was  Delgovitia, 
which  Drake  has,  by  a variety  of  forcible  arguments,  proved  to 
be  Londesbrough,  and  not  Market  Weighton,  as  was  supposed 
by  Camden.  From  Delgovitia  another  Roman  road  ran  almost 
directly  south  to  a village  on  the  Humber,  now  called  Brough  ; 
and  from  Wintringham,  on  the  opposite  side,  was  continued  to 
la'ncoln.  This  road  runs  from  Londesbrough  Park  pale  in  a 
continued  straight  line  to  Brough,  and  was  formerly  called 
Humber  Street.  It  may  be  traced  under  hedges,  and  across  one 
of  the  canals  in  the  park,  and  is  composed  of  materials  very 
scarce  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Tlie  agger  lies  about  fif- 
teen inches  below  the  surface  and  is  remarkably  hard  and  com- 
pact. This  however  appears  to  have  been  only  a vicinal  road 
of  the  Romans,  as  the  great  military  way  from  York  to  Lin- 
coln, as  marked  out  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  Iter  of  Antoninus, 
was  by  Danum,  or  Doncaster,  and  crossed  the  Trent  at  Little- 
brough,  the  ancient  Segelocum.f  From  this  view  it  will  clearly 
appear  that  military  roads  converged  in  every  direction  from 

the 

from  Dclgovitiam  to  Prcetoriiini,  as  marked  in  the  first  Tter  of  Antoninus, 
is  far  too  short  for  the  Spurn  Head,  and  cannot  be  extended  farther  than 
Patrington. 

* It  has  also  been  known  by  the  names  of  Ravenstrod  and  Ravenser, 
and  is  famous  in  history  for  being  the  landing  place  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
A.  D.  1399,  and  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  A.  D.  M71.  Rapiu  Hist.  Eng. 
I.  p.  471  and  611.  About  the  mkldle  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
a rich  and  populous  seaport  abounding  with  merchants,  who  carried  on  an 
extensive  commerce.  Tickell’s  Hist.  Kingston  upon  Hull,  p.  l’(>. 

t Drake  lays  down  in  his  map  several  other  vicinal  roads,  besides  those 
here  mentioned,  viz.  from  Isui  ium,  or  Aldborough,  to  Skipton  ; from  York, 
by  Hamilton  hills,  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Tees  ; from  A'ork  to  Catterick  by 
Thirsk  j from  Dunsley  Bay  to  the  Tees  mouth,  &c. 
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the  extremities  of  the  province  to  Eboracum,  or  York,  their 
.common  centre,  and  the  head  quarters  of  the  Roman  army. 

After  the  Romans,  in  order  to  defend  their  continental  do- 
minions, abandoned  Britain,  A.  D.  426  or  427,  the  country 
exhibited  a general  scene  of  confusion.  Under  the  Roman 
domination  England  and  Wales  contained  thirty  civitates, 
governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  and  the  judicious  historian 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that  the 
Britons,  when  left  to  themselves,  established  the  same  number 
of  independent  republics  Civil  discords  soon  pervaded  the 
island,  and  terminated  in  the  predominance  of  military  tyrants. 
Gildas  says,  kings  were  appointed,  but  not  by  God : they 
who  were  more  cruel  than  the  rest  attained  to  the  highest  dig- 
nity f ’ and  adds,  “ they  were  killed  not  from  any  examina- 
tion of  justice,  and  men  still  more  ferocious  were  elected  in 
their  place.^f  Such  was  the  state  of  Britain  when  the  Saxons 
were  introduced  as  auxiliaries  against  the  Piets  and  Scots.  Dur- 
ing the  space  of  a hundred  and  thirty-three  years  the  history 
of  Yorkshire  is  lost  amidst  the  general  confusion : we  only  know 
that  it  formed  a British  sovereignty  under  the  naifie  of  the  king- 
dom of  Deifyr,  or  Deira. 

It  was  only  in  a slow  progression  of  conquest,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  obtained  possession  of  the  different  districts  of  that  part 
of  the  island,  which  from  them  has  acquired  the  name  of  Eng- 
land. The  Britons  yielded  no  part  of  the  country  till  it  had 
been  dearly  purchased,  and  a hundred*  and  eleven  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  first  arrival  of  Hengist,  before  Deira  was  con- 
quered.:!: Two  Anglo-Saxon  chiefs  achieved  the  conquest  of 

the 


* Tamer’s  Hist.  Ang.-Sax.  I.  p.  84. 

t Gildas  Cambriens.  S.  19.  St.  Jerome  calls  Britain  “ provincia  fertilis 
tyraimonim.”  Vide  Gibbon  Dec.  of  Rom.  Empire,  III.  p.  277.  Ano- 
ther speaking  of  Britain  at  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  says  “ tota  insula 
diversis  regibus  divisa  subjacuit.  Usher  p.  662. 


t The  fabulous  compilation  of  Geoffery  of  Monmouth,  who  is  followed 
by  the  Scotch  Chronicle,  Hector  Boethius,  Buchanan  and  some  modern 

writers, 
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the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Humber.  Ida  subjugated  Bcr- 
nicia,  situated  beyond  the  Tyne,  about  A.  D.  54-7.  Ella  pene- 
trated to  the  south  of  that  river  A.  D.  559  or  o60,  and  began 
his  reign  over  Deira  ; and  these  two  kingdoms,  being  sometimes 
separate  and  sometimes  united,  derived,  from  their  situation  to 
the  north  of  the  Humber,  the  collective  name  of  Northumber- 
land, or  the  seller  appellation  of  Northumbria.  Ella,  the  hrst 
Anglo-Saxon  king  of  Deira,  which  comprised  all  the  country 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne,  died  A.  D.  588,  leaving 
a son  named  Edwin,  an  infant  of  three  years  old,  for  his  suc- 
cessor. Ethelfrith,  a descendent  of  Ida,  soon  after  acceded 
to  the  throne  of  Bernicia,  and  rendered  himself  formidable  to 
all  his  neighbours,  particularly  the  Piets,  the  Scots,  and  the 
Welsh.  Over  these  he  gained  a signal  victory,  and  afterwards 
entering  their  country,  he  demolished  the  ancient  and  famous 
monastery  of  Bangor.  But  not  satisfied  with  his  inheritance  of 
Bernicia,  and  his  trophies  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  his  immo- 
derate ambition  impelled  him  to  invade  Deira,  from  whence  he 
expelled  the  infant  king,  and  united  that  kingdom  to  his  own 
dominions.  * Edwin  was  carried  to  North  Wales,  and  was  ge- 
nerously educated  by  Cadvan,  a prince  of  that  country.f 

VoL.  XVI  C From 

■writers,  asserts  that  Hengist  took  "S'ork  from  the  Piets  and  Scots,  and  that 
after  he  had  entered  into  a war  with  the  Britons  he  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  Aurelius  Ainbrosius,  at  Conisburg,  near  Doncaster.  GeofTrey  also  says, 
that  And)iosiiis  afterwards  obliged  Octa,  the  son  of  Hengist,  to  surrender 
York,  and  that  he  there  held  a general  assembly  for  the  restoration  of  the 
church.  These  accounts  add,  that  the  celebrated  Arthur  took  York,  and 
kept  the  Christmas  festival  in  that  city  with  great  magniticeuce.  The  most 
judicious  writers,  however,  regard  the  whole  as  a romance  ; and  it  may  be 
concluded  that  we  are  left  in  total  ignorance  of  what  passed  in  Yorkshire, 
from  the  departure  of  the  Romans  till  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  king- 
dom of  Northumbria.  Mr.  Turner  says,  that  when  from  these  hyperboles 
we  turn  to  authenticated  facts  it  does  not  appear  that  Hengist  ever  ex- 
tended his  conquests  far  beyond  the  kingdom  of  Kent*  Hist.  Ang.-Sax.  I. 
p.  94.  Mr.  Whitaker  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Hist.  Manchester,  II.  p.  28. 

* Rapin  says  that  Ethelfrith,  whom  he  calls  Adelfrid,  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Ella,  and  sister  of  Edwin.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  p.  47. 

t Turner’s  Hist.  Ang.-Sax*  I.  p.  138* 
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From  the  cradle^  to  the  grave  the  life  of  Edwin  was  chequered 
with  critical  adventures  and  important  transactions.  During 
the  space  of  twenty-seven  years,  he  wandered  through  the  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  without  being  able  to  recover 
his  paternal  dominions,  or  even  to  find  a secure  asylum,  as  the 
power  of  Ethelfrith  deterred  the  Saxon  princes  from  provoking 
his  resentment,  by  protecting  a forlorn  and  fugitive  orphan. 
At  length  Redowald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  pitying  his  condi- 
tion, afforded  him  a retreat  at  his  court.  He  was  then  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  his  majestic  appearance,  with  his  ex- 
cellent qualities,  gained  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  East 
Anglian  king  and  his  royal  consort.  But  scarcely  had  he  begun 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  his  tranquil  retreat,  when  the  enmity  of 
Ethelfrith,  and  the  timidity  of  Redowald,  brought  him  to  the  verge 
of  destruction.  Ethelfrith  fearing  that  the  East  Anglian  king 
was  forming  some  project  for  the  restoration  of  Edwin  to  the 
throne  of  Deira,  required  him  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive  prince, 
with  threats  of  war  in  case  of  his  refusal.  This  imperious  de- 
mand placed  Redowald  in  a difficult  predicament.  His  forces 
were  not  equal  to  those  of  the  king  of  Northumberland,  and 
he  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  resentment.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  honour,  humanity,  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  the  inno- 
cence of  Edwin,  pleaded  in  his  favour  against  an  enemy  who 
sought  his  destruction.  These  opposite  considerations  made 
Redowald  extremely  uneasy  ; and  sometimes  he  inclined  to  the 
side  of  generosity,  and  sometimes  to  that  of  political  interest. 

While  Redowald  was  thus  in  suspense,  Edwin,  being  informed 
of  his  irresolution,  was  in  a state  of  the  greatest  perplexity. 
He  saw  his  ruin  unavoidable  if  the  king  of  East  Anglia  should 
deliver  him  up  to  his  enemy  ; but  on  the  other  hand  the  irre- 
solution of  that  prince  inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  some 
change  in  his  favour.  He  considered  that  if  Redowald  resolved 
to  protect  him,  the  war  which  would  unavoidably  ensue,  might 
be  the  means  of  replacing  him  on  the  throne  of  Deira.  Besides, 
he  was  not  sure  of  escaping  by  flight  the  danger  by  which  he 
was  tnreatened,  nor  of  finding  another  asylum.  He  determined 

therefore 
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therefore  to  wait  the  event,  and  trust  to  the  generosity  of  Re- 
dowald,  who  yet  seemed  to  hesitate.  In  relating  the  story, 
Bede  here  introduces  a miracle,  wdiich  v/e  shall  leave  to  the 
belief  of  the  credulous,  and  pursue  the  narrative  according  to 
the  course  of  natural  causes  and  visible  events.*  The  king  of 
East  Anglia  was  naturally  generous,  but  the  dread  of  the 
Northumbrian  arms  at  length  determined  him  to  sacrifice  Edwdn 
to  his  own  safety.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  queen  under- 
took to  plead  for  the  fugitive  prince : she  represented  to  her 
royal  consort,  in  so  lively  and  impressive  a manner,  the  horror 
and  disgrace  of  the  action  which  he  w as  going  to  commit,  that 
he  resolved  to  hazard  all  rather  than  violate  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality. 

Redowald,  who  was  w'ell  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Ethelfrith,  expected  nothing  less  than  a bloody  w^ar  as  the  con- 
sequence of  this  generous  resolution,  and  immediately  prepared 
to  meet  the  impending  danger.  He  exerted  the  utmost  dili- 
gence in  levying  an  army  ; and  w'isely  resolving  to  carry  the  war 
into  his  enemy ^s  dominions  rather  than  aw'ait  the  attack  in  his 
own,  he  began  his  march  for  Northumbria.  The  East  Anglians 
advanced  in  three  divisions.  Rainer,  tlie  eldest  son  of  Re- 
dowald, commanded  the  first ; the  king  himself  conducted  the 
second  ; and  Edwin,  witli  the  third,  brought  up  the  rear.  Rainer, 
desirous  of  signalizing  himseU  by  some  brilliant  action  before 
the  other  divisions  arrived,  advanced  with  greater  rapidity  than 
his  orders  required.  But  his  rash  presumption  was  productive 
of  a fatal  effect.  Ethelfrith  had  not  yet  collected  all  his  forces  ; 
but  finding  that  Rainer  was  too  far  advanced  to  receive  any  sup- 
port from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  he  resolved  to  profit  by  his 
injudicious  temerity,  and  hastened  to  attack  him,  while  the  op- 
portunity was  so  favourable.  The  injudicious  conduct  of  Rainer 
had  proceeded  from  an  excess  of  ambition  and  courage,  and  he 
sustained  the  efforts  of  the  Northumbrians  with  determined 

C 2 bravery, 

* The  whole  of  Edwin’s  interesting  history,  with  the. miracle  here  alluded 
to,  may  be  seen  in  Bede,  lib.  2,  cap.  V,  kc. 
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bravery,  till  be  fell  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  his  forces 
were  put  to  the  route. 

This  fatal  event  only  stimulated  Redowald  to  greater  exer- 
tions. Having  waited  till  Edwin  joined  him  with  his  division, 
he  marched  with  the  greatest  expedition  to  attack  his  enemy. 
Near  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Idel,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
only  a few  miles  from  the  confines  of  Yorkshire,  the  two  armies 
came  to  an  engagement.*  The  East  Angles  had  on  their  side 
a superiority  of  numbers,  and  victory  declared  in  their  favour. 
Ethelfrith  performed  prodigies  of  valour;  but  seeing  that  all 
was  lost,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  hostile  ranks,  and  fell, 
covered  with  wounds.  The  Northumbrians  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  betaking  themselves  to  flight,  left  their  enemies 
masters  cf  the  field.  Redowald  advanced  into  Northumbria 
■without  opposition.  The  usurper  had  left  three  sons,  Eanfrid, 
Oswald,  and  Oswy,  who  finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  the 
conqueror,  fled  into  Scotland.  The  Northumbrians  being  thus 
left  without  a king,  a general,  or  an  army,  submitted  to  Re- 
dowald ; and  that  generous  prince  not  only  restored  Edwin  to 
the  throne  of  Deira,  his  patrimonial  inheritance,  but  also  gave 
him  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia. 

Had  Ethelfrith  suffered  the  fugitive  Edwin  to  remain  quiet 
at  the  court  of  East  Anglia,  he  himself  might,  in  all  probability, 
have  enjoyed,  unmolested,  both  bis  paternal  and  his  usurped 
dominions.  But  the  effects  of  fear  are  often  as  fatal  as  those 
of  ambition.  He  was  afraid  that  the  expatriated  prince  might 
attempt  to  recover  the  throne  of  Deira;  and  the  plans  which 
he  formed  for  his  own  security,  proved  the  means  of  realizing 
his  apprehensions.  But  those  revolutions  in  the  destinies  of 
princes  and  nations,  which  often  unexpectedly  happen,  and 
baffle  the  foresight  of  politicians,  are  ever  subservient  to  the 

designs 

* Turnei‘’s  Hist.  Ang.-Sax.  I.  p.  139.  Tindai’s  notes  on  Rapin,  l.  p.  48. 
The  topography  of  this  part  of  the  country  seems  to  shew  that  the  battle 
here  mentioned  must  have  been  fought  some  where  between  Gringley  Carrs 
and  the  market-town  of  East  Retford. 
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designs  of  that  Providence  which  controls  all  the  views  and 
actions  of  men.  Edwin,  who  a short  time  before  was  an  object 
of  pity,  a wandering  and  exiled  orphan,  was  suddenly  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  most  powerful  kingdom  of  the  heptarchy ; 
and  his  elevation  was  made  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  districts  to  the  north  of  the  I lumber 
Edwin  obtained  the  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bernicia  in  the 
year  617 ; and  in  62i  he  acquired,  though  not  without  some 
opposition,  a decided  pre-eminence  over  the  other  princes  of 
the  heptarchy,  and  assumed  the  title  of  monarch  of  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxons,  which  Redowald  had  enjoyed  during  his  life.  Having 
obtained  this  dignity,  he  carried  the  prerogatives  with  which  it 
was  accompanied  farther  than  any  of  liis  predecessors.  He 
claimed  an  absolute  authority  over  the  other  kings ; and  by  an 
ensign  carried  before  him  in  the  fonn  of  a globe,  as  a symbol 
of  the  union  of  the  heptarchical  government  in  his  person,  he 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  considered  himself  not  only  as 
their  head,  but  their  master.f  Edwin  being  now  in  the  acme  of 
his  greatness,  demanded  in  marriage  Ethelburga,  sister  of  Ebald, 
or  Ethelbaid,  king  of  Kent ; a princess  of  great  beauty  and  merit. 
His  pre-eminent  dignity  had  inspired  him  with  a liope  that  his 
proposal  would  be  joyfully  received  ; but  he  met  with  an  ob- 
stacle which  he  had  not  expected.  Ethelburga  being  zealously 
attached  to  the  Christian  religion,  which  since  the  year  598  had 
been  established  in  Kent,  was  averse  to  a matrimonial  alliance 
with  a pagan  prince,  notwitlistanding  its  apparent  advantages. 
Her  brother  also  refused  his  consent  to  the  match,  unless 
Ethelburga  might  have  liberty  publicly  to  profess  her  religion. 
This  being  granted,  the  princess  was  induced  to  agree  to  the 

C 3 proposal 

* Although  the  Christian  religion  had  been  established  in  A^orkshire,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  other  parts  of  Britain,  during  the  domination  of  the 
Romans,  it  had  been  every  v^^here  extinguished  by  the  Saxon  invasions. 

t During  the  heptarchy  one  of  the  kings  was  always  considered  as  the 
chief.  Rapin,  I.  p.  It).  Tnrner’a,  Hist.  Ang.-Sax.  I.  p.  .138, 
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proposal;  hoping  that,  like  Bertha,  her  mother,  she  might  be  in- 
strumental in  converting  her  consort.*  Every  thing  being 
settled,  Ethelburga  set  out  for  York,  the  capital  of  Deira, 
being  accompanied  by  several  ecclesiastics,  among  whom  was 
Paulinus,  a man  of  distinguished  piety,  who  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  Northumbrians. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  A.  D.  625 ; but  Paulinus  re- 
mained awholeyear  at  the  court  of  York  without  making  any  great 
progress  among  the  people,  who  were  not  yet  disposed  to  re- 
ceive his  instructions;  till  at  length  several  incidents  concurred  to 
encourage  his  zeal  and  promote  his  designs.  Among  the  different 
princes  of  the  heptarchy,  Quincelm,  king  of  Wessex,  viewed 
the  pre-eminence  of  Edwin  with  the  most  envious  jealousy, 
and  employed  an  assassin  to  take  away  his  life.  Edwin  had  a 
palace  at  Derventio,  which  had  formerly  been  a Roman  station; 
it  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  and  was  seven 
miles  distant  from  York.f  He  was  at  this  place  when  the 
assassin,  privately  armed  with  a poisoned  dagger,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  presence-chamber,  under  the  pretence  of  deli- 
vering a message.  The  assassin  observing  the  moment  when 
the  king  was  off  his  guard,  rushed  on  him  with  a sudden  and 
daring  impetuosity.  Lilia,  a favourite  of  Edwin,  by  chance 
saw  the  villain’s  design,  and,  with  self-devoting  loyalty,  threw 
himself  between  his  master  and  the  murderer.  The  blow  was 
given  with  so  desperate  a resolution,  that  the  dagger,  passing 
through  the  body  of  Lilia,  wounded  the  king ; and  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  guards,  the  determined  assassin  was 
not  overpowered  till  he  had  slain  another  of  their  number.  J 

The 

* Bertha,  tlie  mother  of  Ethelburga,  was  daughter  of  Cherebert,  king 
of  Paris,  and  was  the  chief  instrument  of  the  conversion  of  her  consort, 
Ethelbert,  the  first  Christian  king  ©f  Kent.  Rapin,  I.  p.  65. 

t For  the  situation  of  Derventio,  see  the  opinions  of  Camden  and 
Drake,  already  quoted. 

I Bede,  lib.  2,  cap.  9.  Sax.  Chron.  27. 
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Tlie  speedy  recovery  of  Edwin  disappointed  the  treachery  of 
Quincelm.  Paulinas  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  accident 
than  repairing  to  the  king,  he  assured  him,  that  the  Almighty, 
to  whom  such  wretches  were  an  abomination,  would  not  fail  to 
punish  so  horrid  a villany.  It  was  said  that  Edwin  promised  to 
renounce  idolatry,  if  the  God  of  the  Christians  would  avenge 
him  of  his  enemy.  At  that  moment  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  queen  was  safely  delivered  of  a daughter,  and  returned 
thanks  to  his  gods.  Paulinus  at  the  same  time  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  praised  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  for  his 
goodness.  The  zeal  of  the  prelate  was  so  pleasing  to  the  king, 
that  he  conceived  a favourable  opinion  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  consented  that  Paulinas  should  baptize  the  new-born  infant. 
The  young  princess,  with  twelve  other  persons  belonging  to  the 
court,  were  baptized  on  Whit-Sunday,  A.  D.  626,  being  the 
first  of  the  Northumbrians  that  ever  became  members  of  the 
Christian  church.* 

Edwin  was  no  sooner  recovered  of  his  wound  than  he  pre- 
pared to  punish  the  king  of  Wessex  for  his  treachery.  March- 
ing with  an  army  into  his  dominions,  he  defeated  him  in  several 
engagements,  and  compelled  him  to  submit  to  such  terms  as  he 
pleased  to  dictate.  But  although  he  returned  victorious,  and 
was  urged  by  his  consort,  as  well  as  by  Paulinas,  to  embrace 
Christianity,  he  displayed  his  prudence  by  refusing  to  take  so 
important  a step  without  mature  deliberation.  In  this  state  of 
suspense  he  frequently  conferred  with  Coifi,  the  pagan  high 
priest,  concerning  the  reasons  alledged  by  Paulinus  in  favour 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Coifi  had  sufficient  penetration  to 
perceive  that  the  king  was  about  turning  Christian,  and,  like  a 
true  courtier,  resolved  to  secure  his  favour  by  conforming  to 
his  will.  Edwin,  however,  proceeded  with  judgment  and  cau- 
tion : he  summoned  a general  assembly  of  his  nobles,  and  re- 
quired each  of  them  singly  to  declare  his  opinion  concerning 
this  doctrine  hitherto  unheard  of,  and  this  new  mode  of  wor- 
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shipping  the  Deity.  * The  reasonings  used  at  this  conference 
are  curious,  and  the  result  was  important.  Coifi,  the  higli 
priest,  was  the  first  who  declared  his  sentiments.  “ I have  for 
a good  while,’’  said  he,  “ employed  myself  in  seriously  reflect- 
ing on  our  religion,  and  on  the  nature  of  our  gods,  and  I must 
own  that  I am  far  from  being  satisfied  on  these  subjects  ; nei- 
ther can  I forbear  calling  in  question  their  goodness,  justice,  or 
power.  Never,  perhaps,  did  any  person  serve  them  with 
greater  zeal,  respect,  and  assiduity  than  myself.  You,  sir,” 
said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  ‘‘  are  a witness  of  the 
devotion  and  care  with  which  I have  all  along  performed  the 
functions  of  my  office,  and  yet  I never  derived  any  advantage 
from  it ; nor  is  there  a man  in  your  court  that  has  not  suc- 
ceeded better  in  obtaining  preferment.  From  these  considera- 
tions I cannot  but  conclude,  that  since  our  gods  take  so  little 
care  of  their  most  sincere  worshippers,  they  must  be  either  weak 
or  unjust;  or  rather,  that  they  are  not  gods.”  The  next  person 
who  spoke  was  another  of  the  priests,  or  rather  one  of  the  nobles 
of  the  court,  as  Bede  calls  him  alius  optimus  regis.”  His 
speech,  though  containing  a simile,  somewhat  uncouth,  con- 
cludes with  a piece  of  sound  reasoning : “ the  more  we  re- 
flect,” said  he,  “ on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  less  we  know 
of  it.  It  is  with  our  soul  as  with  the  little  bird  that  came  in 
the  other  day  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  room  and  imme- 
diately flew  out  at  the  other  : whilst  it  was  in  the  room  we 
knew  something  about  it,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  gone  we  could 
not  say  whence  it  came  or  whither  it  was  flown.  Thus,  while 
our  soul  animates  our  body  we  may  know  some  of  its  proper- 
ties ; but  when  once  separated  we  know  not  whither  it  goes, 
nor  from  whence  it  came.  Since  then  Paulinus  pretends  to 
give  us  clearer  notions  of  these  matters,  it  is  my  opinion  that 

we 

. * The  words  of  Bede  are  these : “ habito  eiiini  cmn  sapientibus  con- 
silio,  sciscitabatur  sigdlatim  ab  omnibas  qualis  sibi  doctrina  liaec  eatenns 
inaudita  et  ooviis  Divinitatis  qui  praedicabatur  cu|tus  videretur.  Bede^ 
fib.  2,  cap,  13 
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Tve  ought  to  give  him  a hearing,  and,  divesting  ourselves  of  all 
passion  and  prejudice,  follow  what  shall  appear  the  most  con- 
formable to  reason.”  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  contemplate 
our  pagan  ancestors  deliberating  on  the  important  affair  of  sal- 
vation ; and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  reasoning  of 
this  courtier  was  the  most  judicious  that  could  be  expected 
from  a Saxon  of  the  seventh  century.* 

This  advice,  which  perfectly  agreed  with  the  inclinations  of 
the  king,  was  approved  by  the  assembly  ; and  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that  Pauiinus  should  explain  himself  on  the 
subject  of  religion  in  presence  of  the  pontiff,  and  the  other 
priests  and  grandees  of  the  court.  This  was  accordingly  done ; 
and  Coifi  had  no  sooner  heard  the  arguments  of  Pauiinus,  tlian 
he  declared  that  he  .saw  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Edwin  being  now  assured  of  the  concurrence 
of  the  high  priest,  and  the  principal  courtiers,  called  a w ittena- 
gemot,  or  parliament,  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  esta- 
blishing the  Christian  religion.  The  majority  being  already 
determined,  the  (piestion  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  without 
opposition.  Coifi,  the  high  priest,  was  one  of  the  most  forward 
in  abolishing  the  pagan  worship ; and  being  desirous  of  exhi- 
f)iting  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  priests,  and  conducted  them  to  the  famous 
house  or  receptacle  of  gods,  which  was  situated  where  now 
stands  the  village  of  Godmanham,  near  Market  W eighton,f 
where  he  destroyed  that  celebrated  seat  of  superstition,  level- 
led tlie  hedges  with  which  it  was  inclosed,  demolished  the 
altars,  and  liroke  in  pieces  the  idols.  . Gn  the  same  day 
Edwin  was  baptized,  with  his  niece  Hilda,'  who  was  afterwards 
ihe  celebrated  abbess  of  Whitby.  The  hitherto  pagan  court  of 

York 

* Tlie  whole  story  may  be  read  in  Bede,  lib.  L’,  rap.  IS, 

+ Bish.  Gibson  thinks  that  Camden  has  overstrained  the  meaning  of 
Bede,  in  dei-.ominating  it  a temple,  and  observes  that  the  Saxons  had  no 
coveicd  temple.*!,  but  only  places  inclosed  witli  licdges.  Gibson’s  addi- 
tions to  Cam^leu,  74^  ajid  743, 
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York  was  now  completely  christianized.  The  people  soon  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  superiors ; and  so  great  was  the 
crowd  of  converts,  that  Paulinus  is  said  to  have  baptized  ten 
thousand  in  one  day  in  the  river  Swale.*  A church  of  wood 
was  hastily  erected;  and  shortly  after,  Edwin  laid  the  foundation 
of  a cathedral  of  free-stone,  round  the  edifice  of  wood,  which 
was  left  standing  till  that  of  stone  was  completed.  But  this 
pious  prince  did  not  live  to  finish  the  building. 

The  Britons  who  had  retired  into  Wales  had  been  constantly 
encouraged  by  their  bards  to  effect  and  attempt  the  recovery  of 
their  ancient  possessions.-j*  Cadwallon,  king  of  North  Wales, 
inspired  with  this  hope,  entered  into  a league  with  Penda,  the 
sovereign  of  Mercia,  who  envied  the  prosperity  of  Edwin  ; and 
these  confederate  princes,  uniting  their  forces,  invaded  Northum- 
bria. Edwin  immediately  put  his  army  in  motion  and  advanced 
toward  the  frontier.  At  Hatfield,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, about  seven  miles  east  of  Doncaster,  was  fought,  on  the 
twelfth  of  October,  633,  a desperate  battle,  in  which  the  king  of 
Northumbria  was  slain,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
sixteenth  of  his  reign.  One  of  his  sons,  and  most  of  his  army, 
perished  in  this  bloody  conflict.  The  victors  ravaged  Northumbria 
in  the  most  merciless  manner.  Penda  was  a pagan:  Cadwallon 
was  a Christian  ; but  they  were  equal  in  cruelty.  The  Northum- 
brians, after  the  loss  of  their  king  and  their  army,  were  unable  to 
make  any  effectual  resistance  ; and  a general  consternation  over- 
spread the  whole  country.  The  royal  widow,  Ethelburga,  accom- 
panied by  Paulinus  and  some  others,  together  with  her  children, 
took  refuge  in  Kent.  The  former  divisions  of  Northumberland 
reappeared : Eanfrid,  the  long-exiled  son  of  Ethelfrith,  was 

elected 

* It  might  seem  incredible  that  Paulimis  could  baptize  so  many  in  one 
day;  but  the  difficulty  is  removed  by  Camden,  who  says  that  the  bishop, 
after  having  consecrated  the  river  Swale,  commanded  that  they  should  go 
in  two  by  two  and  baptize  each  other  in  the  name  of  the  holy  trinity. 
Camd.  Brit,  introd.  cxxXi.  Gibson’s  Ed. 

t Vide  Turner  Hist.  Ang.-Sax.  I.  pp.  1^9  and  130 
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elected  king  of  Bernicia : Osric,  the  nephew  of  Edwin,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  precarious  throne  of  Deira. 

The  affairs  of  the  two  Northumbrian  kingdoms  now  fell  into 
a state  of  horrible  confusion.  Osric  and  Eanfrid  were  no  sooner 
placed  on  their  respective  thrones  than  they  abjured  the 
Christian  religion,  which  they  had  formerly  embraced.  But,  as 
Bede  observes,  their  apostacy  soon  met  with  its  punishment. 
Osric,  having  besieged  Cadwallon  in  York,  was  killed,  and  his 
army  totally  routed,  in  attempting  to  repulse  the  Welsh  prince, 
who  had  made  a vigorous  sortie.  During  the  space  of  a year, 
Cadwallon,  being  master  of  York,  desolated  the  whole  country  of 
Deira ; his  successes  and  his  devastations  struck  terror  into  the 
people  of  Bernicia.  For  some  time  he  amused  Eanfrid,  their 
king,  with  negotiations  for  peace  till  he  got  him  into  his  power, 
and  then  put  him  to  death. 

Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  a more  distressed  condi- 
tion than  that  of  the  Northumbrians  at  this  eventful  crisis.  The 
swords  of  Cadwallon  and  his  anny  seemed  to  be  destined  to 
fulfil  the  cherished  prophecies  of  Taliesin,  and  the  other  British 
bards.*  The  fate  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  considered  as  about 
to  arrive : three  of  their  kings  were  already  immolated  to  the 
shades  of  the  injured  Cymbri,  and  tlie  rage  of  Cadwallon  against 
the  Northumbrians  seemed  incapable  of  being  glutted,  except 
by  their  total  destruction.  Oswald,  the  brother  of  Eanfrid, 
accepted  the  dangerous  crown,  and  became  the  deliverer  of  his 
country.  The  Mercian  sovereign  was  returned  to  his  own 
kingdom  ; but  even  without  this  ally,  Cadwallon,  triumphant  in 
the  fame  of  fourteen  great  battles  and  sixty  skirmishes,  despised 
the  preparations  of  the  Northumbrian  prince.f  Oswald  had 
not  imitated  the  apostacy  of  the  two  last  kings  ; he  adhered  to 
tlie  Christian  religion,  and  was  not  less  distinguished  for  hi# 

piety 

* Vide  Taliesin  and  other  Cambrian  bards,  Ap.  Turner’s  Hist.  Ang.-Sax. 
I.  pp.  129  and  130. 

t Vide  Turner’s  Hist.  Ang.-Sax.  I.  p.  144,  and  the  authorities  quoted. 


piety  than  for  his  courage.  Although  inferior  in  numbers,  he 
committed  his  cause  to  Providence.  He  entrenched  himself  in 
a strong  position  ; and  having  with  his  whole  army  implored  the 
aid  of  the  omnipotent  Disposer  of  victorj%  confidently  w'aited 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Bede  names  the  scene  of  action 
Deniseburna,  which  Camden  places  at  Dilston,  on  a small 
brook  that  runs  into  the  Tyne  : another  of  our  antiquarian 
writers  marks  Eringbum  as  the  rivulet  near  which  the  contest 
was  decided.*  But  the  change  of  names  and  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  render  it  frequently  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible,  to  fix  in  modern  chorography  the  places 
designated  by  the  historians  of  those  turbulent  times.  All  that 
is  known  \vith  certaint}^  is,  that  in  the  year  634,  a sanguinary 
conflict  took  place  betw^een  the  kings  of  Wales  and  Northum- 
bria. Cadwallon  and  the  fiow'er  of  his  army  perished  ; and,  as 
Mr.  Turner,  in  his  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  observes,  the 
return  of  the  Cymbri  to  their  ancient  possessions  never  again 
became  probable, 

Oswald,  now  remaining  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Northumbria,  fixed  his  residence  at  York,  and  completed 
the  building  of  the  church  which  Edwin  had  left  unfinished. 
He  made  religion  flourish  ; and  during  the  space  of  eight  years, 
he  reigned  in  such  prosperity  that  the  Welsh,  the  Scots,  and  the 
Piets  are  said  to  have  paid  him  tribute.  Bnt  Penda,  the  rest- 
less king  of  Mercia,  envying  his  greatness,  prepared  to  invade 
his  dominions,  Oswald  being  apprised  of  his  design,  resolved 
to  attack  him  before 'he  could  assemble  all  his  forces;  and  hastily 
raising  an  army  entered  the  Mercian  territory.  The  forces  of 
Penda,  however,  v/ere  superior  in  number.  A bloody  battle 
was  fought  in  the  year  642,  at  Oswestree,  in  Shropshire,  wffiere 
Osw^ald  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  ninth  of  his  reign.  The  ferocious  Penda  caused  his 
bead  and  limbs  to  be  severed  from  liis  body,  and  fixed  on  stakes 

as 

* Bede,  lib.  3,  cap.  2.  Camden’s  Bnt.  Gibson’s  ed.  p.  S54.  Smith's 
Append,  fo  Bede,  p,  721. 
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ns  tro})liIes  of  his  victory.  Pcmia  aftcrn  artls  ravaged  Northum- 
hria,  and  hading  himself  unable  to  carry  the  strong  city  of 
Bebbanhurh  by  storm,  he  undertook  to  destroy  it  by  fire,  but 
failed  in  the  attempt.  Despairing  of  success,  he  abandoned  the 
enterprise,  and  evacuating  Northumberland,  turned  his  arms 
against  the  king  of  East  Anglia.  His  retreat  affording  the 
Northumbrians  a respite  from  war  and  devastation,  the  Berni' 
cians  placed  Oswy,  the  brother  of  Oswald  on  the  throne  of  their 
kingdom  ; and  in  the  following  year,  Oswin,  the  grandson  of 
Edwin,  was  elected  and  crowned  king  of  Deira. 

Oswy  was  extremely  displeased  at  this  partition,  but  he 
dreaded  another  invasion  by  Penda;  and  as  long  as  he  was 
under  this  apprehension,  he  kept  up  a good  understimding  with 
the  king  of  Deira : but  as  soon  us  he  saw  Penda  engaged  in 
other  wars,  he  asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  York,  and 
obliged  Os’.vin  to  arm  in  his  own  defence.  Oswin  was  of  a 
religious  rather  than  a martial  disposition  ; and  although  ne- 
cessity compelled  him  to  prepare  for  war,  he  couhl  not  over- 
come the  scruples  that  rose  in  his  breast.  Picgarding  it  as  a 
great  sin  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  subjects  for  the  support  of  his 
throne,  he  privately  withdrew  from  his  army,  intending  to  take 
refuge  in  a monastery ; but  before  he  could  execute  his  design, 
a treacherous  friend  betrayed  him  to  Oswy,  who  inhumanly  put 
him  to  death,  in  the  hope  of  more  easily  seizing  his  kingdom. 
This  barbarous  action,  however,  was  not  productive  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  he  expected : the  people  of  Deira,  exasperated 
against  him,  and  dreading  the  dominion  of  so  cruel  a prince, 
immediately  elected  his  nephew,  Adehvald,  son  of  his  brother 
Oswald,  for  their  king,  and  thus  bade  defiance  to  the  tyrant. 
Oswy,  dissappointed  in  his  expectation,  and  stung  with  re- 
morse, founded  a monastery  in  the  place  \vhere  Oswin  was 
murdered,  hoping  by  that  means  to  obtain  pardon  for  his 
crimes.  ' 

Adelwald  ascended  the  throne  of  Y'ork  in  652 ; and  for  the 
space  of  three  years  the  kingdom  of  Deira  experienced  an  in- 
terval 
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terval  of  peace,  a blessing  wliich  it  had  seldom  enjoyed.  But 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  two  kings,  between  whom 
Northumbria  was  divided,  should  long  maintain  that  state  of 
tranquillity  which  was  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  Oswy  still  preserved  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Deira,  and  Adelwald  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  circumstance : 
he  suspected  that  his  uncle  would  seize  the  first  opportunity 
to  execute  his  designs,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  give  him  any  disturbance.  For  this  reason 
he  listened  to  the  proposal  of  a league  with  the  kings  of  Mer- 
cia and  East  Anglia,  against  the  sovereign  of  Bernicia.  The 
hoary  Penda  was  the  author  of  this  confederacy : at  the  age 
of  eighty  the  pagan  chief  still  courted  the  dismal  smiles  of 
Odin,  still  delighted  to  prepare  a banquet  for  the  vulture  and 
the  wolf.  His  footsteps  through  life  had  been  marked  with 
blood : five  Saxon  kings  had  fallen  victims  to  his  restless  am- 
bition, and  extreme  old  age  had  not  diminished  his  appetite 
for  carnage  and  devastation.  But  his  sanguinary  career  was 
drawing  towards  its  close  ; Oswy  was  destined  by  Providence 
to  rid  the  world  of  this  direful  tyrant.  He  had  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  avert  the  impending  storm ; but  the  Mercian 
king,  seeing  himself  supported  by  the  forces  of  East  Anglia 
and  Deira,  thought  nothing  could  withstand  the  efforts  of  his 
arms,  and  rejected  every  overture  of  peace.  Oswy,  therefore, 
alone  and  unsupported,  was  obliged  to  try  the  fortune  of  war 
against  three  potent  enemies,  whose  united  strength  he  had 
every  reason  to  dread.  His  forces  were  greatly  inferior  to 
those  of  the  confederate  kings  ; but  the  race  is  not  always  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  victory  to  the  strong.  While  the  two  armies 
were  advancing  to  the  theatre  of  action,  Adelwald  had  formed 
new  projects : he  considered,  that  to  which  side  soever  the 
victory  inclined,  it  would  be  equally  dangerous  to  him,  and 
that  the  ambition  of  Penda,  as  well  as  of  Oswy,  might  hurl 
him  from  his  throne : he,  therefore,  resolved  to  stand  neuter 
during  the  action,  and  save  his  own  troops,  in  order  to  defend 

his 
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his  dominions  against  the  conqueror.  Penda,  who  had  not 
penetrated  his  design,  assured  himself  of  the  victory.  The 
battle  was  fought,  A.  D.  655,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Aire,  near  the  place  where  now  stands  the  famous  manufac- 
turing town  of  Leeds.*  Penda  attacked  the  Bernicians  with 
great  impetuosity,  not  in  the  least  doubting  of  being  supported 
by  the  forces  of  Deira,  as  well  as  by  those  of  East  Anglia. 
But  as  soon  as  the  Mercians  saw  Adelwald  draw  off  his  divi- 
sion, they  suspected  some  treachery,  and  began  to  give  way. 
Tiie  kings  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia  made  every  possible 
effort  to  rally  their  troops  ; hut  both  of  them  were  slain,  and 
their  army  was  routed,  with  a terrible  slaughter.  Thus  the 
ajied  Penda,  the  destroyer  of  kings,  witli  thirty  of  his  chief 
commanders,  fell  before  a force  which  they  liad  despised ; and 
the  hills  of  Widwinfield,  so  called  from  this  victory,  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  important  military  events  that  occurred  during 
the  existence  of  the  heptarchy.* 

After  this  victory,  Oswy,  without  loss  of  time,  advanced 
into  Mercia,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  kingdom,  while 
the  sons  of  Penda  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  their 
friends.  But  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  Oswy’s  officers 
soon  drove  the  Mercians  to  revolt.  They  concerted  their  mea- 
sures so  well,  that  w’hen  Oswy  least  expected  such  an  event, 
the  Northumbrians  were  suddenly  expelled  from  Mercia,  and 
Wulpher,  the  son  of  Penda,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  A 
few  years  after,  Oswy  repaired,  in  some  measure,  this  loss, 
by  the  acquisition  of  Deira,  on  the  demise  of  Adelwald,  who 
died  without  heirs,  and  Northumberland  w^as  again  united  in 
one  kingdom.  This  reunion,  however,  did  not  last  long.  The 

affection 

* Further  notice  will  be  taken  of  this  transaction  in  speaking  of  Leeds 
and  its  environs. 

’’’  Ahhongh  the  term  heptarchy  is  generally  used,  the  Anglo-Saxon  go- 
vernment, in  those  times,  was  often  an  octarchy,  and  sometimes  a hexar- 
chyj  sometimes  it  fluctuated  to  a pentarchy,  by  the  absorption  of  the 
w'eaker  into  the  stronger  kingdoms. 
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affection  of  Oswy  for  his  natural  son,  Alfred,  induced  him 
again  to  divide  his  dominions,  and  make  him  king  of  Deira^ 
Oswy  died  in  670,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign  ; and 
although  his  memory  was  stained  with  the  murder  of  Oswin^ 
Bede  ranks  him  among  the  most  illustrious  kings  of  the  hep- 
tarchy. 

Egfrid,  his  son,  by  Anfleda,  the  daughter  of  Edwin,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia,  and  the  monarchy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Deirians  at  the  same  time  revolted 
against  Alfred,  and  put  themselves  under  the  dominion  of 
Egfrid,  who  became,  in  consequence,  king  of  all  Northum- 
bria. Alfred,  instead  of  erecting  the  standard  of  military  com- 
petition, devoted  himself  to  piety  and  literature,  and  voluntarilj^ 
retired  into  Ireland,  to  pursue  his  unambitious  studies.*  Egfrid, 
in  the  mean  while,  endeavoured  both  to  preserve  and  enlarge 
his  dominions.  He  repulsed,  with  great  slaughter,  an  invasion 
of  the  Piets.  In  the  year  679,  he  invaded  Mercia ; an  action 
took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent;  but  the  interposition  of 
Theodorus,  archbishop  of  York,  prevented  the  further  effu- 
sion of  blood.  Egfrid  aftervrards  turned  his  arms  against  Ire- 
land, where  Beorht,  his  general,  at  first  made  horrible  ravages; 
but  the  Irish,  recovering  from  their  first  surprise,  and  exaspe- 
rated by  the  devastation  of  their  country,  and  the  destruction 
or  plunder  of  their  churches  and  monasteries,  defended  their 
domestic  lares  with  such  valour,  that  the  Northumbrians  v/ere 
compelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  a great  part  of  their  army« 
In  the  following  year,  685,  the  restless  Egfrid  invaded  the 
territories  of  the  Piets,  for  the  same  purpose  of  depredation  or 
conquest.  The  Piets  retreating  into  the  mountainous  and 
boggy  parts  of  their  country,  led  Egfrid  into  dangerous  defiles, 
where  they  so  harassed  his  half-starved  troops,  that  he  lost 
nearly  half  of  his  army : and  at  last,  to  open  himself  a passage, 
he  was  obliged  to  hazard  an  unequal  conflict,  in  which  he  pe- 
rished, 

* Ininsulis  Scotoruna  ob  stadium  iiterarnm  exulabat.”  Bede,  Vita  S. 
Cuthb, 
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rislied,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  liis  age,  and  the  fifteenth  of  his 
reign. 

I'igfrid  dying  without  issue,  the  Northumbrians  recalled 
Alfred  from  Ireland,  where  he  had  spent  fifteen  years  in  phi- 
losophic retirement  and  literary  leisure.  lie  exhibited  to  the 
world  this  example  of  contented  privacy  and  progressive  im- 
provement till  the  death  of  Egfrid  raised  him  to  the  throne, 
without  an  effort  or  a crime.  After  the  fall  of  that  prince, 
Alfred  was  crowned  king,  both  of  Bernicia  and  Deira,  wliich, 
from  that  period,  remained  ulwa3's  united : and  he  displayed 
the  same  moderation  and  virtue  in  governing  as  he  had  formerly 
shown  in  resigning  the  kingdom.  The  celebrated  Alcuin,  who 
lias  pourtrayed  his  charticter,  praises  his  biblical  learning  and 
his  patronage  of  literature.*  During  the  space  of  nineteen  years 
Northumbria  was  bajipy  under  his  government.  Alfred  died 
in  the  year  705,  and  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Driffield, 
in  the  East  Riding. 

Osred,  a child  of  eight  years  of  age,  succeeded  Alfred,  his 
father,  who  had  appointed  a nobleman,  named  Brithric,  to  be 
his  guardian,  and  regent  of  tlie  kingdom.  The  minority  of 
tills  prince  was  attended  with  troubles.  A nobleman,  named 
Edulph,  usurped  the  sceptre,  and  besieged  the  royal  infant 
and  his  guardian  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Bebbanburh : but 
the  nobles  and  people  rising  in  defence  of  their  sovereign,  the 
rebel  was  suddenly  deserted  by  his  party,  and  forced  to  raise 
the  siege  with  precipitation.  Brithric  taking  advantage  of  this 
favourable  turn,  sallied  out  in  pursuit  of  the  usurper,  and 
having  taken  him  prisoner,  put  him  to  death,  about  two  months 
after  his  revolt.  But  Osred,  as  lie  advanced  towards  the  age 
of  maturity,  lost,  by  his  licentious  and  unprincely  conduct, 
the  affections  of  a people  by  whom  Alfred,  his  father,  had  been 
idolized.  Cenred  and  Osric,  descendents  of  a natural  son  of 
VoL.  XVI.  D Ida, 

* Alcuin  de  Pont.  718.  He  says,  Alfred  was  at  once  a sovereign  and 
«n  instructor : “ Idem  rex  siinul  atque  niagister.”  See  also  Bede’s  Hfrt. 
Abbat.  Wireui.  p.  300. 
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Ida,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  king  of  Northumbria,  perceiving’ 
that  Osred  was  neither  beloved  nor  esteemed,  formed  a party 
against  him,  and  were  supported  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy.  At  length  they  raised  the  standard  of  revolt;  and 
Osred  being  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  eleventh  of  his  reign,  Cenred  mounted  the 
throne.  This  prince  died  A.  D.  7 IS,  in  the  second  year 
of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Osric,  who  had  assisted 
him  in  obtaining  the  crown.  Osric  had  a peaceful  reign  of 
eleven  years  ; and  by  his  death,  in  730,  the  crown  devolved  to 
his  cousin,  Ceolulph,  the  patron  of  the  venerable  Bede.  In 
the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  Ceolulph,  regarding 
the  charms  of  royalty  as  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its 
cares,  sought  the  tranquillity  of  the  cloister,  and  retired  to 
the  monastery  of  Lindisfarn,  where  he  passed  the  residue  of 
his  days.  Ceolulph  embraced  the  monastic  life  in  737.  Ead- 
bert  ascended  the  throne,  and  immediately  after  his  corona- 
tion, marched  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  Piets.  His  absence 
in  the  north  exposed  his  southern  frontier  to  an  inroad  of  the 
Mercians,  who,  entering  Northumbria,  carried  off  a consider- 
able booty.  His  successes,  however,  were  more  than  a com- 
pensation for  his  losses ; he  enlarged  his  dominions  ; and  after 
maintaining  himself  on  the  throne  for  twenty  years,  a period 
much  longer  than  most  of  his  predecessors  had  reigned,  he 
bade  adieu  to  the  cares  and  the  splendour  of  royalty,  and,  as- 
suming the  monastic  habit,  retired  to  a cloister. 

From  this  period  the  Northumbrian  sovereigns  pass  before 
us  in  rapid  and  direful  succession  ; and  the  throne  of  York  ap- 
pears surrounded  with  the  shades  of  deposed  or  murdered  kings* 
Osulph,  the  son  and  successor  of  Eadbert,  was  assassinated 
A.  D.  738,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Mollon  Edelwald, 
though  not  of  the  royal  blood,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  In 
the  third  year  after  his  accession,  his  dignity  and  his  life  were 
assaulted  by  Os^yin,  one  of  the  Northumbrian  nobles.  The 
rebel  was  defeated  and  slain.  But  no  long  interval  elapsed 

before 
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betore  Aired,  a descendant  of  Alaric,*  one  of  the  natural  sons 
of  Ida,  conspired  against  iMollon,  put  him  to  death,  and  seized 
the  crown,  A.  1).  1(55.  Aired  reigned  nine  years  ; but  in  774? 
he  was  expelled,  and  Ethelred,  the  son  of  Mollon,  was  chosen 
king  in  his  stead.  This  prince  having  been  raised  to  the  throne 
by  a faction,  endeavoured  to  confirm  his  power  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  party.  Three  of  these 
were  put  to  death  for  pretended,  or  at  least  for  very  slight 
crimes.  These  violent  measures,  however,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing tlie  expected  effect,  only  hastened  the  designs  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  erected  the  standard  of  revolt,  defeated  the  royal 
army  in  two  different  engagements,  and  obliged  Ethelred  to 
geek  refuge  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  Alter  his 
flight,  which  took  place  A.  D.  779,  Alfwald,  the  son  of  Osulph, 
and  grandson  of  Eadbert,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
victorious  party.  Me  reigned  eleven  years  with  justice  and 
moderation  ; but  his  virtues  did  not  preserve  him  from  assassi- 
nation. Osred  the  Second,  son  of  King  Aired,  was  next  ad- 
vanced to  the  regal  dignity,  A.  D.  789,  and  the  following  year 
was  deposed,  and  confined  in  a monastery.  The  party  which 
deposed  Osred,  recalled  Ethelred,  and  replaced  him  on  the 
throne.  This  prince  had  been,  during  the  space  of  ten  years, 
a.  wandering  exile  ; but  as  adversity,  which  corrects  some  dis- 
positions, only  serves  to  exasperate  the  stubborn,  the  obdurac}' 
of  Ethelred  seemed  to  be  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  by 
his  misfortunes.  He  began  his  new  reign  with  acts  of  cruelty. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  restoration,  he  put  his  predecessor,  the 
deposed  Osred,  to  death,  and  soon  after  destroyed  Elf  and 
Elwin,  the  two  sons  of  the  good  King  Alfwald.  His  next 
measure  was  to  secure  his  throne  by  a marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Offa,  the  powerful  king  of  Mercia ; and  for  that  purpose 
he  repudiated  his  legitimate  wife.  But  neither  his  policy  nor 
his  crimes  could  prevent  hLs  destruction.  In  the  year  791,  the 

D 2 fourth 

* Rapin,  I.  p.  5SJ.  S.  Dimelrav  says'?  tliat  Aired  waa  a dpserndout  of 
Ida,  by  his  son  Eric,  p,  U. 
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fourth  of  his  restoration,  Ethelred  was  assassinated.  His  ad- 
herents were  still  powerful  enough  to  place  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  Oshald,  one  of  their  party.  The  opposite  faction, 
however,  soon  gained  the  ascendancy;  and,  after  a reign  of 
twenty-seven  days,  Oshald  was  deposed,  but  found  safety  in  a 
cloister.  Eardulf  was  the  next  that  was  chosen  to  sway  the 
Northumbrian  sceptre:  but  intestine  divisions  still  prevailed 
in  the  kingdom.  Eardulf  was  supported  on  the  throne 
by  the  party  which  was  then  the  most  powerful ; but  the 
opposite  faction  constantly  endeavoured  to  regain  its  prepon- 
derancy.  Alcmund,  son  of  Aired,  formerly  king  of  Northum- 
bria, who  was  at  its  head,  appeared  so  formidable,  that  Eardulf 
found  it  expedient  to  sacrifice  him  to  his  own  safety.  His 
death  afforded  the  malcontents  a pretext  for  rising  in  arms, 
under  Aldric,  one  of  their  chiefs.*  But  this  general  being  de- 
feated and  slain,  his  army  dispersed,  and  the  rebellious  faction 
remained  quiet  for  some  time,  in  expectation  of  a more  favour- 
able opportunity  for  raising  new  commotions.  The  face  of 
affairs,  indeed,  was  quickly  changed.  In  the  year  808,  the 
factions  become  so  powerful  and  turbulent,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  attacks  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  and 
to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne ; who,  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  Alenin  informs  us,  was  heard  to  say,  that  the  Nor- 
thumbrians were  a perfidious  and  perverse  people,  worse 
than  pagans.’’  -f*  The  instances  of  ferocity,  treason,  and  re- 
bellion, which  disfigure  the  annals  of  this  northern  kingdom, 
form,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  disgusting  pictures  that  can  be 
found  in  the  history  of  any  age  or  country.  Within  the  short 
space  of  fifty  years,  eight  kings  had  been  successively  hurled 
from  the  blood-stained  throne  of  York,  by  expulsion  or  assassi- 
nation ; a spectacle  of  royal  infelicity  that  might  ’well  excite  the 

indignant 

^ It  was  at  this  period  that  Duke  Wada,  from  whom  Wade’s  Causcw'ay. 
already  meulionod,  took  its  name,  is  supposed  to  Itave  been  amon';  th«r 
rebels.  ' 

t Perfidem  et  perversam  pejoiem  pagauis.”  Alenin  ap.  Mahns.  yg. 
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indignant  feelings  of  Charlemagne.  On  the  flight  of  Eardulf, 
Alfvvald  the  Second,  who  had  driven  him  from  his  throne,  un- 
dertook to  sway  the  dangerous  sceptre  of  Northumbria.  The 
short  duration  of  his  life  did  not  allow  much  time  to  the  opera- 
tions of  faction  ; and,  perhaps,  from  this  cause  alone  he  de- 
scended in  peace  to  the  tomb.*  He  reigned  about  two  years; 
and  his  death,  A.  D.  810,  left  the  crown  to  Eanred,  in  whose 
reign  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria  ceased  to  be 
independent. 

Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  had,  in  the  court  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  wars  of  the  I'ranks,  imbibed  a degree  of 
political  and  military  knowledge  which  rendered  him  superior 
to  every  Anglo-Saxon  competitor;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
divisions  that  agitated  the  heptarchy,  compelled  the  dilFercnt 
kingdoms  to  acknowledge  the  predominancy  of  his  sceptre. 
Of  all  these  Northumbria  was  the  last  that  resigned  its  inde- 
pendence. In  the  year  827,  Egbert  advanced  from  the  con- 
quest of  Mercia  to  that  of  Northumbria.  This  region  of  civil 
discord  was  ill  prepared  to  resist  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
king  of  Wessex,  who  could  now  command  all  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land to  march  under  his  banners.  The  Northumbrian  king 
was  only  a pageant  of  state,  supported  by  a faction  that  reigned 
in  his  narne,  and  the  people  were  split  into  parties.  Mlien, 
therefore,  the  army  of  Egbert  approached,  Eanfrid  and  his 
court  perceiving  the  exhausted  and  turbulent  state  of  the  king- 
dom, felt  and  obeyed  the  imperious  necessity  of  submission ; 
and  without  attempting  to  decide  the  question  by  arms,  ac- 
cepted the  same  terms  that  had  been  granted  to  East  Anglia 
and  Mercia.  In  consequence  of  this , agreement  Northumbria 
■ still  remained  a distinet  but  tributary  kingdom  ; and  from  that 
period  its  kings  were  vassals  of  the  crown  of  Wessex. 

D 3 The 

* There  is  a difference  observable  l)etwecn  the  chronology  of  Rai>in 
and  that  of  Turner.  The  latter  places  the  expulsion  of  Eardulf  in  806, 
and  says,  that  Nortluimberland  was  two  years  witliout  a king.  Com- 
pare Turner’s  Hist.  Ang.-Sax.  I.  p.  182.  with  Kapin,  I.  p.  52. 
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The  authority  reserved  by  Egbert  over  the  kingdoms  of*  East 
Anglia,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria,  was  soon  weakened  by  the 
Danish  invasions.  The  year  787  is  marked  in  our  chronicles 
as  the  era  of  the  first  appearance  of  those  northern  pirates  on 
the  English  coasts.  At  that  time  their  squadrons  were  small, 
their  forces  were  feeble,  and  their  expeditions  desultory,  having 
no  other  object  than  plunder.  Their  invasions  gradually  be- 
came more  frequent  and  formidable  ; and  while  the  kings  of 
Wessex,  successors  of  Egbert,  were  fully  employed  in  defend- 
ing their  own  dominions,  they  could  only  maintain  a precarious 
sovereignty  over  the  tributary  kingdoms.  The  Northumbrians 
being  the  most  remote  from  Wessex,  at  length  recovered  their 
independence.  Osbert  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  York  ; and 
the  party  spirit  which  had  for  such  a length  of  time  agitated 
the  kingdom,  seemed  to  be  extinguished.  But  the  demon  of 
discord  again  raised  his  head,  and  plunged  the  country  into  an 
abyss  of  irremediable  calamity.  The  licentious  tyranny  of 
Osbert  is,  by  most  historians,  assigned  as  the  cause  which  re- 
vived the  factions  and  rekindled  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  North- 
umbria. It  is  said,  that  this  prince  returning  one  day  from 
hunting,  called  at  the  house  of  an  earl,  named  Bruern  Bro- 
card,  and  not  finding  him  at  home,  violated,  by  force,  the 
chastity  of  the  countess,  his  wife.  It  is  further  added,  that 
Bruern  being  informed  by  his  lady  of  the  circumstance,  excited 
a revolt  of  the  Bernicians,  v/ho,  declaring  Osbert  unworthy  to 
govern  them,  elected  another  king,  named  Ella.  Thus  was 
Northumbria  again  divided  between  two  kings  and  two  factions, 
mutually  exerting  themselves  for  each  other’s  destruction. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  this  story  of 
royal  licentiousness,  it  is  certain  that  Ella  assumed  the  sceptre 
of  Bernicia  while  Osbert  still  reigned  in  Deira;  and  though 
they  endeavoured  to  decide  the  contest  by  arms,  the  equality 
of  their  forces  preventing  the  scale  from  turning  to  either  side, 
the  two  kings  maintained  themselves  on  their  respective  thrones. 
" It  is  said  that  Bruern,  not  thinking  his  revenge  complete  with- 
out 
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out  the  utter  ruin  of  Osbert,  went  to  Denmark,  and  solicited 
the  Danish  king  to  invade  Northumbria,  which  he  represented 
as  an  easy  conquest,  being  divided  by  factions  and  exhausted 
by  civil  wars.  The  story,  however,  although  it  contains  nothing 
improbable,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity  ; nor  is  there  any  ne- 
cessity to  seek  for  such  a cause  of  the  Danish  invasions,  which 
became  daily  more  frequent,  and  required  no  other  stimulus 
than  the  natural  propensity  for  pillage  and  devastation,  which  in 
that  age  characterised  the  nations  of  the  north.  Another  story 
is  related  of  a Danish  chief,  named  Lothbroc  or  Lodbrog,  who 
being  alone  in  a small  boat,  was  driven  by  a storm  from  the 
coast  of  Denmark,  and,  after  a dangerous  navigation,  thrown 
ashore  in  the  territory  of  East  Anglia.  According  to  the  ac- 
counts of  historians,  he  was  conducted  to  the  court  of  Edmund, 
king  of  the  East  Angles,  who  hearing  his  story,  entertained 
him  in  an  hospitable  and  generous  manner.  Lodbrog  being  an 
accomplished  sportsman  was  associated  with  the  king’s  hunts- 
man, and  became  so  conspicuous  for  his  dexterity  as  to  obtain 
a distinguished  place  in  the  royal  favour.  The  huntsman,  to 
whom  historians  give  the  name  of  Bern,  growing  jealo^is  of  this 
favoured  stranger,  took  the  opportunity  of  drawing  him  into  a 
thicket,  where  he  murdered  him  and  hid  the  body.  The  king 
enquiring  for  Lodbrog  was  told  by  Bern  that  he  had  lost  him  in 
the  wood,  and  had  not  seen  him  since.  Some  days  afterwards 
Lodbrog’s  dog,  half  starved,  came  to  the  palace,  and  being 
fed,  went  away.  The  dog  repeating  this  several  times  the 
king’s  servants  followed  him,  and  were  brought  to  a sight  of 
the  corpse.  Bern  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  'the  murder  ; 
and  the  sentence  passed  on  him  by  the  king  was,  that’ he  should 
be  put  into  Lodbrog’s  boat,  and  without  tackling  or  provision 
committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  seas.  The  boat,  as  if  it  had 
known  the  way  back,  was  thrown  upon  the  Danish  coast,  and 
being  kn  own,  Bern  was  apprehended  and  examined  concerning 
the  fate  of  Lodbrog.  In  order  to  exculpate  himself,  or  to 
<lraw  the  vengeance  of  Denmark  on  Edmund,  he  told  the 
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Danes,  that  Lodbrog  having  been  cast  on  shore  in  East  Anglia, 
had,  by  the  king’s  command,  been  thrown  into  a pit  and  stung 
to  death  by  serpents,’^  This  accident  happening  immediately 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Northumbrian  earl,  who  came  to  so- 
licit assistance  from  Denmark,  in  order  to  complete  the  ruin  of 
Osbert,  his  request  was  readily  granted ; and  Inguar  and  Ubba, 
the  two  sons  of  Lodbrog,  sailed  for  East  Anglia  with  a nume- 
rous fleet  and  army,  but  were  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  the 
coasts  of  Northumbria. 

These  facts  have  been  stated  as  the  springs  of  that  bloody 
and  destructive  revolution,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century,  took  place  in  Northumbria,  and  spread  its  direful 
effects  over  all  England.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  story  of 
Lodbrog,  as  here  related,  is  replete  with  too  many  extraordinary 
coincidences,  and  wears,  on  the  whole,  too  romantic  an  aspect  to 
inspire  implicit  belief,  and  that  the  dark  and  confused  accounts 
of  our  ancient  historians  have  been  copied  by  modern  com- 
pilers. We  shall  therefore  prefer  the  sober  narrative  of  the 
historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  elaborate  investigation  of 
the  Icelandic  and  Scandinavian,  as  well  as  of  the  English 
writers,  has  reduced  the  annals  of  these  times  of  sanguinary 
confusion  to  a degree  of  consistency  sufficient  to  determine  the 
outlines,  at  least,  of  those  direful  but  interesting  events. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  north  in  these  times  was  remark- 
able for  two  peculiarities  which  were  fitted  to  produce  an  age 
of  piratical  depredation.  These  were,  the  numerous  petty  kings 
who  ruled  in  its  various  regions,  and  the  sea  kings  who  swarmed 
on  the  ocean.  “ It  was  a law  or  custom  of  the  north,  that  one 
of  the  male  children  should  be  selected  to  remain  at  home  to 
inherit  the  government ; the  rest  were  exiled  to  the  ocean,  to 

wield 

* The  liistorians  who  relate  this  story,  give  it  as  the  reason  of  the  bar- 
barous numier  of  St.  Edmund  by  the  Danes,  in  the  year  870.  But  it 
appears,  that  although  the  Daiiish  armament  first  appeared  on  the  coast 
of  East  Anglia,  no  hostilities  took  place  on  either  side  ti  1 after  the  con. 
quest  of  Northumbria.  Turner’s  Hist.  Angl.  Sax.  I.pp.  225,  ^i35,  236,  Sec. 
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wield  their  sceptres  amidst  the  turbulent  waves.  The  consent  of 
the  northern  societies  entitled  all  men  of  royal  descent,  who 
assumed  j)irucy  as  a profession,  to  enjoy  the  name  of  kings, 
though  they  possessed  no  territory.  lienee  the  sea  kings  were 
kinsmen  of  the  land  sovereigns.  While  the  eldest  ascended  the 
paternal  throne,  the  rest  of  the  family  hastened,  like  petty  Nep- 
tuncs,  to  establish  their  kingdoms  in  the  waves ; and  if  any  of 
the  land  kings  were  expelled  from  their  inheritance  by  others, 
they  also  sought  a continuance  of  their  dignity  on  the  ocean. 
When  the  younger  branches  of  a reigning  dynasty  were  about 
to  become  sea  kings,  the  ships  and  their  requisite  equipments 
were  furnished  as  a patrinvonial  right,  and  perhaps  as  a political 
convenience.’^  From  the  numerous  cotemporary  princes  that 
reigned  in  the  difi’erent  districts  of  Scandinavia  and  Denmark, 
the  ocean  swarmed  with  sea  kings,  and  the  mischief  which  they 
did  on  the  coasts  of  the  more  civilized  countries  of  Europe  was 
incalculable.  “ The  sea  kings  had  the  name  of  honour ; but 
they  were  only  a portion  of  those  pirates  who,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, covered  the  ocean.  Not  only  the  children  of  the  kings, 
but  every  man  of  importance  equipped  ships,  and  roamed 
about  the  seas  to  acquire  property  by  force.  At  the  age  of 
tw'elve  the  sons  of  the  great  were  in  action  under  military 
tutors.  Piracy  was  not  only  the  most  honourable  occupation, 
but  the  best  harvest  of  wealth ; it  was  not  only  consecrated  to 
public  emulation,  by  the  illustrious  who  pursued  it,  but  no  one 
was  esteemed  noble,  no  one,  was  respected,  who  did  not  return 
in  the  winter  with  ships  laden  with  booty.”*  Even  the  land 
kings  were  addicted  to  piracy:  it  was  their  general  employment 
in  the  summer  months.  Hence  all  the  habits,  all  the  feelings, 
all  the  ideas  of  these  people  were  ferocious,  and  the  sea  kings 
of  the  north  were  a set  of  beings  w horn  Europe  regarded  with 
horror. 

Kagnar  Lodbrog  was  one  of  this  dreadful  race.  This  warrior, 

whose 

* Vide  Turner’s  view  of  the  political  state  of  the  North.  Hist.  Aiig.- 
Sax.  Vol.  I.  book  3,  chap,  1,  2,  &c. 
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whose  death  had  so  fatal  an  influence  on  England,  is  so  near 
that  point  in  northern  antiquities  where  the  light  of  history 
begins  to  mingle  with  the  darknes  of  fabulous  tradition,  that 
though  his  existence  is  unquestionable,  his  “ definite  form  and 
destinct  features  cannot  be  traced.” 

Our  author  only  observes,  that  facts  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted, attest  that  he  ruled  in  the  Danish  isles  ; that  he  passed 
his  life  in  the  most  active  piracy;  that  his  children  followed  his 
example  ; that  he  perished  in  Northumbria,  and  that  Ella,  who 
reigned  in  Bernicia,  from  A.  D.  862,  to  A.  D.  867,  was  the 
author  of  his  destruction.  His  reputed  quida,  or  death-song, 
which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  and  exhibits  one 
of  the  most  horrible  states  of  society  in  which  the  human  species 
has  lived,  celebrates  the  depredations  of  Ragnar  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Orkneys,  in  Northumbria,  in  the  Hebrides, 
Ireland,  and  Anglesea,  besides  other  visitations  in  different 
countries ; and  the  Frankish  chronicles  mention  two  invasions 
of  France,  one  by  Biorn  Ironside,  the  son  of  Ragnar,  in  the 
year  843,  and  the  other  by  Ragnar  himself,  in  845,  when  he 
sailed  up  the  Seine  to  Paris,  and  entered  that  city  on  the  eve 
of  the  paschal  solemnity.  Before  his  time  the  sea  kings  had 
seldom  extended  their  depredations  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Baltic ; but  when  he  had  crossed  new  oceans,  and  thrown  the 
beam  of  glory  round  his  course,  adventurers  swarmed  on  every 
coast,  eager  to  trace  his  way.  New  heroes  appeared  every 
year,  and  the  seas  were  covered  with  ever-succeeding  fleets  of 
those  greedy  and  ruthless  barbarians. 

Ragnar  having  constructed  two  ships  of  a larger  size  than 
any  ever  used  before  by  the  Danish  and  Scandinavian  pirates, 
selected  England  for  the  theatre  of  his  depredations.  But 
whether  these  vessels  were  two  large  for  the  ignorant  navigation 
of  that  period,  or  it  happened  through  stress  of  weather,  they 
were  wrecked  on  the  Northumbrian  coast.  Thrown  on  a hostile 
shore,  without  the  means  of  return,  Ragnar  moved  forward  to 
plunder  and  ravage,  regardless  of  his  fate,  although  he  could  not 
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be  Ignorant  that  his  small  band  would  soon  be  confronted  by 
superior  strength.  Ella,  one  of  the  rival  kings  of  Northumbria, 
marched  with  his  whole  force  against  the  fearless  invader  ; and 
a fierce,  though  unequal  conflict  ensued.  This  was  the  last  time 
that  Uagnar  waved  his  spear,  which  his  quida  calls  “ dire  de- 
vastations harbinger.’^  After  seeing  most  of  his  followers  fall 
around  him,  he  was  at  length  overpowered  and  made  prisoner. 
He  had  immolated  hecatombs  of  the  human  species  ; and  if  the 
death  of  one  man  could  atone  for  the  destruction  of  thousands, 
his  torments  might  have  expiated  his  crimes.  He  was  doomed 
by  Ella  to  perish  with  lingering  pain,  in  a dungeon,  stung  by 
venomous  snakes. 

Thus  Ragnar  Lodbrog  perished.  His  life  had  disturbed  the 
world,  and  his  death  was  a fruitful  source  of  calamity.  His  fate 
excited  the  indignant  feelings  of  his  sons  ; their  grief  assumed 
the  most  vindictive  form.  They  determined  on  the  most  un- 
bounded retaliation,  and  they  collected  numerous  hosts  for  that 
purpose.  ‘‘  Federated  bands  of  warriors,  inflamed  with  fierce 
and  determined  hatred  against  the  king  who  had  destroyed 
their  favourite  hero,  assembled  from  every  region.  Jutes, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Frisians,  and  other  nations,  joined 
in  the  expedition.  Eight  kings  and  jarls,  the  children,  the  re- 
lations, and  the  associates  of  Ragnar  were  with  it.’*  Such  a 
force  had  never  before  sailed  from  Denmark.  The  invaders 
were  in  different  bands,  but  Inguar  and  Ubba,  two  of  the  sons 
of  Ragnar,  had  the  command  of  the  whole  armament.  Whether 
accident  or  design  directed  their  course  to  East  Anglia  is  un- 
certain, but  their  first  landing  was  on  that  coast ; and  they 
derived  from  it  great  benefit.  They  attempted  no  hostility,  and 
they  procured  a supply  of  horses  from  the  king,  who  wished  to 
keep  on  fair  terms  with  these  formidable  visitors,  and  to  see  the 
collected  storm  fall  on  some  other  part  of  the  country.*  During 
the  winter  they  remained  peaceably  in  their  camp,  collecting 
provisions  and  uniting  their  barbarian  bands.  Early  in  the 

spring 

* Turner’s  Hist.  Ang.-Sax.  I.  p.  225.  Kuntingcl.  p,548. 
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spring  of  867  they  broke  up  their  camp,  and  sailing  for  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  entered  the  Humber. 

When  the  Danish  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast  the  sanguinary 
drama  of  civil  war  was  acting  in  Northumbria ; and  that  turbu- 
lent kingdom,  almost  ever  the  theatre  of  secret  conspiracy  or 
open  rebellion,  was  ill  prepared  to  resist  so  formidable  an  inva- 
sion. The  two  rival  kings,  Osbert  and  Ella,  intent  on  each 
others  destruction,  were  regardless  of  the  storm  which  was 
coming  to  sweep  them  both  away,  and  transfer  to  foreign  bar- 
barians the  crown  for  which  they  contended.  The  Danes 
landed  their  forces,  and  meeting  with  no  opposition,  ravaged 
Holderness,  and  massacred  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  -were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  Advancing  with 
insatiable  avidity  and  ruthless  vengeance,  they  destroyed  with 
nre  and  sword  all  the  country  near  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Humber.  The  two  Northumbrian  usurpers  at  length  tardily 
sheathed  the  sword  of  contending  ambition,  and  Osbert  collected 
an  army  at  York,  to  repel  the  invaders.  According  to  the 
narrative  of  Rapin,  supported  by  Brompton  and  Malmsbury, 
Osbert,  in  this  extremity,  applied  to  Ella,  though  an  enemy,  for 
his  assistance.  Ella,  conscious  of  his  cruel  treatment  of  Ragnar 
Lodbrog,  and  dreading  the  vengeance  of  his  sons,  willingly 
acceded  to  Osbert’s  proposal  of  suspending  their  mutual  hostili- 
ties, and  joining  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  proceeded  with  all  possible  expedition  to  bring 
him  a powerful  reinforcement.  “ If,  says  Rapin,  Osbert  could 
have  resolved  to  remain  in  York  till  Ella’s  arrival,  who  was  upon 
the  march,  he  would  doubtless  have  embarrassed  the  king  of 
Denmark,*  who,  by  that  means,  would  have  been  forced  to 
oppose  the  enemy  in  two  places  at  once.  But  his  great  courage 
would  not  suffer  him  to  take  so  good  a resolution.  Perhaps  it 
was  with  regret  that  he  saw  himself  constrained  to  have  recourse 
to  his  enemy,  or  it  may  be,  he  was  afraid  of  some  treachery. 
However  this  may  be,  without  expecting  Ella’s  ^approach,  he 

sallied 

* Rapin  ought  to  have  said  the  Danish  general 
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sallied  out  of  York,  and  attacked  the  Danes  so  vigorously  that 
they  could  hardly  stand  the  shock,  and  were  near  being  put  in 
disorder.  But  their  obstinate  resistance  having  at  length  cooled 
the  ardour  of  their  enemies,  they  pressed  them  in  their  turn, 
and  compelled  them  to  retire  in  confusion  into  the  towri. 
Osbert  enraged  to  see  a certain  victory,  as  he  thought,  snatched 
out  of  his  hands,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  rally  his  troops, 
but  was  slain  in  the  retreat,  with  abundance  of  his  men.  This 
victory  having  opened  the  gates  of  York  to  the  Danes,  they 
entered  the  city  to  refresh  themselves,  whilst  Ella  was  advancing 
in  hopes  of  repairing  the  loss  occasioned  by  Osbert’s  precipita- 
tion. Ivar  having  just  triumphed  over  one  of  the  kings,  and 
not  believing  the  other  to  be  more  formidable,  marched  out  of 
York,  and  gave  him  battle.  This  action  was  not  less  bloody 
than  the  first,  nor  less  fatal  to  the  English ; Ella  lost  his  life, 
and  his  army  was  entirely  routed.  Some  say  this  prince  was  not 
slain  in  the  battle,  but  being  taken  prisoner,  Ivar  ordered  him 
to  be  flayed  alive,  in  revenge  for  his  father’s  death.”  His  death 
was  commemorated  in  the  name  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  in 
the  time  of  Brompton,  w'as  called  Ellas*  Croft.* 

The  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  given  a somewhat 
dilferent  account,  founded  on  an  elaborate  examination  both  of 
the  Scandinavian  and  the  English  writers.  After  mentioning 
that  the  Danes  passed  the  winter  in  their  camp,  in  East  Anglia, 
he  says,  “ In  the  next  spring,  867,  the  invaders  roused  from 
their  useful  repose  and  marched  into  Yorkshire.  The  metro- 
polis was  their  first  object,  and  on  the  first  of  March  it  yielded 
to  their  attack.  Devastation  followed  their  footsteps  : they  ex- 
tended their  divisions  to  the  Tyne,  but  without  passing  it  re- 
turned to  York.  Osbert  and  Ella  having  completed  their  paci- 
fication, moved  forwards,  accompanied  w ith  eight  of  their  earls, 
and  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  assaulted  the  northmen  near  York. 
The  Danes,  surprised  by  the  attack,  fled  into  the  city.  The 
English  pursued  with  the  eagerness  of  anticipated  victory, 

broke 

* At  this  time  no  piece  of  gromicl  near  York  is  known  by  this  nasne. 
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broke  down  the  slight  walls,  and  entered,  conflicting  promis-* 
cuously  with  their  enemies  ; but  having  abandoned  the  great 
advantage  of  superior  discipline,  the  English  rushed  only  to 
destruction.*  No  nation  could  hope  to  excel  the  northmen  in 
personal  intrepidity  or  manual  dexterity : from  their  childhood 
they  were  exercised  in  single  combat  and  disorderly  w^arfare  : 
the  disunited  Northumbrians  were  therefore  cut  down  with  irre- 
mediable slaughter.  Osbert  and  Ella,  their  chiefs,  and  most  of 
their  army  perished.  The  sons  of  Ragnar  inflicted  a cruel  and 
inhuman  retaliation  on  Ella,  for  their  father’s  sufferings.  They 
divided  his  back,  spread  his  ribs  into  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  and 
agonized  his  lacerated  flesh  by  the  addition  of  the  saline  stimu- 
lus.” It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  differences  found  in  the 
accounts  of  our  historians,  relate  to  the  particular  circumstances 
attending  the  arrival  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog  in  England,  the  causes, 
which  produced  his  fatal  catastrophe,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  two  Northumbrian  kings  fell  victims  to  the  vengeance 
of  his  sons.  The  substantial  part,  how'ever,  of  the  calamitous, 
but  interesting  history,  is  established  beyond  contradiction  or 
doubt.  It  is  evident  that  Lodbrog  perished  in  Northumbria ; 
that  York,  the  metropolis  of  that  kingdom,  was  captured  and 
totally  destroyed  by  his  sons ; that  Osbert  and  Ella  perished, 
either  in  the  same  battle  or  in  tw’o  successive  conflicts  with  the 
Danes ; and  in  fine,  that  Yorkshire  was  the  theatre  on  which 
first  began  to  be  acted  the  horrible  drama  which  extended,  for 
the  space  of  a century,  its  bloody  scenes  over  all  England. 

This  sanguinary  conflict  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  North- 
umbria, which  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  now  became  a Danish 
kingdom.  Inguar,  or  Ivar,  established  his  throne  at  York  ; 
the  city  was  rebuilt  and  colonized  by  his  followers,  and  the 
Danish  sceptre  was  swayed  over  all  the  districts  between  the 

Humber 

* Mr.  Turner  here  quotes  Asser,  who  says,  that  York  had  not,  at  this 
period,  such  stroog  walls  as  afterwards  in  the  latter  part  of  Alfred’s  reign. 
Hist.  Ang.-Sax.  I.  p.  226.  The  walls  had  in  all  probability  been  demolished 
ill  the  British  and  Saxon  civil  wars. 
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Humber  and  the  Tyne.  From  York  the  overwhelming  torrent 
rolled  southward  with  unabated  fury.  The  Danes  no  longer 
fought  merely  for  plunder,  but  for  dominion.  While  Inguar 
reigned  in  York,  other  bands  devoted  themselves  to  promote 
the  ambitious  views  of  their  chieftains,  who  also  aspired  to  royal 
settlements.  In  the  following  year,  868,  the  northmen  moved 
forward  into  Mercia,  and  established  themselves  in  Nottingham, 
where  they  passed  the  winter.  The  Mercian  king  and  his 
nobles  urgently  solicited  the  aid  of  Ethelred  the  First,  monarch 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  with  his  brother,  the  renowned  Alfred, 
and  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions,  marched  to  their  support 
against  the  invaders.  The  Danes  perceiving  the  superiority  of 
the  united  English  army,  shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls 
of  the  town,  and  thus  neither  side  being  able  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  other,  a pacification  was  concluded.  If  their 
chieftains  aimeil  at  dominion,  plunder  was  the  object  of  their 
rapacious  bands ; and  in  the  year  869  the  Danes  returned  to 
York,  with  a very  considerable  booty.  The  whole  of  the  Danish 
force  was  concentrated  in  that  city  and  the  surrounding 
country,  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  which  was  the 
third  of  their  residence  in  England,  when  several  large  bodies 
of  their  army,  under  different  leaders,  again  quitted  their  York- 
shire stations,  and  moved  towards  the  southern  provinces. 

Every  reader  of  English  history  is  acquainted  with  the  dire- 
ful effects  of  that  tremendous  storm  which,  thus  moving  forward 
from  York,  converted  all  England  into  a scene  of  desolation. 
It  is  necessary  here  to  confine  our  narrative  to  the  affairs  which 
particularly  relate  to  this  county.  From  the  confused  accounts 
of  those  barbarous  times,  it  appears  that  Inguar  did  not  long 
remain  inactive  at  Y’^ork  ; his  restless  disposition  prompted  him 
to  extend  his  dominions,  and  to  lead  several  expeditions  in  per- 
son. His  reign  however  W'as  only  of  short  duration.  According 
to  some  historians  he  died  in  the  year  870,  soon  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  conquest  of  East  Anglia  ; but  the  annals  of  Ulster 
place  his  death  two  years  later.*  In  the  year  875,  according 
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to  Asserius,*  Yorkshire  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Northumbria, 
was  parcelled  out  among  the  Danish  officers ; but  nothing  is 
now  known  of  their  political  economy  or  their  domestic  trans- 
actions, except  at  certain  intervals  when  their  history  comes  in 
contact  with  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.  In  the  year 
878  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  as  well  as  those  of  East-Anglia, 
acknowledged  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  Alfred,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarch ; and  a young  man  named  Guthred  was  made 
king  of  York.f  This  prince  died  in  the  year' 894,  and  the  line 
of  his  successors  is  detailed  in  a very  confused  and  discordant 
manner.  In  the  year  901  the  first  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  son  and  successor  of  the  great  Alfred,  Ethelwold,  his 
cousin,  attempted  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  hand  ; and  the 
Northumbrian  Danes,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  rebel  prince, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  to  them  for  refuge,  placed  him  on 
the  throne  of  York.  But  the  Northumbrian  sovereignty, 
though  independent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  except  so 
far  as  related  to  homage,  was  only  a glaring  title,  generally 
connected  wdth  speedy  deposition.  Edward  no  sooner  marched 
towards  their  frontier,  than  the  Danes  abandoned  Ethelwold, 
who,  after  exercising  piracy  for  sometime  on  the  seas,  was  slain 
in  battle  : and  about  tw’o  years  afterwards  peace  was  restored 
between  the  Anglo-Danes  and  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

In  the  year  910  the  war  -vras  again  renewed  between  the  two 
rival  powers.  Edvrard  ravaged  great  part  of  Northumbria.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought ; the  Danes  were  totally  routed  ; two 
of  their  kings,  Halfden  and  Eowils,  brothers  of  the  celebrated 
Inguar,  fell,  with  many  of  their  great  officers  and  several  thou- 
sand of  their  soldiers.  The  issue  of  this  conflict  established  the 
superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarch  over  his  dangerous 
neighbours ; and  he  pursued  the  plans  wffiich  the  great  Alfred 
had  devised  for  the  protection  of  his  dominions.  As  the  Danes 
possessed  the  north  of  England  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tweed, 
he  constructed  fortresses  along  his  frontiers.  Manchester,  Tam- 

worth, 
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wortli,  Leicoster,  and  Nottingham,  were  military  stations, 
strongly  fortified,  well  replenished  with  soldiers,  and  commo- 
diously  situated  for  repelling  invasion,  and  confining  within  its 
own  boundaries  the  Danish  power  of  York. 

About  this  period  Northumbria  was  divided  between  three 
Danish  princes.  Sigtryg  and  Nigel,  two  sons  of  Inguar, 
reigned  in  Bernicia,  and  Reginald  sat  on  the  throne  of 
York.  Sigtryg  having  found  means  to  put  his  brother  to 
death,  usurped  the  sceptre,  and  ruled  all  the  country  beyond 
the  Tyne.  Such  was  the  state  of  Northumbria  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Athelstan  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  throne,  in  924.  That 
monarch,  the  legitimacy  of  whose  birth  was  disputed,  and 
whose  life  had,  soon  after  his  accession,  been  threatened  b}' 
a dangerous  conspiracy,  was  disposed  to  court  the  alliance 
rather  than  encounter  the  enmity  of  the  Anglo-Danes,  while 
his  sceptre  was  precarious  and  his  pow'er  but  imperfectly  es- 
tablished. In  this  view  he  offered  his  sister  to  Sigtryg  in 
marriage,  on  condition  that  he  should  embrace  Christianity. 
The  proposal  w as  accepted,  and  the  nuptials  w'ere  celebrated 
with  magnificence.  According  to  Malmsbury,  Sigtryg  repu- 
diated his  wife,  and  relapsed  into  idolatry.  This  account,  how- 
ever, is  not  w’ell  authenticated ; but  it  is  certain  that  Sigtryg 
did  not  live  more  than  one  year  after  his  marriage  w ith  the 
sister  of  Athelstan.*  He  left,  by  a former  wife,  two  sons, 
Anlaff  and  Godfrid ; and^the  defective  historians  of  those  times 
have  not  developed  the  reasons  that  induced  Athelstan  to  de- 
prive these  princes  of  their  paternal  dominions.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  no  sooner  heard  of  Sigtryg’s  death,  than  he 
marched  an  army  into  Northumbria  with  such  expetlition  that 
Anlaff  and  Godfrid,  with  Reginald,  the  Danish  king  of  York, 
had  scarcely  time  to  escape.  Anlaff  fled  into  Ireland  ; Godfrid 
took  refuge  in  Scotland ; respecting  the  fate  of  Reginald  history 
is  silent.f  After  their  flight  Athelstan  made  himself  master  of 
all  Northumbria,  except  the  castle  of  York,  which  was  exceed- 
. VoL.  XVI.  E ingly 
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ingly  strong,  and  well  garrisoned  with  Danish  troops.  The 
king  of  Scotland  having,  at  the  solicitation  of  Athelstan,  agreed 
to  deliver  up  Godfrid,  the  Danish  prince  made  his  escape;  and 
after  a fruitless  attempt  on  the  city  of  York,  took  to  the  seas, 
and  for  some  time  followed  the  occupation  of  piracy.  It  is  said, 
that  he  afterwards  surrendered  himself  to  Athelstan,  who  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  and  allowed  him  a liberal  maintenance  ; but 
that  in  consequence  of  some  disgust,  or  ill-grounded  suspicion, 
he  again  withdrew,  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 

Anlaff,  however,  being  a man  of  abilities  and  exertion,  took 
the  most  active  measures  for  recovering  his  paternal  inheritance. 
He  drew  over  to  his  interest  the  different  chieftains  of  Ireland 
and  Wales,  wdio  were  jealous  of  Athelstan’s  power,  and  Con- 
stantine, king  of  Scotland,  whom  maxims  of  policy  induced  to 
desire  the  restoration  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  which 
served  as  a barrier  between  his  dominions  and  those  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Thus  a potent  confederacy  was  formed,  and  the 
united  mass  of  its  power  was  augmented  by  hordes  of  martial 
adventurers  from  Norway  and  the  Baltic.  Anlaff  opened  the 
direful  drama,  by  entering  the  Humber  with  a fleet  of  six 
hundred  and  fifteen  ships,  manned  with  a numerous  crowd  of 
warriors.  The  hostile  force  being  disembarked,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  abandoned  the  stations  that  were  weakly  fortified;  but 
the  stronger  fortresses  being  well  garrisoned,  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  invaders,  and  thus  gave  Athelstan  time  to  prepare  for  the 
contest.  Both  sides  having  concentrated  their  force,  a decisive 
and  sanguinary  conflict  took  place;  the  confederates  were 
totally  defeated ; Constantine,  king  of  Scotland,*  six  Welsh 
and  Irish  kings,  with  twelve  of  their  earls  and  general  officers, 
and  an  incredible  number  of  their  soldiers  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Anlaff,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  and 
again  took  refuge  in  Ireland.  This  important  battle  was  fought 
A.  D.  934,  and  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  conflicts  that  had 

ever 

* Mr  Tamer  tliinks  it  was  not  Constantine,  but  his  son,  that  fell  in  thk 
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ever  taken  place  between  the  Danes  and  the  Anglo-Saxons.* 
The  scene  of  action  is  by  Rapin  called  Brunanbiirgh ; but 
diftercnt  writers,  as  Ethelwerd,  Simeon  of  Durham,  and  Malms- 
bury,  give  it  different  names  ; and  no  historical  or  antiquarian 
research  has  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  its  position.-]'  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  issue  of  the  contest  left  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarch  master  of  all  Northumbria,  whieh  he  held  in  subjection 
by  numerous  garrisons,  as  the  population  was  chiefly  Danish  ; 
and  he  totally  destroyed  the  castle  of  York.  Some  time  after- 
wards Eric,  king  of  Norway,  being  expelled  by  his  subjects, 
was  graciously  received  by  Athclstan,  and  placed  in  Northum- 
bria to  reign,  as  a vassal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  crown.  Eric  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  fixed  his  habitation  at  York,f  which 
again  became  a royal  residence. 

On  the  death  of  Athelstan,  Anlaff  renewed  his  efforts  for  the 
crown  of  Northumbria.  Having  obtained  assi-tance  from  Olaus, 
king  of  Norway,  he  once  more  entered  the  country ; and  appear- 
ing before  York,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  by  the  citizens, 
who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  interests.  The  example  of  the 
metropolis  was  followed  by  most  of  the  other  towms,  the  English 
garrisons  being  either  expelled  or  cut  in  pieces  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  in  general  of  the  Danish  race.  Anlaff  having 
thus  become  master  of  Northumbria,  resolved  to  extend  his 
conquests,  and  entering  Mercia,  w\as  joined  by  the  Danes  of 
that  country,  who  aided  him  in  reducing  several  fortresses. 
Edmund,  the  successor  of  Athelstan,  who  then  swayed  the 
Anglo-Saxon  sceptre,  collected  his  forces  and  marched  against 
the  enemy.  The  hostile  armies  met  near  Chester,  where  a 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  neither  could  boast  of  any  consider- 
able advantage ; the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who 
were  with  the  two  armies,  interposed,  to  prevent  the  further 

E 2 effusion 

♦ Vide  Ingiilpli,  p.  37.  Ethelwerd,  p.  848. 
t Turner’s  Hist.  Anglo-Sax.  I.  p.  347,  note  35. 
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effusion  of  blood ; and  a peace  was  concluded,  on  teiTHS  ex- 
tremely advantageous  to  Anlaff,  who  wa&  by  this  treaty  con- 
firmed in  the  throne  of  Northumbria,  with  a greater  extent  of 
territory  than  his  father  had  ever  possess^. 

This  revolution  took  place  about  A.  D.  942,  and  from  that 
period,  till  the  total  extinction  of  the  Northumbrian  power, 
including  a space  of  ten  years,  the  history  of  this  county  is 
involved  in  chaotic  confusion.  Some  writers  say  that  Anlaff 
died  the  year  after  the  peace  was  concluded,  others  assert  that 
he  lived  to  a much  later  period.*  According  to  Rapin,  the 
Northumbrians  revolted  against  him,  and  placed  his  nephew, 
Reginald,  on  the  throne  of  York.  A civil  war  ensuing,  Edmund 
marched  into  Northumbria,  obliged  the  two  kings  to  conclude  a 
peace,  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
paramount  sovereign.  After  his  departure  they  resumed  their 
arms,  but  Edmund,  suddenly  marching  against  them,  compelled 
them  both  to  fly,  and  incorporated  Northumbria  with  his  other 
dominions. 

The  history  of  Eric,  whom  Athelstan,  according  to  the 
northern  writers  quoted  by  Turner,  made  king  of  Northumbria, 
is  not  less  obscure : it  seems  that  he  was  expelled  by  Anlaff ’s 
invasion.  Turner  says  that  he  employed  himself  for  some  time 
in  piracy,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  a number  of  sea  kings, 
who  joined  their  forces- to  aid  his  fortunes;  and  all  historians 
agree  that  the  Northumbrians  received  him  again  as  their  sove- 
reign. Rapin  places  this  event  in  the  year  950;  but  seems 
ignorant  of  the  orgiii  of  Eric,  of  his  previous  reign  at  York,  and 
of  his  expulsion,  and  introduces  him  as  a new  personage.  He 
also  speaks  of  Anlaff  as  still  living,  and  again  expelled  by  his  tur- 
bulent subjects.  He  says  that  the  people  of  Northumbria  being 
divided  into  two  factions,  one  adhering  to  Eric,  the  other  to 
Anlaff,  Edred,  the  successor  of  Edmund,  who  then  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  seized  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  them  under  his  yoke.  He  marched  a 

numerous 
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numerous  army  against  them;  but  appeased  by  their  submission, 
he  permitted  Eric  to  reign,  under  the  condition  of  paying  him 
tribute,  and  acknowledging  his  paramount  sovereignty.  He  then 
departed  from  York,  and  moved  southward  witli  his  army.  But 
while  he  marched  forward  in  a careless  manner,  and  unapprehen- 
sive of  danger  from  a people  to  whom  he  had  been  so  indulgent, 
the  Northumbrians  sallied  out  from  York  in  great  numbers,  and 
overtaking  him  at  Castleford,*  attacked  his  rear  with  such  im- 
petuosity, that  had  not  Edred  displayed,  in  this  critical  juncture, 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  valour,  conduct,  and  resolution,  his 
whole  army  must  have  been  cut  in  pieces.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
monarch,  justly  enraged  at  this  act  of  ingratitude  and  perfidy, 
instantly  marched  back  to  the  gates  of  York.  His  approacli 
excited  universal  consternation  : the  Northumbrians  saw  them- 
selves unable  to  resist  his  arms,  and  they  dreaded  the  effects  of 
his  vengeance.  In  such  a situation,  submission  alone  could 
preserve  them  from  ruin.  Obeying  the  dictates  of  imperious 
necessity,  they  surrendered  themselves  to  his  mercy.  Edred 
received  their  submission,  and  incorporated  their  kingdom  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.  Rapin  states,  that  the  Northum- 
brians renounced  their  allegiance  to  Eric,  and  put  Amac,  the 
son  of  Anlaff,  to  death ; but  he  does  not  say  what  became  after- 
wards either  of  Eric  or  Anlaff.  Turner,  who,  as  already  ob- 
served, places  the  death  of  Anlaff  about  a year  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  him  and  Edmund,  says, 
on  the  authority  of  Snorre,  the  Icelandic  writer,  that  Eric, 
with  five  other  kings,  among  whom  he  names  Gothorm,  and  his 
sons  Ivar  and  Harekr,  probably  sea  kings,  perished  in  battle 
against  Edred.  But  the  confusion  and  contradiction  that  pre- 
vail among  historians  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  from  the  time  of  its  subjugation  by  Athelstan,  in  the 
year  934*,  to  its  final  subversion  by  Edred,  in  951,  baffle  all  the 
efforts  of  modern  investigation,  And,  indeed,  from  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  Inguar  and  Ubba,  our  writers  are  but  imperfectly 
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acquainted  with  Northumbrian  history.  A succession  of  bar- 
barian sovereigns  is  known  to  us  only  by  casual  intimation  ; and 
the  Danish  kings,  who  during  the  space  of  fourscore  years  sat 
on  the  throne  of  York,  appear  in  their  rest  of  obscurity,  like  the 
distant  forest  at  the  last  refraction  of  the  departed  sun ; — we 
behold  only  a dark  mass  of  gloom  in  which  we  can  trace  no 
shapes,  and  can  scarcely  distinguish  individuals. 

But  whatever  disagreement  may  be  found  among  historians  in 
regard  to  particular  facts  and  personages,  it  is  certain  that  at 
the  period  now  under  consideration,  York  was  for  ever  divested 
of  its  regal  honours.  Edred  reduced  Northumbria  to  a pro- 
vince of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  and  made  Earl  Osulf  its 
first  governor.*  The  inhabitants,  governed  by  English  earls, 
and  overawed  by  strong  garrisons,  could  no  longer  aspire  to 
independence.  From  that  important  era  the  history  of  York- 
shire is  blended  with,  or  rather  involved  in  that  of  the  English 
monarchy,  although  at  different  intervals  of  time  we  meet  with 
important  transactions  of  which  this  county,  or  some  particular 
part  of  it,  was  the  theatre,  and  which  will  be  noticed  in  their 
appropriate  places.  It  suffices  here  to  observe,  that  Northum^ 
bria  being  degraded  from  royalty,  we  find  a succession  of  earls 
or  viceroys,  who,  as  well  as  the  ancient  kings,  had  their  resir 
dence  at  York.  These  are  arranged  by  historians  in  the  follow- 
ing order : first,  Osulf,  commissioned  by  Edred,  in  the  year 
951.  In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Edgar,  he  had  Oslac  for  his 
colleague  in  the  government ; but  afterwards  their  authority 
was  united  in  the  person  of  Waltheof,  the  second  earl.  The 
third  wasUthred;  fourth,  Hircus;  fifth,  Eadulf;  sixth,  Aldred ; 
seventh,  Eadulf  the  Second;  eighth,  Siward;  ninth,  Toston  or 
Tosti,  brother  of  king  Harold;  and  tenth,  Morcar,  who  wa^ 

earl 

* Ingnlplius,  speaking  of  Edred’s  invasion  of  Northumbria,  says  “ Era- 
saque  tota  ten  a,  et  in  cineres  redacta,  ita  utinultis  milliariis,  longo  tempore 
sequent!,  solitndo  fieret.”  The  whole  country  was  destroyed  and  laid  in 
ashes,  so  that  for  the  space  of  many  miles  it  remained  for  a long  time  a so? 
litary  desert.  Ingulph.  p.  41. 
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^arl  of  Northumberland  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
Concerning  the  first  seven  earls,  or  their  government,  history 
commemorates  no  important  particulars ; but  the  three  last 
make  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  English  monarchy. 
Siward  was  a man  of  a gigantic  stature,  of  an  athletic  form  and 
strength,  and  of  extraordinary  courage.  In  the  year  1055,  he 
was  sent  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  an  army,  against  the 
Scottish  usurper  Macbeth.  One  decisive  conflict  terminated  the 
war : many  thousands  of  both  armies  perished ; Siward  lost  his 
son  and  his  jiephevr ; but  he  defeated  the  usurper,  and  placed 
Malcolm,  the  legitimate  king,  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
After  this  expedition  Siward  returned  to  York  with  a great 
booty;  but  on  his  arrival  he  fell  sick  of  a dysentery,  which  ter- 
minated his  days.  The  glory  of  a warrior  was  in  his  eyes  thi 
greatest  felicity,  and  when  he  saw  his  dissolution  approaching, 
■he  sighed  for  the  funeral  trophies  of  a field  of  battle.  Addressing 
himself  to  his  attendants,  “ I feel  disgraced,’’  said  he,  “ that  I 
should  have  survived  so  many  combats  to  perish  now  like  a 
cow:  clothe  me  in  my  mail,  fasten  on  my  sword,  and  give  me  my 
shield  and  battle-axe,  that  I may  die  like  a soldier.”  His  friends 
obeyed  the  injunction ; he  was  clad  in  his  warlike  habiliments, 
and  in  that  maner  he  expired. 

On  Siward’s  death,  which  happened  in  1055,  Tosti,  the  bro- 
ther of  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England,  was  appointed 
earl  of  Northumbria.  During  the  space  of  nearly  ten  )^ears 
Tosti  governed  that  province  ; but  at  length  his  tyrannical  con- 
duct drove  the  people  to  revolt.  The  insurgents  expelled  him, 
seized  his  treasures,  and  appointed  Morcar  to  be  their  earl. 
Harold  being  ordered  by  the  king  to  quell  the  insurrection, 
began  his  march,  while  Morcar,  at  the  head  of  the  Northum- 
brians, advanced  southward  from  Yorkshire.  The  two  armies 
met  at  Northampton ; but  the  business  was  settled  without  effu- 
sion of  blood.  Harold  listened  to  the  just  complaints  of  the 
Northumbrians,  and,  being  convinced  of  his  brother’s  miscon- 
duct, abandoned  his  cause,  and  interceded  with  the  king  in 
E 4'  favour 
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favour  of  the  insurgents.  Morcar  was  confirmed  in  his  earl- 
dom, and  Tosti,  with  his  family  and  friends,  took  refuge  in 
Flanders. 

Between  this  event  and  the  accession  of  Harold  to  the  English 
throne,  a very  short  interval  elapsed ; and  the  vindictive  spirit  of 
Tosti  impelled  him  to  disturb  his  brother  in  the  possession  of  his 
new  dignity.  The  duke  of  Normandy  encouraged  him  to  execute 
his  designs;*  and  his  father-in-law,  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  fur- 
nished him  with  forty,  or,  according  to  others,  with  sixty  ships.f 
With  these  he  infested  the  English  coast,  and,  entering  the 
Humber,  made  a descent  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  committed 
the  most  horrible  ravages.  Morcar,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
with  his  brother  Edwin,  earl  of  Chester,  marched  expeditiously 
against  the  invader,  who  passed  over  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Humber.  The  two  earls,  having  found  means  to  follow  and 
surprise  him  in  Lincolnshire,  defeated  his  small  band,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fly  to  his  ships.  Tosti,  finding  himself  unable  to 
perform  any  thing  considerable  with  his  diminutive  force,  sailed 
to  Scotland,  with  the  design  of  exciting  the  Scottish  monarch 
to  join  him  in  the  invasion  of  England.  That  prince,  however, 
was  little  inclined  to  engage  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise  ; and 
Tosti  therefore  made  application  to  Harrald  Hadrada,^  king  of 
Norway,  with  whom  he  was  more  successful.  He  was  not  at  a 
loss  for  plausible  arguments  to  persuade  that  prince  to  under- 
take the  conquest  of  England : he  asserted  that  there  existed 
in  the  kingdom  two  powerful  factions,  one  adhering  to  the  in- 
terests of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  other  to  those  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  but  both  of  them  determined  enemies  to  the  king  ; 
adding,  that  he  himself  had  a strong  party  in  Northumberland, 
which  would  greatly  promote  the  execution  of  his  design.  He 
also  assured  the  Norwegian  monarch,  that  king  Harold  was 

extremely 

* Daniel’s  Hist,  de  France,  III.  p.  90. 
t Vide  Matt.  West.  p.  433 ; and  Malmsb.  p.  94. 

t He  is  so  named  by  the  northern  writers  ; but  Kapin,  and  most  of  tli® 
English  historians,  call  him  Harold  Ha-fagre. 
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extremely  odious  to  the  English,  and  would  be  deserted  by  the 
majority  of  his  subjects  as  soon  as  a foreign  army  should  appear 
on  the  coast  to  support  their  revolt.  These  representations 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  induce  Hadrada  to  engage  in  the 
project.  Persuaded  by  Toston  of  its  practicability,  and  de- 
vouring in  imagination  so  glorious  a prize,  which  seemed  already 
within  his  grasp,  he  resolved  not  to  let  slip  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  for  its  attainment. 

The  preparations  for  this  grand  expedition  being  completed, 
Pladrada  and  Toston  sailed  from  Norway  with  a fleet  of  five  hun- 
dred ships,  with  which  they  entered  the  Tyne,  and  ravaged  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  that  river.  After  this  they  again  put 
to  sea,  and  directing  their -course  to  the  southward,  doubled 
Spurn  Point,  entered  the  Humber,  and  advancing  up  the  Ouse, 
landed  their  army  at  Riccall,  about  ten  miles  below  York. 
iMorcar,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Edwin,  earl  of  Chester, 
having  hastily  collected  their  troops,  endeavoured  to  stop  their 
progress  ; but  their  precipitation,  in  hazarding  an  action  with  an 
enemy  greatly  superior  in  strength,  was  attended  with  a fatal 
result.  At  Eulford,  near  York,  the  two  English  earls  were 
slain,  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  army.  Flushed  with  this 
success,  the  Norwegians  immediately  laid  siege  to  York,  and  the 
citizens  being  unprovided  with  the  requisites  for  sustaining  a 
siege,  avoided  the  impending  ruin  by  a speedy  surrender. 
Harold,  king  of  England,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  for- 
midable invasion,  lost  not  a moment  of  time,  but  immediately 
began  his  march  towards  the  north,  with  a powerful  army,  which 
he  had  already  assembled,  in  order  to  oppose  the  expected 
' attack  from  Normandy.  On  his  approach,  the  Norwegian  army 
withdrew  from  York,  and  encamped  at  Stamford  bridge,  about 
seven  miles  to  the  east  of  that  city.  This  strong  position,  having 
the  river  Derwent  in  front,  presented  a formidable  barrier  against 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  from  York,  and  was  favourable  to  a 
communication  with  their  fleet,  which  lay  in  the  Ouse.  Harold, 
who,  while  he  opposed  this  storm  in  the  north  had  every  reason 

to 
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to  apprehend  the  descent  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  in  the 
southern  coast  of  the  kingdom,  was  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  coming  to  a speedy  decision.  As  it  was  impossible  to  ap- 
proach the  enemy  except  by  the  bridge,  he  immediately  ordered 
it  to  be  attacked.  The  Norwegians  maintained  their  post  with 
great  obstinacy,  but  could  not  withstand  the  efforts  of  the 
assailants,  though  animated  by  the  astonishing  prowess  of  one  of 
their  men,  who,  for  a considerable  time,  defended  the  bridge, 
alone,  against  the  whole  English  army,  and  is  said  by  Brompton, 
to  have  killed  forty  of  his  opponents  with  his  own  hand.  At 
length  the  brave  Norwegian  being  slain,  Harold  became  master 
of  the  bridge.  The  English  then  rushing  forward  with  resistless 
impetuosity,  attacked  their  entrenchments,  and  commenced  an 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflict,  in  which  no  quarter  was  asked 
or  received.  This  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  twenty-third 
of  September,  1066,  was  the  most  important  that  had  ever  taken 
place  in  England.  Each  of  the  contending  armies  consisted  of 
about  sixty  thousand  men ; and  the  dreadful  contest  continued 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon  : victory 
at  length  declared  for  the  English.  The  king  of  Norway,  and 
Earl  Tosti,  brother  of  Harold,  were  slain,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  their  army  perished.  Although  five  hundred  ships  were  em- 
ployed in  bringing  the  Norwegians  to  Yorkshire,  twenty  were 
sufficient  to  carry  back  the  miserable  remains  of  their  force, 
■which  Harold  suffered  to  depart,  with  Olaus,  son  of  the  Nor- 
w’egian  monarch.  The  body  of  Tosti  being  found  among  the 
slain,  was  carried  to  York,  and  interred  in  that  city.  In  the 
evening  after  the  battle  the  victorious  Harold  returned  to  York, 
where  he  was  received  with  public  rejoicings  and  honoured  with 
a splendid  display  of  magnificence  ; but  the  season  of  festivity 
was  only  of  short  duration.  In  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  duke  of  Normandy  was  landed, 
with  a powerful  army,  at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex.  Without  losing 
time,  he  immediately  left  York,  and  began  his  march  for  the 
south;  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  just  three  weeks  after  his 
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victory  at  Stamford  bridge,  Harold  lost  his  crown  and  his  life, 
at  the  memorable  battle  of  Hastings,  which  terminated  the 
monarchy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  brought  England  into  sub- 
jection to  the  Normans. 

This  historical  sketch  has  exhibited  Yorkshire  successively  as 
the  focus  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  northern  parts  of  this 
island,  as  a British  and  afterwards  a Saxon  kingdom,  under  the 
name  of  Deira,  and  whether  separated  from,  or  united  with 
Bernicia,  as  always  constituting  the  most  important  part  of 
Northumbria.  In  the  year  867  it  was  changed  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  a Danish  kingdom,  sometimes  independent,  and  some- 
times under  vassallage  to  the  monarchs  of  England.  About 
A.  D.  951,  we  have  seen  the  Danish  power  in  Yorkshire  sub- 
verted by  Edred,  and  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northumbria 
degraded  to  an  earldom.  This  degradation  from  regal  honours 
and  political  importance,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  immediately  attended  by  diminution  of  territory.  'I  he 
boundaries  of  the  Saxon,  and  afterward  of  the  Danish  kingdom, 
especially  towards  the  north  and  the  soutli,  varied  with  the 
fortune  of  war,  and  the  events  of  victory  or  defeat.  In  general, 
however,  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  including  its  two  divisions 
of  Deira  and  Bernicia,  was  considered  as  extending  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Tweed,  and  in  its  southern  part,  at  least  from 
the  German  Ocean  to  the  Irish  Channel  ; and  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  appears  to  have  comprised  nearly  the  same 
tract  of  country.  But  at  what  period  Northumbria  was  split 
into  the  counties  and  shires  that  constitute  its  modern  divisions 
is  a matter  of  uncertainty.  'I  he  generally  received  opinion  is, 
that'  Alfred  first  divided  England  into  counties,  hundreds,  and 
tithings;*  but  It  is  somewhat  questionable  whether  his  regula- 
tions extended  to  the  countries  north  of  the  Humber,  which, 
although  they  acknowledged  his  paramount  sovereignty,  w^ere 

wholly 

* Mr.  Whitaker  asserts  that  these  divisions  existed  among  the  Saxons  long 
i)efore  the  time  of  Alfred.  See  his  arguments,  liist.  Manchest.  I.  p.  113. 
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wholly  possessed  by  the  Danes.*  Some  indeed  are  apt  to 
imagine,  that  although  Alfred  was  undoubtedly  the  author  of 
the  subdivisions  of  hundreds  and  tithings,  yet  counties  are  of  a 
more  ancient  date ; and  ground  their  conjecture  on  one  of  the 
laws  of  Ina,  by  which  an  alderman,  who  should  suffer  a robber 
to  escape  out  of  his  custody,  was  to  be  punished  with  the  loss 
of  his  shire ; and  on  the  word  alderman  or  ealderman,  being  by 
later  writers  rendered  in  Latin  comes,  for  which  the  English 
term  is  earl,  derived  from  the  Danish  jarl.  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  term  alderman  was  only  a title  of  office,  given  to  a 
person  employed  in  the  management  of  civil  and  military  affairs 
in  a district,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  king’s  pleasure ; 
but  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  title  of  jarl  was  given  to  the 
chieftains  of  clans,  whether  they  governed  their  territories  with 
an  independent  authority,  or  in  subordination  to  some  more 
powerful  prince.f  The  word  shire  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
verb  ‘‘  scyran,”  to  divide ; and  the  present  division  of  Northum- 
bria probably  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
when  that  kingdom  had,  for  the  space  of  a century,  been  incor- 
porated in  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.^  At  the  time  of  the 
Doomsday  survey,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1080,  and  com- 
pleted in  1086,  the  county  of  York  was  designated  by  the  name 
of  Eurewickscire,  and  comprehended  nearly  within  its  present 
limits. 

Boundaries,  extent,  and  population. — Yorkshire  is  by 
far  the  largest  county  of  England : it  extends  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  ninety  miles  in 
breadth,  from  north  to  south ; being  not  less  than  four  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  in  circuit.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 

German 

Mr.  Turner  does  not  allow  to  Alfred  the  title  of  monarch  of  all  England, 
as  the  Danish  kingdom  of  Northumbria  still  existed.  Vide  Hist.  Ang.- 
Sax.  I. 

t Ecclesiast.  Hist.  Yorks,  p.  25. 

t This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr  Drake,  see  Ebor,  p.  85  j but  the  subject  is 
extremely  obscure, 
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German  Ocean ; on  the  south  by  the  river  Humber,  which  se- 
parates it  from  Lincolnshire,  and  by  the  counties  of  Nottingham 
and  Derby  ; on  the  west  by  a small  part  of  Cheshire,  by  Lan- 
cashire, and  Westmoreland;  and  on  the  north  by  Westmoreland, 
and  the  county,  or  bishopric,  of  Durham.  It  is  divided  into 
twenty-eight  wapentakes,  besides  the  Ainsty  of  the  city'  of 
York.  The  whole  county  contains  one  city  and  fifty-nine  mar- 
ket-towns, of  which  thirteen  are  boroughs  ; and  it  sends  thirty 
members  to  parliament.  Its  superficial  content  is  computed  at 
3,698,380  acres  ; and  its  population,  according  to  the  returns 
made  to  parliament  in  1801,  amounted  to  858,892  persons. 

Rivers. — As  Yorkshire  is  divided  into  three  Ridings,**  which 
are  little  inferior  in  extent  to  several  of  our  counties,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  various  topographical  peculiarities,  we  shall  ap- 
propriate to  each  of  these  a separate  description.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  notice  tlie  rivers,  as  some 
of  the  principal  of  them  bound,  though  few  of  them  intersect, 
different  Ridings.  The  Tees  rises  in  the  mountains  of  West- 
moreland, and,  taking  an  easterly  direction,  divides  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  from  the  county  of  Durham,  through  iU 
whole  extent.  Next  in  geographical  position  is  the  Swale, 
which,  rising  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  same  Riding,  wa- 
ters the  romantic  tract  called  Swaledale ; and  passing  by  Rich- 
mond and  Catterick,  enters  the  Vale  of  York  and  flows  in  that 
level  country  till  it  receives  the  Wiske,  a small  river,  which  ris- 
ing near  Osmotherley  at  the  foot  of  the  moors,  on  the  western 
. edge  of  Cleveland,  takes  first  a northerly  then  a westerly  direc- 
tion, and  afterwards  turning  its  course  to  the  south,  runs  a little 
to  the  west  of  Northallerton  and  Thirsk,  and  falls  into  the 
Swale  below  Topcliff.  The  Swale,  after  having  received  this 
addition  to  its  waters,  continues  its  course  till  it  joins  the  Ure, 
at  Myton,  a few  miles  below  Boroughbridge. 

The  Ure  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountainous  region  that  forms 

the 
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the  boundary  between  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  and  witbni 
four  or  five  miles  of  the  source  of  the  Swale.  Collecting  many 
tributary  streams  in  its  course  through  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Wensleydale,  it  flows  with  a rapid  current  for  many  miles  within 
the  North  Riding.  About  three  miles  below  Masham,  the  Ure 
becomes  a boundary  between  the.  North  and  V/est  Ridings  till 
it  reaches  the  vicinity  of  Ripon,  from  whence  it  makes  a circuit 
of  a few  miles  into  the  West  Riding.  It  then  again  separates 
the  two  Ridings,  and  after  receiving  the  Swale  continues  its 
course  till  about  six  miles  below  Boroughbridge ; it  takes  the 
name  of  Ouse  from  an  insignificant  rivulet  with  which  it  there 
forms  a junction.  Then  passing  on  to  the  village  of  Nun-Monk- 
ton,  its  waters  are  further  increased  by  those  of  the  Nid,  which, 
rising  about  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  picturesque 
valley  of  Netherdale,  through  which  it  directs  its  course,  passes 
by  Paitley  bridge,  Ripley,  and  Knaresborough.  The  Ouse,  thus 
augmented,  flows  gently  on  to  York  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Foss,  a small  stream  which  takes  its  rise  near  Craike  Castle,  and 
not  far  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  tract  of  country  called 
by  Mr.  Young,  the  Howardian  hills.  From  York  the  Ouse,  with 
some  considerable  windings,  takes  an  almost  direct  southerly 
course  and  becomes  the  boundary  between  the  East  and  West 
Ridings.  About  eight  miles  below  York  the  Wharf,  whicli  rises 
at  the  foot  of  Craven  Hills,  and  waters  the  beautiful  district  of 
Wharfdale,  having  passed  by  Otley,  Wetherby,  and  Tadcaster, 
and  crossed  the  West  Riding  in  a course  of  more  than  fifty 
miles,  discharges  itself  into  the  Ouse  at  the  village  of  Nun- Ap- 
pleton. After  this  new  accession  to  its  waters,  the  Ouse  flows 
south-east,  with  a smooth  and  broad  stream,  by  Selbjq  and  about 
four  or  five  miles  below  that  town  directs  its  course  nearly  east, 
till  it  receives  the  Derwent,  f This  river,  rising  in  the  Eastern 
Moorlands  in  the  North  Riding,  within  about  four  miles  of  the 
sea,  and  eight  or  nine  from  Scarborough,  at  first  takes  a 

southerly 


* Tuke’s  Survey,  p.  24. 

tThe  Wharf  is  famous  for  the  battle  of  Towton,  fought  near  its  banks; 
as  is  also  the  Derwent  for  that  of  Stamford  Bridge. 
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southerly  direction  through  the  romantic  village  of  Hackness, 
and  along  a most  picturesque  valley  to  Ayton,  running  in  a line 
-almost  pariillel  to  the  coast,  till  it  comes  to  the  foot  of  the 
Wolds.  It  then  takes  a west,  and  afterwards  a south-west  di- 
rection, and  having  received  the  Rye  from  Hclmsley,  passes 
by  the  town  of  Malton,  to  which  it  is  navigable  from  the  Ouse 
for  vessels  of  twenty-five  tons.  * It  is  the  boundary  between 
the  North  and  East  Ridings,  from  its  junction  with  the  small 
river  Hertford,  till  it  approaches  near  Stamford  bridge,  where  it 
enters  the  East  Riding,  within  which  it  runs  till  it  falls  into  the 
Ouse,  near  the  village  of  Barmby,  about  three  miles  and  a half 
above  Ilowden.  After  receiving  the  Derwent,  the  Ouse  conti- 
nues its  course  nearly  south-east ; and  within  less  than  a quarter 
of  a mile  of  Booth  Ferry,  is  Joined  by  the  united  Calder  and 
Aire. 

This  junction  brings  to  the  Ouse  a great  accession  of  waters. 
The  Aire  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  rivers  in  Yorkshire  ; 
it  issues  from  the  mountains  of  Craven,  and  glides  with  a smooth, 
slow^,  and  serpentine  course,  nearly  in  a south-east  direction, 
along  the  winding  valley  of  Airedale,  which  is  scarcely  above  a 
mile  in  breadth,  but  extends  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length  to 
Leeds,  f After  affording  the  benefit  of  its  navigation  to  that 
large  manufacturing  town,  the  Aire  flows  on  to  Castleford,  the 
Legiolium  of  Antoninus.  Near  that  place  it  receives  the  Cal- 
der, which,  rising  on  the  edge  of  Lancashire,  takes  an  easterly 
direction,  but  makes  an  extremely  tortuous  course,  leaving  Flali- 
fax  at  the  distance  of  less  than  two  miles  to  the'north,  and  pass- 
ing by  Dewsbury  to  Wakefield,  from  whence  it  runs  nearly 
north-east  to  Castleford.  From  that  place  the  Aire,  augmented 

by 


* Take's  Survey,  p.  25. 


t Camden  says  the  course  of  the  Aire  is  so  extremely  crooked,  tiiat  he 
crossed  it  seven  times  in  travelling  half  an  hour  in  a straight  line.  Camd. 
Britannia,  p.  710,  Gibson’s  ed.  The  vale  of  the  river  Aire  will  not  ave- 
rage a mile  and  a quarter  in  breadth.  Brovrn’s  Survey,  Append,  p.  51. 
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by  the  influx  of  the  Calder,  holds  an  easterly  course,  without 
any  great  deviation,  till,  after  passing  within  a very  short  dis- 
tance of  Snaith,  it  runs  nearly  north-east  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Ouse,  a little  below  Armin.  After  this  junction  the  Ouse, 
running  about  two  or  three  miles  farther  towards  the  south-east, 
receives  the  Don,  which,  rising  in  the  Western  Moors  beyond 
Pennystone,  flows  in  a south-easterly  direction  to  Sheffield, 
where  it  turns  to  the  north-east,  and,  passing  by  Rotheram, 
glides  along  a narrow  but  picturesque  valley  by  Conisbrough  and 
Doncaster  ; and  then  entering  a flat  country  continues  its  course 
by  Thorne,  where,  turning  to  the  north,  it  runs  in  that  direc- 
tion to  Rawcliffe  bridge,  and  then  north-east  till  it  falls  into 
Ouse  at  the  village  of  Goole. 

The  Ouse,  having  now  received  all  its  Yorkshire  waters,  be- 
comes as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  London,  and  after  making  a 
circuit  to  the  south,  near  Swinefleet,  takes  a north-easterly  di- 
rection to  its  confluence  with  the  Trent,  from  Lincolnshire. 
Here  it  takes  the  name  of  Humber,  the  Abus  of  Ptolemy,  and 
becomes  more  than  a mile  in  width.  * At  Bromfleet  it  receives 
the  little  river  Foulness,  which  has  its  source  at  Goodmanham, 
and,  passing  by  Market  Weighton,  makes  a circuitous  tour  to 
the  west,  but  answers  no  purpose  of  navigation.  The  Humber 
rolling  eastward  its  vast  collection  of  waters  in  a stream,  en- 
larged to  between  two  or  three  miles  in  breadth,  washes  the 
large  and  commercial  town  of  Hull,  where  it  receives  the  river 
of  that  name,  which,  rising  near  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  takes  a 
southerly  direction  at  Driffield,  and  passing  within  about  half  a 
mile  of  Beverley,  continues  its  course  to  Hull,  where  its  mouth 
forms  a secure  but  contracted  haven.  A few  miles  below  Hull, 
and  opposite  to  Hedon  and  Paul,  the  Humber  takes  a direction 
nearly  south-east,  and  widening  into  a vast  estuary  of  about 

six 

* From  York  the  Onse,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Trent,  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  East  and  West  Ridings.  The  Humber  sepajates 
Yorkshire  from  Lincolnshire. 
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six  or  seven  miles  in  breadth,  disembogues  itself  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  From  this  sketch  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  little  river  Eske,  which  rises  in  the 
centre  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  the  upper  part  of  the  Kibble, 
which  runs  into  Lancashire,  and  some  i)iconsiderable  brooks 
that  flow  into  the  Tees,  all  of  which,  taken  together,  form  an 
exception  scarcely  worth  notice,  all  the  waters  of  Yorkshire 
are  collected  and  carried  orf  by  the  Ouse,  as  those  of  several  of 
the  inland  counties  more  to  the  south  are  discharged  by  the 
Trent.  The  Humber,  resembling  the  trunk  of  a vast  tree, 
spreading  its  branches  in  every  direction,  commands,  by  the  nu- 
merous rivers  which  it  receives,  the  navigation  and  trade  of  a 
very  extensive  and  commercial  part  of  England.  This  inland 
communication  is  also  greatly  aided  by  several  canals,  which, 
being  of  a more  local  nature,  will  be  noticed  in  describing  the 
difterent  Ridings. 


NORTH  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  situated  between  53®  51'  and 
,54®  38' north  latitude,  and  between  0°  19'  and  2®  23'  west  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Tees,  which  separates  it  from  tlie  county  of  Durham,  on  the  east 
and  north-east  by  the  German  Ocean,  nn  the  south-east  by  the 
East  Riding,  on  the  south  by  the  Ainsty  of  York  and  the  West 
Riding,  and  on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Westmoreland.  The 
length  of  the  Riding  from  east  to  west  is  eighty-three  miles,  and 
its  breadth  from  north  to  south  thirty-eight  miles;  and  that  accu- 
rate surveyor,  Mr.  Take,  computes  its  content  at  2048/^“^,  square 
miles,  or  1,311,187  acres,  of  which  about  442,565  are  uncultivat- 
ed; the  remaining  868,622  acres  comprise  the  inclosed  lands,  open 
fields,  woods,  and  roads.  As  the  climate,  soil,  and  surface  of  this 
Riding  are  various,  Mr.  Tuke  divides  the  whole  into  six  districts, 
and  states  the  number  of  acres  in  each  in  the  following  manner ; 
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Cultivated 

acres. 


Uncultivated 

acres. 


The  Coast  64,920 

Cleveland  70,444 

The  Vale  of  York,  with  the  Howardian  Hills,  &c.  441, 086  15,000 

Ryedale,  with  the  East  and  West  Marishes  ....  100,437  3,435 

The  Eastern  Moorlands  102,000  196,625 

The  Western  Moorlands  90,000  226,940 


Total  in  the  North  Riding.  * 869,187  442,000 


These  waste  lands,  which  occupy  so  considerable  a part  of 
the  Riding,  are  distinguished  according  to  their  capability  or  in- 
capability of  improvement. 

Capable  of  be-  Incapable  of 
ing  converted  improvement 
into  a/I  able  or  except  by 
pasture  land,  planting. 


Tiic  Vale  of  York,  with  the  Howardian  Hills,  &c.  15,000 

Ryedale,  with  the  East  and  West  Marishes  • • • * 3,435 

The  Eastern  Moorlands  60,000  136,625 

The  Western  Moorlands • • 150,000  76,940 


* Total 228,435  213,565 


Geographical  Features. — The  face  of  the  country  along 
the  coast  from  Scarborough  to  Cleveland  is  hilly  and  bold,  the 
cliff  being  generally  from  sixty  or  seventy  to  a hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high.  Stoupe  Brow,  vulgarly  Stow  Brow,  which  is  on  the 
coast,  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  miles  from  Scarborough  and 
about  seven  from  Whitby,  rises  to  the  stupendous  height  of  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-three  feet.f  From  the  cliff,  the  country  rises 
in  most  places  very  rapidly  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet ; and,  a little  farther  inland,  successive  hills,  rising  one 
above  another,  form  the  elevated  tract  of  the  Moorlands.  The 

soil 

* Browne’s  Survey,  Append.  No.  7,  p.  73.  Browne  says  this  is  Mr.  Tuke’s 
calculation. 

/■  ■ 

t By  an  accurate  admeasurement  taken  by  that  eminent  surveyor,  Mr. 
King,  and  communicated  by  Mr.  Hinderwell,  the  historian  of  Scarborough, 
in  a letter  to  the  author,  bearing  date  29th  of  March,  181 1. 
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Koii  along  the  coast  is  almost  every  where  a strong  clay ; and 
the  sloping  position  from  the  moors  towards  the  sea,  renders 
the  climate  stormy  and  cold. 

Beyond  this  narrow  stripe  of  land  on  the  coast,  is  the  wild 
and  mountainous  tract,  called  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  which  oc- 
cupy a space  of  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west, 
by  fifteen  in  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  and  are  penetrated  by 
a number  of  beautiful  and  fertile  dales.  “ The  surface  of  some 
of  the  liigher  lulls  is  entirely  covered  with  large  free-stones  : on 
others,  beds  of  peat,  which,  in  many  places,  are  very  deep  (fre- 
quently not  to  be  passed,  and  never  without  danger)  extend 
themselves  to  a great  distance,  the  produce  of  which  is  always 
ling  (erica,  tetraelix  vulgaris  and  cinerea)  but  in  some  places 
mixed  with  bent  (juncus  bulbosus)  and  rushes  (juncus  eftusus). 
Near  to  the  old  inclosures  some  considerable  tracts  of  loam  and 
sandy  soil  producing  furze  (ulex  europaeus)  fern,  here  called 
brakens  (pteris  acquilina)  thistles  and  coarse  grass,  with  but 
little  ling,  are  to  be  met  with.  But,  wherever  ling  is  the  chief 
produce,  the  top  soil  is  invariably  black  moor  or  peat,  of  a 
firmer  texture  than  in  the  boggy  parts.  In  the  sub-soil  is  con- 
siderable variet}^ ; in  some  places  a 3^ellowish,  in  others  a reddish 
clay  occurs  ; a loose  red  free-stone  upon  either  a rock  or  clay 
is  ver}''  common ; in  some  places  a kind  of  rotten  earth,  inclining 
to  peat,  and  also  a hard  cemented  reddish  sand,  and  a grey  sand 
are  found.  The  basis  of  all  this  district  is  invariably  a free- 
stone. 

“ The  western  end  of  these  Moorlands,  which  is  called  Ha- 
milton, is  very  different  from  those  above  described  ; it  is  gene- 
rally a fine  loamy  soil,  upon  a limestone  rock,  producing  large 
quantities  of  coarse  grass  and  bent ; in  some  parts,  particularly 
towards  the  south-east  point,  mixed  with  some  ling. 

“ The  cultivated  dales,  situated  amongst  these  moors,  are 
pretty  extensive,  some  of  them  containing  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  acres,  and  Eskdale  and  Bilsdale  much  more  ; the  level 
land,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vales,  is  seldom  more  than  two  or 
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three  hundred  yards  in  breadth  ; but  the  land  is  generally  culti- 
vated from  half  a mile  to  a mile  and  a half  up  the  hills,  though 
the  surface  is  in  many  places  very  irregular.  Most  of  the  dales 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  following  soils  ; a black  moory  earth, 
upon  a clay ; a sandy  soil,  in  some  places,  intermixed  with  large 
grit-stones,  upon  a shale  ; and  a light  loam,  upon  a grit-rock.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hackness,  on  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
moors,  we  find,  in  some  instances,  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  a 
somewhat  stiff  loam  upon  limestone,  and  a deep  sandy  loam  up- 
on a whinstone : in  the  bottoms  a light  loam  upon  gravel  or 
freestone.”  * 

The  interior  parts  of  these  moorlands  presents  a bleak  and 
dreary  aspect.  The  whole  country  is  destitute  of  wood,  ex- 
cept in  the  dales,  where  a few  dwarfish  trees  may  be  seen  among 
the  scattered  habitations.  In  the  roads  leading  from  Whitby 
to  Guisborough,  Stokesley,  and  Pickering,  the  traveller,  after 
proceeding  a few  miles,  meets  with  no  living  object,  except  a 
few  small  and  iniserable-looking  sheep,  wandering,  half  starved, 
through  extensive  wastes,  w^here  the  view  is  bounded  only  by 
the  horizon,  and  sees  himself  surrounded  with  a vast  solitude, 
exciting  the  idea  of  lonely  dereliction  and  seclusion  from  hu- 
man society.  Some  of  the  hills,  however,  near  the  edges  of 
this  rugged  and  mountainous  region,  command  picturesque  and 
magnificent  prospects.  In  descending  the  Blue  Bank,  on  the 
Pickering  road,  about  five  miles  before  he  reaches  Whitby,  the 
traveller  has  a most  delightful  view  of  a finely  variegated  and 
well-cultivated  district,  covered  with  rich  inclosures  and  embel- 
lished with  neat  farm-houses  and  elegant  villas,  scattered  in  every 
direction.  The  beautiful  vale  of  Eskdale  bursts  upon  the  view, 
and,  for  the  space  of  four  miles,  displays  to  the  eye  all  its  va- 
rious windings,  while  the  venerable  mins  of  Whitby  Abbey  form 
a conspicuous  and  striking  object  in  the  picture,  which  has,  for 
its  back  ground,  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  German  Ocean. 
The  hills  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  moors,  afford  a view  of 

Ryedale, 

* Take’s  Agricultural  Survey,  pp.  15  and  16. 
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Ryedale,  the  Howardian  Hills,  and  the  Wolds  in  the  East  Rid- 
ing. Various  points  of  the  Hamilton  Hills  command  extensive 
views  over  the  Vale  of  York,  as  far  as  the  Western  Moors.  To- 
ward the  north-west,  the  hills  and  declivities,  especially  near 
Upleatham,  Whorlton,  and  Arncliff,  afford  delightful  prospects 
into  the  level  parts  of  Cleveland, 

But,  the  most  striking  object  in  the  topography  of  this  rugged 
district,  is  the  peaked  mountain,  called  Rosebury  Topping, 
which  arrests  the  attention  of  every  traveller.  It  serves  as  a 
land-mark  to  sailors,  and  furnishes  the  inhabitants  of  Cleveland 
with  the  means  of  prognosticating  the  weather ; for  when  its 
top  begins  to  be  darkened  with  clouds,  rain  generally  follows,  * 
Hence  arises  the  common  proverb  : — 

“ \Vlu  n Rosebury  Topping  wears  a cap. 

Let  Cleveland  then  beware  of  a clap.” 

The  summit  of  this  pyranaidical  hill,  which  rises  near  the  village 
of  Newton,  and  about  a mile  to  the  east  of  the  road  from  Guis- 
borough  to  Stokesley,  is  found,  by  an  accurate  measurement,  to 
be  elevated  1488  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  commands 
an  extensive  and  delightful  view  of  the  vale  of  Cleveland  and 
the  southern  parts  of  the  county  of  Durham.  The  base  of  this 
mountain  is  composed  of  immense  strata  of  allum  rock,  which 
extends  to  a depth  unexplored,  and  when  decomposed,  by  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere,  excludes  almost  all  vegetation  by  the 
ferruginous  particles  which  it  contains.  Iron  ore  is  also  found 
in  this  and  the  other  Cleveland  mountains,  sometimes  in  de- 
tached pieces,  but  more  frequently  in  a regular  stratum,  from 
six  to  fourteen  inches  thick,  extending  from  east  to  west  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  horizon  ; but  the  strata  here  are  found  to  dip 
to  the  south,  which  is  a proof  that  they  are  not  in  the  same  po- 
sition in  which  they  were  originally  formed,  but  have  been 
thrown  up  by  one  of ’those  great  convuisior>s  of  nature  which 

F 3 caused 

* This  was  noticed  by  Camden  above  two  centuries  ago.  Vide  Britami, 
p.  753,  Gibson’s  edition. 
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caused  the  uneven  surface  of  the  earth  About  half  way  up 
the  side  of  the  hill  above  the  village  of  Newton,  there  is  a large 
laminated  rock,  which  consists  of  a friable  and  indurated  ferru- 
ginous or  ochrey  clay,  of  a gritty  texture,  and  contains  an  in- 
numerable quantity  of  petrified  shells,  and  other  marine  sub- 
stances, such  as  are  common  in  the  northern  seas.  These 
petrifactions  are  bivalves,  chiefly  of  the  cockle  and  oyster  kind  ; 
the  former  are  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  with  respect  to 
their  shape,  but,  on  breaking  them,  instead  of  fish,  they  are 
found  to  contain  a substance  similar  to  the  rock  in  which  they 
are  embedded.  The  shell  appears  different  from  its  contents, 
and,  being  very  brittle,  breaks  into  thin  shining  flakes.  The 
seams  and  traces  which  distinguish  the  growth  and  texture  of 
real  shells,  are  in  many  specimens  very  perfect,  and  nicely  pre- 
served. Petrified  scallop  shells,  and  the  ammonitse,  or  snake 
stones,  are  also  found  in  the  sub-strata  of  the  rock ; but  these 
are  more  rare,  and  seldom  perfect.  Besides  these,  jet  and 
pieces  of  petrified  wood,  are  sometimes  discovered ; and  also 
trochitee,  or  thunder-bolts,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  in  great 
numbers ; which  are  conical  stones  of  various  sizes,  from  two  to 
five  or  six  inches  long,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a half  in  diameter,  at  the  base;  and  are  found  sticking  in 
pieces  of  the  rock,  in  a confused  manner,  and  in  different 
directions.^ 

The  production  of  petrified  shells,  and  other  marine  relicts, 
found  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful and  inexplicable  phenomena  that  the  face  of  nature  ex- 
hibits ; and,  among  the  various  changes  which  have  taken  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  this  has  been  noticed  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modern  times 

“ Villi  ego  quod  fiierat  quondam  solidissima  tellus 

Esse  fretum  : vidi  factas  ex  lequore  terras  ; 

Et  procul  a pelago  concliae  jaciiere  marinse.” 

Ovid  Mkt.  lib.  15. 

Learned 

^ Rev.  J.  Graves’s  Hist.  Cicvelarid,  pp.  21T  and  218, 
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Learned  men  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  attempted  to 
account  for  this  wonderful  circumstance,  and  a variety  of  in- 
genious hypotheses  have  been  framed  for  that  purpose.  Sortie 
have  imagined  that  the  universal  deluge,  covering  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  brought  these  marine  creatures,  and  lefl  them 
there  on  its  recess.  But,  had  they  been  carried  thither  by  a 
flood,  they  would  have  followed  the  current  of  the  waters 
ebbing  off,  and  we  should  have  found  them  deposited  in  the 
vallies  and  low  grounds.  Others,  with  greater  probability, 
suppose  that  these  mountains  were  raised  by  the  action  of  sub- 
terraneous fires,  which,  bursting  out  under  the  sea,  carried 
every  thing  in  earth  and  water  before  them  ; and  this  hypo- 
thesis is  corroborated  by  the  new  islands  which  both  ancient 
and  modern  times  have  seen  formed  in  this  manner.  But,  in 
this  case,  the  agency  must  have  been  almost  universal,  or,  at 
least,  often  repeated,  as  these  marine  productions  are  found  in 
similar  situations  in  so  many  different  countries,  and  frequently 
at  a vast  distance  from  the  sea.  Did  the  limits  and  plan  of 
this  work  allow  a minute  discussion  of  so  curious  a subject,  a 
long  dissertation  might  be  written,  a variety  of  opinions  inves- 
tigated, and  a multitude  of  authorities  adduced  for  their  support 
or  confutation.  But  every  attempt  that  either  has,  or  ever  can 
be  made,  to  account  for  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  although 
it  may  exercise  ingenuit}!^,  can  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
conjecture,  without  any  hope  or  possibility  of  ascertaining  the 
truth.  We  can  only  conclude,  that  this  terraqueous  globe  must 
have  undergone  some  extraordinary  convulsions,  at  a time  ante- 
cedent to  all  historical  record. 

Eosebury  Topping  has  been  visited,  and  the  magnificent  view 
from  its  summit  described,  by  several  travellers.  To  the  in- 
genious author  of  the  History  of  Cleveland  we  are  indebted  for 
the  following  description,  written  by  a gentlenian  who  made  a 
tour  through  this  part  of  the  country.  After  a tedious  labour 
of  near  an  hour  up  the  steep  ascent,  we  reached  the  rocky  sum- 
mit, from  whence  the  most  enchanting  prospect  opened  to  our 
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view.  Before  us  lay  extended  the  beautiful  vale  of  Cleveland, 
with  the  county  of  Durham,  woods,  meadows,  and  corn  fields, 
interspersed  with  views  of  rural  villages,  farms,  and  gentle- 
men’s seats,  some  of  which,  by  their  whiteness,  gave  an  ani- 
mating gaiety  to  the  scene.  The  river  Tees  is  seen  winding 
through  the  valley,  with  stately  vessels  gliding  on  its  bosom, 
which  give  additional  beauty  and  variety  to  the  prospect.  To 
the  east,*  we  had  the  first  view  of  the  sea,  covered  with  ships, 
whose  glittering  sails,  now  fully  bosomed  to  the  wind,  now 
eddjdng  to  the  breeze,  formed  various  shades,  contrasted  by 
the  sun-beams,  as  they  stood  in  different  directions,  and  pre- 
sented a pleasing  variety  to  the  enraptured  sight.  To  the 
south  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  a chain  of  hills,  rising  behind 
each  other  in  towering  height,  which  seem  to  vie  in  lofty  ma- 
jesty with  that  on  which  we  stood ; the  whole  composing  such  a 
scene  of  beauty  and  sublime  grandeur,  as  can  seldom  be  found 
united  in  one  view.”  The  tourist  thus  concludes  his  picturesque 
description  : “ We  left  this  delightful  prospect  with  regret, 
highly  gratified  with  our  excursion,  the  impression  of  which  will 
dwell  upon  our  minds  as  long  as  the  faculty  of  recollection  re- 
mains unimpaired.”f  This  description,  however  animated  it 
ma3r  appear,  does  not  exceed  the  truth  ; but  that  of  the  ancient 
MS.  in  the  Cott.  library,  marked  Julius  F.  C.  fol.  455,  to  which 
Camden  and  Speed  are  supposed  to  be  greatly  indebted,  seems 
to  have  given  too  high  a colouring  to  the  picture.  The  writer 
says,  “ There  you  may  see  a vewe,  the  like  whereof  I never 
saw,  or  tljinke  that  any  traveller  hath  scene  any  comparable 
unto  yt ; albeit,  I have  shewed  yt  to  divers  that  have  paste 
throughe  a greate  parte  of  the  worlde,  both  by  sea  and  Iand.”j: 
Accurate  observation  and  comparison  forbid  us  to  ratify  this 

assertion 

* The  description  is  here  inaccurate.  The  sea  view  is  to  the  north  and 
north  north-east. 

t Graves’s  Hist.  Cleveland,  pp,  214  and  215. 

$ Antiqnar.  Report.  V.  No.  1.  Quoted  also  more  at  length  by  Graves,  in 
his  Hist.  Cleveland,  p.  217. 
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Jissertion  in  its  full  extent.  The  view  from  Rosebiiry  Topping, 
most  certainly,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  those  from  the  sum- 
mits of  Etna  or  Vesuvius,  from  several  elevations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Naples,  or  from  the  moun^^ain  of  Alte-Koning,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine ; from  Snowden,  in  Wales,  and  several 
other  points  that  might  be  mentioned.*  The  extent  of  prospect 
from  this  Yorkshire  mountain  is,  indeed,  far  inferior  to  that 
v/hich  is  seen  from  the  top  of  Bardon  Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Leicester ; but,  in  beauty,  or  at  least  in  grandeur,  it  must  be 
esteemed  superior,  as  it  is  more  diversified,  and  presents  con- 
trasts more  striking.f  Rosebury  Topping  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  nature  of  which  this  island  can. 
boast ; and  an  excursion  to  its  summit  will  amply  reward  the 
labour  of  the  tourist. 

The  vale  of  Cleveland  is  lightly  featured  with  hills,  and  the 

soil 

* The  views  from  Etna,  Vesuvius,  Fort  St.  Elmo,  and  the  Carthnsian 
monastery  near  Naples,  have  been  often  described  by  tourists  : tlsose  from 
the  summit  of  Alte-Koning  are  elegantly  depicted  by  Reisbeck  and  Render 
in  tlieir  travels  through  Germany. 

t The  writer  of  this  volume  ascended  Rosebury  Topping  on  the  four- 
teenth of  July,  1810.  The  atmosphere  being  remarkably  serene,  the  pros- 
pect was  perfectly  clear  and  distinct.  The  level  part  of  Cleveland,  with 
the  whole  Vale  of  the  Tees,  both  in  Yorkshire  and  the  county  of  Durham, 
lay  stretched  out  like  a map.  On  the  east  and  south-east  tlte  views  are  not 
extensive,  and  the  country  on  that  side  presents  only  a mass  of  black  and 
rugged  mountains,  some  of  which  seem  little  inferior  to  Rosebury  itself  in 
height.  Towards  the  west,  the  north-west,  and  the  north,  the  prospects 
are  as  fine  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  lofty  moors  beyond  Richmond 
are  seen  at  the  distance  of  more  than  thirty  miles:  the  county  of  Durham 
rises  from  the  Vale  of  the  Tees  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  the 
view  that  way  extends  at  least  twenty-five  miles,  terminating  with  the 
elevated  tract  of  country  that  runs  from  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Bishop- 
Anckland,  nearly  in  a Ime  with  the  villages  of  Merrington,  Ferry  on  the 
Hill,  &c.  almost  to  Hartlepool.  To  the  north  is  the  mouth  of  the  Tees, 
and  a fine  sea  view,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon.  The  view  from  the  ■sum- 
mit of  Rosebury  Topping  lies  chiefly  between  the  south-west  and  north- 
east-, those  from  Bardon  Hill  extend  to  a vast  distance  towards  almost 
ii'very  point  of  the  compass. 
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soil  is  generally  a clay  ; in  some  places  a clayey  loam  prevails, 
and  in  others  a fine  red  sandy  soil.  From  the  tenacity  of  its 
clays,  Baxter  supposes  Cleveland  to  have  derived  its  name, 
although  Camden  deduces  it  from  the  cliffs  towards  its  eastern 
and  southern  extremities.*  The  well  known  popular  saying 

Cleveland  in  the  clay, 

Bring  us  two  soles,  and  carry  one  away,” 

is  evidently  allusive  to  its  soil. 

The  extensive  Vale  of  York  is  not  confined  within  any  deter-^ 
jfninate  boundaries,  but  rather  marked  out  by  the  face  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Tuke  considers  it  as  beginning  at  the  Tees,  and 
it  extends  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  county.f  This  vale 
from  the  river  Tees  has  a general  slope,  though  interrupted  by 
some  irregularities  of  surface,  and  some  bold  swells,  as  far  as 
York,  where  it  sinks  into  a perfect  flat.  The  northern  part  of 
this  tract  has  the  Moorlands  on  each  side,  except  where  it  opens 
into  Cleveland,  or  is  separated  from  Ryedale  by  the  Flowardian 
Hills,  till  it  approaches  within  ten  miles  of  York ; it  then  ac- 
quires a greater  breadth,  by  extending  itself  into  the  East  Rid- 
ing, where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Wolds  on  the  east,  and  ex- 
tends southward  as  far  as  the  Humber.  Thus  the  Vale  of  York 
must  be  considered  as  comprising  no  small  part  of  the  East  and 
West,  as  w’^ell  as  of  the  North  Riding,  and  extending  from  nortli 
to  south  quite  through  the  middle  of  the  county. 

Soil,  &c. — The  variety  of  soils,  and  the  different  degrees  of 
fertility  observable  in  that  part  of  the  Vale  of  York  which  lies 
within  the  North  Riding,  are  thus  described  by  Tuke.  The 
level  land  near  the  Tees  consists,  in  general,  of  a rich  gravelly 
loam  : upon  the  high  ground,  on  the  w^est  side  of  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Catterick  to  Piersebridge,  the  soil,  is  for  the  most 

part, 

* Baxter's  Gloss.  Antiq.  p.  61. „ Camd.  Britarmia,  766,  Gibs.  ed. 

f As  far  as  BJaxton,  nine  miles  southward  from  Throne,  and  Tickhil!, 
flight  miles  south  from  Doncaster,  in  die  West  Riding. 
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part,  strong,  and  generally  fertile,  but  in  some  places  cold 
and  springy ; some  line  hazel  lo^im  is  also  to  be  met  v/ith. 
On  the  east  of  the  road  leading  from  Gretabridge  to  Cat- 
terick,,  is  much  line  gravelly  soil,  with  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  clay,  and  some  peat ; and  on  the  north  of  Richmond, 
a mixed  loamy  soil,  in  most  places,  upon  limestone,  but  in 
some  upon  a free-stone,  most  excellent  for  building.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  road  between  Catterick  and  Piersebridge, 
there  is  some  cold  thin  clay,  upon  vrhat  is  here  called  a Moor- 
land, consisting  of  a stratum  from  six  inches  to  a foot  thick, 
it  is  of  a ferruginous  ochreous  appearance,  and  probably  con-^ 
tains  much  iron,  as  wherever  found  it  is  attended  with  great 
sterility ; there  is  also  some  gravelly  and  some  clayey  loam. 
About  Barton,  Melsonby,  and  Middleton  Tyas,  the  soil  is 
loamy,  upon  limestone  ; about  Plalnaby,  and  from  thence  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  edge  of  Cleveland,  and  betwixt  the 
Wiske  and  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  as  far  south  as  Burrowby, 
and  Thornton-le-moor,  the  soil  for  the  most  part  is  a cold  clay ; 
though  in  some  places  less  tenacious  soils,  mixed  with  consider- 
able quantities  of  large  cobble  stones,  or  pebbles,  of  various 
kinds,  are  to  be  met  with.  On  the  west  side  of  the  road,  be- 
twixt Richmond  and  Leeming,  a good  gravelly  soil  prevails ; 
tovrards  Hornby,  a good  gravelly  clay  ; at  Langthorn,  a good 
sand  loam,  and  some  peat.  The  land,  on  both  sides  of  the 
brook,  which  runs  from  Constable  Burton  past  Bedale,  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  a rich  loam,  but  in  some  places  intermixed 
with  a large  quantity  of  cobble  stones  and  coarse  gravel.  The 
country  betwixt  the  above-mentioned  brook  and  the  West  Rid- 
ing, and  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  from  Boroughbricige  to 
Leeming,  is  generally  a turnip  soil,  though  of  various  qualities  ; 
consisting  of  a loamy  soil,  upon  limestone,  a gravelly  loam,  and 
a rich  hazel  loam,  except  that  in  some  parts  there  are  patches 
of  swampy  ground,  and  cold  clay  land.'^  That  corner  of  the 

vale 

* The  writer  of  this  volume  travelled  from  Boronghbridge  to  Richmond 
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vale  east  of  Middleton  Tyas,  and  west  of  the  Wiske,  and  nartli 
of  a line  drawn  from  Scorton  to  Danby  Wiske,  is  mostly  cold 
and  wet,  some  of  which  has  a moorland  under  it;  but  on  the 
west  side  of  this  tract  there  is  some  clayey  loam  of  pretty  good 
quality,  and  a little  excellent  gravelly  loam,  which  last  is  chiefly 
employed  as  grazing  ground. 

Oil  each  bank  of  the  river  Swale,  and  between  that  river 
and  the  Wiske,  and  south  of  Scorton  and  Danby  Wiske,  to  the 
Junction  of  the  Ure  and  Swale,  is  a very  fertile  country,  eon- 
sisting  of  rich  gravelly  loam  and  some  fine  sandy  soil,  with,  in 
some  places,  very  good  clay  soil,  of  the  last  of  which  the  coun- 
try for  a few  miles  north  of  Pick  Hill  chiefly  consists  ; never- 
theless there  are  some  patches  of  cold  clay  soil,  and  also  a little 
peat,  here  and  there  scattered  through  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  district.  On  the  banks  of  the  Swale  are  many  very  rich 
grazing  grounds.  For  a few  miles  north  of  Thirsk  there  is  some 
flue  rich  strong  loamy  land.  On  the  north-west  side  of  Thirsk 
begins  a vein  of  sandy  soil,  which  runs  betwixt  the  rivers  Swale 
and  Ure,  until  it  comes  within  about  ten  miles  of  York,  where, 
leaving  the  river,  it  passes  York  a few  miles  to  the  north,  and 
extends  to  the  river  Derwent ; it  is  in  most  places  four  or  five 
miles  broad,  and  in  general  leaves  only  a narrow  strip  of  rich  graz- 
ing ground  adjoining  the  Swale  and  Ure.  About  My  ton,  Braf- 
ferton,  and  Helperby  the  sand  is  of  a dark  colour,  and  remark- 
ably fertile  ; but  in  general  this  sandy  tract  is  barren  and  wet, 
a considerable  part  of  it  lying  veiy  flat  and  on  a subtratum, 
tiirough  which  the  water  cannot  drain  off.  About  Skipton  and 

Skelton 

hi  the  month  of  July,  1810,  and  seldom  has  seen  better  crops  of  corn,  es- 
peeiaily  wheat  and  barley,  than  those  that  every  where  presented  them- 
selves on  both  sides  of  Leeming  Lane.  This  appears  to  be  a plentiful 
country,  m regard  both  to  corn  and  pasture ; but  the  traveller  cannot  biit 
remark  the  profusion  of  hedge-row  trees  that  impede  t!se  prospect,  injure 
the  grounds,  and  render  the  bye  lanes  dark  and  gloomy,  and,  in  wet  weather, 
extremely  dirly.  Leeming  Lhne  lies,  in  general,  on  a lidge,  intersecting  the 
Vale  of  York  fi  onf  north  to  south  for  the  space  of  fourteen  miles,  and  pre- 
seniing  a gradual  descent  to  the  east  and  west. 
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Sl-ielton  fiiie  sandy  loam  prevails  ; but  on  each  side  of  York, 
south  of  the  sandy  tract,  and  to  the  boundary  of  the  east  Riding, 
is  a good  strong  clay  or  loamy  soil.  The  country  betwixt  the 
sandy  soil  above  described  and  the  Howardian  Hills,  is  in  gene- 
ral level,  the  soil  vaiying  in  all  degrees  from  a strong  clay  to 
a sand ; the  clay  in  some  places  good,  in  others  poor,  thin,  and 
cold  : near  the  Derwent  is  some  line  loamy  soil.”* 

The  tract  which  Marshal,  in  his  Rural  Economy,  has 
named  the  Howardian  Hills,  is  a high  and  bold  range,  running 
from  west  to  east,  and  separating  the  Vale  of  York  from  Rye- 
dale.  The  soil  is  mostly  “ a good  strong  loam  upon  a clay, 
mixed  with  cobble  stones : about  Gilling  and  towards  Barnsby 
it  is  thin  and  poor,  in  most  places  near  to  a grit,  though  in 
some  to  a limestone  rock ; but  on  the  southern  side  of  these 
hills  a good  clay  and  sandy  loam  prevails.  From  Bransby  to 
Sheriff-Hutton  the  soil  is  generally  a rich  clayey  loam.f  The 
valley  on  the  north  side  of  Sherilf-Hutton  consists  of  clayey 
loam  on  a bed  of  strong  gravel,  and  lower  down  there  is  some 
peat.  The  hills,  rising  from  the  northern  side  of  that  valley,  are 
mostly  of  a rich  strong  soil,  but  on  their  north-eastern  extremity, 
quite  to  the  Derwent,  the  soil  is  light  and  fertile,  upon  a lime- 
stone rock.” 

Ryedale,  with  the  east  and  west  Marishes,  form  one  exten- 
sive vale,  Pickering  beck  dividing  Ryedale  from  tlie  Marishes. 
The  surface  of  the  lower  parts  of  Ryedale  is  fiat,  and  a large  pro- 
portion of  it,  probably  not  less  than  seven  thousand  acres,  is 
liable  to  be  tlooded,  as  the  extreme  curvature  of  the  river  Rye, 
and  an  injudicious  mode  of  embankment,  retard  the  passage  of 
the  waters,-  which,  in  a li'me  of  heav3r  rains,  or  on  the  melting 
of  the  snows,  descend  with  great  rapidity  from  the  Moorlands. 

The  flat  of  Ryedale  is  broken  by  several  insulated  swells,  of 
considerable  extent  and  elevation.”  On  the  north  side  ox  the 

dale 

* Agricultural  Surv.  pp.  9,  10,  11,  12. 

t Great  quantities  of  marl  are  found  here  aud  in  other  parts  of  this  Riding, 
but  it  is  not  sufficiently  used  for  manure  to  answer  any  valuable  purpose. 
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dale  the  surfiice  rises  with  a moderate  ascent  for  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  moors,  which  break  abruptly  from  it.  The  soil  of 
Ryedale  is  various,  but  generally  a hazel  loam,  upon  clay,  or  a 
deep  wTirp  or  silt,  upon  gravel  or  clay.  The  detached  swells  are 
mostly  a rich  strong  clay.  This  dale  is  in  general  extremely 
fertile.  In  the  Marishes  which  skirt  the  north  side  of  the  Der- 
went, the  soil  is  chiefly  clay  with  Some  sandy  loam,  gravel,  and 
peat.  The  whole  tract  is  very  low,  and  consequently  very  wet, 
as  the  river  being  extremely  crooked  and  much  choked  is  insuf- 
ficient for  carrying  olf  the  floods. 

The  Western  M oorlands  differ  greatly  from  those  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Riding,  and  which  have  been  already  describedo 
Being  generally  calcareous,  although  their  altitude  is  consider- 
ably greater,  they  are  much  more  fertile  than  the  Eastern  Moor- 
lands, which  consist  entirely  of  grit-stone  or  free-stone  rock. 
Many  of  the  dales  which  intersect  the  Western  Moorlands  are 
extremely  fertile.  Of  these  Wensleydale  may  be  ranked  as  the 
first,  both  in  extent  and  fertiiit}^ ; the  bottom  of  it  consists  of 
rich  grazing  grounds,  through  which  the  river  Eh*e  winds  with 
a very  serpentine  course^  forming  in  many  places  beautiful  cas- 
cades. From  the  bottom  of  the  valley  the  hills  rise  with  a mo- 
derate slope,  though  with  a very  irregular  surface,  to  an  amazing 
height,  and  are  enclosed  for  the  space  of  a mile,  or  a mile  and  a 
half,  from  the  river.  On  the  south  side  several  small  dales  open 
into  the  larger  one  of  Wensleydale.  The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  is  generally  a rich  loamy  gravel,  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills  a good  loam  ; but  in  some  places  a little  stiif,  upon  a sub- 
stratum of  limestone  is  predominant.  Swaledale  is  next  to 
Wensleydale  in  extent,  but  falls  short  of  it  in  beauty,  though 
some  esteem  it  more  romantic,  as  it  is  much  narrower,  and  the 
hills  on  each  side  have  a much  steeper  ascent.  But  it  is  not 
much  inferior  to  Wensleydale  in  fertility,  as  the  soil  in  the 
lower  parts  consist  chiefly  of  a rich  loam,  though  clay  and  peat 
moss  appear  in  some  places  in  ascending  the  hills.  The  smaller 
dales  which  are  very  numerous  are  in  general  similar  to  these, 

and 
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Rnd  have  the  same  general  appearances  of  fertility.  Even  the 
mountains  seldom  exhibit  those  marks  of  unconquerable  steri- 
lity which  characterize  the  Eastern  Moorlands  : instead  of  black 
ling  we  find  many  of  them  covered  with  a fine  sweet  grass : 
others  with  extensive  tracts  of  bent : some  indeed  produce  ling, 
but  it  is  generally  mixed  with  a large  portion  of  grass,  bent,  or 
rushes.^' 

Minerals — The  minerals  of  the  North  Riding  are  various, 
but  few  of  them  of  superior  quality,  or  converted  to  any  consi- 
derable advantage,  if  we  except  the  allum  rock,  in  the  edge  of 
the  Eastern  Moorlands,  and  the  lead  in  the  district  of  Richmond. 
A mine  of  very  fine  copper,  near  Middleton  Tj^^as,  was  wrought, 
for  some  years,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ; but  for 
reasons  never  made  publicly  known,  the  works  have  been  dis- 
continued. Veins  of  this  metal  are  supposed  to  lie  scattered  in 
various  parts  of  the  Western  Moorlands,  In  the  year  1798  cop- 
per of  an  excellent  quality  was  found  at  Richmond,  in  a gentle- 
man’s garden,  near  the  bridge.  About  twelve  or  fourteen  mile^ 
to  the  west  of  Richmond  are  several  mines  of  lead,  which  are 
wrought  with  great  profit,  and  the  produce  constitutes  no  incon- 
siderable article  of  trade.  Several  parts  of  the  Eastern  Moor- 
lands seem  to  contain  great  quantities  of  iron-stone,  though  at 
present  no  use  is  made  of  it.  An  inspeximus,  dated  at  York,  the 
26th  of  February,  1328,  the  second  year  of  Edward  the  Third, 
w^hich  recites  a grant  made  by  Robert  de  Stuteviile  of  a meadow 
in  Rosedale,  to  the  nuns  of  that  place,  excepting  only  his 
forge,  and  which  is  dated  also  at  York,  on  the  16th  of  August 
1209,  the  eleventh  of  John,  is  a proof  that  iron  was  worked  in 
Rosedale  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.f  The  huge  heaps  also  of  iron  slag,  and  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  works,  with  the  appearance  of  the  hearths 
where  charcoal  has  been  burned,  show  that  wood  has  abounded 
here  more  than  at  present,  and  that  iron  has  been  wrought 

on 

* Tuke’s  Agricultural  Survey,  p.  16,  t Dugdal«’s  Monast.  I.  p,  507. 
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on  a large  scale  in  several  of  these  dales.  But  the  only  place? 
in  these  moors,  where  any  iron  is  now  forged,  is  Ayton,  six 
miles  from  Scarborough ; and  the  works  in  that  place  are 
not  considerable.  There  are  also  some  beds  of  iron-stone  in 
the  vicinity  of  Whitby ; but  the  produce  is  carried  to  the  works 
in  the  north.  Free-stone,  or  grit,  of  an  excellent  quality  for 
building,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  this  Riding,  particularly  on 
Gatherly  Moor,  near  Richmond,  at  Renton,  near  Borough- 
bridge,  and  several  other  places  ; but  one  of  the  best  quarries 
is  about  four  miles  south-west  from  Whitby,  where  an  excellent 
specimen  is  seen,  in  the  large  and  fine  stones  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  pier.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
the  Western  Moorlands  consist  almost  wholly  of  limestone,  which 
also  abounds  in  the  Flambleton  and  Howardian  Hills.  A long 
but  narrow  ridge,  producing  lime  of  a quality  peculiarly  excel- 
lent for  agricultural  purposes,  extends  along  the  edge  of  the 
Eastern  Moorlands,  for  at  least  thirty  miles  in  length.  Marble 
of  various  kinds,  sOme  resembling,  and  others  superior  in  close- 
ness of  texture  and  distinctness  of  colours,  to  that  of  Derby- 
shire, is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Western  Moorlands,  but  is 
converted  to  no  other  purposes  than  those  of  making  lime  or  re- 
pairing the  roads  : and  in  some  places  towards  the  north-west- 
ern extremity  of  the  Riding,  large  blocks  of  a light  red  granite, 
much  resembling  that  of  the  ancients,  lie  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  but  are  not  converted  to  any  use.  Coal 
is  found  in  various  parts  of  this  Riding,  especially  in  the 
Western  Moorlands,  and  in  the  Vale  of  York,  between  Easing- 
wold  and  Thirsk ; but  the  quantity  is  small,  and  the  quality 
bad.  Being  heavy,  sulphureous,  and  burning  to  white  ashes, 
the  coals  of  this  Riding  are  scarcely  fit  for  any  other  use  than 
the  burning  of  lime.  The  greatest  part  of  the  North  Riding 
is  therefore  supplied  with  coals  from  the  county  of  Durham ; 
and  many  persons  who  can  keep  a horse  and  a cart  gain  a liveli- 
hood by  furnishing  that  supply.  One  cart  and  a horse  will 
bring  from  three  to  four  quarters  of  coals ; and  those  who  fol- 
low 
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low  this  business  assert,  that  any  number  of  single  horses  with 
small  carts  will  draw  a greater  weight  than  the  same  horses 
yoked  in  pairs  or  fours,  or  in  a team  with  a larger  vehicle. 
These  single-horse  carts  are  seen  jn  great  numbers  in  Leeming 
Lane  and  the  other  roads  in  this  Riding;  and  the  coal,  advancing 
in  price  in  proportion  to  distance,  is  in  many  places  excessively 
dear.  A correspondent  of  Mr.  Tuke  observes,  that  “ the  inha- 
bitants of  this  Riding,  in  general,  are  extremely  hurt  by  the  ex- 
pensive land-carriage  of  coals,  from  the  county  of  Durham,  The 
produce  of  their  lands  is  continually  w^asted  upon  the  public 
roads,  and  a vast  sum  of  money  annually  expended  in  their 
repairs,  which  otherwise  would  be  laid  out  in  local  improve- 
ments ; and  agriculture  suffers  severely  by  the  frequent  absence 
of  our  servants  and  horses,’* 

-Canals. — -The  canal  from  York  to  Stillington  is  the  only 
navigable  water  that  penetrates  this  Riding  : with  this  single  ex- 
ception, ail  the  advantages  which  it  derives  from  navigation  are 
owing  to  waters  that  flow  on  and  constitute  its  boundary.^ 
The  Swale,  the  Eske,  and  the  Rye,  which  rise  and  have  their 
whole  course  within  this  Riding,  having  their  sources  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  are  shallow  and  rapid,  liable  to  sudden, 
violent,  and  frequent  floods,  and  totally  unfit  for  navigation.  An 
act  of  parliament  was  once  obtained  for  rendering  the  Swale  na- 
vigable, as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Northallerton,  with  a branch  up 
Cod-beck  to  Thirsk,  and  another  up  Bedale-beck  to  Bedale  ; 
but  the  work,  though  begun,  was  never  completed.f  M.  G. 
VoL.  Xyi.  G ^ Steele, 

* The  Tees  navigable  to  Wossal,  or  Pierseburg,  three  miles  above  Yarm, 
the  Ure  navigable  to  Ripon,  and  tlie  Derwent  to  Malton. 

f In  speaking  of  the  w^aters  of  this  Riding,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  Rye,  the  Rical,  Hodge-beck,  the  Dove,  the  Seven,  and  Pickerinir-beck, 
are  ingulphed  in  their  passage  through  the  narrow  range  of  lime-stone  hills 
which  skirt  the  southern  side  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  and  again  emerge 
at  tlieir  foot  on  the  northern  margin  of  Ryedale,  after  h-aving  been  lost  fov 
tlie  space  of  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  and  a half.  Agiicul.  Sur.  p.  27, 
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Steele,  Esq.  in  liis  correspondence  with  Mr.  Tuke,  observes, 
that  in  a situation,  nearly  central  in  the  North  Riding,  where 
the  country  is  plentifully  supplied  with  streams  of  water,  in  al- 
most every  direction,  the  want  of  coal  and  of  water-carriage  are 
the  greatest  checks  that  agriculture  has  encountered.  “ It  per- 
petually operates  as  a conduit  to  drain  the  country  of  its  money, 
and  greatly  impedes  all  its  improvements.”  Mr.  Steele  then 
proceeds  to  state,  that  from  the  river  Sv/ale  a navigable  canal 
might  be  effected  up  the  river  Wiske,  so  as  to  communicate  with 
the  Tees,  somewhere  not  far  above  Yarm.^"^  He  then  subjoins 
these  judicious  observations:  “ it  has  some  years  ago  been 
ascertained,  that  a canal,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  might  be 
brought  down  from  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  coal-pits,  to 
communicate,  by  an  aqueduct  bridge  over  the  Tees,  with  the 
Yorkshire  cut,  by  which  means  a vast  country  would  be  fur- 
nished with  that  chearing  article  at  a moderate  rate.  On  this 
canal  a wonderful  weight  would  float.  The  ponderous  carriage 
that  passes  over  the  several  bridges  of  the  Tees,  from  Durham 
into  Yorkshire,  ivS  immense  ; and  beyond  a doubt  the  under- 
taking would  pay  amazingly.  The  prospect  of  advantages,  to 
this  country,  to  be  derived  from  such  a navigation,  far  exceeds 
any  thing  I am  able  to  describe.  Our  servants  and  horses 
would  be  beneficially  employed  at  home  : less  force  of  both 
would  perform  the  farming  business ; and,  as  observed  before, 
we  should  have  coals  of  the  best  quality,  at  a very  easy  rate. 
By  this  conveyance  the  Durham  lead  and  lime,  and  Westmore- 
land blue  slate,  would  pass  into  this  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
on  moderate  terms.’’  Mr.  Steele  concludes  this  subject  by  ob- 
serving, that  “ the  heavy  land-carriage  of  this  country  must  be 
eased,  and  coals  brought  down  by  a canal,  in  the  line  pointed 

out, 

* The  importanre  and  the  practicability  of  this  project  is  obvious.  The 
writer  of  this  volume  lias,  in  various  journeys,  traversed  the  whole  of  this 
country  in  different  directions,  and  being  acquainted  with  almost  every  foot 
of  the  ground,  can  attest  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Steele’s  observations. 
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out,  or  no  general  improvement  in  its  agricultural  system  can 
rationally  be  expected  to  take  place.’^'* 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  North  Riding  admits  of  a 
considerable  variety,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  different 
elevation  of  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  other  topogra- 
phical circumstances.  In  the  Vale  of  York  the  air  is  mild  and 
temperate,  except  near  the  moors,  where  the  influence  of  the 
W'inds  from  tliose  mountainous  regions  is  sometimes  severely 
felt.  The  climate  of  the  Howardian  Hills,  from  their  greater 
elevation,  and  their  vicinity  to  the  Eastern  Moors,  is  cold,  and 
the'corn  rather  later  in  ripening.  Ryedale  and  the  Marishes 
on  the  skirt  of  the  Derwent  enjoy  a mild  air;  but  the  dampness 
of  these  flats,  and  the  want  of  a better  drainage,  render  them 
less  healthful  than  most  other  parts  of  the  Riding.  The  great 
altitude  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands  renders  their  climate  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  im- 
provement. The  highest  parts  of  these  moors  are  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an 
altitude  wdiich,  between  the  latitudes  of  54  and  55,  is  greatly 
above  that  at  w’hich  corn  will  ripen.  At  an  elevation  of  about 
six  hundred  feet  the  crop  becomes  extremely  uncertain ; that, 
indeed,  may  be  reckoned  the  greatest  height  at  wEich  wheat 
will  grow,  with  any  chance  of  repaying  the  husbandman  for  his 
labour ; and  there  the  grain  wall  prove  very  light,  and  about  a 
month  later  in  ripening  than  at  the  foot  of  t]ie  hills.  Between 
six  and  eight  hundred  feet  may  be  reckoned  the  maximum  of 
elevation  for  any  other  grain.  Little  corn,  therefore,  except 
oats  and  big,  are  sown  in  the  liigher  parts  of  the  dales  that 
peneti’ate  these  Moorlands,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
crops  are  still  in  the  field  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow.f  About  the  end  of  August  the  clouds  begin  to  descend, 

G 2 and 

* M.  G.  Steele,  Esq.  ap.  Tube’s  Agricultural  Survey,  p.  27. 

t 111  some  of  these  dales  the  writer  hath  seen  corn  in  the  fields,  both  in 

shock 
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and  in  the  form  of  dense  fogs  impinge  in  the  morning  against 
the  Moorland  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  about  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred feet ; and  as  they  become  rarefied  by  the  warmth  of  the  day, 
either  ascend  above  their  summits  or  remain  upon  them,  at  an 
elevation  in  proportion  to  their  rarefaction.  As  the  autumn  ad- 
vances they  hang  in  the  morning  lower  on  the  hills,  and  leave 
their  summits  sometimes  clear,  although  but  for  a short  time ; 
the  country  is  afterwards  during  several  months  enveloped  in 
fogs,  chilled  with  rain,  or  locked  up  in  snow,  from  an  elevation 
of  about  six  hundred  feet,  with  little  interruption.  A region  so 
little  favoured  by  nature  is  ill  calculated  for  cultivation,  and  ca- 
pable only  of  suppljdng  pasture  to  dwarfish  cattle  and  sheep. 
This  barren  region,  indeed,  seems  to  present  insuperable  ob^ 
Stacies  to  improvement,  except  by  planting.  The  shade  of  trees 
would  encourage  the  growth  of  various  weeds,  which,  rotting 
annually  on  the  ground,  would,  together  with  the  fallen  leaves  of 
the  trees,  produce  a vegetable  soil,  that  in  half  a century  would 
accumulate  to  a coiVsiderable  thickness,  and  render  these  sterile 
rocks  capable  of  being  converted  into  tolerable  pastures.* 

The  vale  of  Cleveland  having  these  Moorlands  on  the  east  and 
south-east,  the  sea  to  the  north  and  north-east,  and  lying  open 
on  the  west  to  the  winds,  from  an  extensive  and  mountainous 
country,  has  a climate  somewhat  severe  ; but  the  dryness  of  the 
soil,  and  the  frequent  use  of  lime,  concur  to  accelerate  the 
harvest,  which  is  nearly  as  early  here  as  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
this  Riding : the  same  remark  may  be  made  on  the  narrow  tract 
which  lies  along  the  coast,  from  Whitby  to  Scarborough, 

The  climate  of  the  Western  Moorlands  is  colder  than  that 
of  the  Eastern  Moorlands ; although  the  soil  of  the  former  is 

more 

shock  and  standing  uncut,  when  the  snow  was  a foot  thick  on  the  ground, 
and  drifteil  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet. 

* Every  one  who  has  attentively  view^ed  the  Eastern  Moorlands  will  ba 
readily  convinced,  that  no  other  mode  of  improvement  would  repay  the  la- 
bour and  the  expence.  Ten  acres  is  now  the  quantity  required  to  support 
one  small  ill-looking  sheep.  Tuke,  page  198, 
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more  favourable  to  vegetation  in  consequence  of  their  calcareous 
composition.  The  Western  Moorlands  being  much  more  ele- 
vated than  the  Eastern,  and  not  like  them  exposed  to  the  sea 
air,  remain  longer  covered  with  snow,  and  are  far  more  subject 
to  rain.  In  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  in  all  the  counties  bordering 
on  the  German  ocean,  the  east  wind  usually  predominates  in  the 
spring,  and  during  a great  part  of  the  summer,  as  do  the  west 
winds  in  the  western  parts  of  the  island.  The  conflict  of  these 
two  winds  generally  takes  place  in  the  Western  Moorlands,  and 
to  this  cause  must  be  attributed  the  almost  constant  rains  that 
fall  in  this  mountainous  district.  The  clouds  from  the  Atlantic, 
pushed  forward  by  the  westerly  winds,  are  there  stopped  in  their 
course  by  the  powerful  resistance  of  the  easterly  winds,  as  well 
by  the  mountains,  that  arrest  their  progress,  and  fall  upon  the 
Moorlands  in  almost  incessant  rains ; a circumstance  which,  by 
preventing  the  ripening  of  corn,  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  cultivation. 

Agriculture,  &c.— Throughout  the  greatest  part,  however, 
of  the  North  Hiding,  agriculture,  though  far  from  being  carried 
to  perfection,  is  advancing  towards  that  point  as  rapidly  as  in 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  considering  the  circumstances  of  cli- 
mate and  soil.  In  those  parts  that  admit  of  cultivation,  the 
farmers  form  a very  respectable  class  of  society : they  are  libe- 
ral in  their  sentiments  with  respect  to  their  profession,  generally 
desirous  of  making  improvements,  and  ready  to  adopt  any  that 
afford  a reasonable  prospect  of  success.*  In  general  the  peasan- 
try of  this  Riding  are  sober,  industrious,  and  orderly.  “ In  the 
northern  part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  the  rental  of  farms  is  generally 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ; of  very 
few,  perhaps,  as  low  as  forty  pounds,  and  some  as  high  as  six 

G 3 hundred 

* The  sequestered  parts  of  this  Riding,  however,  furnish  examples  of 
some  who  are  averse  to  any  deviation  from  the  ways  of  their  forefathers, 
and  this  is  the  most  observable,  where  farms  liave  remained  in  the  same 
families  for  several  generations. 
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hundred  pounds ; but  farther  to  the  southward,  there  is  a larger 
proportion  of  small  farms,  some  of  which  are  as  low  as  twenty 
pounds,  with  others  as  high  as  two  hundred  pounds.  On  the 
Howardian  Hills  the  generality  of  farms  are  under  one  hun- 
dred pounds  ; very  few  are  so  high  as  two  hundred  pounds. 
In  Ryedale  are  many  farms  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
several  from  that  to  eight  hundred  pounds,  per  annum,  or 
upwards ; nevertheless  the  greater  proportion  of  it  is  held  in 
farms  of  about  or  below  one  hundred  pounds.  In  the  Marishes 
they  may  generally  be  stated  at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  few  so  high  as  two  hundred  pounds. 
In  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Moorlands  the  farms  are  small, 
very  few  above  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  but  generally 
from  five  to  forty  pounds  per  annum.  Wherever  there  are  towns 
or  large  villages  a greater  proportion  of  small  farms  are  to  be 
met  wdth.”'^  In  regard  to  the  rent  of  land  per  acre,  the  qua- 
lities of  the  soil  and  other  circumstances  are  so  various  that 
nothing  can  be  accurately  stated.f  Most  of  the  farms  are  let 
from  year  to  year,  and  leases  are  unusual.  But  notwithstanding 
the  supposed  precariousness  of  the  tenure  few  parts  of  England 
can  exhibit  a tenantry  longer  established  on  their  farms.  In 
many  estates  in  this  district  the  same  families  have  remained  on 
most  of  the  farms  for  several  generations,  without  any  unreason- 
able advancement  of  rent  beyond  wdiat  is  proportioned  to  the 
advanced  prices  of  produce. 

In  the  Vale  of  York  it  is  computed  that  one-third  of  the  ground 
is  in  tillage  and  two-thirds  in  grass.J  The  western  end  of  the 
Howardian  Hills,  and  from  thence  to  Thirsk  is  chiefly  a dairy 

country, 

* Tube’s  Agricultural  Survey,  p.48. 

t It  is  iieedlesss  to  say,  that  some  laud  is  not  worth  one  shilling  per  acre. 
Good  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  is  let  in  small  parcels,  for  conve- 
nience, as  high  as  from  three  to  five  pounds  per  acre,  or  even  higher. 

t A considerable  quantity  of  mustard  is  grown  near  York,  and  prepared 
for  use  in  that  city  : it  is  commonly  called  Durham  mustard,  from  being 
prepared  in  the  manner  first  practised  at  that  place. 
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country,  and  not  more  than  one-fourth  is  tillage : on  the  other 
parts  of  these  hills  the  tillage  and  grass  are  nearly  equal  in 
quantity.  “ Ryedale,  the  Marishes,  and  the  northern  part  of 
tlie  coast,  have  about  one-third  in  tillage  ; the  southern  part  of 
the  coast  about  one-fourth ; and  Cleveland  about  one-half.”  In 
the  dales  of  the  Eastern  Moors,  only  about  one-fifth  is  in  tillage, 
and  much  less  in  those  of  the  Western  Moors.  Wensleydale  is 
almost  wholly  in  grass,  the  humidity  of  the  climate  in  the 
Western  Moorlands  not  admitting  of  tillage  with  any  prospect 
of  advantage.  In  the  dales  farther  north  somewhat  more  corn 
is  grown,  but  the  quantity,  even  there,  is  very  small.  “ The  in- 
closed lands  in  all  these  dales  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  mea- 
dow ; the  lower  and  better  parts  of  the  moors  are  mostly  stinted 
pastures,  on  which  the  cattle  are  kept  in  summer.^’ ^ 

The  soil,  the  climate,  and  other  circumstances  of  an  extensive 
district  are  generally  so  various,  that  the  rotation  of  crops  must 
be  different  in  distinct  parts.  On  strong  soils  the  usual  course 
is  fallow,wheat,  oats,  or  sometimes  beans,  beans  and  peas  mixed, 
or  peas  instead  of  oats  ; and  a little  to  the  westward  of  Easing- 
wold,  fallow,  wheat,  beans,  or  peas  and  beans  mixed.  On" 
gravelly  and  loamy  soils  the  courses  are  various ; sometimes 
fallow,  wheat,  beans,  or  blendings,  or  early  oats  ; sometimes 
turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  or  white  peas  instead  of  the 
clover.  Some  sow  barley  and  turnips  alternately.  Near  Catte- 
rick,  the  rotation  is  often  barley,  clover,  turnips : near  Bedale  it 
is  sometimes  turnips,  wheat,  beans,  and  then  again  turnips.  In 
Ryedale,  the  Marishes,  and  some  parts  of  the  Vale  of  York,  the 
course  on  the  higher  soils  is  turnips,  barley,  red  clovei%  wheat. 
In  Cleveland,  and  along  the  coast,  the  common  rotation  is  fal- 
low, wheat,  oats,  or,  instead  of  the  last,  beans  or  blendingSj 
which  are  a mixture  of  peas  and  beans : turnips  are  but  little 
cultivated.f  From  all  these  courses,  however,  there  are  various 

G 4 deviations, 

* The  high  moors  are  generally  unlimited  pastures, 
t Very  little  barley  is  cultivated  in  Cleveland,  Ryedale,  or  the  Marishes. 
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deviations,  induced  by  different  considerations  and  circumstances'-*' 
Wheat  is  the  staple  produce  of  Cleveland,  and  no  other  district 
in  this  Riding  produces  so  great  a quantity,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  or  of  so  good  a quality ; yet  the  crops  are  not  so  abun- 
dant as  in  those  parts  where  they  are  more  in  the  practice  of 
cultivating  turnips,  clover,  and  grass  seeds.  In  Cleveland  three 
quarters  per  acre  are  esteemed  a fair  crop  ; but  in  Ryedale,  and 
the  best  cultivated  parts  of  the  Vale  of  York,  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four  quarters  per  acre  are  frequently  obtained ; and  crops 
of  five  quarters  per  acre  are  not  uncommon.  The  produce  of 
other  kinds  of  grain  is  also  exceedingly  various,  as  the  quality 
of  the  lands  is  so  different,  so  that  nothing  to  the  purpose  can  be 
said  on  that  subject.’^  Barley  is  not  much  cultivated  in  the 
North  Riding,  nor  rye,  except  on  poor  and  sandy  soils.  Meslin, 
or  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  is  very  common,  and  of  this  the 
household  bread  is  made  throughout  the  country : it  is  used  in 
families  of  almost  every  rank,  and  is  both  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious. Ryedale  is  .as  remarkable  for  the  culture  of  oats  as 
Cleveland  is  for  that  of  wheat : the  crops  of  oats  in  this  district 
are  abundant,  and  their  quality  is  excellent.  In  Ryedale  eight 
quarters  per  acre  are  a common  crop : ten  are  often  produced, 
and  that  for  several  years  in  succession  ; but  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  Riding  six  quarters  are  esteemed  a good  crop.f  The 
oats  are  chiefly  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  parts  of  York- 
shire, where  the  numerous  population  makes  use  chiefly  of  oaten 
bread.  The  oatmeal  made  from  new  corn  is  always  the  most 
highly  esteemed,  and  this  circumstance,  with  the  badness  of  the 
roads  to  Malton,  which,  in  winter,  are  almost  impassable,  has 
given  rise  to  the  custom  which  prevails  in  Ryedale,  of  threshing 
the  oats  in  the  field,  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  and  well  dried,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  the  practice  with  rape.  By  this  means  the 

Ryedale 

* In  the  well  cultivated  parts  of  this  Riding  few  fields  remain  open,  most 
of  them  have  been  long  inclosed. 

t A little  flax  is  also  grown  in  Ryedale. 
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Ryedale  farmers  have  the  advantage  of  the  first  market,  and  of 
the  highest  prices,  as  their  oats  are  not  only  the  best,  but  also 
the  earliest  that  can  be  obtained,  for  the  consumption  of  the 
West  .Riding;  and  they  likewise  deliver  them  while  the  roads 
are  in  a good  state.*  This  method  of  threshing  their  oats  is 
attended  with  several  other  advantages,  and  also  with  many 
disadvantages,  of  which  the  discussion  would  lead  to  a prolixity 
incompatible  with  the  plan  of  this  work.-(' 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  on  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Howardian  Hills,  and  in  Ryedale,  the  harvest  generally 
begins  about  the  second  week  in  August:  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Vale,  the  west  end  of  the  Howardian  Hills,  in  Cleveland 
and  the  Marishes,  towards  the  end  of  that  month:  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  dales  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Moorlands,  where 
the  situation  is  favourable,  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
but  in  general  about  the  end  of  that  month  or  in  the  beginning 
of  October.  In  Cleveland,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Vale 
of  York,  oats  and  other  grain  were,  till  within  a few  years,  cut 
with  the  sickle;  but  this  practice  is  now  giving  way  to  that  of 
mowing  with  the  scythe,  vdiich  is  generally  used  for  all  kinds  of 
grain  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Riding:  several,  however,  yet 
prefer  the  sickle  for  wheat.  Mr.  Tuke  observes,  that  the  grass 
grounds  are  greatly  neglected,  and  hay  making  ill  managed  in 
every  part  of  this  Riding,  except  in  the  dales  of  the  Western 
Moorlands.^ 

When  the  extent  of  the  North  Riding  is  considered,  that  Qf 
the  woodlands  is  comparatively  small.  The  following  estimate 

of 

* Almost  the  whole  produce  of  Ryedale,  especially  tlie  oats,  is  sent 
into  the  West  Riding  through  the  medium  of  the  cornfactors  of  Malton. 
A great  quantity  of  rape  is  grown  in  Ryedale,  and  not  a little  in  the  Vale 
of  York.  It  is  generally  threshed  in  the  field. 

t For  the  various  modes  of  threshing  oats  in  the  field,  or  the  stack- 
yards, and  the  reasons  for  that  practice,  see  Marshall’s  Rural  Ecoa. 
Yorksh.  II,  p.  21,  See, 

$ Agricultural  Surv.  chap.  8,  sect.  1,  3. 
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of  the  quantity  in  each  district  is  considered  by  Mr.Tuke  as  not 


far  from  the  truth. 

Acres. 

The  coast  3,  000 

Cleveland  1, 500 

Tije  Vale  of  York  with  the  Howardian  Hills 11,  OOO 

Ryedale  with  the  East  and  West  Marishes 6,  000 

Eastern  Moorlands  3,  000 

Western  do.  1 , 000 


Total  25, 500 


Exclusive  of  the  above,  there  is  a considerable  quantity  of 
timber  in  the  hedge-rows,  particularly  in  Eyedale,  the  How- 
ardian Hills,  and  the  Vale  of  York.  Large  full  grown  timber, 
however,  is  extremely  scarce,  except  on  the  estates  of  C.  S. 
Duncombe,  Esq.  and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  The  de- 
struction of  woods  is  a natural  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
agriculture:  the  extravagant  price  of  timber  is  a powerful  in- 
citement to  its  further  demolition ; and  the  sound  of  the  axe  is 
now  every  where  heard.  The  rapid  decrease  of  timber  has 
long  been  considered  by  speculative  politicians  as  a subject  of 
alarm,  and  dreadfully  ominous  to  the  naval  power  and  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  this  kingdom;  but  it  may  with  some  degree  of 
probability  be  presumed,  that  the  evil  itself  will  produce  its  own 
remedy.  If  the  exorbitant  price  of  timber  encourage  the  cut- 
ting it  down,  the  same  cause  will  suggest  the  profits  of  planting, 
which  has  hitherto  been  little  attended  to  in  this  district.  Some 
proprietors,  however,  have  of  late  years  formed  considerable 
plantations.  The  oak  timber,  in  most  parts  of  the  North  Riding, 
though  not  large,  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  being  produced  on 
sound,  and  often  rocky  ground;  its  growth  is  slow,  which  renders 
it  extremely  hard  and  durable,  and  to  the  use  of  it  the  ship 
builders  of  Vv^hitby  owe  their  wealth,  and  the  ships  their  ce- 
lebrity.^ This  port,  and  Scarborough,  consume  most  of  the  ship 

timber 


Take’s  Surv.  p.  188. 
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timber  produced  in  this  Riding,  except  such  as  may  grow 
towards  its  western  extremity. 

The  breed  of  cattle,  throughout  the  North  Riding,  is  the  short- 
horned, except  towards  the  western  boundaries,  where  some 
small  long-horned  cattle  are  met  with.  The  short-horned  cat- 
tle of  -the  northern  part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  and  of  Cleveland, 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tees  V/ater  breed.*  This  district 
is  supposed  to  produce  the  largest  cattle  in  England ; and  the 
breed  has,  within  a few  years,  been  greatly  improved.  In  the 
country  nearer  York,  where  cattle  are  kept  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  dairy,  the  breed  is  less  an  object  of  attention,  the 
the  milk  being  considered  as  of  greater  importance.  In  the 
Howardian  Hills,  Ryedale,  and  the  Marishes,  considerable  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  breed,  and  here,  next  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tees,  are  the  best  short-horned  cattle  in  the  Riding.  The  cat- 
tle of  the  Western  Moorlands  are  small : when  fat,  they  seldom 
exceed  forty  stone  weight.  In  the  dales  of  the  Eastern  Moor- 
lands, and  on  the  coast,  the  cattle  are  clean  and  fine  in  the  bone, 
and  good  feeders,  but  considerably  inferior  in  size  to  the  Tees 
Water  breed.  In  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  the  coast,  Ryedale,  the 
Howardian  Hills,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  the 
practice  of  working  oxen  prevails,  although  it  is  less  general 
than  formerly.  In  the  western  part  of  the  Riding,  the  northern 
part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  and  in  Cleveland,  oxen  are  seldom 
used  for  the  draught. 

The  sheep  of  the  old  stock  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Vale 
of  York,  and  of  Cleveland,  generally  called  Tees  Water  sheep, 
are  large,  coarse  boned,  and  slow  feeders;  and  their  wool  is 
harsh  and  dry.  But  the  stock  of  most  of  the  principal  farmers 
has  of  late  been  greatly  improved,  by  a mixture  of  the  Dis- 
ley  and  Northumberland  breeds.  The  sheep  of  the  Marishes, 
Ryedale,  and  the  Howardian  Hills  are  also  greatly  improved  ; 
but  the  Disley  breed  is  not  yet  grown  common  in  Cleveland. 

The 

* In  many  parts  of  England  they  are  called  the  Holderness  breed,  from 
the  district  of  that  name  in  the  P'-ast  Riding. 
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The  moorland  sheep  are  small : those  on  the  higher  inclosed 
lands  of  the  Western  Moors  will,  when  three  years  old,  and  fat, 
weigh  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds  per  quarter,  and  produce 
a fleece  of  about  five  pounds,  of  tolerably  fine  wool.  The  whole 
of  this  wool  is  worked  up  into  the  knitted  hosiery,  for  which 
these  dales  are  celebrated.*  Those  which  are  bred  on  the 
heights  of  these  Moorlands  are  smaller,  and  generally  horned. 
The  wethers  are  usually  sold  off  when  rising  four  years  old,  and 
when  well  fed  will  weigh  about  sixteen  pounds  per  quarter. 
Their  wool  is  coarse  and  open,  and  their  fleeces  average 
from  three  to  four  pounds.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  sheep 
on  these  moors  are  of  the  short  or  small  Scotch  breed.  The 
sheep  on  the  Eastern  Moorlands  are  horned,  with  black  or 
mottled  faces:  they  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  Western  Moor* 
lands,  not  weighing,  when  well  fed,  above  fourteen  pounds  per 
quarter,  and  their  fleeces  will  not  average  more  than  three 
pounds  of  an  open,  loose,  and  coarse  vv^ool,  some  of  which  is  very 
little  finer  than  goat’s  hair.  The  sheep  of  these  Moorlands,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  as  good  as  the  soil  and  climate  will  admit. 

Yorkshire  has  long  been  famed  for  its  horses,  and  the  North 
Riding  is  particularly  distinguished  for  its  breed;  the  Cleveland 
horses  being  clean  made,  strong  and  active,  are  extremely  well 
adapted  to  the  coach  or  the  plough:  those  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  Vale  of  York  are,  by  the  general  introduction  of  the 
racing  blood,  rendered  the  most  valuable  breed  for  the  saddle. 
The  southern  part  of  the  Vale,  the  Howardian  Hills,  Ryedale, 
and  the  Marishes,  also  produce  a great  number  of  horses,  both 
for  the  saddle  and  the  coach.  The  dales  of  the  Eastern  Moor- 
lands rear  many  horses,  which  being  of  a smaller  breed,  are  too 
low  for  the  coach,  but  are  a hardy  and  useful  race.  Horses 
also  constitute  a considerable  part  of  the  stock  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Western  Moorlands,  They  are  generally  bred  be- 
tween the  Scotch  galloways  and  the  country  breed,  and  are  a 

hardy 

* The  inhabitants  of  these  dales  are  very  jtenerally  employed  in  knit- 
ing  stockings,  but  the  trade  seems  to  be  somewhat  on  the  decline. 
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hardy  and  very  strong  race,  in  proportion  to  their  size:  these 
are  chiefly  sold  into  the  manufacturing  parts  of  the  West 
Riding  and  Lancashire,  for  ordinary  purposes.* 

The  carriages  used  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  are  chiefly  carts.  In  the 
' southern  part  of  the  Vale,  the  Howardian  Hills,  Ryedale,  and 
the  Marishes,  waggons  are  in  general  use : they  have  also 
large  heavy  carts  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses:  light  carts 
are  also  sometimes  seen.  In  the  Western  Moorlands  scarcely 
any  waggons  are  used  ; but  generally  small  narrow  wheeled 
carts,  drawn  by  one  horse.  In  the  Eastern  Moorlands  very 
few  carts  are  to  be  seen:  they  generally  use  small  low  wheeled 
v/aggons,  which  contain  only  from  twelve  to  twenty  bushels:  to 
these  they  yoke  two  pair  of  oxen,  with  one  or  two  horses  before 
them.  In  Cleveland  very  few  waggons  are  used,  but  generally 
three-horse  carts:  one  horse  is  put  in  the  shafts,  and  two  abreast 
before  him.  Marshal  in  his  “ Rural  Economy,’’  speaks  much 
in  favour  of  this  sort  of  team.  In  every  other  part  of  this 
Ptiding,  the  horses  are  generHly  yoked  one  before  another. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  North  Riding,  wheels  more  than 
three  inches  broad  are  very  rare.'j*  Ploughing  is  generally 
performed  by  two  horses  yoked  abreast,  except  in  Cleveland 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  where  it  is  common 
to  plough  with  three  horses,  two  abreast,  and  one  before. 

The  turnpike  roads  in  this  Riding  are  generally  good;  but 
many  of  the  parochial  roads  are  in  a very  bad  state,  especially 
in  that  part  of  the  Vale  of  York  which  lies  between  the  western 
end  of  the  Howardian  Hills  and  the  river  Ouse ; and  sttll  more 
in  Ryedale  and  the  Marishes,  where  the  soil  is  deep,  the  country 
wet,  and  good  materials  are  at  a considerable  distance.  In  the 

larger 


* Agricultural  &trv.  273  and  274. 


t III  the  well  cultivated  parts  of  the  North  Riding,  almost  all  the  im- 
proved instruments  of  husbandry  are  known.  The  threshing- mill  was 
introduced  about  the  year  1790,  by  E.  Cleaver,  Esq.  of  Numington. 
Tuke's  Agricultural  Sur.  p.  81,  Winnowing  machines  are  in  general  use. 
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larger  dales  of  the  Western  Moorlands,  the  roads  are  tolerably 
good;  but  in  those  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  they  are  very 
narrow  and  rough.*  The  roads  of  Cleveland  are  in  general 
excellent,  and  most  of  them  free  from  tolls,  being  kept  in  re- 
pair by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  the  statute  labour  of  the 
inhabitants.f 

In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  landed  property  is  greatly 
divided : about  one  third  of  it  is  possessed  by  yecmanry.  Much 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Moorlands 
is  in  the  possession  of  freeholders,  the  value  of  whose  lands, 
seldom  amounts  to  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The  rest 
of  the  country  is  divided  into  estates  of  different  value,  from 
seven  or  eight  hundred,  as  high  as  twenty  thousand  per  annum, 
or  upwards;  but  very  few  rise  any  thing  near  to  so  great  an 
amount.  The  greatest  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  property  re- 
side, either  constantly  or  a great  part  of  the  year,  on  their  estates. 
Many  of  these  occupy  considerable  tracts  of  land,  and  by  their 
scientific  and  spirited  management,  greatly  promote  agricultural 
improvements.  Few  parts  of  England,  perhaps,  can  boast  of  a 
•greater  number  of  gentlemen’s  seats  than  such  districts  of  this 
Riding  as  are  calculated  for  a comfortable  residence.  In  the 
following  list  they  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  according 
to  the  best  information  that  could  be  procured,  and  I believe 
that  scarcely  any  are  omitted.  Those  that  are  the  most  remark- 
able will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  their  proper  places. 

SEATS  OF  NOBLEMEN. 

Hornby  Castle,  five  miles  from  Bedale,  seven  miles  from 

Richmond  Duke  of  Leeds, 

Stanwick, 

In  the  Moorlands,  both  East  and  West,  the  heavy  snows  in  winter, 
and  the  extensive  mosses  or  bogs,  render  travelling  dangerous  to  strangers. 

t Two  toll  gateg  have  been  erected  on  a new  road,  made  by  act  of  par- 
liament, between  Thirsk. and  Yarm,  in  1803;  but  the  conveniences  of  this 
improvement  will  amply  compensate  the  expence  laid  on  the  public. 
Graves's  Hist,  of  Cleveland,  p,  39. 
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Stanwick,  eight  miles  from  Riclimond,  nine  miles  from  Dar- 
lington,  Durham  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Castle  Howard,  six  miles  from  Malton,  fifteen  miles  from  York 

Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Gersham,  fifteen  miles  from  Catterick,  twenty -nine  miles 
from  Gretabridge * Earl  of  Darlington. 

Womersgill,  seventeen  miles  from  Gretabridge,  fourteen 
miles  from  Barnard  Castle,  Durham  • • • • Earl  of  Strathmore. 

Aske,  two  miles  from  Richmond,  five  miles  from  Catterick 
- Lord  Dundas. 

Bolton  Hall,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Leyburn,  four  miles 
and  a half  from  Middleham  • Lord  Bolton. 

Danby  Lodge,  ten  miles  from  Guisborough,  twelve  miles  from 
Whitby,  seventeen  miles  from  Kirby-Moorside  • *Lord  Doxme, 

Layton  WYst,  six  miles  from  Richmond,  six  miles  from  Greta- 
bridge, nine  miles  from  Catterick Lord  Rokelni. 

Mulgrave  Castle,  four  miles  from  Whitby,  seventeen  miles 
from  Guisborough,  twenty-five  miles  from  Stokesley 

Lord  Midgrave. 

Nappa  Hall,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Askrigg,  six  miles  and 
a half  from  Haws Lord  Grantham. 

Newby  Park,  four  miles  from  Boroughbridge,  five  miles  from 
Ripon,  eleven  miles  from  Knaresborough  • • • • Lord  Grantham. 

Upleatham,  Cleveland,  three  miles  from  Guisborough,  eleven 
miles  from  Stokesley. 


GENTLEMEN’S  SEATS.* 

Acklam,  seven  miles  from  Yarrn,  seven  miles  from  Stokesley* 
ten  miles  from  Guisborough*  • • • T.  Hustler , Esq. 

Aislaby,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Pickering,  ten  miles  and  a 
half  from  Malton T.  Hayes,  Esq. 

Aislaby, 

* These  are  the  seats  of  gentlemen  in  the  country : those  in  the  large 
towns  are  for  brevity’s  sake  omitted. 
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Aislaby,  three  miles  from  Whitby,  nineteen  miles  from  Guis-^ 
borough,  nineteen  miles  from  Pickering 

M,  Noble,  Esq,  and  J.  Benson,  Esq, 

Aldby  Park,  ten  miles  from  Malton,  ten  miles  from  York, 
fifteen  miles  from  Easingwold H,  Barley,  Esq. 

Alne,  four  miles  from  Easingwold,  five  miles  from  Borough- 
bridge,  eleven  miles  from  York E,  S.  Straiigeimy,  Esq. 

Arden  Hall,  seven  miles  and  a half  from  Thirsk,  ten  miles  from 
Helmsley,  eleven  miles  from  Northallerton*  • C.  Tancred,  Esq. 

Amcliff,  eight  miles  from  Northallerton,  eight  miles  from 
Stokesley,  thirteen  miles  from  Thirsk  • • • • Mrs.  Maideverer. 

Barningham,  two  miles  from  Gretabridge,  ten  miles  from 
Richmond  W.  Milbanlc,  Esq. 

Barton,  five  miles  and  a half  from  Malton,  nine  miles  from  Kir- 
by-Moorside,  twelve  miles  from  Helmsley  • • I.  Leatham,  Esq. 

Bedale,  seven  miles  from  Catterick,  eight  miles  from  North- 
allerton, twelve  miles  from  Ripon H.  Peirse,  Esq. 

Beningbrough  Hail,  eight  miles  from  York,  seven  miles  from 
Easingwold  • • G.  Earle,  Esq. 

Benkil  Grange,  a quarter  of  a mile  from  Bedale,  seven  miles 
from  Catterick  Mrs.  Brooke. 

Bossall,  nine  miles  from  York,  eleven  miles  from  Malton, 
thirteen  miles  from  Easingwold  i?.  Belt,  Esq. 

Brafferton,  four  miles  from  Easingwold,  five  miles  from 
Boroughbridge,  sixteen  miles  from  York 

N.  B.  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Bransby,  six  miles  from  Easingwold,  fourteen  miles  from  Mal- 


ton, fourteen  miles  from  York  F.  Cholmley,  Esq, 

Brawith,  three  miles  and  a half  from  Thirsk,  six  miles  from 
Northallerton  W.  Consett,  Esq. 


Brompton,  eight  miles  from  Scarborough,  ten  miles  from 
Pickering,  fourteen  miles  from  Malton  • • Sir  G.  Caley,  Bart, 
Brough  Hall,  five  miles  from  Richmond,  seven  miles  from 

Catterick  Sir  J.  Lamon,  Bart. 

Bulmer, 


yoi(kshire4  9? 

i^ulmer,  six  miles  from  Malton,  thirteen  miles  from  Easing- 
wold,  fourteen  miles  from  York Rev.  W.  Preston. 

Burton,  five  miles  and  a half  from  Askrigg,  six  miles  and  a 
half  from  Leyburn  W.  Purchase,  Esq. 

Burton  Constable,  five  miles  from  Leyburn,  five  miles  and  a 
half  from  Richmond Rev.  Christ.  Wyville. 

Busby  Hall,  two  miles  from  Stokesley,  ten  miles  from  Yarm, 
fourteen  miles  from  Northallerton  W.  Marvoood,  Esq. 

Camp  Hall,  five  miles  from  Bedale,  seven  miles  from  Mar- 
sham.,  seven  miles  and  a half  from  Ripon 

W.  R.  L.  Serjeantson,  Esq. 

Carlton  Hall,  eight  miles  from  Richmond,  seven  miles  from 
Darlington,  Durham - - - * - * H.  P.  Pulleine,  Esq. 

Carr-Hall,  three  miles  from  MBiitby,  eighteen  miles  from 
Pickering  • • Christ.  Preston,  Esq. 

Cawton,  six  miles  from  Helmsley,  fourteen  miles  from  Mal- 
ton   W.  Garforth,  Esq. 

Cliffe,  five  miles  from  Darlington,  Durham,  ten  miles  from 
Richmond  H.  Witham,  Esq. 

Clifton  Castle,  three  miles  from  Masham,  five  miles  from 
Bedale  • • » Y.  Hutton,  Esq. 

Clints,  five  miles  from  Reeth,  six  miles  and  a half  from  Rich- 
niond T,  Errington,  Esq. 

Coverham  Abbey,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Middleham,  three 
miles  from  Leyburn  ....................  Y,  Lister,  Esq. 

Crake  Hall,  two  miles  from  Bedale,  ten  miles  from  Rich- 
mond   W.  Hudson,  Esq. 

Crathorne,  four  miles  from  Yarm,  six  miles  from  Stokesley, 
twelve  miles.from  Northallerton  ........  T.  Crathorne,  Esq. 

Croft  Hall,  three  miles  and  a half  from  Darlington,  Durham, 
twelve  miles  and  a half  from  Northallerton*  * JV.  Chayt'or,  Esq. 

Danby,  two  miles  from  Middleham,  three  miles  from  Ley- 
burn   S.  T.  Scroope,  Esq. 

Danby  Hill,  three  miles  and  a half  from  Northallerton,  seven 
VoL,  XVL  H miles 
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miles  and  a half  from  Bedale,  thirteen  miles  and  a half  from 

Richmond Eev.  W,  Oust, 

Doe-Park  Hall,  seven  miles  from  Gretabridge,  nineteen  miles 

from  Richmond • • T,  Hutchinson^  Esq, 

Dowthwaite  Dale,  three  miles  from  Kirby-Moorside,  ten  miles 

from  Helmsley R,  Shepherd.,  Esq. 

Duncombe  Park,  half  a mile  from  Helmsley,  fourteen  miles 
from  Thirsk,  twenty-three  miles  from  York  C,  Duncombe,  Esq. 
East-Thorp  Park,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Malton,  eleven 

miles  from  Kirby-Moorside  R.  Ropdes,  Esq, 

Eastwood,  one  mile  from  Gretabridge,  twelve  miles  from 

Richmond  J.  Hanhy,Esq, 

Egton  Bridge,  eight  miles  from  Whitby,  sixteen  miles  from 

Guisborough  * • • • * • T’.  Smith,  Esq, 

Faceby  Lodge,  four  miles  from  Stokesley,  nine  miles  from 

Yarm J.  Fai'eH,  Esq, 

Firby  Grange,  one  mile  from  Bedale,  eight  miles  from  Cat- 

terick T,  Core,  Esq, 

Fleatham-Kirby,  six  miles  from  Bedale,  six  miles  from  Rich- 
mond   • Miss  Laicrence, 

Forcett  Hall,  seven  miles  from  Richmond,  eight  miles  from 

Darlington,  Durham  • C,  Mitchel,  Esq, 

Fremington,  one  mile  from  Reeth,  nine  miles  from  Rich- 
mond   P.  Dennis,  Esq, 

Gan  thorp,  five  miles  from  Malton,  fifteen  miles  and  a half 

from  York Rev,  J,  Forth. 

Giiling,  three  miles  from  Richmond,  five  miles  from  Cat- 

teiick • -Rex).  W.  Wharton. 

Giiling  Castle,  five  miles  from  Helmsley,  eight  miles  from 
Easingwold,  eighteen  miles  from  York* .....  C.  Fairfax,  Esq. 
Crinkle  Park,  eleven  miles  from  Guisborough,  fourteen  miles - 

from  Whitby  R.W.  Middleton,  Esq. 

Hackness,  six  miles  from  Scarborough,  sixteen  miles  and  a 
half  from  Whitby  Lady  Johnstone. 

Halnaby, 
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Hainaby  Hall,  six  miles  and  a half  from  Richmond,  six  miles 
and  a half  from  Catterick,  six  miles  and  a half  from  Darlington, 
Durham  . . ® g • • • Sir  Ral^h  Milhan’k^  Bart. 

Harley  East,  six  miles  and  a half  from^  Northallerton,  ten 
miles  from  Stokesley,  twelve  miles  from  Thirsk  • • C'ol.  Burnet. 

Elartforth,  four  miles  from  Richmond,  eight  miles  from  Cat“ 
terick,  eight  miles  from  Gretabridge S.  Craddoch,  Esq. 

Hawkswell,  East,  live  miles  from  Richmond,  six  miles  from 
Middleham  H.  Gale,  Esq. 

Helmsley  Upper,  seven  miles  from  York,  fourteen  miles  from 
Malton  E,  T.  Whiitell,  Esq. 

Hemlington  Elali,  six  miles  from  Stokesley,  seven  miles  from 
Yarm,  nine  miles  from  Guisborough  General  Hall. 

Elieldenley,  three  miles  from  Malton,  fifteen  miles  and  a half 
from  York Lady  Strickland. 

Highthorne,  four  miles  from  Easingwold,  eight  miles  from 
Thirsk  • • C.  Goidton,  Esq. 

Hipswell  Lodge,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Richmond,  seven 
miles  and  a half  from  Leyburn  T.  Hutchinson,  Esq. 

Holtby,  five  miles  from  York,  fifteen  miles  and  a half  from 
Malton Rev.  R.  Wo.rhottom. 

Hornby  Grange,  seven  miles  from  Northallerton,  eight  miles 
from  Yarm,  nine  miles  from  Darlington,  Durham 

Major ’-General  Hevogill. 

Hovingham,  seven  miles  and  a half  from  Helmsley,  nine  miles 
from  Malton E.  Worsley,  Esq. 

Elunters  Hall,  eight  miles  from  Middleham,  eight  miles  and  a 
half  from  Leyburn  • • iU.  Smith,  Esq. 

Elutton  Bonville,  five  miles  from  Northallerton,  eleven  miles 
and  a half  from  Darlington,  Durham  - • - * A.  Hammond,  Esq. 

Plutton  Bushell,  six  miles  from  Scarborough,  sixteen  miles 
from  Malton  Mrs.  Oshaldeston. 

Hutton  Lodge,  eight  miles  from  Easingwold,  ten  miles  from 
York  • • - L.  Thompson,  Esq. 

H 2 Huttons- Ambo, 
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Huttons- Ambo,  eight  miles  and  a half  from  Malton,  fifteen 
miles  from  York  R.J,  Stainforth,  Esq. 

Hutton  Sand,  seven  miles  from  York,  twelve  miles  from 
Malton  • • - - Rev.  T.  C.  R.  Read. 

Ingleby  Manor,  five  miles  from  Stokesley,  eight  miles  and  a 
half  from  Guisborough  Sir  W.  Foulis,  Bart. 

Kildale,  six  miles  from  Stokesley,  six  miles  from  Guisborough 

R.  Bell  Livesoy,  Esq. 

Killerby,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Catterick,  six  miles  from 
Kichmond,  six  miles  from  Bedale  T.  Booth,  Esq. 

Kingthorpe,  three  miles  from  Pickering,  twelve  miles  from 
Malton,  eighteen  miles  from  Whitby  • ® • • J".  E other  gill.  Esq. 

Kiplin,  six  miles  from  Catterick,  seven  miles  from  Northaller- 
ton, eight  miles  from  Richmond  .......  ......  R.  Crowe,  Esq. 

Kirkleatham,  four  miles  and  a half  from  Guisborough,  twelve 
miles  from  Yarm,  twelve  miles  from  Stockton,  Durham 

Sir  C.  Turner,  Bart. 

Langton  Lodge,  five  miles  from  Northallerton,  ten  miles  from 
Richmond  E.  Relearn,  Esq. 

Lartington,  six  miles  from  Gretabridge,  seventeen  miles  from 
Richmond - H.  Mair,  Esq. 

Layton  East,  six  miles  from  Richmond,  eight  miles  from  Cat- 
terick   T.  Barker,  Esq. 

Leases,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Bedale,  four  miles  and  a 
half  from  Catterick Mrs.  Arden. 

Leven  Grove,  two  miles  from  Stokesley,  six  miles  from  Yarm 

Lady  Amhurst. 

Londonderry,  three  miles  from  Bedkle,  eight  miles  from 
Northallerton,  twelve  miles  from  Ripon*  * T.  Hu7ito7i,  Esq. 

Low-Row,  five  miles  from  Reeth,  nine  miles  from  Askrigg 

— Parke,  Esq. 

Marske  Hall,  five  miles  from  Guisborough,  fourteen  miles  from 
Stokesley  Hon.  Lawr.  Dimdas. 

Marske,  six  miles  from  Richmond,  six  miles  from  Catterick 

J.  Hutton,  Esq. 

Marton, 
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Marton,  seven  miles  from  Stokesley,  seven  miles  from  Guis- 
borough,  eight  miles  from  Yarm B.  Rudd^  Esq. 

Maimby,  six  miles  from  Northallerton,  six  miles  from  Thirsk 
" T.  WalJter,  Esq. 

Melmerby,  four  miles  and  a half  from  Ripon,  seven  miles  from 
Thirsk * W.  Priestley^  Esq. 

Middleton  Lodge,  six  miles  from  Richmond,  six  miles  from 
Catterick F.  Hartley,  Esq. 

Mount  St.  John,  four  miles  and  a half  from  Thirsk,  ten  miles 
from  Helmsley,  fourteen  miles  from  Ripon  • • Rev.  H.  Ellsley. 

Myton,  three  miles  from  Boroughbridge,  fifteen  miles  from 
Y'ork  ^ir  Martin  Stapleton,  Bart. 

Nawton  Lodge,  four  miles  from  Helmsley,  three  miles  from 
Kirby-Moorside,  seventeen  miles  from  Malton 

T.  Duncomhe,  Esq. 

Ness  East,  seven  miles  from  Helmsley,  eleven  miles  from 
Malton  T.  Kendall,  Esq. 

Newbiggin,  five  miles  from  Whitby,  seventeen  miles  from 
Guisborough  . H.  Yeoman,  Esq. 

Newborough  Hail,  five  miles  from  Easingwold,  ten  miles  from 
Thirsk T.E.  Winn  Bellasyse,  Esq. 

Newby  Wiske,  five  miles  from  Northallerton,  six  miles  from 
Thirsk  ......  W.  Mitford,  Esq. 

Newbuilding,  six  miles  from  Thirsk,  nine  miles  from  North- 
allerton   F.  Synith,  Esq. 

Newton,  four  miles  from  Helmsley,  thirteen  miles  from  Mal- 
ton . , . . Sir  Geo.  Wombxvell,  Bart. 

Newton  House,  three  miles  from  Bedaie,  five  miles  from  Cat- 
terick, eight  miles  from  Northallerton Mrs.  Harrison. 

Normanby,  four  miles  and  a half  from  Guisborough,  seven 
miles  from  Stokesley .W.  Ward  Jackson,  Esq. 

Norton  Conyers,  two  miles  from  Ripon,  nine  miles  from  Bo- 
roughbridge, nine  miles  from  Bedaie 

Sir  Bellingham  Graham,  Bart. 

H 3 Nunnington, 
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Nunnington,  five  miles  and  a half  from  Helmsley,  twelve  miles 
from  Maiton  Sir  Bellingham  Graham,  Bart. 

Ormesby  Kail,  six  miles  from  Guisborougli,  seven  miles  from 
Stokesley Sir  W.  Pen7ii/man,  Bart. 

Oswaldkirk,  three  miles  and  a half  from  Helmsley,  thirteen 
miles  from  Maiton  T.  P.  Banner,  Esq. 

Park  Hall,  two  miles  fi'om  Guisborougli,  nine  miles  from 
Stokesley B.  Chaloner,  Esq. 

Peak,  eight  miles  from  Whitby,  twelve  miles  from  Scarbo- 
rough   S.  Cooh,  Esq. 

Pepper  Hail,  six  miles  from  Northallerton,  seven  miles  from 
Bichmond  J.  Arden,  Esq. 

Pinchinthorpe,  three  miles  from  Guisborougli,  five  miles  from 
Stokesley J.  Pee,  Esq. 

Plantation,  one  mile  from  Guisborougli,  nine  miles  from 
Stokesley  General  Hale. 

Raventhorpe,  four  miles  from  Tiiirsk,  eight  mile-s  and  a half 
from  Helmsley  • Capt.  Manners. 

Raydale,  four  miles  from  Askrigg,  four  miles  from  Hawes 

El.  Peirse,  Esq. 

Red  Hall,  two  miles  from  Catterick,  four  miles  from  Bedale, 
six  miles  and  a half  from  Richmond J.  Fall,  Esq. 

Rokeby,  one  mile  from  Gretabridge,  thirteen  miles  from 
Richmond  J.  Bacon  Sau:rp  Morritf,  Esq. 

Rounton  Grange,  seven  miles  from  Northallerton,  eight  miles 
from  Yarm  • - - - J.  Wailes,  Esq. 

Ruswarp,  two  miles  from  Whitby,  eighteen  miles  and  a quarter 
from  Pickering  J.  Marshall,  Esq.  and  H.  Askcuo,  Esq. 

Salton,  five  miles  from  Kirby-Moorside,  ten  miles  and  a half 
from  Maiton,  eleven  miles  from  Helmsley 

J.  Dowktr,  Esq.  S.  Elain,  Esq.  and  Mess.  Pickards,  Esqs. 

Scruton,  four  miles  from  Bedale,  six  miles  from  Catterick 

EL  Gale,  Esq. 

Sedbuiy  Hall,  four  miles  from  Richmond,  six  miles  from 
Catterick  Sir  Robt.  E)^  Arcy  Hildyard,  Bart. 

Sessay 
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Sessay  Hall,  five  miles  from  Easingwold,  six  miles  from  Tliirsk 

Ho7i.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Damiey. 

Sion  Hillj  four  miles  fromThirsk,  seven  miles  and  a half  from 
Northallerton  • Ed.  D^Oyley,  Esq, 

Skeeby,  two  miles  from  Richmond,  three  miles  and  a half 
from  Catterick E.  Johnson^  Esq. 

Skelton  Castle,  three  miles  from  Guisborough,  twelve  miles 
from  Stokesley  • J.  Whaidon,  Esq. 

Skinningrave,  seven  miles  and  a half  from  Guisborough,  four- 
teen miles  and  a quarter  from  Whitby  ••••,/.  Easterly,  Esq. 

Sleights,  four  miles  from  Whitby,  seventeen  miles  from  Pick- 


ering  Mrs.  Bateman  and  J.  C.  Coats,  Esq. 

Snainton,  seven  miles  from  Pickering,  ten  miles  and  a half 
from  Scarborough  .J,  Lister,  Esq. 


Snape  Hall,  three  miles  and  a quarter  from  Masham,  three 
miles  and  a half  from  Bedale W.  Milhank,  Esq. 

Sneaton  Hall,  three  miles  from  Whitby,  eighteen  miles  from 
Pickering,  eighteen  miles  from  Scarborough 

Sir  J.  Miles,  Bart. 

Spanton  Lodge,  four  miles  from  Kirby-Moorside,  ten  miles 
from  Helmsley  R.  Barley,  Esq. 

Spennythorne,  one  mile  from  Middleham,  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  from  Leyburn,  eight  miles  and  a half  from  Richmond 
W.  Chaytor,  Esq.  and  T.  Stravohenzie,  Esq.  ^ 

Stainsacre,  two  miles  from  W’hitby,  nineteen  miles  from  Scar- 
borough   J.  Sanders,  Esq. 

Stainton,  four  miles  from  Stokesley,  five  miles  from  Yarm 


Rev.  Archdeacon  Baillie. 

Stakesley  High,  one  mile  from  Whitby,  twenty  miles  from 

Guisborough  J.  Barker.  Esq.  aiul  J.  Blackoum,  Esq. 

Stakesley  Low,  half  a mile  from  Whitby,  twenty  miles  and  a 
half  from  Pickering A.  Chapnan,  Esq. 


Stanghow,  four  miles  and  a half  from  Guisborough,  twelve 

miles  and  a half  from  Stokesley R.  Scarth,  Esq, 

Stillington,  four  miles  from  Easingwold,  ten  miles  from  York, 

S.  Croft,  Esq. 

H 4?  Stockton, 
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Stockton  on  the  Forest,  four  miles  from  York,  eleven  miles 
from  Easing  wold Benj.  Agar,  Esq. 

Sunley  Hill,  three  miles  from  Kirby-Moorside,  six  miles  from 
Helmsley  A.  Cayley,  Esq. 

Sutton  on  the  Forest,  five  miles  from  Easingwold,  eight  miles 
from  York • Sir  Charles  Hoare  Harland,  Bart. 

Swinton,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Masham,  six  miles  and  a 
half  from  Bedale  W.  Danby,  Esq. 

Theakston,  three  miles  from  Bedale,  nine  miles  from  Ripon 

E.  Carter,  Esq. 

Thimbleby  Lodge,  six  miles  and  a half  from  Northallerton, 
nine  miles  from  Thirsk R.  W.  Christopher  Peirse,  Esq. 

Thirkleby  Hall,  four  miles  from  Thirsk,  seven  from  Easing- 
wold* • Sir  Thomas  FranHand,  Bart. 

Thornton  le  Moor,  five  miles  from  Thirsk,  five  miles  from 
Northallerton,  nine  miles  from  Bedale* . . • . •T.  Beckett,  Esq. 

Thornton  Riseborough,  four  miles  from  Pickering,  five  miles 
from  Kirby-Moorside  * • *Z.  Rohmson,  Esq. 

Thornton  Watlass,  three  miles  from  Bedale,  three  miles  from 
Masham  • ♦ * Rev,  F.  Dodsvoorth. 

Thorpe,  two  miles  from  Gretabridge,  nine  miles  from  Reeth, 
eleven  miles  from  Richmond  .....  Sheldon  Craddock,  Esq. 

Thorpe  Perrow,  two  miles  from  Bedale,  five  miles  from 
Masham  ........  JY,  Milbank,  Esq. 

Trinian  St.  one  mile  from  Richmond,  four  miles  from  Catte- 
rick — J^anson,  Esq. 

Welburn,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Kirby-Moorside,  four  miles 
and  a half  from  Helmsley A.  Cayley,  Esq. 

Well,  four  miles  from  Bedale,  four  miles  from  Masham 

R.  Strangevoays,  Esq. 

Wensley,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Leyburn,  three  miles  and 
a half  from  Middleham  R,  Maude,  Esq. 

Westerdale,  ten  miles  from  Guisborough,  ten  miles  from, 
Stokesley,  sixteen  miles  from  Whitby A.  Paris,  Esq. 

Wigginthorpe,  eight  miles  from  Easingwold,  ten  miles  from 

Malton  Garforth,  Esq, 

Wilton, 
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Wilton,  three  miles  from  Guisborough,  eleven  miles  fpom 
Stokesley,  thirteen  miles  from  Yarai-  • * . • . . . Ji.  Lmother,  Esq, 
Wood  End,  four  miles  from  Thirsk,  six  miles  from  Northal- 
lerton   * S.  CrcmjptQn,  Esq, 

Woodlands,  four  miles  from  Whitby,  seventeen  miles  and  a 

half  from  Pickering  H,  JV,  Yeoman^  Esq, 

Worsall  Hall,  three  miles  from  Yarm,  thirteen  miles  from 

Northallerton  • J,  Ward,  Esq, 

WyclifFe  Hall,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Gretabridge,  ten 

miles  from  Richmond  F,  Constable,  Esq, 

Wikeham  Abbey,  eight  miles  from  Scarborough,  twelve  miles 
from  Pickering,  sixteen  miles  from  Malton 

R,  Langley,  Esq. 

Yarm,  four  miles  from  Stockton,  Durham,  eight  miles  from 
Stokesley,  fourteen  miles  from  Guisborough 

T.  Meynell,  Esq. 

The  North  Riding  is  divided  into  twelve  wapentakes,  com- 
prising nineteen  market-towns,  of  which  five  are  boroughs  : each 
of  them  sending  two  members  to  parliament,  viz. : — Allerton- 
shire,  Rirdforth,  Bidmer,  Gilling-East,  GilUng-West,  Haliheld^^ 
Hang-East,  Hajig-West,  Lanharugh,  Pickering- Lit  he,  Ryc-^ 
dale,  W hithy- Strand, 

The  market-towns  are: — Askrigg,  Bedale,  Guisborough,  Halves^ 
Helmsley,  Kirby-Moorside,  Leyhurn,  Malton*,  Masham,  Mid- 
dleham,  Northallerton*,  Pickering,  Reeth,  Richmond*,  Scarbo- 
rough*, Stokesley,  Thirsk* , Whitby,  Yarm. 

N.  B,  The  places  marked  v/ith  an  asterisk  are  boroughs,  each 
sending  two  members  to  parliament. 


AINSTY  OF  YORK. 

The  city  of  York,  with  the  contiguous  district  on  the  western 
side,  forms  a distinct  jurisdiction,  and  cannot,  with  propriety, 

be 
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be  included  in  any  of  the  Ridings.  This  district,  which  is  now 
called  the  Ainsty,  or  county,  of  the  city  of  York,  was  formerly 
a wapentake  of  the  West  Riding.  But  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  it  was  annexed  to  the 
city  and  placed  under  its  immediate  jurisdiction.*  The  circuit 
of  the  Ainsty  is  computed  at  thirty-two  miles,  according  to  the 
following  calculation  : — ■ 

Miles- 


From  the  conflsience  of  the  rivers  Nid  and  Ouse,  at 
Nun-Monkton,  to  that  of  the  Wharf  and  Ouse  near 

Nun-Appleton 12 

From  the  junction  of  the  Wharf  and  Ouse  to  Thorp- 

Arch  11 

From  Tiioip-Arch  to  Wilstrop,  on  the  Nid,  by  the 
outrange  of  the  parishes  of  Thorp-Arch,  Bicker- 

ton,  Cattle-bridge,  and  Wilstrop 6 

From  Wilstrop,  along  the  line  of  the  Nid,  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Ouse 3 

Total  circuit 32 


The  whole  district  of  the  Ainsty  was  anciently  a forest,  but 
disforested  by  the  charters  of  Richard  the  First  and  his  suc- 
cessor John.  For  the  first  of  these  grants  the  inhabitants  paid 
nineteen  pounds  and  elevenpence  ; and  for  the  latter,  which  de- 
clared, that  the  men  of  this  wapentake,  and  their  heirs,  as  the 
charter  expresses  it,  should  be  for  ever  free  from  forest  laws, 
account  was  made  to  the  king  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  marks,  and  three  palfreys,  j-  It  appears,  from  Sir  T. 
Widdrington’s  account,  that  the  city  of  York  has,  from  a very 

early 

* Some  have  supposed  the  word  Ainsty  to  be  derived  from  Ancientcy, 
denoting  its  antiquity.  Camden  conjectures  that  its  etymology  may  be 
more  plausibly  referred  to  the  German  word  antosssen,  implying  a bound- 
ary or  limit.  Camd.  Brit.  p.  722.  Gibson’s  edit.  Drake  derives  it  frohi 
the  old  northern  word  anent,  which  signifies  opposite  or  contiguous,  and 
says,  it  was  called  the  Ainsty  long  before  it  was  annexed  to  the  city, 
Drake’s  Eboracum,  chap.  9,  p.  381. 

t Drake’s  Eboracum,  p.  381.  Madox  Excheq.  pp.  274  and  282. 
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early  period,  laid  claim  to  this  jurisdiction  by  a charter  from 
King  John.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  the  First,  the  mayor 
and  baililFs  v/ere  summoned  to  answer  to  the  king  “ quo  war- 
ranto,'’ they  held  the  w^apentake  of  the  Ainsty  ; and  it  appears, 
from  the  pleas  held  before  that  monarch,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
his  reign,  that  the  mayor  produced  a charter  from  King  John, 
by  which  he  claimed  the  hundred  of  the  Ainsty  ; but  the  charter 
was,  on  inspection,  found  rased  in  the  date  in  the  word  “ quar- 
to.” On  searching  the  rolls  in  the  Exchequer,  it  was  found 
that  John  did,  in  the  hfteentli  year  of  his  reign,  grant  to  the  citi- 
zens of  York  the  tov/n  of  York,  in  fee-farm,  for  the  rent  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  ; and  because  the  hundred  aforesaid 
was  not  specified  in  the  charter  of  anno  quarto,”  and  also 
because  that  charter  was  rased,  judgment  was  given  against  the 
mayor  and  citizens ; the  charter  was  annulled,  and  the  mayor 
was  committed  to  prison,  but  soon  after  bailed.  And  Drake  ob- 
serves, that  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington  considered  it  as  a matter 
of  doubt,  whether  the  citizens  of  York  had  any  good  warrant 
for  holding  the  Ainsty,  saving  for  the  “ Leet”  and  some  other 
liberties,  till  the  tw^enty-seventh  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  whose 
charter  or  patent  it  was  annexed  to  the  city  ; since  which  time 
it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

This  district,  which  constitutes  a part  of  the  extensive  Vale 
of  York,  has  the  same  natural  features.  In  the  western  part, 
the  surface  is  diversified  with  gentle  swells  and  various  soils,  in 
some  parts  on  a clayey,  in  others  on  a calcareous  or  gravelly 
bottom.^  The  eastern  part,  adjoining  to  the  Ouse,  is  a perfect 
fiat,  abounding  in  excellent  pasturage  and  meadow.  The  whole 
Ainsty,  generally  considered,  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  mild. 
The  style  of  husbandry  scarcely  differs,  in  any  respect,  from 
that  which  is  practised  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  North 
Riding.  Within  the  Ainsty,  are  thirty-four  villages  and  hamlets, 
beside  one-half  of  the  market-town  of  Tadcaster.f 

COUNTRY 

* Near  Tadcaster  the  basis  is  a limestone  rock. 

t The  middle  of  Tadcaster  bridge  is  tlie  boundary  between  the  Ainsty 
and  the  West  Riding. 
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COUNTRY  SEATS  IN  THE  AINSTY, 

Acomb,  two  miles  and  a half  from  York,  eight  miles  from 
Tadcaster • Rev.  H.  Percival. 

Appleton-Nun,  six  miles  from  Tadcaster,  nine  miles  from 
York Sir  W.  Mordaunt  Milner^  Bart. 

Askam-Richard,  or  Askam-Little,  four  miles  and  a quarter 
from  Tadcaster,  five  miles  from  York  f F.  Carr^  Esq. 

Bilborough,  four  miles  and  a half  from  Tadcaster,  five  miles 
and  a half  from  York — . Agar,  Esq. 

Bilton,  five  miles  and  a half  from  Tadcaster,  ten  miles  from 
York  Hall  Plumer,  Esq. 

Bishoplhorpe-Palace,  two  miles  and  a half  from  York,  eight 
miles  from  Tadcaster  ......  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Yorh. 

Bolton  Percy,  three  miles  from  Tadcaster,  nine  miles  from 
York  Rev.  R.  Markham. 

Colton,  four  miles  from  Tadcaster,  six  miles  from  York 

. Christ,  Morritty  Esq. 

Piealaugh  Hall,  one  mile  from  Tadcaster,  ten  miles  from 
Y^ork  ......so..... Benj.  Brookshanky  Esq. 

Holgate,  one  mile  and  a half  from  York,  eight  miles  and  a 
quarter  from  Tadcaster ............ » • Lindley  Murry,  Esq. 

Middletliorpe,  one  mile  and  a half  from  York,  eight  miles 
from  Tadcaster BarloiVy  Esq. 

Oxton,  one  mile  from  Tadcaster,  nine  miles  and  a half  from 
from  York J.  W,  Clough,  Esq. 

I'horp-Arch,  three  miles  from  Wetherby,  thirteen  miles  from 
York  Wilmer  Gossip,  Esq. 

Wighill  Park,  four  miles  from  Tadcaster,  nine  miles  from 
York  ..........  Hon.  Granville  Anson  Chetvoind  Stapylton. 

York  and  its  Ainsty  being  a central  situation  between  the  three 
Ridings,  we  shall  here  begin  our  description  of  the  principal 
towns  and  other  remarkable  places  in  the  county.  From  thence 
we  shall  proceed  to  describe  tliose  of  the  western,  and  after- 
wards 
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wards  those  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  North  Riding.  The  East 
Riding  will  next  come  under  review.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
description  of  the  maritime  parts  of  the  country,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees  to  the  Humber,  will  be  continued  without 
any  chasm  or  interruption ; and  the  topographical  sketch  will 
terminate  with  the  West  Riding,  which  is  entirely  an  inland 
country. 

YORK. 

The  origin  of  York,  and  the  et3rmology  of  its  name,  are 
equally  involved  in  obscurity.  Although  the  judicious  histo- 
rian must  reject  the  fictitious  narrations  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  city  was  called 
Casr  Ebrauc  by  the  Britons:  but  at  what  period  it  received 

this  name  is  unknown  ; and  the  Catalogue  of  Nennius  refers 
only  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Sir  T.  Wid- 
drington,  and  some  others,  have  conjectured,  that  a colony  of 
Celtse,  from  the  town  of  Evora,  in  Portugal,  or  from  Ebura*,  in 
Spain,  flying  from  the  swords  of  the  Carthaginians  or  Romans^ 
or  a colony  of  Eburones,  a people  who,  in  the  time  of  Caesar, 
inhabited  the  territory  of  Liege,  might  have  found  their  way 
into  this  country,  and  given  to  the  place  where  they  had  flxed  - 
their  habitation  the  name  of  Eborac,  which,  with  a Latin  ter- 
mination, was  changed  into  Eboracum.  f Leland  and  Camden 
consider  the  name  as  derived  from  its  situation  on  the  river  Ure, 
or  Eure,  which  now  takes  the  appellation  of  Ouse  a little  below 
Boroughbridge.  In  regard  to  its  modern  name  of  York,  a si- 
milar variety  of  conjecture  prevails.  The  most  probable  and  ob- 
vious 

* Car  Ebrauc,  or  Eboracuiu,  is  the  first  in  the  list  of  cities  given  bv 
Nennius,  ap.  Gale  XV.  Script.  Caer,  or  kaer  is  a British  word,  signifying 
city.  Usher  Priinrod,  p.  71. 

t Colonies  of  the  Belgae  were  established  along  the  southern  coasts  in  the 
time  of  Casar.  Vide  Comm.  lib.  5,  cap.  10,  But  Cscsar' never  penetrated 
into  the  northern  parts^r 
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vious  etymology  seems  to  rest  on  Eure,  tlie  name  of  the  river, 
and  wic,  the  Saxon  word  for  a place  of  refuge  or  retreat.  If 
it  could  be  proved  that  the  river  had  formerly  retained  the 
name  of  Eure  as  low  as  the  city  this  derivation  would  appear 
unquestionable  : Eurewic,  or  Eurewick,  would  imply  a place  of 
retreat  or  strength  on  the  Eure  ; and  the  name  might,  in  popu- 
lar pronunciation,  be  readily  corrupted  to  that  of  York.*  Drake, 
in  his  Eboracum,  has  collected  the  various  opinions  which  have 
been  brought  forward  on  the  subject,  and  which  only  serve  to 
display  the  laborious  and  ineffectual  efforts  of  antiquaries  to  ex- 
plain what  is  inexplicable. 

At  the  time  of  Caesar’s  invasion,  the  fortresses  and  towns  of 
the  Britons  were  only  collections  of  huts,  in  the  middle  of  thick 
woods  or  morasses,  surrounded  by  ditches  and  ramparts,  in  or- 
der to  render  them  of  difficult  access  to  an  enemy,  j-  Such  were 
the  British  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island ; and  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  those  of  the  northern  parts,  which 
v/ere  farther  removed  from  the  sources  of  civilization,  were  su- 
perior in  elegance.  It  is  therefore  to  the  Romans  that  York 
must  ascribe  its  origin.  Whoever  contemplates  the  situation 
will  readily  perceive  that  they  could  not  have  chosen  a more 
proper  station  for  repelling  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians,  and 
for  supplying  their  own  army  with  provisions,  and  every  other 
necessary.  From  the  central  position  of  York,  the  Roman  troops 
could  readily  march  to  any  point  that  was  menaced ; and  the 
cohorts,  dispersed  in  the  different  stations,  could  be  expediti- 
ously recalled  to  the  head-quarters,  in  that  city,  when  it  was  re- 
quisite to  concentrate  their  operations : the  navigable  river  Ouse, 
at  the  same  time,  afforded  an  easy  communication  with  every 

part 

* In  the  Doomsday  Book,  York  is  called  Civitas  Ebornm  and  Euruic. 

t Oppidnm  autein  Britanni  vocant  quum  sylvas  inipeditas  vallo  atque 
fossa  raiinienmt  quo  im  nrsionis  liostium  vitandse  cansa  convenire  consueve- 
runt.  Cffisar  Comm.  lib.  5,  cap.  17.  Caesar  says,  the  capital  city  of  King 
Cassivellaimns  was  Sylvis  paludibnsque  muiiitum,”  fortffied  with  woods 
and  morasses.  Comm.  ibid. 
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part  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  all  these  respects,  the  situation 
was  judiciously  chosen  : had  the  city  been  placed  lower  down 
the  river,  it  would  have  been  environed  with  marshes,  which,  as 
the  country  was  not  then  drained,  would  have  rendered  the 
air  insalubrious  ; and,  for  a great  military  station,  it  would  have 
been  too  far  removed  from  the  hostile  frontier  ; and  had  it  been 
built  higher  up  the  Ouse,  it  would  have  derived  less  benefit 
from  navigation.  Nature  had  given  considerable  strength  to 
York ; and  this,  assisted  by  Roman  art  and  industry,  must  have 
rendered  it  impregnable  against  every  mode  of  attack  known  by 
the  barbarians  of  that  age.  The  eastern  part  of  the  city,  which 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  considered  as  their  chief  strength  and 
security,  is  flanked  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Foss,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Ouse,  which  meet  on  the  southern  side  below 
the  castle.  * On  the  north,  an  impenetrable  and  swampy  forest 
called,  in  the  Roman  times,  Caleterium  Nemus,  and  afterward 
tlie  forest  of  Galtres,  extended  from  the  w^alls  of  the  city  more 
than  ten  miles  in  length,  f To  these  natural  defences  were 
added  strong  walls  and  bulwarks,  “ muris  et  turribus  altam,’* 
saj^s  Alcuin,  especially  a wall  running  from  the  ruins  of  the 
multangular  tower  in  the  south  wall  of  the  mintyard,  in  a line 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Ouse,  and  terminating  at  the  Castle  Hill. 
By  means  of  this  wall,  which,  from  its  remains,  appears  to  have 
been  carried  to  a very  great  height,  together  with  the  rivers, 
this  part  of  the  city  must  have  been  rendered  impregnable. 
The  west  side  of  the  city  was  also  as  strongly  fortified  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  would  allow : the  ditches  and  the  vast  ramparts 
were,  most  probably,  a Roman  work;  and  the  Roman  arch,  in 

Micklegate- 

* These  two  rivers  rnn  through  the  present  city  and  divide  it  into  three 
unequal  pa'ts  : the  north  eastern  is  the  largest ; the  south-western,  cut  off 
by  the  Ouse,  is  the  next  in  extent ; and  the  south  eastern,  cut  off  by  the 
Foss,  is  the  least. 

t The  forest  of  Galtres  extended  to  Crake  Castle  and  Easingwold  : some 
think  it  reached  much  farther,  and  that  it  ran  along  the  bottom  of  the  hills 
as  high  as  Thirsk.  Higden,  in  his  Polychi  on,  says,  tho  forest  of  Galtres  an- 
ciently extended  twenty  miles  to  the  north-west. 
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Micklegate-bar,  is  a proof  that  the  gate  stood,  in  their  days,  in 
the  same  place  as  at  present.  There  is  also  a work  on  the  out- 
side, called  the  Mount,  the  vestiges  of  which  evidentl}»  shew  it 
to  have  been  a strong  outwork,  raised  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
road,  in  order  to  command  this  entrance  to  the  city.  From  the 
time  of  the  Romans  to  our  latest  Scotch  wars,  York  was  always 
esteemed  the  bulwark  of  the  north ; and  Mr.  Drake  delivers  it 
as  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Lascelies,  one  of  the  ablest  engineers 
of  the  age,  that  this  city,  from  the  flatness  of  its  situation  and 
its  command  of  water,  is  capable  of  as  strong  a fortification  as 
most  of  the  towns  in  Flanders.  But  although  York  has  formerly 
sustained  many  long  and  vigorous  sieges,  the  art  of  war  is  now 
so  greatl}^  improved,  that  its  ancient  ramparts  and  walls  would 
be  found  an  ineffectual  defence  against  a modern  attack. 

The  advantageous  situation  of  York,  in  regard  to  procuring 
all  kinds  of  supplies,  is  evident  from  the  fertility  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  its  means  of  communic^ition  with  the 
Continent.  -For,  if  we  consider  the  size  of  the  ships  that  were 
used  for  the  space  of  several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era, 
we  may  reasonably  presume,  that  the  largest  trading  vessels  in 
the  Roman  empire  might  have  sailed  up  to  the  city  and  have 
anchored  within  its  walls.  That  celebrated  antiquary.  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Drake,  supposes,  with  great  probability, 
that  the  Carr-dyke,  mentioned  in  a preceding  volume  of  this 
ivork,  which  extended  from  the  vicinity  of  Peterborough  to  the 
river  Witham,  below  Lincoln,  was  made  by  the  Romans  chiefly 
in  the  view  of  supplying  the  city  of  York  and  their  northern 
army,  stationed  there,  with  provisions.*  After  observing  that 
the  great  care  of  the  Romans  was  to  defend  their  possessions  in 
Britain  against  the  invasions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  and  that 
several  successive  emperors  made  it  their  care  to  protect  the 
province  by  walls,  trenches,  forts,  and  a continual  guard  of 

soldiers 

* It  now  serves  as  a catcliwater-di  ain  to  receive  waters  descending  from 
the  high  grounds,  which  would  otherwise  inundate  tlie  fens  ; and,  perhaps^ 
this  has  been  one  of  the  chief  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  cut. 
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isoldiers  on  tlie  frontier,  he  says,  “ with  this  view  it  was  that 
the  city  of  York  was  built  and  made  the  residence  of  the  empe- 
rors ( when  they  visited  Britain)  as  it  is  the  highest  part  up  the 
river  Ouse  to  which  the  navigation  extends ; and,  by  means  of 
our  Carr-dyke,  was  furnished  with  corn  from  the  more  southerri 
parts  of  the  island.  The  Homans  left  nothing  to  chance  which 
they  could  possibly  avoid.  The  carriage  by  sea  was  dangerous 
and  uncertain^  so  they  contrived  this  admirable  method  of  an 
inland  navigation^  as  more  safe,  certain,  and  expeditious  ; it  was 
made  at  least  so  early  as  Antoninus’s  time  ; perhaps  in  Nero’s.*’ 
Dr.  Stukeley  then  observes,  that  to  Peterborough,  as  to  a central 
point,  corn  might  be  brought  mostly  by  river  carriage  from  six 
fertile  counties,  viz.  Northamptonshire,  Huntingdonshire,  i^ed- 
fordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk ; considerable 
quantities  might  also  be  collected  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  canal  through  that  county.  The  Carr-dyke  then 
falling  into  the  Witharn,  the  navigation  was  continued  to  Lin- 
dum,  the  modern  Lincoln,  and  from  thence  by  the  Foss-dyke  to 
Torksey,  on  the  Trent.  From  that  place,  down  the  Trent  and 
up  the  Ouse,  the  navigation  was  open  to  York,  “ When  I 
ivas  there,”  says  he,  ‘‘in  the  year  1725,  I observed  the  vesti- 
gia of  the  Homan  dock,  or  station  of  the  boats,  now  Overgrown 
with  sedge  and  moor,  where  the  river,  which  has  the  name  of 
Foss,  enters  the  Ouse.  Thereabouts,  no  doubt,  were  the  Ro= 
man  granaries  to  lay  up  the  corn  in  for  the  use  of  the  armies.  X 
leave  the  further  inquiry  to  your  curiosity  and  diligence^  Hence 
appears  the  ger.eral  grandeur  of  the  design  ; tlie  use  of  it  and 
the  execution  ; the  happy  union  of  art  and  nature,  w^hereby  so 
vast  a tract  of  land  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  province 
supplied  the  v/ants  of  the  northern,  wdiere  a great  body  of  sol- 
diers must  necessarily  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  to  guard  the 
v/alls  and  prsetentures ; but  more  so  in  times  of  war,  which  was 
very  frequently  the  case  with  the  Piets,  or  old  Britons.”  * 

\ OL.  XVI.  I From 

* Br.  Stukeley,  who  hat!,  with  the  eye  of  an  antiquary,  surveyed  the 
Carr  dyke  tfirougliout  its  whole  length,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Romans  had 

constructed 
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From  the  extraordinary  care  and  pains  which  the  Romans 
bestowed  in  planning  and  executing  this  vast  scheme  of  inland 
navigation,  “ we  must  be  assured,’’  says  Drake,  “ that  their  re- 
ceptacles at  York,  both  on  land  and  water,  were  proportionably 
large  to  contain  the  prodigious  quantity  of  corn  that  was 
brought,  and  the  vast  number  of  boats  necessary  for  the  con- 
veyance of  it  to  the  city.  The  river  Ouse  was  by  no  means 
large  enough,  nor  safe  enough,  for  the  purpose,  by  reason  of  the 
great  landfloods  which  often  come  impetuously  down  it.  They 
had  recourse  then  to  a more  noble  undertaking,  which  was  to 
cut  another  river,  and  bring  down  as  much  water  as  they 
wanted  from  the  Country  above  them.  This  is  what  we  call 
the  Foss,  whose  very  name  still  retains  the  memory  of  its  ori- 
ginal,* Its  source  is  no  higher  up  the  country  than  six  or 
seven  miles  north  of  the  city;f  and  by  making  this  cut,  many 
conveniences  accrued:  for  it  was  not  only  a considerable  drain 
to  the  great  forest  of  Galtres,  on  that  side,  which  before  must 
have  been  a perfect  bog,  by  its  flatness,  but  it  would  also  add 
to  the  fortification  of  the  city ; and,  at  the  same  time,  serve 
to  fill  up  a large  bason  or  reservoir  necessary  for  the  reception 
and  laying  up  in  safety  of  the  number  of  boats  employed  in  this 
navigation. 

“ Whoever  will  take  a survey  of  the  Foss  at  York,  will  surely 
be  of  opinion  that  this  Foss  was  no  other  than  an  artificial 
conveyance  for  their  vessels  to  pass  and  repass  to  and  from 
this  part  of  the  town.  The  great  dam-head,  which  is  thrown 
across  the  Foss,  at  the  castle  mills,  seems,  by  its  present 
strength,  to  have  been  the  ancient  flood-gates,  or  stoppage,  to 
the  water  on  that  side.  Through  this  sluice  the  vessels  were 

let 

constructed  forts  at  the  distance  of  every  five  miles  alon"  its  bank,  and 
thinks  that  he  has  discovered  many  of  their  positions.  He  supposes  the 
line  of  forts  to  have  been  continued  along  the  Trent  and  the  Ouse  to  York,. 
Stukeley’s  Lett.  Drake’s  Ebor.  p.  38,  &c. 

* From  the  Latin  word  fossa,  a ditch. 

t It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  navigation  up  the  Foss  has  of 
late  been  extended  as  far  as  Stillington,  a distance  of  fourteen  miles. 
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let  into  the  water,  which  did  formerly  not  only  surround  the 
castle  and  tower  but  made  a considerable  bason  besides.  But 
the  grand  dock,  or  reservoir  of  water,  lay  still  higher  in  the 
city,  and  extended,  probably,  over  ail  that  morass,  called  now 
the  Foss  Island,  from  Foss  bridge  to  Laythorp  bridge.  This 
island  is  far  from  being  firm  land  at  present,  and  no  doubt  is 
collected  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  For  it  was  certainly 
navigable  for  fishing  boats  down  as  low  as  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third,  and  was  then  called,  Stagnum  Regis  de  Foss.’’ 
This  will  appear  by  several  grants  and  inquisitions,  taken  at 
that  time,  relating  to  this  fishery. 

“ This  prodigious  collection  of  water,  which  now  has  no  less 
than  five  bridges,  laid  over  different  parts  of  it  to  come  at  the 
city  by,  was,  no  doubt,  a great  security  to  it  on  that  side.  But 
the  main  dock,  I take  it,  was  principally  where  the  island  is  at 
present.  In  this  noble  bason  some  hundreds  of  vessels,  such  as 
were  then  used,  might  lie  in  the  utmost  safety.  From  the  east 
there  came  in,  or  rather  was  drawn  into  it,  another  stream, 
called  also  the  Foss  : and  as  the  tides  from  the  river  Ouse 
had  likewise  a communication  with  it,  there  could  be  no  fear 
of  wanting  water,  either  in  winter  or  summer.  Thus  did  Ro« 
man  art  and  ingenuity  abundantly  make  up  what  nature  had 
denied  to  the  situation  of  Eboracum.  For  though  the  river 
Ouse  was  then  navigable,  and  was  so  several  ages  after,  for 
any  ship  then  used  at  sea,  yet  the  narrowness  of  the  river  would 
not  allow  room  for  such  a number  of  vessels  to  lie  together  as 
must  necessarily  meet  on  this  occasion.”*  Alcuin  calls  York 
emporium  terrse  commune  marisque,”  the  common  mart  of 
earth  and  sea ; and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  historian 
of  York,  contemplating,  in  retrospect,  the  ancient  prosperity  of 
the  city,  and  the  extent  of  its  harbour,  before  it  was  choaked  up 
and  formed  the  Foss  Island,  exclaims,  “ wEat  a noble  piece  of 
vvater  must  here  have  been ! a bason,  or  dock,  of  more  than  a 
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mile  ill  circumference : what  a sight  it  was  to  see  it  filled  with 
Roman  ships,  galleys,  and  boats,  for  pleasure  and  usel*^ 
The  place  where  the  castle  stands  was  most  probably  the  grand 
magazine  where  the  Romans  deposited  the  corn  for  the  use 
of  the  troops,  as  the  Foss  washed  the  walls,  and  the  boats, 
after  unlading,  might  go  further  into  the  dock  to  lay  up. 

When  the  natural  advantages  of  the  situation  of  York,  and 
those  that  were  added  by  Roman  industry  and  art,  are  consi* 
dered,  Alcuin  might  say,  with  propriety, — 

“ Hanc  Romana  nianus  nuiris  et  tunibiis  altam 

Fnndavit  primo 

CJt  fieret  diicibns  seoiira  potentia  vegni 
Et  decas  imperii  tei  r&v  qne  iiostilibus  armis.’’ 

“ This  city  first  by  Roman  hand  v/us  formed, 

Willi  lofty  towers  and  higli-built  wails  adorned, 

To  give  their  leaders  a secure  repose  ; 

Honour  to  the  empire,  terror  to  their  foes.” 

The  reduction  of  this  part  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  expeditions  of  that  warlike  people  against  the  Piets,  have 
been  noticed  in  the  general  history  of  the  county.  It  therefore 
only  remains  to  mention  some  particular  transactions  relating 
to  the  capital  city,  and  to  notice  its  state  under  their  govern- 
ment. From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians,  Eboracum 
was  not  a municipium,  but  a colony.  Between  these  two  forms 
of  Roman  government  there  was  an  essential  dilfiirence.  A 
colony  was  always  composed  of  Roman  citizens  ; a municipium 
consisted  of  the  natives  of  a conquered  country  made  free, 
and  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  the  city  of  Rome.  Under 
the  political  economy  of  the  Romans  w*ere  two  sorts  of  colonies ; 
the  civil,  drawn  out  from  among  the  “ togati,’’  or  gowned 
citizens,  as  well  as  the  mixed  people ; and  the  military  com- 
posed of  legionary  soldiers,  who  were  unfit  for  service,  and 
were  settled  in  cities  and  towns,  with  extensive  districts  an- 
nexed as  a reward  for  their  services  to  the  republic,  Ebora- 
cum, 
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2um,  however,  although  entirely  a military  colony,  seems,  like 
Rome,  to  have  been  governed  both  by  military  and  municipal 
lavv^s ; for  here  w as  the  pr^torium,  where  the  emperors  some- 
times sat  in  person,  and  from  this  chief  tribunal  gave  laws  to 
the  whole  empire.*  We  may  therefore  regard  Eboracum, 
or  York,  as  the  picture  of  Rome  in  miniature,  and  as  pos- 
sessing a just  claim  to  the  titles  of  “ Britannici  Orbis,  Roma 
Altera,  Palatium  Curiae,  and  Praetorium  Caesaris,”  titles  with 
which  it  is  dignified  by  Alcuin.f  Eboracum  displayed  the 
same  political  lineaments  as  Rome,  although  on  a smaller  scale ; 
it  possessed  an  imperial  palace  and  tribunal ; it  had  the  same 
magistracy,  and  was  governed  by  the  same  mixture  of  civil 
and  military  power  as  the  parent  city,  of  which  it  was  an 
epitome. 

The  periods  in  which  Eboracum  was  honoured  by  the  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors  Adrian,  Severus,  and  Constantins 
Chlorus,  were,  undoubtedly,  those  in  wliich  it  was  in  its 
greatest  splendour.  In  the  time  of  Severus,  especially,  who 
was  sole  emperor  when  the  Roman  state  was  in  the  height  of 
its  power,  and  except  when  employed  in  his  northern  expedi- 
tion, made  this  city  his  residence,  the  concourse  of  tributary 
kings  and  foreign  ambassadors  which,  in  those  days,  crowded 
the  courts  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  world,  with  the  noblemen  of 
Rome,  the  officers  of  the  army,  the  display  of  military  pomp, 
and  the  other  appendages  of  imperial  magnificence,  must  have 
given  to  Eboracum  a degree  of  lustre  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  adequate  conception. 

The  temple  of  Bellona,  a temple  built  no  where  but  in  Rome 
itself,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  is,  as  well  as  the 

I 3 palatium, 

* Sext.  Anrel.  Victor  on  this  account  calls  York  a mnnicipium,  for 
which  he  is  blamed  by  Camden.  In  speakin*;-  of  the  death  of  Severus,  he 
says,  “ Britanniaj  municipio  cui  Eboracum  nomen  morbo  cxtinctus  est/' 
In  Severe, 
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palatium,  or  imperial  palace,  expressly  mentioned  by  Spartian^ 
in  his  life  of  Severns.  This  temple,  from  which 

« the  spear  projected  does  presage, 

’Gaiust  kings  and  nations  war  and  hostile  rage,”  * 

was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Drake,  situated  near  the 
place  where  the  manor  and  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  are  now  to 
be  seen.  No  situation,  indeed,  could  be  more  proper  for  the 
temple  of  the  sanguinary  goddess,  a place  appropriated  by 
immemorial  custom  to  the  declaration  of  war,  than  this,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  city,  facing  the  quarter  from  which 
hostilities  were  chiefly  apprehended.  The  palatium  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  place  now  called  the  Be- 
dern.  As  the  officina  palatina,  or  imperial  court  and  apart- 
ments, including  the  praetorium,  must  have  been  very  exten- 
sive, and  as  the  baths  must  have  occupied  a considerable 
share  of  the  building,  the  historian  of  York  supposes,  with 
great  probability,  that  this  imperial  palace  occupied  the  whole 
space  of  ground  extending  from  Christ’s  Church,  through  all 
the  houses  and  gardens  on  the  east  side  of  Guthramgate  and 
St.  Andrew’s-gate,  through  the  Bedern,  to  Aldwark.j-  Guth- 
ram,  or  Godrum,  was  a Danish  king,  or  general,  who  governed 
York  while  Inguar  and  Ubba,  the  sons  of  Lodbrog,  were  push- 
ing their  conquests  in  the  south,  and  probably  gave  his  name 
to  the  street  contiguous  to  the  palace,  as  it  is  known  that  the 
Saxon  and  Danish  chieftians  made  use  of  the  Roman  edifices 
for  their  habitations. 

In  the  general  history  of  the  county,  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Sevems,  at  York,  has  already  been  mentioned.  He  viewed 
the  approach  of  death  with  the  firmness  and  composure  of  a 

philosopher. 

® Rinc  solet  hasta  ?nanu  belli  praeimntia  mitti ; 

|n  reges  et  gentes  cum  placet  arma  capi, 

Ovid,  Fasti,  lib.  6» 

t Drake’s  Eboraciim,  chap.  2,  13. 
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.pliilosopher.  To  the  last  moments  of  his  life  he  busied  himself 
in  settling  the  empire  and  the  succession  of  his  two  sons,  as 
joint  emperors,  on  the  surest  basis.  “ I leave  you,”  said  he, 
addressing  himself  to  them,  “ a firm  and  steady  government 
if  you  will  follow  my  steps  and  prove  what  you  ought  to  be, 
but  weak  and  tottering  if  you  reject  my  counsel.  Let  every 
part  of  your  conduct  tend  to  each  other’s  good.  Cherish  the 
soldiery,  and  then  you  may  despise  the  rest  of  mankind.  I 
found  the  republic  disturbed,  and  every  where  distracted ; but 
to  you  I leave  it  firm  and  tranquil.”  Turning  then  to  his  at- 
tendants, he  said,  “ I have  been  all,  and  yet  now  I am  no 
betier  for  it ;”  alluding  to  his  rise  from  obscurity,  and  his  pro- 
gress through  all  the  gradations  of  fortune.  Calling  for  the 
urn  which  was  to  contain  his  ashes,  and  viewing  it  steadily, 
thou  shalt  soon  hold,”  said  he,  “ what  the  whole  world  could 
scarcely  contain.”  His  obsequies  were  performed  at  a small 
distance  from  the  city,  and  have  left  such  a memorial  as  will 
render  the  place  famous  as  long  as  history  i«  read,  or  the  re- 
collection of  ancient  times  has  a place  in  the  mind  of  posterity. 
The  body  of  the  martial  emperor  was  brought  out  by  the  sol- 
diers, with  all  the  splendour^of  military  parade.  Clothed  in  a 
military  dress,  it  was  laid  on  a magnificent  pile  erected  for  the 
purpose.  His  sons  applied  to  it  the  lighted  torch  ; and  when 
the  flames  ascended,  the  funereal  pomp  was  augmented  by  the 
peridrome  decursion,  or  riding  round  it  by  the  young  princes, 
the  officers,  and  soldiers.  This  funereal  ceremony  is  elegantly 
described  by  Virgil : — 

“ Ter  circum  aceensos  cincti  fulgentibns  amiis 
Decurrere  rogos  ; ter  moestura  fiuieris  ignem 
Lustravere  in  eqais.” 

■**  Then  thriee  around  the  burning  pile  they  run, 

Clad  in  bright  aanour.  Thrice  the  mournful  flame, 

Or>  horseback^  they  encompassed. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  his  memory  in  Britain  his  grateful 
army  raised  three  large  hills  in  the  place  where  his  funeral  rites 

I 4 were 
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were  performed.  These  hills,  which  have  ever  since  borne  his 
name,  have  undoubtedly  been  much  higher  than  at  present ; 
but  although  they  have  been  washed  with  the  rains  of  sixteen 
centuries,  and  often  ploughed,  they  are  yet  very  conspicuous.* 

After  the  body  of  the  emperor  was  consumed,  his  ashes  were, 
according  to  custom,  collected,  and,  with  sv/eet  odours,  placed 
?n  an  urn  of  porphyry.  This  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  monument  of  the  Antonines.  The  senate  and  peo- 
ple afterwards  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  the  apotheosis,  or 
deification.  The  ceremony  is  thus  described  by  Herodion— and 
Rome,  in  the  height  of  her  splendour  and  magnificence,  had 
not  a more  glorious  show  to  exhibit : — the  image  of  the  dead 
emperor,  exquisitely  carved,  was  placed  on  an  ivory  bedstead 
in  the  porch  of  the  imperial  palace.  The  princes  and  senators 
sat  on  the  left  side  of  the  bed,  clad  in  black  habits ; whilst 
their  ladies,  arrayed  in  white  robes,  sat  on  the  right ; the 
physicians  diligently  attending,  as  if  the  emperor  had  still 
been  alive.  At  the  end  of  seven  days,  as  if  lie  had  just 
then  expired,  the  image  was  taken  up  by  the  senators,  with 
the  bed,  and  carried  into  the  forum,  where  ail  the  praetorian 
youths  and  noble  virgins  encompassed  it,  singing  the  most 
doleful  hymns  and  dirges.  From  thence  the  image,  &c.  w^as 
removed  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  was  erected  a square 
frame  of  timber,  of  a veiy  great  compass  and  height,  with  gra- 
dations ascending  pyramidically  to  the  top,  and  richly  em- 
bellished with  ornaments  of  purple  and  gold,  as  well  as  with 
statues  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  immense  value.  On  the 
second  of  these  ascents  w’ere  placed  the  imperial  bed  and  the 
image,  with  a prodigious  quantity  of  odorific  gums  and  per- 
fumes. The  young  men  of  patrician  rank  rode  round  the  pile 
in  a sort  of  dance,  wdiile  others  represented  kings  and  princes 

in 

* While  Severus  reigned  at  York  that  famous  oracle  of  the  law,  Papi- 
oian,  who  was  treasurer  and  captain  of  the  imperial  guard,  sat  in  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  praetorium  of  that  citv,  and  w’as  assisted  by  Ulpiamis,  and 
several  other  eminent  lawyerso 
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tlieir  chariots.  His  successor  first  put  fire  to  the  frame,  and 
the  people  on  all  sides  then  did  the  same.  When  the  whole 
was  completely  in  a blaze,  an  eagle,  secretly  enclosed  within^ 
was  let  fly  out  of  the  top  of  the  pile,  the  multitude  following 
its  flight  with  shouts  and  prayers,  supposing  that  it  carried  the 
soul  of  the  emperor  to  the  celestial  regions  ; and  he  was  after* 
wards  enrolled  among  the  gods  of  Rome.” 

Constantins  Chlorus,  who  for  some  years  had  fixed  his  impe- 
rial residence  at  York,  here  also  made  his  exit.  It  is  true  that 
we  want  a Herodion  to  describe  his  funeral  and  his  apotheosis, 
both  of  which  undoubtedly  took  place  at  York ; and  from  the 
general  love  of  the  people,  and  the  affections  of  the  soldiery, 
there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  these  ceremonies  w^ere 
performed  with  as  great  magnificence  as  in  the  case  of  Severus. 
Constantins  Chlorus  had  no  sooner  expired,  than  his  son,  Con- 
stantine, deservedly  surnamed  the  Great,  was,  by  the  soldiers, 
proclaimed  emperor,  and  vested  with  the  imperial  purple.  Mr. 
Camden,  on  this  subject,  remarks,  that  Eboracum,  or  York, 
must  in  those  times  have  made  a splendid  figure.  It  has  been 
generally  said,  that  this  city  was  the  birth-place  of  Constan- 
tine ; and  the  opinion  is  supported  by  some  of  the  most  respec- 
table writers.*  Others,  however,  incline  to  the  contrary  side 
of  the  question.  It  is  not  our  design  in  this  place  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  this  subject,  nor  of  another  which  is  still  more 
obscure,  namely,  whether  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
was  a British  princess,  according  to  the  generally  received  ac- 
counts. It  suffices  to  observe,  that  the  historian  of  the  De- 
cline of  the  Roman  Empire  has  entered  into  a critical  investi- 
gation of  these  matters ; and  after  collating  a number  of  au- 
thorities, refuses  to  allow  to  Britain  the  honour  of  being  the 
natal  soil  either  of  Helena  or  Constantine,  f 

After 

'*  Cardinal  Baronius’s  Annals,  3,  ad  An.  3Q6.  Usher  Priiiiord.  Ecc'cs. 
Brit.  cap.  8.  Both  these  writers,  with  a crowd  of  otliers,  assert  that  Com 
^tantine  was  born  in  Britain  • and  if  that  be  admitted,  York  was  most  pro- 
bably the  place. 

t Vide  Gibbon’s  Dec.  Rom.  Emp.  Vol.  II.  8vo. 
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After  the  departure  of  Constantine,  Eboracum  was  never 
more  honoured  with  the  presence  of  any  of  the  emperors.  It 
continued,  however,  to  be  the  capital  of  Maxima  Caesariensis,  the 
largest  division  of  Britain,  and  the  residence  of  the  Dux  Bri- 
tanniarum,  or  principal  military  commander.  Till  the  latest 
period  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain  this  city  was  the 
station  of  the  sixth  legion,  which  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Victrix,  or  the  conquering  legion.  It  was  brought  out  of 
Germany  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  its  station  at  York  is 
easily  traced  during  a period  of  more  than  three  hundred 
years.*  All  historians  agree  on  this  subject ; and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  withdrawn  till  the  reign  of  Honorius,  when 
it  was  recalled  to  serve  under  Stilico,  against  Alaric  king  of  the 
Goths.  It  also  appears  that  the  ninth  legion  had  been  stationed 
at  York. 

This  legion,  v/hich  came  over  into  Britain  under  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  forces  of  Queen 
Boadicea,  but  was  .afterwards  recruited  from  Germany.f  It 
suffered  again  severely  in  the  war  against  the  Caledonians,  in 
tlie  time  of  Julius  Agricola,  after  which  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  by  any  historian.  Horsley  and  Drake  suppose,  with  an 
appearance  of  probability,  that  it  was  broke  and  incorporated 
with  the  sixth  legion.j:  The  discovery  of  the  sepulchral  monu- 

ment of  the  standard-bearer  of  the  ninth  legion,  is  an  incon- 
testible  proof  of  its  being  once  stationed  at  York.  This  inte- 
resting relic  of  antiquity  was  dug  up  in  Trinity  Yard,  Mickle- 
gate  : it  was  first  communicated  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Thoresby, 
the  celebrated  antiquary  of  Leeds,  in  the  Philosophical  Tran- 
sactions, No.  LXIII,  and  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Horsley.  J 
The  inscription,  so  much  of  it  at  least  as  relates  to  the  number 
of  the  legion,  is  so  distinct  and  legible,  that  it  cannot  be  mis- 
understood. 

* After  ev€ry  expedition  they  always  returned  to  their  station,  and  here 
they  left  their  wiv^s  and  children  during  their  absence. 

t Tacit.  Annul,  lib.  14.  i Drake’s  Ebor.  p.  50. 

§ Horsley’s  Brit.  Rom.  p.  308. 
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cmderstoocl.  The  figure  of  this  signifer  is  placed  above  the 
inscription,  with  either  the  vexillum  of  the  legion,  or  the  sig- 
num  of  a cohort,  in  one  hand,  and  something  like  a basket  in 
tlie  other.  This  curious  monument  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
chapel  yard  of  iiibstone  Hall,  near  Wetherby.* 

It  may  appear  somewhat  strange  that  York,  which  possessed 
an  imperial  palace,  and  has  been  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Allera  Roma,’’  should  not  be  able  to  shew  more  splendid 
remains  of  Roman  magnificence,  in  the  ruins  of  temples,  am- 
phitheatres, public  baths,  &c.  but  the  wonder  will  cease  on 
considering  the  various  revolutions  which  this  city  has  under- 
gone. Such  terrible  burnings  and  devastations  are  met  with  in 
its  history,  as  render  it  a matter  of  surprise  that  this  mutilated 
city  could  ever  raise  its  head  from  those  heaps  of  ashes  and 
ruins  in  which  it  has  been  repeatedly  overwhelmed  and  buried* 
The  only  remains  of  Roman  structures,  now  to  be  seen  in 
York,  are  the  arch  in  Micklegate  Bar,  and  the  multangular 
tower,  with  the  south  wail  of  the  Mint  Yard.  The  Roman 
arch  in  Micklegate  Bar  is  built  entirely  of  millstone  grit,  and 
forms  a true  segment  of  a circle  supporting  a massy  pile  of 
Gothic  turrets,  which  has  no  doubt  been  often  renewed  since 
the  building  of  the  strong  foundation,  which,  although  pro- 
bably erected  near  sixteen  centuries  ago,  still  bids  defiance  to 
the  ravages  of  time.  The  gate  faces  the  great  road  to  Tad- 
caster  ; and  at  two  or  three  hundred  yards  distance  is  the 
Mount,  which  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  thrown  up  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  the  first  and  the  parlia- 
ment ; but  is  supposed,  by  Drake,  to  have  been  an  outwork,  or 
Roman  fortress,  erected  for  the  greater  security  of  that  side  of 
the  city.  The  remains  of  the  multangular  tower  and  of  the 
adjoining  wall  are  minutely  described  by  that  celebrated  philo- 
sopher and  antiquary.  Dr.  Lister,  who  communicated  his  re- 
marks to  the  Royal  Society.  “ The  tower  has  a communication 
with  Bootham  Ear  and  the  wall  appears  to  have  extended  quite 
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through  the  city,  in  a line,  as  already  observed,  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Ouse,  passing  on  the  east  side  of  Lendal,  Conyng 
Street  and  Spurriergate,  then  crossing  Oiisegate  and  Copper- 
gate,  and  continuing  on  the  east  side  of  Castlegate  to  the  Foss, 
where  its  southern  end  was  commanded  by  the  Mount,  on  which 
Clifford's  tower  now.stands,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  thrown 
up  by  the  Romans,  and  crowned  with  one  of  their  forts.  The 
outside  of  the  wail,  towards  the  river,  is  faced  with  a very  small 
* saxum  quadratum,’  of  about  four  inches  thick,  and  laid  in 
levels,  like  our  modern  brickwork ; the  length  of  the  stones  was 
not  observed  but  as  they  fell  out  in  hewing.  From  the  founda- 
tion twenty  courses  of  these  small  square  stones  are  laid,  and 
over  them  five  courses  of  Roman  brick.  These  bricks  are  laid 
some  lengthways,  some  endways,  in  the  wall,  and  were  called 
‘ lateres  diatoni.^  After  these  five  courses  of  brick  other 
twenty-two  courses  of  small  square  stones,  as  before  described, 
are  laid,  and  then  five  more  courses  of  the  same  Roman  bricks, 
beyond  which  the  wall  is  imperfect,  and  caped  with  modern 
building.  Note,  that  in  all  this  height  there  is  no  casement  or 
loophole,  but  one  entire  and  uniform  wall,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  the  wail  was  built  some  courses  higher,  after  the  same 
order.  The  bricks  were  to  be  as  thoroughs,  or,  as  it  were,  so 
many  new  foundations  to  that  which  was  to  be  superstructed, 
and  to  bind  the  two  sides  together  firmly  ; for  the  wall  is  faced 
only  with  small  square  stones,  and  the  middle  is  filled  wdth 
mortar  and  pebble.  These  bricks  are  about  seventeen  inches 
long,  of  our  measure,  about  eleven  inches  broad,  and  two  and  a 
half  thick.  This,  having  caused  several  to  be  carefully  mea- 
sured, I give  in  round  numbers,  and  find  them  to  agree  very 
well  with  the  Roman  foot  which  the  learned  antiquary,  Graves, 
has  left  us,  (viz.)  of  its  being  about  half  an  inch  less  than  ours. 
The}'  seem  to  have  shrank  in  the  baking  more  in  the  breadth 
than  in  the  length,  wdiich  is  but  reasonable,  because  of  its  easier 
yielding  that  w-ay ; and  so,  for  the  same  reason,  more  in  thick- 
ness, for  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  designed  in  the  mould 
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f&Y  tliree  Roman  inches.  This  demonstrates  Pliny’s  measures 
to  be  true,  where  he  says,  ‘ genera  laterum  tria,  dideron  quo 
utimur  longum  sesquipede,  latum  pede,’  and  not  those  of  Vi- 
truvius, where  they  are  extant — the  copy  of  Vitruvius,  where  he 
describes  the  ‘ dideron  and  its  measures  being  vitious and, 
indeed,  all  I have  yet  seen  with  us  in  England  are  of  Pliny’s 
measure.  I shall  only  add  this  remark,  that  proportion  and 
uniformity,  even  in  the  minutest  parts  of  building,  is  to  be 
plainly  observed,  as  this  miserable  ruin  of  Roman  workmansliip 
shews.  In  our  Gothic  buildings  there  is  a total  neglect  of 
measure  and  proportion  of  the  courses,  as  though  that  was  not 
much  material  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  ; whereas,  indeed,  in 
nature’s  works,  it  is  from  the  symmetry  of  the  very  grain  whence 
arises  much  of  the  beauty.”  Such  is  Dr.  Lister’s  description  of 
this  curious  and  interesting  memorial  of  the  Roman  times ; and 
the  ingenious  historian  of  York  furnishes  us  with  these  addi- 
tional remarks,  that  the  stones  of  the  wall  are  not  of  the  grit 
kind,  but  of  the  common  freestone  ; that  the  foundation  of  the 
tov/er  is  of  a singular  shape  and  strength ; that  the  walls  runs 
from  it  in  a south-easterly  direction,  making  a straight  line  on 
the  east  side  of  Conyng  Street,  and  is  supposed  to  have  exr 
tended  to  the  Foss.  Pie  adds,  that  the  foundations  of  all  the 
houses  in  the  line  discover  the  traces  of  it.  “ I saw  (says  he)  a 
piece  of  it  laid  open  in  Lendal,  about  twenty  or  tliirty  yards 
below  the  Mintyard  gates,  which  happened  by  an  accident  of 
digging  a drain.  But  the  cement  that  composed  this  fragment 
was  so  exceeding  hard,  that  the  workmen  had  mucli  ado  to 
lower  it  to  their  level.”^  . 

‘‘  In  the  year  1770the workmen,  digging  a drain  from  the  York 
Tavern,  then  erecting  in  St.  Helen’s  Square,  to  the  Common- 
hall  Lane,  at  about  seven  feet  and  a half  below  the  surface  of 
the  present  pavement,  came  to  three  walls,  leading  from  nortii- 
east  by  north  to  south-west  by  south.  The  breadth  of  the  wall 
next  to  Lendal  was  nine  feet  six  inches,  and  the  other  tvro 
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eleven  feet  six  inches  each.  They  were  composed  of  large 
cobbles,  so  strongly  cemented,  that  no  tools  could  separate 
them  till  large  fires  were  made  upon  them,  in  order  to  burn  the 
cement,  and  even  then  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
they  got  near  two  feet  cut  off  them  with  iron  Wedges ; but  their 
depth  is  not  known.  The  space  between  each  wall  is  three 
feet  and  a half,  and  filled  with  clay,  that  seemed  to  have  been 
tempered  and  close  rammed.’’  We  cannot  find  that  antiquarian 
research  has  been  able  to  make  any  particular  discovery  rela- 
tive to  these  massy  walls  ; but  they  were  evidently  calculated  to 
support  a ponderous  superstructure ; and  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  the  basis  of  a Roman  fortification. 

A variety  of  Roman  antiquities  have,  at  different  times,  been 
found  in  digging  cellars,  drains  and  foundadons,  for  houses  and 
other  buildings,  at  York.  In  digging  the  mundation  of  a house 
on  Rishop  Hill,  in  the  year  1638,  was  discovered  a small  but 
elegant  altar,  with  figures,  in  basso  relievo,  of  sacrificing  instru- 
ments, on  the  sides!  This  curious  monument  was  presented  to 
King  Charles  the  First,  wdien  that  monarch  was  at  York,  in  the 
following  year.  Dr.  Lister  says,  that  this  altar  is  the  only  in- 
stance that  he  had  ever  met  with  of  the  Romans  making  use  of 
any  other  stone  than  grit,  for  pieces  of  this  kind.  But  he  adds, 
that  this  is  not  of  the  common  limestone,  or  what  is  usually 
called  freestone,  but  of  a certain  sort  brought  from  the  quarries 
near  Malton,  as  appears  from  the  Tapides  judiaci’  to  be  seen  in 
its  texture.  Near  the  multangular  tower  and  Roman  wall,  al- 
ready described,  was  also  found  a votive  tablet,  twenty-one 
inches  long  and  eleven  broad : it  is  not  of  the  coarse  rag  of 
which  the  Roman  altars  are  generally  made,  but  of  a finer  sort 
of  grit,  and  it  bears  this  inscription  — 

GENIO  LOCI  FELICITER.* 

About  the  year  1716  there  was  found,  in  digging  a cellar  in 

the 

* This  momtment  of  antiquity  wys  found  in  digging  a cellar  in  Conyng 
Street,  in  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall.  Drake’s  Ebor.  p.  57, 
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the  manor,  or  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary’s  abbey,  without  Bootham 
Bar,  a small  but  extremely  elegant  head  of  brass,  which  Roger 
Gale,  Esq.  supposed  to  be  a Lucretia.  In  the  Roman  road 
out  of  Micklegate,  and  also  by  the  river  side,  sepulchral  urns 
of  various  kinds  have  been  found ; some  of  them  red,  elegantly 
adorned  with  figures  in  basso  relievo,  and  usually  inscribed  with 
what  some  have  regarded  as  the  name  of  the  person  whose 
ashes  they  contain,  but  which  Dr.  Lister,  with  greater  pTroba-* 
bility,  supposes  to  be  the  name  of  the  workman,  as  the  same 
name  is  seen  on  many  of  these  pots,  which  have  been  found 
both  at  York  and  Aldborough.*  On  opening  a piece  of  ground 
t o dig  clay  for  bricks,  between  Bootham  and  Clifton,  on  the 
left  hand,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  city,  there  were  thrown  up  a number  of  urns,  of  different 
colours,  shapes  and  sizes,  with  several  sarcophagi,  or  stone 
coffins.  The  custom  of  burning  their  dead  is  said  to  have  ceased 
among  the  Romans  under  the  empire  of  the  Antonines:  but 
we  have  good  authority  to  believe,  that  it  was  not  entirely  dis- 
continued until  the  empire  became  Christian.  The  law  of  the 
twelve  tables  expressly  ordains,  that  no  corpse  should  be  either 
burned  or  buried  within  the  city.  The  Athenians  were  strict  in 
the  observance  of  this  law ; but  we  are  told  that  the  Romans 
sometimes  dispensed  with  it.  Some  sarcophagi  and  sepulchral 
monuments  have  been  found  in  York,  but  no  urns  within, 
though  several  hundreds  have  been  discovered  without,  the  wails 
of  the  city.  The  usual  place  of  performing  their  sepulchral 
rites,  whether  of  burning  or  interment,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  without  Bootham  Bar,  though  in  other  parts,  extra  muros, 
urns,  &c.  have  been  discovered.f 

The  various  coins,  signets,  both  cameos  and  intaglios,  fibulse, 
and  other  Roman  curiosities,  that  have  been  found  at  York,  it 
would  here  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  The  coins  are  of  all  the 
emperors  from  Augustus  to  Gratian,  and  tlie  catalogue  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  many  other  Roman  antiquities  found  in  this 

city, 
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city,  ma}^  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  Drake’s  Eboracunii  It 
is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  almost  all  the  memorials  that  remain 
of  this  conquering  people  are  here  discovered  by  digging  them 
out  of  the  earth,  and  that  so  few  are  to  be  seen  above  ground* 
The  ancient  structures  have  been  long  since  overthrown.  Mo- 
dern York  stands  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Eboracum.  The 
natural  soil  of  the  city  is  found  to  be  mostly  a morass,  except 
the  w’^est  part,  and  the  fine  sandy  bank  that  runs  along  the  east 
side  of  the  Ouse.  But  it  has  been  raised  a considerable  height 
above  the  mosses  by  repeated  devastations ; and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  dig  any  where  without  meeting  with  burnt  eartlq 
cinders,  and  stone  pavements,  very  deep  in  the  ground.  Along 
Petergate,  and  near  the  cathedral,  the  original  soil  cannot  be 
come  at  without  penetrating  a yard  or  two  deep,  through  cliip- 
pings  of  stone,  which  appears  to  have  been  left  by  the  workmen 
at  the  several  buildings  and  reparations  of  that  immense  struc- 
ture. It  may  not  here  be  amiss  to  notice  a circumstance  men- 
tioned by  Drake,  and  to  which,  he  says,  that  he  could  not  have 
given  credit,  had  it  not  been  attested  by  persons  of  unquestion- 
able veracity.  He  informs  us,  that  in  digging  deep  for  cellars, 
about  the  middle  of  tlie  city,  the  labourers  have  frequently  met 
Vvith  a large  quantity  of  pure  quicksilver,  which  always  glided 
from  them  so  fast  that  they  were  not  able  to  save  any.  How 
this  mineral  happens  to  be  found  in  this  soil  must  be  left  fox^ 
naturalists  to  determine. 

After  viewing  the  state  of  Eboracum,  or  York,  in  the  time 
of  the  Ptomans,  and  the  scattered  and  obscure  memorials  of  that 
people  found  within  its  precincts,  it  is  requisite  to  consider  its 
condition  under  the  Saxons,  and  to  follow  it  from  the  meridian 
of  its  grandeur  through  the  different  stages  of  its  decline.  The 
general  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  exhibits  a 
series  of  bloody  and  destructive  revolutions  ; and,  before  the 
Britons  were  expelled  and  the  Saxon  dominion  established,  it  ap-' 
pears  tli at  Eboracum,  or  Roman  York,  had  been  destroyed  almost 
to  its  very  foundations.  For  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
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many  churches  had  been  erected  during  the  reigns  of  the  Christian 
emperors,  the  successors  of  Constantine ; yet  when  the  Sax- 
ons were  converted  no  place  for  divine  worship  could  be  found, 
till  Edward  their  king  caused  a temporary  building  of  wood  to 
be  erected  for  that  purpose.  After  this  monarch  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Hatfield,  near  Doncaster,  York  was  taken  and 
ravaged,  and  almost  destroyed  by  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  and 
Cadwallon,  king  of  Wales ; and,  indeed,  in  all  the  civil  wars,  that 
incessantly  convulsed  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  this  city  was 
always  the  prize,  and  often  the  prey  of  the  conquerors.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  under  the  Anglo-Saxons  York  had,  in  a 
considerable  degree  revived,  and  risen  superior  to  its  misfor- 
tunes. Alcuin,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, has  left  us  this  description  of  its  commerce  and  wealth  in 
his  days : — 

“ Esset  ab  extreino,  venientibus  hospita  portn, 

Navibus  oceano  longo  sua  prora  remulco, 

Navita  qua  properans  ut  sistat  ab  asquore  fessus.” 

“ From  the  most  distant  lands  ships  do  arrive, 

And  safe  in  port  lay  tVieve,  towed  up  to  shore ; 

Where,  after  th’  hardships  of  a toilsome  voyage, 

The  sailor  finds  a sure  retreat  from  sea.” 

And  again : 

Quo  variis  populis  et  regnis  nndique  lecti, 

Spe  lucri  veniimt  quaerentes  divite  terrae 
Divitias,  sedem  sibimet  lucrumque  laremque.” 

Hither  for  gain,  from  various  foreign  parts, 

Come  trading  people  seeking  opulence. 

And  a secure  abode  in  wealthy  land.” 

Such  was  the  state  of  York  in  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ; and,  as  it  had  always  been  the  capital  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  kingdom  of  the  heptarchy,  it  is  no  v/onder 
that  it  should  flourish  in  commerce  and  wealth.  At  this  period 
York  was  the  seat  not  only  of  trade,  but  of  letters ; and  gram- 
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mar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  astronomy,  and  physics  were  there  studied 
with  great  assiduity.*  York  might,  indeed,  be  styled  the 
Athens  of  that  dark  age ; and  the  library,  collected  by  Arch- 
bishop Egbert,  and  placed  in  the  cathedral,  was  equalled  by 
few  in  Christendom.  The  writings  which  it  contained  are  men- 
tioned by  Alcuin  in  his  elegant  poem,f  and  arranged  by  the 
historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  following  manner : J 


Grammarians  and  Scholiasts, 
Probus 
Donatns 
Priscian 
Servivis 
Pompeius 
Comminianus. 


Ancient  Fathers. 
Jerome 
Hilarius 
Ambrosius 
Augustin 
Athanasius 
Gregory 
Leo 

Fulgentius 

Basil 

Chrysostom 
Lactantius 
Eutychius 
Clemens 
Paulin  us 


Ancient  Classics. 
Aristotle 
Pliny 
Cicero 
Virgil 
Statius 
Lucan 
Boethius 
CassioJorus 
Orosius 
Pompeius 


Other  Poets. 
Victorinus 
Sedulius 
Juvenens 
Fortunatus 
Prosper 
Arator. 


Alcuin,  the  celebrated  instructor  of  Charlemagne,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  that  prince,  requests  that  scholars  might  be  sent 
from  France  to  copy  some  of  those  books,  that  the  garden  of 
letters  might  not  be  shut  up  in  York ; but  that  some  of  its  fruits 
might  be  placed  in  the  paradise  of  Tours.’’ ^ William,  the 
librarian  of  Malmsbury,  calls  this  librar}^  of  York  **  the  noblest 
repository  and  cabinet  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the  whole  world.” 
This  famous  city,  however,  was  again  doomed  to  suffer  a 
dreadful  reverse.  On  its  capture  by  the  Danes,  under  Inguar, 
or  Ivar,  and  Ubba,  the  sons  of  Lddbrog,  it  was  again  laid  in 

ruins. 

* Gale,  III.  728. 

t De  Pontif.  et  Sauct.  Ecclesiae  Ebor.  ap.  Gale,  XV.  Script, 
t Turner’s  Fist.  Ang.  Sax.  2. 

6 Epist.  Alcuini  ad  Carolum  Regem,  Lei.  Coll.  1.  p.  399. 
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iruins^  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  fell  victims  to  the  sword.  Its 
destroyers,  however,  raised  it  from  its  ashes.  They  rebuilt 
the  city,  repeopled  it  with  a colony  of  Danes,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  Danish,  as  it  had  lately  been  of  the  Saxon,  king- 
dom of  Northumbria.  York  again  became  the  seat  of  royalty, 
and  gradually  retrieved  its  commerce.  William  of  Malmsbury, 
speaking  of  its  state  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  calls  it  a 
large  metropolis,  and  says  that  ships  from  Germany  and  Ireland 
used  to  lie  up  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

But,  amongst  all  its  devastations,  York,  perhaps,  never  suf- 
fered so  much  from  any  pagan  enemy,  whether  Saxon  or  Dane, 
as  from  a Christian  tyrant.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  having  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  England,  by  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  1066, 
soon  aTter  proceeded,  under  various  pretences,  to  confiscate 
the  estates  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  to  give  them  to  his  Nor- 
man followers.  This,  with  various  other  acts  of  oppression, 
inspired  the  English  with  a spirit  of  revolt ; and  the  nobles 
naturally  began  to  concert  the  means  of  preserving  their 
estates.  Edwin,  Earl  of  Chester,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
among  them,  was  impelled,  by  motives  of  duty  or  interest,  to 
attempt  to  restore  the  desperate  affairs  of  his  country.  William, 
sensible  that  the  birth,  honours,  and  personal  merit  of  this  no- 
bleman, gave  him  great  influence,  had  endeavoured  to  attach 
him  to  his  interest,  by  promising  him  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage.  The  earl,  however,  began  at  length  to  perceive  that 
the  promise  was  illusory,  and  to  suspect  that  the  king  only 
waited  for  a plausible  pretext  and  a fair  opportunity  to  involve 
him  in  the  same  ruin  with  the  rest  of  the  English  nobility. 
His  brother,  Morcar,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  in  nearly 
the  same  situation,  and  came  readily  into  his  views.  These  two 
lords  having  a powerful  interest  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  soon  raised  an  army,  which  was  reinforced  by  their 
nephew,  Blethwin,  king  of  Wales,  with  a considerable  number 
of  troops.  The  king,  apprehensive  that  this  revolt,  if  not 
crushed  in  the  beginning,  might  soon  become  general,  collected 
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his  forces  with  the  greatest  expedition.  In  his  march  towards 
the  rebels  he  fortified  Warwick,  and  built  Nottingham  castle^ 
in  order  to  secure  a retreat  in  case  of  necessity.  Having  taken 
these  precautions,  he  continued  his  march  towards  the  north, 
to  engage  the  rebels,  or  to  reduce  York,  which  had  espoused 
their  cause. 

In  the  mean  while  the  two  earls,  who  had  hoped  that  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  would  follow  the  example  of  the  north,  saw 
themselves  deceived  in  their  expectation ; and  the  sudden  ap- 
proach of  the  king,  with  the  superiority  of  his  forces,  left  thenra 
no  other  alternative  than  that  of  abandoning  the  kingdom,  of 
throwing  themselves  on  his  mercy.  They  chose  the  latter  ; and 
the  king,  expecting  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  English  by  an 
act  of  clemency,  readily  granted  their  pardon.  The  citizens  of 
York  followed  the  example,  and,  on  the  approach  of  the  king, 
delivered  up  the  keys  of  their  city.  William  received  their  sub- 
mission, but  compelled  them  to  pay  a heavy  fine ; and  they  had 
also  the  mortification  of  seeing  a strong  castle  built  in  the  city.* 
At  the  same  time  castles  were  seen  building  at  Lincoln,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Cambridge,  and  other  places,  in  order  to  overawe  the 
English ; and  numbers  of  persons  were  imprisoned,  without  any 
just  cause.  The  Earl  Morcar,  and  other  Northumbrian  lords, 
with  some  of  the  clergy,  distrusting  the  sincerity  of  the  king, 
and  apprehending  that  their  punishment  was  only  deferred  to  a 
more  convenient  season,  retired  into  Scotland.  Earl  Gospatric 
was  influenced  by  the  same  apprehensions,  and  instilled  them 
into  Edgar  Atheling,  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown,  who, 
with  his  mother  and  sisters,  also  fled  into  Scotland,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  reigning  monarch,  Malcolm  Canmore,  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  their  rank. 

The  differences  between  William  and  his  new  subjects  daily 
increased.  The  king  accused  the  English  of  seeking  every 
occasion  to  rebel,  and  they,  considering  themselves  as  oppressed, 
loudly  complained  of  his  tyranny.  But  of  all  the  people  of 

England 

* Or  two  castles,  according  to  Hoveden,  p.  *150,  and  Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  197- 
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England  the  Northumbrians  were  the  most  impatient.  The 
whole  series  of  their  history  shews  their  proneness  to  revolt ; 
and  they  were  still  actuated  by  the  same  spirit.  Resolving  to 
make  a desperate  effort  to  throw  off  the  Norman  yoke,  they 
called  in  Swein,  king  of  Denmark  to  their  assistance.  Wil- 
liam in  the  mean  while  knowing  their  propensity  to  rebellion, 
appointed  for  their  governor  Robert  Cummin,  a Norman  lord, 
whose  rugged  disposition  he  thought  well  calculated  to  curb 
their  ferocity^  Cummin,  with  seven  hundred  Normans,  came 
and  took  -possession  of  his  government,  and  proceeded  to  Dur- 
ham, in  order  to  check  any  movement  of  the  English  fugitives 
from  Scotland^  The  principal  conspirators,  resolving  to  free 
themselves  from  so  troublesome  an  inspector,  found  means  to 
surprise  him  in  Durham,  and  put  him  and  all  his  Normans  to 
the  sword.  Soon  after  this  event,  which,  according  to  Sim. 
Dunelmensis,  happened  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  iu69, 
the  Danish  fleet,  under  Osbern,  brother  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, arrived  in  the  Humber.*  Having  landed  his  troops,  he 
was  immediately  joined  by  numbers  of  the  malcontents;  and 
Edgar  Atheiing,  Gospatric,  and  the  other  fugitive  lords  brought 
him  reinforcements,  which  rendered  his  army  very  formidable. 
As  all  Northumbria  declared  for  the  Danes,  Osbern  marched 
without  opposition  directly  to  York,  The  Norman  garrison, 
not  doubting  but  the  king  would  hasten  to  its  relief,  resolved 
to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  In  this  view  they  set  fire  to 
the  suburbs,  near  the  castle,  to  prevent  the  houses  from  being 
of  any  service  to  the  besiegers  in  filling  up  the  ditches  of  the 
fortifications,  But  the  fire  spreading  farther  than  was  designed, 
a great  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  cathedral 
church,  with  its  famous  library,  founded  by  Archbishop  Egbert, 
perished  in  the  conflagration.f  The  confederates,  taking  ad- 
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* Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  198.  Hunting,  p.  368. 
t Drake’s  Ebor.  chap.  4,  p.  87.  Rapin’s  Hist.  Eng.  I.  p.  171.  All  his- 
torians concur  in  this  account,  although  it  seems  somewhat  astonishing  that 
this  celebrated  library  had  escaped  in  the  general  destruction  of  the  city, 
on  its  capture  by  the  Danes,  in  the  year  867. 
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vantage  of  the  general  confusion  caused  by  this  accident, 
entered  the  city  without  opposition,  took  the  castles  by  assault, 
and  put  all  the  Normans  to  the  sword,  except  William  Malbet, 
high  sheriff  of  the  county,  with  his  wife  and  children  and  a few 
others  whom  they  made  prisoners. 

This  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  on  the  nineteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1069;  and  according  to  the  concurrent  accounts  of 
historians,  not  fewer  than  three  thousand  Normans  perished  by 
the  sword.  Earl  Waltheof,  with  a strong  garrison  of  English, 
was  left  in  York;  and  the  Danish  general,  expecting  the  ap- 
proach of  the  king,  retired  to  a strong  position,  which  M.  Paris 
and  Huntingdon  place  between  the  Ouse  and  the  Trent.*  The 
historian  of  York  adopts  their  account  without  any  comment, 
only  naming  the  Humber  instead  of  the  Ouse.f  From  the  two 
former  historians,  the  Danish  camp  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ouse  and  the  west  of  the  Trent 
near  Whitgift  and  Adlingfleet:  from  Drake  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  on  the  south  side  of  the  Humber,  and  east  of  the  Trent, 
near  Aukborough.  But  a slight  view  of  the  topography  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  will  convince  the  observer,  that  neither  of 
these  positions  was  calculated  for  the  protection  of  York.  It 
therefore  appears  more  probable  that  the  Danish  encampment 
was  between  the  Aire  and  the  Ouse.  A position  near  the  con- 
fluence of  these  two  rivers,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Aire,  near 
the  village  of  Drax,  or  on  the  south  side  in  the  vicinity  of  Air- 
min,  would  both  have  secured  the  Danish  army  and  have 
answered  the  purpose  of  covering  York;  or  these  objects  might 
have  been  attained  by  an  encampment  between  the  Ouse  and 
the  Derwent,  opposite  to  Selby. 

William  no  sooner  heard  of  the  destruction  of  the  Norman 
garrison  at  York,  than  he  swore  “ by  God’s  splendour”  that 
he  would  not  leave  one  soul  of  the  Northumbrians  alive.  As 
soon  as  he  entered  Yorkshire,  he  began  to  execute  his  menaces 
by  the  most  horrible  ravages.  But  he  durst  not  attack  the 

Danes 

® IVl . Paris,  p.  6.  Hunting,  p.  369. 
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Banes  in  their  intrenchments ; nor  besiege  York  while  they 
kept  their  strong  position.  From  this  difficulty  he  extricated 
himself  by  bribing  the  Danish  general,  who,  in  consideration 
of  a large  sum  of  money,  departed  the  country,  and  abandoned 
the  English  insurgents  to  their  fate.^  This  desertion  of  the 
Danes,  caused  the  utmost  consternation  among  the  citizens 
and  soldiers  of  York.  They  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  their 
own  valour;  but  being  encouraged  by  the  bravery  of  Earl 
Waltheof,  their  governor,  who  was  foremost  in  every  danger, 
they  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  at  the  dearest  rate  that  was 
possible.  The  king,  however,  being  free  from  all  fear  of  the 
Danes,  pushed  the  siege  with  great  vigour.  Having  with  his 
battering  engines  made  a wide  breach  in  the  walls,  he  attempted 
to  take  the  city  by  storm ; but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
William  of  Malmsbury  relates,  that  the  governor  himself,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  courage  and  athletic  strength,  stood  in 
the  breach,  and  with  his  own  hands  cut  down  several  of  the 
Normans  who  attempted  to  enter.  The  courage  and  conduct 
of  the  governor,  with  the  valour  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants, 
causing  William  to  despair  of  making  himself  master  of  the 
city  by  force,  he  resolved  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  Having 
brought  the  whole  disposable  force  of  his  kingdom  before  its 
walls,  he  beleaguered  it  round  so  that  no  provisions  could  enter. 
This  measure  proved  successful.  Famine  soon  began  to  rage 
so  violently  in  the  city,  that  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  The  king  being  extremely  desirous  of 
ending  this  sanguinary  contest,  granted  them  an  honourable 
capitulation^  and  seemed  so  charmed  with  the  valour  and  con- 
duct of  the  governor  that  he  gave  him  in  marriage  one  of  his 
nieces,  the  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Albemarle,  and  after- 
wards created  him  Earl  of  Northumberland.f 
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For  this  conduct  he  was  banished  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  his  brotlier. 
Malmsb.  p.  106. 

t The  earls  of  Morcar  and  Edwin,  unwilling  to  trust  to  the  promises  of 
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But  the  articles  of  capitulation,  how  favourable  soever  they 
might  be  to  the  citizens,  were  little  regarded  by  the  conqueror. 
He  considered  York  as  the  nursery  and  focus  of  rebellion,  and 
resolved  to  make  it  feel  the  full  weight  of  his  vengeance.  The 
city  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  fell  almost  all  its 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  most  of  the  citizens ; the  few  that 
escaped  the  general  destruction  were  obliged  to  redeem  their 
lives  with  such  heavy  fines,  as  reduced  them  to  the  most  de- 
plorable state  of  poverty  and  distress.  The  surrounding  country 
was  so  totally  laid  waste,  that  the  wretched  inhabitants,  who 
had  escaped  the  slaughter,  after  being  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  eating  dogs,  cats,  and  even  sometimes  human  flesh,  in 
order  to  prolong  a miserable  existence,  at  last  perished  by 
famine.  “ It  was  shocking,’’  says  Simeon  of  Durham,  “ to  see 
in  the  houses,  the  streets,  snd  highways,  human  carcasses 
swarming  with  worms,  dissolving  in  putridity,  and  emitting  a 
most  horrible  stench ; nor  were  any  left  alive  to  cover  them 
with  earth,  all  having  perished  by  sword  or  by  famine,  or  sti- 
mulated by  hunger  had  abandoned  their  native  land.  During 
the  space  of  nine  years  the  country  lay  totally  uncultivated, 
presenting  to  the  view  a vast  and  dreary  solitude.  Between 
York  and  Durham  not  a house  was  inhabited : all  was  a lonely 
wilderness,  the  retreat  of  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  and  the 
terror  of  travellers.”*  This  melancholy  relation  of  the  monk 
of  Durham  is  confirmed  by  Floveden,  by  Brompton,  by  William 
of  Malmsbury,  though  a Norman  himself,  and  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  all  the  historians  that  have  mentioned  the 
transactions  of  those  times ; and  the  admirers  of  William  the 
Conqueror  must  confess,  that  in  cruelty,  no  pagan  tyrant  ever 
surpassed,  and  that  few  even  have  equalled  this  Christian  de- 
stroyer. Here  we  cannot  omit  the  remark  of  Odoricus  Vitalis, 

a Norman 

the  king,  made  their  escape  previous  to  the  surrender.  William,  through 
policy,  seemed  highly  to  favour  Earl  Waltheof;  but  he  soon  found  a pretext 
fpr  patting  him  to  death.  Vide  Rapin,  I. 

* Sim.  ©unelm.  p.  199,  &c. 
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a Norman  monk,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First, 
and  whose  admonition  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  kings 
and  commanders  of  armies.  After  painting  in  vivid  colours 
the  horrible  desolation  of  Yorkshire,  in  which,  according  to 
his  statement,  there  perished  above  a hundred  thousand  human 
beings,  this  historian  adds  the  following  reflection:  “ I have  no 
doubt  in  asserting,  that  so  horrid  a butchery  is  a crime  that 
cannot  pass  unpunished;  for  an  Omnipotent  Judge  and  most 
rigorous  avenger  will  strictly  scrutinize  the  actions,  and  punish 
the  guilt  of  the  highest,  as  well  as  of  the  lowest  delinquent.”* 

Before  this  dreadful  devastation  the  city  of  York  was  divided 
into  seven  shires  or  districts:  one  of  these  v/as  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  archbishop,  and  contained  two  hundred  in- 
habited houses:  five  of  the  others  contained  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  inhabited  houses  the  seventh  or  re- 
maining shire  had,  at  the  time  of  the  Doomsday  survey,  been 
wasted  to  make  room  for  the  castles,  and  as  we  cannot  assign 
to  it  fewer  than  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  for  its  propor- 
tion, this  computation  gives  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  the  number  of  the  houses  inhabited  in  York  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  At  the  rate  of  five  persons 
for  each  house,  the  population  within  the  walls  would  amount 
to  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety ; and  if,  as  Leland 
asserts,  the  suburbs  extended  to  the  distance  of  a mile  from 
the  city,  we  may  reasonably  assign  to  them  an  equal  number 
of  inhabitants.f  From  the  destruction  of  York  by  the  Norman 
Conqueror,  to  the  time  of  the  general  survey,  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  j^ears  had  elapsed,  during  which  period  the  city  had 
been  gradually  reviving ; but  even  then  the  Doomsday  book 
mentions  no  more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  inhabited 

houses, 

* Indubitanter  assero  quod  impune  non  remittitur  tam  fatalis  occbio ; 
sunimos  enim  et  iinos  intuetnr  Omnipotens  Judex  ac  aeque  omnium  facta  dis- 
cutiet  ac  puniet  districtissimus  vindex.  Odor.  Vital,  lib.  4,  p.  514. 

t Leland.  Collect.  IV.  p.  36.  By  this  computation  the  inhabitants  of 
York  and  its  suburbs,  previous  to  the  conquest,  would  amount  to  18,980. 
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houses,  one  hundred  in  the  shire  of  the  archbishop,  and  five 
hundred  and  fifty-four  in  the  other  divisions,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  were  inhabited  by  a colony  of  French.* 
This  celebrated  city  seems  indeed  to  have  lain  a long  time 
buried  in  its  ruins,  and  for  the  space  of  above  half  a century 
its  name  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history.  In  the  time  of 
King  Stephen,  however,  it  appears  to  have  once  more  reared 
its  head,  when  it  was  again  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire, 
which  burned  down  the  cathedral,  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  with 
thirty-nine  parish  churches  in  the  city,  and  Trinity  church  in 
the  suburbs.  This  calamitous  event  happened  on  the  fourth  of 
June,  1137,  at  a time  when  civil  war  and  foreign  invasion 
was  desolating  the  whole  kingdom.'!'  While  York  lay  in  ashes, 
and  its  ruins  were  smoaking,  the  king  of  Scotland  was  ravaging 
the  adjacent  country.  At  this  terrible  crisis,  Thurstan,  the 
archbishop,  who  acted  as  Stephen’s  lieutenant  in  the  north, 
summoned  the  neighbouring  barons,  and  exhorted  them  to 

repel 

* See  the  following  extracts  from  the  Doomsday  book : — 

“ In  Eboraco  civitate  tempore  regis  Edwardi  preter  scyram  archiepiscopi 
fuerunt  VI.  scyre  una  ex  hio  est  vastata  in  castellis.  In  V.  scyris  fiierunt 
M.  et  quadringente  et  XVIII.  mansiones  liospitate.”  In  the  city  of  York, 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  there  were,  besides  the  shire  of  the  archbishop, 
six  shires,  one  of  which  is  wasted  for  the  castles.  In  five  shires  were  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighteen  inhabited  houses. 

“ De  supradictis  omnibus  manisonibus  sunt  modo  hospitate  in  manu 
regis  reddentes  consuetudinera  quadringente  IX.  minus.”  Of  all  the  afore- 
said inhabited  there  are  only  four  hundred  paying  tax  to  the  king. 

“ In  scyra  archiepiscopi  fuerunt  tempore  regis  Edwardi  hospitate  du- 
cente  mansiones  XI.  minus.  Modo  sunt  C.  hospitate  inter  magnas  et  par- 
vas  preter  curiam  archiepiscopi  et  domos  canonicorum.”  In  the  shire  of 
the  archbishop  there  were,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  two  hundred  in- 
habited houses  ; now  there  are  only  one  hundred  large  and  small,  besides  the 
archbishop’s  palace,  and  the  houses  of  the  canons. 

CXLV.  mansiones  tenent  Francigene.”  The  French  have  one  huridred 
and  forty-five  houses,  &c. 

t Tindal’s  notes  on  Rapiu,  vol.  I.  p.  211. 
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repei  the  enemy.  Each  of  them  mustering  his  forces,  they 
marched  against  the  Scotch,  and  totally  defeated  them  in  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Standard,  which  was  fought  near  North- 
allerton, as  will  be  more  particularly  noticed. 

This  year,  1137,  terminates  the  melancholy  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  York,  which,  during  the  long  space  of  seven  centuries, 
has  exhibited  a horrible  series  of  sanguinary  w^ars,  destructive 
fires,  famine,  slaughter,  and  repeated  desolations,  than  which 
the  annals  of  few  cities  of  the  ancient  or  modern  world  have 
any  thing  more  dreadful  to  record.  But  from  this  period  it  en- 
joyed for  some  ages  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  again  rose  to 
wealth  and  importance. 

Visito  qwani  faelix  Ebraucus  condidit  iirbem, 

Petro  se  debet  pontificalis  apex. 

Civibus  base  toties  vidiiata  novesque  repleta, 

Dinita  prospexit  moenia  saepe  sua. 

Quid  maniis  hostilis  que  at  est  experta  frequenter, 

8ed  quid?  nunc  pacis  otia  longa  fovent. 

There  happy  Ebraiik’s  lofty  towers  appear, 

Which  owe  their  mitre  to  St.  Peter's  care. 

How  oft  in  dust  the  hapless  town  hath  lain  ! 

How  oft  its  walls  have  changed!  How  oft  its  men  ! 

How  eft  the  rage  of  sword  and  fire  has  mourn’d ! 

But  now  long  peace  and  lasting  joy’s  return’d. 

Ahx.  Neckam,  ap.  Camden,  Gibson’s  ed.  fob  7<21. 

In  order  to  have  a more  accurate  idea  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  York  had  risen  from  its  ruins,  it  suffices  to  observe,  that 
about  the  year.  1186,  only  forty-nine  years  after  the  terrible  con- 
flagration, in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  it  was  considered  as 
bearing  a half  proportion  to  London.  For  Henry  the  Second 
having,  under  the  pretext  of  raising  money  for  the  holy  war, 
imposed  on  his  subjects  a tax  of  one-tenth  of  their  moveables, 
summoned  the  richest  men  of  all  the  cities  of  England ; two 
hundred  in  London,  one  hundred  in  York,  and  according  to  this 

proportion 
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proportion  in  the  rest.*  From  all  these  the  tax  was  rigorously 
exacted,  according  to  an  exact  valuation  of  their  property. 

That  York  was  eminent  for  trade  several  centuries  ago,  ap- 
pears from  the  charter  of  king  John,  which  confirms  to  the  guild 
of  merchants  all  those  privileges  that  either  they  themselves  or 
their  houses  had  enjoyed  before  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 
The  number  and  wealth  of  the  Jews,  who  resided  in  York,  also 
indicate  the  flourishing  state  of  its  commerce.  These  people, 
ever  since  their  dispersion,  have  applied  themselves  chiefly  to 
traffic,  and  never  have  settled  in  any  great  numbers,  except  in 
commercial  situations.  Whenever  the  crown  was  in  want  of 
money,  they  were  burdened  with  fines,  ransoms,  compositions, 
and  taxes  of  various  denominations,  imposed  by  the  king,  for 
granting  them  protection,  licence  to  trade,  and  various  other 
privileges.f  Henry  the  Third  extorted  from  a Jew  of  York, 
named  Aaron,  four  marks  of  gold,  and  four  thousand  of  silver, 
at  one  payment,  and  thirty  thousand  marks  of  silver,  and  two 
hundred  marks  of  gold, 'at  different  times. J This  affords  a suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  opulence  of  the  Jews  of  York  ; and  Drake 
observes,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  T.  Widdrington,  that  they  had 
houses  in  the  city  resembling  the  palaces  of  princes  rather  than 
the  dwellings  of  subjects.  Another  instance  of  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  York  is,  that  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the  staple  of  wool,  wffiich  had  before 
been  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  was  fixed  in  this  city. 

Amongst  the  conquests  of  Edward  the  Third,  in  France, 
Calais  was  the  most  important ; and  in  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
the  staple  for  the  export  trade  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  fixed 
at  that  place.  This  was  a body  corporate  governed  by  a mayor 
and  other  officers : it  had  a common  seal,  and  continued  in  a 
prosperous  state  of  commerce  and  opulence  till  the  town  was 
lost  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  Many  of  tlie  merchants  of 
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York  were  members  of  this  corporation.  In  the  year  144-2, 
John  Thrush,  an  opulent  merchant,  who  lived  in  Hungate,  was 
mayor  and  treasurer  of  the  staple  of  Calais.  William  Holbeck, 
lord  mayor  of  York,  in  1449,  is  styled  a merchant  of  the  staple  ; 
and  in  1466,  Sir  Richard  York,  one  of  the  guests  at  Archbishop 
Neville’s  great  feast,  was  sheriff  of  the  city,  and  mayor  of  the 
staple  of  Calais,  at  the  same  time.  And  Drake  says,  that  he 
has  seen  in  the  ancient  records  several  conveyances  of  money 
and  other  property,  belonging  to  citizens  of  York,  who  were 
merchants  of  the  staple.'^  At  an  early  period  a woollen  manu- 
facture flourished  in  this  city,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the 
Second  and  Henry  the  Third,  the  weavers  of  York  paid  a very 
considerable  sum  for  their  privileges.f  The  woollen  manufac- 
ture indeed  flourished  in  that  city,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth : and  Drake  gives  part  of  the  preamble  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  passed  in  that  reign  to  the  following  purport:— 
“ Whereas  the  city  of  York,  being  one  of  the  ancientest  and 
greatest  cities  within  the  realm  of  England,  before  this  time 
hath  been  maynteyned  and  upholden  by  divers  and  sundry 
handicraftes  there  used,  and  most  principally  by  making  and 
weaving  of  coverlets  and  coverings  for  beds,  and  thereby  a great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  and  people  of  the  said  city  and  su- 
burbs thereof,  and  other  places  within  the  county  of  York,  have 
been  daily  set  on  work  in  spinning,  dying,  carding,  and  weaving 
of  the  said  coverlets,  &c.”  Drake,  however,  observes,  that  in 
his  time  (i.  e.  about  A.  D.  1736)  this  manufacture  had  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

In  the  ages  following  the  Norman  Conquest  York  was  often 
visited  by  the  kings  of  England.  Henry  the  Second  held  a par- 
liament here,  in  the  year  1160,  in  which  Malcolm,  king  of  Scot- 
land, appeared,  and  did  homage  for  the  territories  which  he 
held  of  the  English  crown.  In  1171  the  same  monarch  called 
another  parliament,  or  convention  of  the  barons  and  bishops,  at 
York,  to  which  he  summoned  William,  the  successor  of  Mal- 
colm, 
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coltn,  to  do  homage  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Wil- 
liam found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  compliance,  and  de- 
posited on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
York,  his  breast-plate,  spear,  and  saddle,  in  memorial  of  his 
subjection. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  the 
annals  of  York  were  disgraced  by  a transaction  which,  all  its 
circumstances  considered,  has  scarcel};^  any  parallel  in  history. 
We  shall  give  the  narration  nearly  in  the  words  of  Drake,  as 
collected  from  William  of  Newbury,  Walter  Hemingford,  Hove- 
den,  and  Matthew  Paris,  all  of  them  historians  of  acknowledged 
veracity.  Some  of  the  principal  and  most  opulent  Jews  of  the 
kingdom  were  summoned,  from  all  parts,  by  their  brethren  in 
London,  to  come  to  the  coronation,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing some  rich  gift  to  the  new  king,  in  order  to  procure  his  friend- 
ship, and  to  obtain  from  him  a confirmation  of  the  privileges  and 
liberties  granted  them  by  his  predecessors.  The  chief  of  the 
Jews  of  York,  were  two  very  wealthy  merchants,  and  very  great 
usurers,  whose  names  were  Benedict  and  Jocenus.  These  went 
to  London  with  a pompous  retinue,  to  meet  their  brethren,  and 
attend  the  coronation.  At  that  time  preparations  were  about 
to  be  made  for  an  expedition  to  Palestine,  in  order  to  recover 
Jerusalem  from  the  Mahommedans ; and  the  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  the  cruisades  had  inspired  the  people  with  an  implacable 
hatred  against  all  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  king 
had,  for  some  reasons,  forbid  that  any  Jews  should  be  present 
at  the  coronation.  Several  of  them,  however,  were  impelled  by 
curiosity  to  mix  with  the  crowd,  in  order  to  see  the  ceremony, 
where,  being  discovered  by  the  guards,  they  were  beat  and 
abused,  and  some  of  them  slain.  The  people,  who  watched  all 
opportunities  to  plunder  their  houses,  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  king  had  given  orders,  that  the  Israelites  should  all  be  de- 
stroyed. Possessed  with  this  notion,  a general  massacre  began 
in  London,  where  the  Jews  were  murdered,  their  houses  plun- 
dered and  burned  to  the  ground,  with  their  wives  and  children  in 
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them.  The  king  immediately  issued  a proclamation  to  stop 
these  proceedings,  and  imposing  the  severest  penalties  on  the 
rioters.  The  example  of  the  metropolis,  however,  was  followed 
in  several  other  places,  as  at  Norwich,  Lynn,  Stamford,  &c.  but 
especially  at  York,  where  the  cruel  commands  of  the  most  bar- 
barous tyrant,  or  the  rigour  of  the  severest  laws,  could  never 
have  so  far  exceeded  the  bounds  of  humanity  as  to  tolerate  such 
a proceeding. 

The  two  Jews  of  York,  Benedict  and  Jocenus,  had  been  in- 
duced by  curiosity  to  go  among  the  rest  to  see  the  coronation. 
Benedict  was  grievously  bruised  and  wounded  in  the  conflict, 
and  being  dragged  into  a church,  was  compelled  to  renounce 
Judaism  and  be  baptized.  The  next  day,  when  the  tumult  was 
ceased,  he  was  brought  before  the  king,  who  asked  him,  whether 
he  was  a Christian  or  not  ? Benedict  answered  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  receive  baptism,  but  that  he  continued  a Jew  in 
his  heart,  and  ever  should  do ; so  that  he  chose  much  rather  to 
suffer  death  than  forsake  his  religion  ; and  that  he  found  him- 
self unable  long  to  survive  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. After  this  declaration  he  was  driven  from  the  king’s 
presence  and  restored  to  the  Jews  ; but  the  miserable  man  soon 
expired. 

Jocenus,  his  companion,  escaped  the  fray  in  London ; but  at 
York,  where  he  thought  himself  secure,  he  met  wdth  a not  less 
deplorable  fate.  The  king,  setting  out  on  his  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land,  had  left  orders  with  the  lord  chancellor  to  protect 
the  Jews,  and  to  punish  severely  all  those  who  should  offer  them 
any  injury.  These  orders,  however,  w-ere  little  regarded  at 
York  ; for  a conspiracy  was  formed  against  them  by  several  per- 
sons of  the  city  and  country;  men  thirsting  for  blood,  who  wanted 
but  an  opportunity  to  put  their  cruel  design  in  execution.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  city  took  fire  in  a very  boisterous  night, 
by  accident,  as  it  was  generally  supposed.  Some,  however,  have 
imagined  that  it  was  set  on  fire  by  the  conspirators,  to  the  end 
that  the  citizens,  being  busied  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  might 
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thereby  be  prevented  from  obstructing  their  barbarous  inten^  I 
tions.  During  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  fire,  the  conspi-  I 
rators  broke  into  the  house  of  Benedict,  who  had  been  murdered  I 
at  London,  This  house,  which  was  prodigiously  strong,  the 
wife,  children,  and  friends  of  Benedict,  dreading  some  commo- 
tion, had  converted  into  a fortress  or  sanctuary.  But  the  con- 
spirators having,  with  engines  prepared  for  that  purpose,  forced  , 
an  entrance,  murdered  the  whole  family,  plundered  the  house,  | 
and  afterwards  burned  it  to  the  ground.  So  alarming  a trans-  i 
action  struck  all  the  Jews  of  York  with  great  terror  ; but  Joce-  i 
nus  especially,  dreading  the  consequences,  obtained  leave  of  the  ! 
governor  to  convey  his  vast  wealth  into  the  castle.  Within  a I 
very  few  days  these  robbers  and  plunderers  returned  with  an  | 
increase  of  force,  and  attacked  the  house  of  Jocenus,  which, 
though  strongly  fortified  with  large  towers,  underwent  the  same  > 
fate  as  the  former,  except  that  the  Jew,  presaging  the  evil,  had 
retired  with  his  wife  and  his  children  into  the  castle.  His  ex-  | 
ample  was  followed  by  almost  all  the  Jews  in  the  city ; and  the 
Christian  robbers,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  so  much  expected  plun-  ; 
der,  threw  off  all  disguise,  and  set  both  the  magistrates  and  the  ' 
laws  at  defiance.  Not  contented  with  the  destruction  of  the  ; 
houses,  they  seized  some  Jews  who  had  not  retired  to  the  castle,  ! 
and  compelled  them  to  be  baptized  or  to  suffer  immediate  death,  , 
While  these  things  were  acting  in  the  city,  the  multitude  of  I | 
Jews  that  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle,  seemed  to  be  perfectly  i 
secure  from  the  malice  of  their  enemies.  But  it  unfortunately  i 1 
happened,  that  the  governor  going  out  of  the  castle  on  some  bu-  i 
siness,  was,  at  his  return,  refused  admission  by  the  Jews,  who  i|  i 
feared  that  he  might  have  entered  into  some  agreement  to  deli-  ; c 
ver  them  up.  The  governor  went  immediately  to  the  high  p 
sheriff  of  the  county,  who  was  then  in  York,  and  informed  him,  tl 
that  the  Jews,  under  pretence  of  begging  protection  in  the  cas-  j » 
tie,  had  fraudulently  obtained  possession  of  it.  The  sheriff  was  i 
exceedingly  exasperated ; and  his  anger  was  still  more  inflamed  I Ic 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  who  represented  it  as  the  greatest 
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indignity  to  the  person  of  the  king,  that  one  of  the  principal 
fortresses  of  the  kingdom  should  be  seized  by  these  miscreants® 
He  therefore  ordered  out  the  writ  of  “ posse  comitatus,”  to 
raise  the  whole  force  of  the  county,  in  order  to  besiege  the  cas« 
tie.  “ Excurrit  irrevocabile  verbum,”  says  Hemingford;  and 
now  was  shewn,  adds  he,  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  populace ; 
for  an  innumerable  host  of  armed  men,  both  from  the  city  and 
county,  rose  at  once  and  beleaguered  the  fortress.  The  high 
sheriff  now  began  to  repent  of  his  too  hasty  order,  and  would 
gladly  have  recalled  his  writ ; but  to  an  incensed  multitude, 
all  that  he  could  say,  from  authority  or  reason,  was  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  better  and  wiser  sort  of  citizens,  aware  of  the  king’s 
displeasure,  cautiously  avoided  these  extravagant  proceedings. 
Many  of  the  clergy,  however,  were  concerned,  and  among  them 
a certain  friar,  agitated  by  an  infuriate  zeal,  was  violent  in  the 
business.  The  castle  was  fiercely  assaulted  for  several  succes- 
sive days,  and  no  one  was  bolder  in  every  attempt  than  this 
canon  hermit  of  the  premonstratensian  order.  Clad  in  a white 
vesture,  he  was  every  where  diligent,  and  was  heard  crying  out, 
with  a loud  voice,  that  the  enemies  of  Christ  should  be  de- 
stroyed. By  his  own  exertions  and  boldness  he  greatly  en- 
couraged the  rest  of  the  besiegers ; but  being  too  strenuous  in 
endeavouring  to  fix  the  battering  engines  against  the  walls,  he 
approached  so  near  that  a large  stone,  by  dashing  out  his  brains, 
put  an  end  to  the  efforts  of  his  zeal. 

The  Jews,  being  at  length  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress, 
held  a council,  in  order  to  devise  what  measures  it  was  best 
to  adopt.  They  had  already  offered  an  immense  sum  of  money 
to  ransom  their  lives,  but  It  had  been  rejected.  In  this  extre- 
mity a foreign  rabbin,  who  was  come  into  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  the  Jews,  stood  up,  and  harangued  them  in 
the  following  words:  “Men  of  Israel,”  said  he,  “ Our  God, 
whose  laws  I have  prescribed  to  you,  commands  that  we  should 
always  be  ready  to  die  for  these  laws;  and  now,  when  death 
looks  us  in  the  face,  we  have  only  to  choose  whether  we  should 
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prolong  a base  and  infamous  life  or  embrace  a gallant  and  glo- 
rious death.  If  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  at  their 
will  and  pleasure  we  must  die;  but  our  Creator,  who  gave  us 
life,  did  also  enjoin  that  with  our  own  hands,  and  of  our  own 
accord,  we  should  devoutly  restore  it  to  him  again,  rather  than 
await  the  cruelty  of  an  enemy.  This  several  of  our  brethren 
in  great  tribulation  have  bravely  performed:  they  knew  how  to 
do  it,  and  our  situation  points  out  to  us  the  most  decent  mode  of 
execution.”  Many  of  the  Jews  acceded  to  the  dreadful  coun- 
sel of  the  rabbin;  but  the  rest  thought  it  too  harsh,  and  would 
not  agree  to  his  proposal.  The  elder  perceiving  this,  said. 
Let  those  whom  this  good  and  pious  course  displeases,  sepa- 
rate themselves,  and  be  cut  olF  from  the  congregation : we,  for 
the  sake  of  our  paternal  law,  despise  this  transitory  life.”  Upon 
this  several  withdrew,  and  chose  rather  to  try  the  clemency  of 
the  Christians  than  follow  the  rabbin’s  advice.  Before  the 
others  began  to  execute  their  horrid  resolution,  the  rabbin  com- 
manded that  all  their  rich  merchandise,  furniture,  and  garments 
should  be  burned.  Even  their  plate,  which  could  not  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  was,  by  an  artful  method,  greatly  damaged,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  being  enriched  by  their  spoils. 
This  being  done,  they  set  fire  to  all  the  towers  of  the  castle, 
and  prepared  themselves  composedly  for  the  slaughter.  The 
rabbin  having  directed  that  those  wlio  possessed  the  greatest 
firmness  of  mind  should  first  cut  the  throats  of  their  wives  and 
children,  Jocenus  began  the  execution  by  performing  that  bar- 
barous act  on  his  own  wife  and  his  five  children.  The 
example  was  immediately  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  mas- 
ters of  families,  and  the  rabbin  himself  cut  the  throat  of 
Jocenus,  as  a peculiar  mark  of  honour  which  he  chose  to  do 
him  above  the  rest.  In  fine,  the  whole  crowd  of  those  miser- 
able men,  who  had  thus  devoted  themselves  to  destruction,  slew 
themselves,  or  one  another;  and  amongst  the  rest  fell  the  rabbin, 
their  adviser. 

In  the  mean  while,  tho^e  Jews  who  had  chosen  life,  la- 
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boured  to  extinguish  the  flames  that  had  spread  in  the  castle. 
At  day-break  the  besiegers  renewed  their  assaults,  when  the 
wretched  remains  of  the  Jews  appeared  on  the  walls,  and  in  a 
most  lamentable  manner  declared  the  horrid  catastrophe  of  their 
brethren.  They  threw  the  dead  bodies  over  the  wall  as  a proof 
of  the  fact,  and  in  the  most  suppliant  manner  begged  for  mer=” 
cy,  with  a promise  of  all  becoming  Christians.  But  the  ring- 
leaders of  those  merciless  bloodhounds,  of  whom  a person  named 
Richard,  and  for  his  wickedness  called  “ Mala  Bestia,’^*  was 
the  chief,  were  callous  to  their  sufferings.  They  pretended, 
however,  to  be  moved  by  their  solicitations,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Jews  surrendered  the  castle ; but  they  were  no  sooner 
entered  than  they  massacred  every  one  of  those  poor  creatures, 
who  to  the  last  moment  cried  out  for  baptism.  This  exploit 
being  performed,  the  murderers  ran  to  the  cathedral,  where 
the  bonds  which  the  Christians  had  given  to  the  Jews  were  de- 
posited, and  having  broke  open  the  chests,  took  out  and  burned 
all  the  writings,  and  thus  set  themselves  and  many  others  free 
from  their  pecuniary  obligations. 

This  bloody  massacre  was  perpetrated  at  York  on  the  eleventh 
of  March,  1190,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  the  bonds  in  the 
church,  and  the  plunder  of  the  Jews,  more  than  a zeal  for  the 
Christian  religion,  that  prompted  these  miscreants  to  commit 
so  inhuman  an  action.  William  of  Newbury  says,  that  five 
hundred  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  castle,  and  therefore,  acc'ording  to  a moderate  compu- 
tation, more  than  two  thousand  persons  must  have  perished  in 
this  horrible  carnage. 

When  the  news  of  this  sanguinary  transaction  at  York 
reached  the  king,  who  was  them  in  Palestine,  he  was  highly 
exasperated.  He  sent  orders  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  his  chan- 
cellor and  regent,  to  go  in  person  to  York,  and  to  execute 
strict  justice  on  the  offenders.  The  bishop,  a man  of  a proud 
and  rigid  disposition,  set  out  with  a strong  body  of  troops,  and^ 
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tame  to  the  city;  but  the  chief  authors  and  ringleaders  of  the 
riot  having  notice  of  his  approach,  fled  into  Scotland.  He  exa- 
mined  the  citizens  with  great  strictness,  but  they  denied  having 
any  concern  in  the  business,  and  said  that  the  whole  was  trans- 
acted by  the  rabble  of  the  city  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  who  poured  upon  them  in  such  multitudes  that 
they  were  totally  unable  to  prevent  the  consequence.  This 
excuse,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  bishop,  who  laid  a heavy 
fine  on  the  city ; and  removing  the  high  sheriff  and  the  gover- 
nor from  their  places,  committed  them  to  prison,  and  gave  the 
government  of  the  city  to  his  brother,  Osbert  de  Longchamp. 
The  soldiers  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  fray  were  severely 
punished,  and  expelled  from  the  service.  Having  repaired  the 
castle,  and  taken  a hundred  hostages  from  the  city,  the  bishop 
departed;  but,  as  all  were  punished  by  fines,  and  no  one  exe- 
cuted, it  was  thought  that  his  conduct  was  swayed  by  avarice 
rather  than  by  a regard  for  justice. 

Notwithstanding  this  horrid  extermination  of  the  Jews,  York 
was  soon  supplied  with  a new  colony  of  those  people,  who, 
under  the  protection  of  the  crown,  grew  rich,  and  lived  in 
great  splendour  and  magnificence  till  their  expulsion  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First;  and  the  names  of  two  places,  one 
in  the  city,  the  other  without  the  w’alls,  still  remain  as  me- 
morials of  their  settlement.  * 

During  the  reign  of  John  and  his  successor  Henry  the 
Third,  York  was  the  scene  of  several  interviews  between  the 
kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  of  several  conventions  or 
parliaments.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  in  the  year 
1251,  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  daughter  of  that 
monarch  was  married  to  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland,  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  York,  and  seldom  has  been 
seen  a more  splendid  spectacle.  More  than  a thousand  mili- 
tary commanders,  clothed  in  silk  vestures,  attended  the  nup- 
tials 

* Jubbergate,' in  the  city;  and  Jawbury,  without  the  walhi,  a little  to 
the  north  of  Laythorp  bridge. 
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tials  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  England,  and  the  following  day 
appeared  in  quite  new  attire.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  in  his 
suite  sixty  knights,  and  a great  number  of  gentlemen,  richly 
habited,  and  making  a most  brilliant  appearance.  The  Christ- 
mas was  spent  in  magnificent  festivity,  and  the  historian  says, 
that  if  he  should  enter  into  a detail  of  the  abundance  and  diver- 
sity of  victuals,  the  various  changes  of  rich  attire,  the  jollity  of 
the  guests,  and  the  quantity  of  strong  liquor  that  was  drank, 
none  but  eye-witnesses  could  credit  the  recital.  The  arch- 
bishop entertained  in  a princely  manner  the  whole  company  se- 
veral times.  At  one  entertainment,  in  particular,  the  first  course 
consisted  of  sixty  fat  oxen;  and,  in  the  different  feasts,  this 
prelate  expended  no  less  than  four  thousand  marks. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  the  flame  broke  out  which, 
during  the  space  of  almost  a century,  involved  both  England 
and  Scotland  in  the  general  conflagration,  and  of  which  the 
melancholy  consequences  are  known  to  all  readers  of  English 
history.  The  parliament  met  at  York  in  the  year  1298  : the 
barons  being  assembled,  the  king’s  confirmation  of  the  Magna 
Charta,  and  the  Charter  of  Forests,  was  read,  and  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  “ in  pontificalibus,”  pronounced  a heavy  curse  on  any 
that  should  be  guilty  of  their  infringement  It  is  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  enter  into  a detail  of  those  wars  which  so  long  and 
so  fatally  convulsed  the  two  kingdoms:  it  suffices  therefore  to 
say,  that  the  city  of  York  was  frequently  the  temporary  re- 
sidence of  the  kings  of  England,  and  the  rendezvous  of  their 
armies  in  their  expeditions  against  Scotland.  In  the  unpros-- 
perous  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  the  Scots,  being  almost 
always  victorious,  penetrated  into  England  under  their  general^ 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  having  desolated  the  country  to  the 
gates  of  York,  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  but  did  not  attempt  to  be^ 
siege  the  city.  The  archbishop,  indignant  at  this  insult,  and 
influenced  by  passion  rather  than  by  prudence,  took  arms,  and 
hastily  mustered  such  forces  as  he  could  raise,  composed  of 
clergymen,  monks,  canons,  and  other  men  of  the  church,  with 
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a confused  mass  of  husbandmen,  labourers,  mechanics,  and 
tradesmen,  to  the  number  of  about  ten  thousand.  These  able 
soldiers  had  as  able  commanders.  The  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  lord  chancellor,  were  the  leaders  of 
these  warlike  troops,  who,  as  Hollingshed  observes,  were  more 
fit  to  pray  for  the  success  of  a battle  than  to  fight.  Breatliing 
nothing  but  revenge,  they  pursued  the  Scotch,  and  overtook 
them  at  Alyton,  a village  on  the  Swale,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles  from  York.  The  Scotch  army  drew  up  in 
order  of  battle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  They  then 
set  fire  to  some  haystacks,  and  the  smoke  driving  full  in  the 
faces  of  the  English,  so  blinded  them  that  they  were  unable  to 
see  the  enemy,  who  coming  down  upon  them  in  firm  and  com- 
pact order,  routed  them,  after  a feeble  resistance.  Of  the 
English,  there  were  killed  or  drowned  above  two  thousand  men, 
and,  according  to  some  historians,  double  that  number.  The 
rest,  with  their  generals,  made  a precipitate  retreat  to  the 
city.  In  this  battle,  which  was  fought  the  twelfth  of  October, 
1319,  fell  Pvlichael  Fleming,  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  who  had 
headed  the  citizens ; and  many  persons  of  note  were  made  pri- 
soners. Here  was  such  a destruction  of  clergymen,  that  this 
conflict  was  for  a long  time  after  called  the  White  Battle.  The 
body  of  the  mayor  was  honourably  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Wilfrid.  The  archbishop  granted  an  indulgence  of  forty 
days  to  all  the  parishioners  who,  being  truly  penitent,  and  con- 
fessing their  sins,  should  say  a paternoster  and  ave-maria  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul.  A chantry  was  also  founded  for  him 
in  the  same  church. 

The  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  which  shines  with  such 
lustre  in  the  English  annals,  constitutes  a splendid  era  in  the 
history  of  York.  In  the  year  1327,  the  first  of  his  reign,  that 
monarch  ordered  his  whole  army  to  rendezvous  in  this  city,  in 
order  to  oppose  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  who,  with  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  horse,  was  ravaging  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  While  Edward  lay  at  York,  preparing  for  this 
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expedition,  there  came  to  his  aid  John  Lord  Beaumont^  of 
Hainault,  one  of  the  bravest  knights  of  that  age,  accompanied 
by  many  other  gallant  knights  and  gentlemen,  who,  with  his 
retinue,  composed  a band  of  five  hundred,  or,  according  to 
Knighton,  of  two  thousand  men.  Most  of  these  foreigners  were 
lodged  in  the  suburbs  ; but  to  Lord  John  himself  the  king 
assigned  an  abbey  of  white  monks,  in  the  city,  for  the  residence 
of  him  and  his  attendants.  The  king,  with  the  queen-mother, 
lodged  in  the  monastery  belonging  to  the  “ Friars  Minors,” 
which  must  have  been  a stately  and  extensive  building,  since 
each  of  them  kept  a separate  court,  and  that  of  the  king  was 
very  magnificent.  During  the  space  of  six  weeks  Edward  had 
his  quarters  at  York  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  number,  was  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions. The  strangers  in  particular  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  entertainment.  But  presuming  too  much  on 
the  royal  favour  and  protection,  they  behaved  in  so  haughty 
a manner  to  the  English,  that  a contention  ensued,  which  did 
not  terminate  without  bloodshed  on  both  sides. 

On  Trinity  Sunday  the  king  gave  a magnificent  entertain- 
ment at  the  monastery,  where  he  resided.  To  his  usual  retinue 
of  five  hundred  knights,  he  added  sixty  more ; and  the  queen- 
mother  had  in  her  suite  sixty  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  beauty  in  the  kingdom.  At  night  was  given  a most 
splendid  ball ; but  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  interrupted  in 
the  midst  of  their  diversions  by  an  affray  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  servants  of  the  foreign  auxiliaries  and  some  English 
archers.  The  contest  being  once  begun,  abettors  successively 
came  in  on  all  sides,  till  near  three  thousand  of  the  archers 
were  collected.  Many  of  the  Hainaulters  were  slain,  and  the 
rest  were  obliged  to  retire  and  fortify  themselves,  as  well  as  they 
could,  in  their  quarters.  The  knights,  their  commanders,  were 
at  court,  but,  on  being  apprized  of  the  affiay,  they  hastened 
to  their  lodgings.  A part  of  the  city  was  set  on  fire  during  the 
confusion ; and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  king  was 
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able  to  put  a short  stop  to  the  quarrel.  This  cessation  of  riot, 
however,  continued  only  till  the  next  night ; for  the  foreigners, 
breathing  nothing  but  revenge,  and  being  now  headed  by  their 
officers,  made  a sudden  attack  on  the  Lincolnshire  and  Nor- 
thamptonshire archers,  and  slew  about  three  hundred  of  them ; 
but  they  soon  found  themselves  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
severely  punished  for  this  rash  action ; for  about  six  thousand 
of  the  English  combining  together,  resolved  to  sacrifice  every 
one  of  the  foreigners  to  the  manes  of  their  countrymen.  The 
king,  however,  by  placing  strong  guards  at  their  lodgings,  and 
removing  the  archers  from  their  quarters,  provided  for  the  proi? 
tection  of  the  Hainaulters,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  city. 

During  these  transactions  ambassadors  arrived  from  Scot-^ 
land  to  treat  for  a peace ; but,  after  some  weeks,  the  nego- 
tiations broke  off,  and  the  king  and  all  his  barons,  with  their 
whole  army,  began  their  march  from  York,  amidst  the  sound 
of  warlike  music,  and  all  the  martial  pomp  of  those  chivalrous 
times. 

To  follow  Edward  in  this  expedition  against  the  Scots  would 
be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose ; it  suffices  therefore  to  say, 
that,  after  an  indecisive  campaign,  he  returned  to  York,  and 
from  thence  to  London  ; and  John  of  Hainault,  being  liberally 
rewarded  by  the  king,  was  sent  back  with  great  honour  to 
his  own  country. 

In  the  following  year,  1328,  Lord  John  returned  with  his 
niece,  Philippa,  daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Hainault,  his  bro- 
ther. This  princess,  the  most  celebrated  beauty  of  the  age, 
had  been  selected  as  consort  to  the  king,  who  then  kept  his 
Christmas  at  York  in  great  state  and  magnificence.  During 
the  festival.  Lord  John  arrived  with  his  beautiful  niece,  and  a 
numerous  retinue,  and  was  received  by  Edward  with  all  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  that  could  be  shewn  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  whole  city  was  a scene  of  splendid  festivity.  Tilts  and 
tournaments,  and  all  the  other  diversions  then  in  use,  were  ex- 
hibited on  this  joyous  occasion.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January, 
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1329,  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Peter,  by  the  Archbishop  of  York;  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  cele- 
brated the  mass.  In  consequence  of  this  marriage  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  joy  were  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  especially  at  York,  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
tournaments  in  the  day,  masquerades  and  balls,  with  songs  and 
music,  in  the  night ; and  during  the  space  of  three  weeks  was 
held  a continual  feast.'* 

In  the  year  1347,  while  Edward  was  engaged  in  the  memo- 
rable contest  with  Philip  of  Valois,  for  the  crown  of  France, 
David  Bruce,  the  Scottish  monarch,  having  invaded  England, 
destroyed  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  as  far  as  York.  Some 
detachments  of  his  army  even  advanced  so  far  as  to  burn  part 
of  the  suburbs,  and  afterwards  retired  to  the  main  bod}^. 
The  queen,  Philippa,  whom  Edward  had  appointed  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  then  kept  her  court  at  York,  and  displayed  a cou- 
rage and  conduct  which  shewed  her  worthy  of  that  office. 
Having  collected  the  troops  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  she 
marched  with  them  in  person  against  the  enemy.  The  Scots 
were  brought  to  action  at  a place  called  Neville’s  Cross,  near 
Durham,  where,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  their  army  was 
totally  routed,  and  their  king  taken  prisoner.  William  de  la 
Zouch,  Archbishop  of  York,  commanded  the  second  division  of 
the  English  army,  and  displayed,  on  that  memorable  day,  such 
courage  and  conduct,  as  greatly  redounded  to  his  honour.f 

The  reign  of  Richard  the  Second  was  extremely  favourable  to 
the  citizens  of  York.  That  monarch  granted  them  many  char- 
ters, immunities,  and  privileges.  Pie  visited  the  city  many 
times;  and  particularly  in  the  year  1389,  having  come  to  York 
to  settle  a dispute  between  the  archbishop,  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter, 

* Drake’s  Hist,  and  Antiq.  York,  p.  1C4. 

t Vide  Walsingham,  p,  167.  Froiss.  lib.  1.  cap.  140.  In  this  battle, 
which  was  fought  on  tlie  seventeenth  of  October,  1347,  no  fewer  than 
fiteen  thousand,  or,  according  to  some,  twenty  thousand  Scots  were  slain. 
Knighton,  Coll.  2390, 
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ter,  and  the  mayor  and  citizens,  he  acted  with  such  affability 
and  prudence,  that  he  effected  a reconciliation  between  the  two 
parties,  and  conferred  on  the  city  many  marks  of  his  favour. 
On  this  occasion  the  king  took  his  sword  from  his  side  and 
gave  it  to  be  borne  before  William  de  Selby,  as  first  Lord  Mayor 
of  York.  In  1392,  the  said  King  Richard  presented  the  first 
mace  to  be  born  before  the  lord  mayor;  and,  in  1396,  he  ap- 
pointed two  sheriffs  instead  of  three  bailiffs. 

The  inhabitants  of  York  were  not  unmindful  of  these  bene- 
factions and  ro)7al  concessions ; and  they  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  their  loyalty  and  gratitude  to  Richard,  even 
after  his  deposition  and  murder.  In  the  year  1405,  although 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  then  firmly  established  on  the  throne, 
Richard  Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York,  whose  brother  that  mo- 
narch had  beheaded,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  marshal,  the  lords  Fauconbridge,  Bar- 
dolf,  Hastings,  and  several  others,  entered  into  a conspiracy  for 
his  deposition.  • They  levied  a considerable  number  of  troops, 
and  having  led  them  to  York,  where  the  general  rendezvous  was 
appointed,  they  published  a manifesto,  against  the  king,  and 
caused  it  to  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  all  the  churches,  for  public 
inspection.*  The  archbishop,  in  a sermon  preached  in  the  cathe- 
dral, declared  his  reasons  for  taking  up  arms  ; and  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  immediately  joined  his  standard,  on  which  were 
painted  the  five  wounds  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  f 

The  publicity  of  these  measures,  however,  was  fatal  to  their 
success ; for  the  king,  receiving  early  intelligence  of  this  rebel” 
lion,  sent  into  the  north  a formidable  body  of  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Ralph  Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who 
immediately  advanced  towards  York.  But  finding,  on  his  ap- 
proach to  the  city  that  the  rebels  were  greatly  superior  in 
force,  this  nobleman  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  policy.  He 
dispatched  a trusty  messenger  to  the  archbishop  and  the  earl 

marshal, 

* Sec  them  at  large  in  Rapin,  I.  pp.  496  and  497. 
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marshal,  to  tell  them  that,  considering  their  well  known  pru- 
dence and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  he  did  not  question  but 
mighty  reasons  had  induced  them  to  take  arms,  and  requested 
them  to  acquaint  him  with  their  views.  The  conspirators, 
thinking  his  allegiance  already  shaken,  informed  him  that  they 
had  no  other  intention  than  to  procure  the  good  of  the  king- 
dom, and  entreated  him  to  join  them  in  their  efforts  for  the 
public  benefit.  This  answer  inspired  him  with  a belief  that  it 
would  not  be  impossible  to  deceive  persons  who  judged  him 
capable  of  so  readily  adopting  their  measures.  In  order  to 
draw  them  into  his  snare,  he  sent  back  the  same  messenger 
with  a dispatch,  declaring  that  he  was  not  so  blind  but  he  could 
see  the  injuries  done  to  the  nation,  but  that  he  was  afraid  the}-^ 
had  been  too  precipitate  in  their  proceedings  ; adding,  that,  be- 
fore all  things,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  principal  lords,  or  at  least  of  the  majority : that  as  for 
himself,  he  could  not  communicate  all  his  thoughts  by  a third 
person : but  that  if  they  would  agree  to  an  interview,  he  would 
more  fully  open  his  mind.  The  archbishop,  no  longer  doubting 
that  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  was  privately  of  the  same  sen- 
timents with  the  confederates,  pressed  the  earl  marshal  to  go 
with  him  to  the  interview ; and,  notwithstanding  his  unwilling- 
ness, prevailed  on  him  at  last  to  consent.  The  place  assigned 
for  the  conference  was  an  open  plain,  and  the  guards  on 
both  sides  were  posted  at  equal  distances.  The  three  lords  no 
sooner  began  to  confer,  than  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  pro- 
tested that  he  had  no  less  at  heart  than  themselves  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  approved  of  the  articles  of  their 
manifesto,  except  a few  things  which  he  wished  them  to  alter. 
He  then  proposed  certain  means  for  executing  their  designs, 
which  appeared  judicious,  and  banished  from  their  minds  all 
doubt  of  his  sincerity.  Having  thus  gained  their  confidence,  he 
ordered  wine  to  be  brought,  and  the  guards  on  both  sides  with- 
drew. But,  while  the  bowls  of  wine  went  round,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  friendly  festivity,  the  guards  of  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, 
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moreland,  wheeling  round,  according  to  previous  instructions, 
returned  on  the  gallop,  and  arrested  the  archbishop  and  the 
earl  marshal,  who  perceived,  too  late,  the  snare  into  which 
they  had  fallen.  The  seizure  of  their  leaders  threw  the  confe- 
derates into  so  great  a consternation,  that  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, who  was  then  in  York,  finding  it  impossible  to  keep 
his  army  together,  retired  to  Berwick,  and  afterwards  into 
Scotland.  The  archbishop  and  the  earl  marshal  were  executed, 
and  with  them  Sir  J.  Lamphigh,  Sir  Robert  Plumpton,  and 
several  others.  The  archbishop  suffered  death,  with  great  for- 
titude, in  a field  between  Bishop thorpe  and  York,  on  the  eighth 
of  June,  1405,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city, 
where  he  was  regarded  as  a martyr ; and  his  tomb  was  visited 
by  crowds  of  devotees,  until  the  king,  by  his  authority,  put  a 
stop  to  a superstition  which  Avas  so  hostile  to  his  interests.*  The 
body  of  the  earl  marshal  was  also  ipterred  in  the  cathedral,  but 
his  head  was  fixed  on  a stake,  and  exposed  on  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Besides  this  exemplary  punishment  of  the  chiefs,  the 
citizens  of  York  were  deprived  of  their  charters,  immunities, 
and  privileges,  on  account  of  the  part  which  they  had  taken  iu 
this  rebellion  of  the  archbishop.f 

In  the  year  1408,  Henry  the  Fourth  visited  York  on  a similar 
occasion.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  again  appearing  in  arms, 
was  defeated  and  slain  on  Bramham  Moor,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Rokesby,  high-sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  Henry  soon  after  came  to 
York,  and  completed  his  revenge  by  the  execution  of  several 
of  the  pitizens  and  the  confiscation  of  many  of  their  estates. 
Henry  the  Fifth,  his  successor,  being  mostly  engaged  in  hi* 
Avars  with  France,  made  only  one  visit  to  York,  when  he  and 
his  queen  went  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  venerated 
shrine  of  St.  John  of  Beverley. 

puring  the  civil  wars  between  the  two  rival  houses  of  York 

and 

* Tins  ardibisliop  was  the  first  prelate  that  ever  suffered  death  in  Eng^ 
land  by  a judicial  sentence. 
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and  Lancaster  this  city  was  frequently  the  rendezvous  of  armieSj 
and  the  theatre  on  which  were  frequently  displayed  the  memo- 
rials of  victorious  vengeance.  After  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
fought  in  1460,  in  which  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  met  with  his 
fate,  the  head  of  that  nobleman,  of  royal  race,  was  placed  on 
the  top  of  Micklegate  Bar,  as  were  also  the  heads  of  Richard, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  Sir  Richard  Limbrick,  Sir  Ralph  Stanley, 
John  Harrow,  Captain  Hanson,  and  several  other  persons  of 
distinction  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  that  action,  and 
executed  at  Pontefract. 

The  sanguinary  battle  of  Towton  changed  the  state  of 
affairs  and  the  fortune  of  the  two  roses.*  The  victorious 
Edward  the  Fourth  caused  the  head  of  his  father,  and  those 
of  his  adherents,  to  be  taken  from  Micklegate  Bar,  and  the 
heads  of  the  earls  of  Devon  and  Kime,  and  of  several  other 
distinguished  persons  of  the  opposite  party  to  be  fixed  in  their 
place.f  Edward,  however,  soon  experienced  a fatal  reverse, 
and  was  hurled  from  his  throne  at  a moment  when  he  thought 
it  established  on  an  immovable  basis.  Being  expelled  by  the 
famous  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  whom  our  historians  have  given  the 
name  of  King-maker,  he  lived  some  time  an  exile  in  Flanders. 
But  having  procured  from  the  Duke  of  Burgund}''  an  aid  of 
men  and  money,  he  returned  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  crown, 
and  landed  with  two  thousand  troops  at  Ravenspur,  a town 
which  then  stood  in  the  eastern  part  of  Holderness,  but  has 
since  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  From  thence  he  marched 
immediately  to  York,  pretending  to  claim  only  his  patrimonial 
inheritance  as  Duke  of  York,  and  renouncing  all  pretensions  to 
the  crown.  The  citizens  were  ready  to  receive  him,  but  the 
magistrates  refused  him  admission  into  the  city,  until  he  swore 
that  he  would  not  molest  Flenry,  in  possession  of  the  crown, 
but  that  he  would  be  obedient  to  all  his  commands.  Religion 

among  ■ 

* The  battle  of  Towton,  near  Tadcaster,  was  fought  on  Palm  Sunday, 

..  the  twenty-ninth  of  Marcli,  1 161.  Rapin  with  Tindal’s  notes,  I.  p.  596. 
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among  statesmen  ever  gives  way  to  interest.  Edward  easily 
swallowed  the  oath,  which  was  tendered  to  him  by  a priest 
with  great  solemnity  at  the  gates ; and  he  no  sooner  entered 
the  city,  than  he  went  directly  to  the  cathedral  and  con- 
firmed it  at  the  altar..  After  Edward  had  borrowed  a sum  of 
money  of  the  citizens,  and  left  a strong  garrison  in  the  place, 
he  marched  from  York  towards  London,  and  after  having 
gained  the  battle  of  Barnet,  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  14<71, 
he  entered  the  metropolis,  where  he  was  again  received  as 
king,  and  the  unfortunate  Henry  the  Sixth  being  sent  to  the 
Tower,  was  compelled  to  exchange  a throne  for  a prison,  where 
he  soon  after  ended  his  days. 

In  the  autumn  of  1478,  Edward  the  Fourth  visited  York. 
He  was  met  at  some  distance  by  the  lord  mayor,  the  aldermen 
and  commonalty  on  horseback,  and  the  principal  citizens, 
some  on  horseback  and  others  on  foot,  and  conducted  with 
loud  acclamations  into  the  city.  When  Edward  departed  this 
life,  in- 1483,  his,  brother,  Richard,  was  at  York,  and  had  a fu- 
nereal requiem  performed  in  the  cathedral  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul.  After  Richard  had  usurped  the  sovereignty,  and  had 
been  crowned  at  London,  he  came  to  York,  where  the  cere- 
mony of  his  coronation  was  performed  a second  time,  in  the 
cathedral,  by  Archbishop  Rotheram,  with  the  greatest  magni- 
ficence; and  was  followed  by  tournaments,  masques,  plays,  and 
other  diversions,  together  with  the  most  luxurious  feasting, 
in  which  prodigious  sums  of  money  were  expended,  and  the 
royal  treasury  greatly  exhausted.  Richard  distinguished  the 
city  of  York  by  various  marks  of  royal  munificence ; and  the 
citizens  shewed  their  grateful  remembrance  of  his  favours,  by 
a steady  adherence  to  his  interests.  After  the  death  of 
Richard,  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  Henry  the  Seventh  obtained 
the  crown;  but  the  citizens  of  York,  although  they  were 
obliged  to  submit  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  yet  they  never 
sincerely  respected  his  family,  nor  recognized  his  right  to  the 
crown.* 

In 
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in  the  year  1489,  the  third  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  the  people  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham  refused  to  pay 
a land  tax,  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expences 
of  the  army;  and  supposing  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  that  measure,  they  as- 
sailed his  house,  and  slew  him  with  many  of  his  servants.  The 
sword  being  thus  drawn,  they  resolved  to  throw  away  the  scab- 
bard, and  chose  for  their  leader  Sir  John  Egremont,  a person 
greatly  dissaffected  to  the  king.  To  him  they  also  added  a fel- 
low of  mean  extraction,  called  John  a Chambre,  who  bore  a 
great  sway  among  the  common  people ; and  under  these  com- 
manders, they  openly  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion.  ' But 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey,  being  sent  against  these  insurgents, 
totally  defeated  their  principal  band,  and  took  John  a Chambre 
prisoner,  with  several  others.  The  rest  fled  to  York,  but  on 
the  approach  of  the  general,  they  durst  not  stand  a siege,  but 
escaped  out  of  the  city,  and  dispersed  into  different  quarters. 
Sir  John  Egremont  got  into  Flanders,  where  he  was  protected 
and  supported  by  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  the 
two  last  kings,  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  tienry.  John  a 
Chambre  was  executed  in  great  state  at  York,  being  hanged 
on  a gallows  of  an  extraordinary  height,  with  a number  of 
his  chief  adherents  suspended  around  him.  The  king  after- 
wards going  in  person  to  York,  caused  the  tax  to  be  levied 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  By  this  judicious  strictness,  and  the 
exemplary  punishment  of  John  a Chambre,  Henry  put  an  end 
to  the  spirit  of  insurrection  in  Yorkshire,  which  continued 
obedient  and  tranquil  during  tbs  remainder  of  his  reign. 

From  this  period  the  annals  of  York  contain  scarcely  any  im- 
portant transaction,  till  the  year  1536,  the  twenty-seventh  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  when  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and 
the  other  alterations  in  religion,  excited  great  commotions  in 
the  northern  counties.  In  Yorkshire  a formidable  insurrection 
was  raised  by  Robert  Aske,  a gentleman  of  considerable  fortune, 
courage,  and  capacity,  and  who  possessed  a great  influence  in 
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the  country.  The  other  chief  persons  concerned  were  the  Lord 
D’Arcy,  Sir  Robert  Constable,  Sir  John  Bulmer,  Sir  Thomas 
Percy,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Sir  Stephen  Ha-^ 
milton,  Nicholas  Tempest,  and  W.  Lumley,  Esq.*  Professing  to 
take  arms  for  the  cause  of  religion,  they  called  their  march  the 
pilgrimage  of  grace,  and  painted  on  their  banners  a crucifix,  with 
the  five  wounds,  and  a chalice.  A number  of  priests  marched  at 
their  head,  carrying  crosses  in  their  hands  ; and  every  one  wore 
on  his  sleeve  an  emblem  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  with  the 
name  of  Jesus  wrought  in  the  midst.  Their  specious  pretences 
caused  numbers  to  join  them,  and  forty  thousand  men  soon 
flocked  to  their  standards. f The  king  immediately  issued  com- 
missions to  several  lords  to  levy  troops,  whilst,  he  on  his  part, 
assembled  as  many  as  possible ; but,  either  from  the  backward- 
ness of  the  people,  or  from  some  other  reason,  the  army  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  the  insurgents. 

Aske  in  the  mean  while  did  not  remain  inactive.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Pontefract  Castle,  and  afterwards  of  York  and 
Hull ; and  either  persuaded  or  compelled  most  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  county  to  join  his  standard.:^:  The  rebel  army 
then  advanced  southward,  as  far  as  Doncaster,  where  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  was  posted,  with  only  five  thousand  troops.  But 
heavy  rains  having  caused  the  Don  to  overflow,  and  inundate 
the  adjoining  marshes,  the  insurgents  were  unable  to  effect  the 
passage  of  the  river.  Negotiations  were  therefore  commenced, 
and  ended  in  a general  pardon  granted  to  the  rebels,  who  im- 
mediately dispersed.  Some  of  their  leaders,  however,  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  new  commotions,  were  afterwards  executed.  Ro- 
bert Aske,  their  commander-in-chief,  was  hanged  in  phains, 
on  one  of  the  towers  of  York.J  In  the  year  1541,  Henry  the 
Eighth  paid  a visit  to  York,  expecting  an  interview  with  the 
king  of  Scotland  in  that  city.  But  this  being  opposed  by  the 

Scotch 
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Scotch  nobility  and  clergy,  Henry,  after  remaining  twelve  days 
at  York,  went  to  Hull,  and  returned  through  Lincolnshire  to 
London. 

The  suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  in  the  reign  of  this 
monarch,  was  a terrible  blow  to  the  grandeur  of  York.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  it  contained,  besides  the  cathedral, 
forty-one  parish  churches,  seventeen  chapels,  sixteen  hospitals, 
and  nine  religious  houses,  including  the  noble  abbey  of  St. 
Mary,  without  Bootham  Bar  ; which,  as  Drake  observes,  must, 
when  they  were  all  standing,  have  greatly  added  both  to  the 
wealth  and  the  magnificence  of  the  citju  It  cannot  be  de- 

nied,” says  he,  that  after  the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses,  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  with  the  chantries,  chapels, 
hospitals,  and  other  houses,  for  the  sustenance  of  the  poor,  that 
this  famous  and  then  flourishing  city  received  a terrible  shock, 
by  the  tearing  up  of  those  foundations.  No  sooner  was  the 
word  given  here,  but  down  fell  the  monasteries,  the  hospitals, 
chapels,  and  priories,  in  this  city,  and  with  them,  for  company, 
I suppose,  eighteen  parish  churches,  the  materials  and  revenues 
of  all  being  converted  to  secular  uses.  It  is  shocking  to  think 
how’  far  these  depredations  were  carried ; for,  not  content  with 
what  they  could  find  above  ground,  they  dug  open  vaults  and 
graves,  in  search  of  imaginary  treasure  ; tossed  the  bones  out  of 
the  stone-coffins,  and  made  use  of  them  for  hog-troughs,  whilst 
the  tops  went  to  the  covei’ing  of  some  old  wall,  of  which  many 
a one  about  this  city  does  yet  bear  testlrnmny  : a piece  of  such 
inhumanity  as,  I believe,  the  most  savage  nation  in  the  world 
would  not  have  been  guilty  of.  For  the  lucre  of  half  a pound  of 
brass,  they  would  deface  the  most  memorable  inscription,  and 
carried  their  zeal  so  far  against  mass-books,  rituals,  &c.  that 
with  them  were  destroyed  many  of  our  ancient  English  histo- 
rians. In  short,  we  should  not  have  had  one  of  those  venerable 
remains  of  our  forefathers’  actions,  perhaps,  at  this  day  left  us, 
if  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
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reign,  had  not  put  a stop  to  these  violent  proceedings.^’*  After 
thus  shewing  the  abuses  of  those  times,  the  historian  continues, 

“ what  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  face  of  things  at  York, 
may  be  guessed  by  the  number  of  fine  buildings  which  then  lay  | 
in  ruins  ; but  that  was  not  the  greatest  evil,  for  by  turning  out  {, 
the  lazars,  sick  and  old  people  out  of  hospitals,  priests  and  nuns  || 
out  of  religious  houses,  to  starve  or  beg  their  bread,  the  number  || 
of  poor  and  helpless  objects  must  have  multiplied  exceedingly  j 
in  the  city.  That  this  reformation  went  so  far  here  as  almost  to  I 
put  a stop  to  all  religion  ; that  trade  and  merchandize  suffered  ^ 
extremely  by  it ; that  the  city  and  suburbs  were  in  a manner  ii 
depopulated,  needs  no  other  confirmation  than  that  of  the  pre-  S 
amble  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  was  obtained  for  the  relief  ? 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  very  first  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth.”’f  |! 

The  preamble  is  as  follows,  and  it  must  be  considered  as  an  im-  f 

...  Ill 

portant  document  in  the  history  of  this  once  flourishing  city - j 
“ Whereas,  in  the  ancient  city  of  York,  and  suburbs  of  the  | 
same,  are  many,  parish  churches,  which,  heretofore,  the  same  | 
being  well  inhabited  and  replenished  with  people,  were  good 
and  honest  livings  for  learned  incumbents,  by  reason  of  the 
privy  tythes  of  the  rich  merchants,  and  of  the  offerings  of  a i 
multitude,  which  livings  being  now  so  much  decayed  by  the 
ruin  and  decay  of  the  said  city,  and  of  the  trade  of  merchan- 
dize there,  that  the  revenues  and  profits  of  diverse  of  the  sanae 
benefices,  are  at  this  present  not -above  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
six  and  twenty  shillings  and  eightpence,  soe  that  a great  sort  of 
them  are  not  a competent  and  honest  living  for  a good  curate,  , 

, yea,  and  no  person  will  take  the  cure,  but  of  necessity,  as  some 
chauntry  priest,  or  some  late  religious  person,  being  a stipen- 
diary, taken  and  appointed  to  the  same  cure  and  benefice, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  unlearned  and  very  ignorant  per-  j 
sons,  not  able  to  do  any  part  of  their  dutys.  By  reason  whereof 
the  said  city  is  not  only  replenished  with  blind  guides  and  pas- 
tors, 

* Drake's  Ebor,  cb.  vH,  p,  236,  &e.  t Ibid.  p.  23?'. 
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tors,  as  alsoe  the  people  must  be  kept  in  ignorance,  as  well  of 
their  dutys  towards  God,  as  alsoe  towards  the  king’s  majesty 
and  commonwealth  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  great  danger  of 
their  souls. — In  consideration  whereof,  and  for  the  better  re- 
lief and  order  of  the  said  city,  &c.” 

According  to  the  tenure  of  this  act  many  of  the  churches 
were  pulled  down  ; and  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  seventeen  parishes  were  annexed  to  others.* 

In  order  to  make  some  amends  for  these  devastations,  the 
court  of  the  lord  president  of  the  north  was  erected  in  York,  by 
Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  year  1.537,  being  the  twenty-eighth  of 
his  reign.  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  the  first  lord  presi- 
dent, As  the  power  of  this  court  was  to  hear  and  determine  all 
causes  on  the  north  side^of  the  Trent,  it  could  not  fail  of  drawing 
great  numbers  of  people,  and  a considerable  influx  of  money,  to 
York.  This  court  subsisted  nearly  a century ; but  w^as  at 
length  annihilated  by  the  deplorable  civil  wars,  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  took  place  between  that  monarch  and 
his  parliament. 

Neither  the  short  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  nor  that  of 
Queen  Mary,  afford  any  important  materials  for  the  history  of 
York.  The  latter  reign  exhibits  a series  of  horrible  persecu- 
tions, in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especirdly  in  London  and 
its  vicinity  ; but  there  is  no  historical  evidence,  that  any  person 
suffered  for  the  cause  of  religion,  either  in  York  or  in  the  vdiole 
county.  During  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  annals  of 
York  are  marked  by  few  important  occurrences  ; but  this  period, 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom, furnishes  the  era  from  which  this  city  must  date  its  irre- 
coverable decline.  It  has  been  seen  how  much  it  had  suffered 
from  the  dissolution  of  its  monasteries  under  Henry  the  Eighth, 
'file  change  which  began  to  take  place  in  the  commercial  sys- 
tem of  Europe,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  removed  the  trade  of 
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York  to  Hull,  as  the  increased  size  of  the  ships,  since  used,  ren- 
dered them  unfit  for  the  navigation  of  the  Ouse.  Mr.  Drake 
thinks  that  the  tides  used  formerly  to  rise  in  that  river  much 
higher  than  at  present.  But  although  several  acts  of  parliament 
have  been  obtained  for  amending  the  navigation  of  the  Ouse, 
the  trade  of  York  has  not  been  restored.  And  from  its  situa- 
tion it  is  evident  that  for  the  export  trade  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  West  Riding,  and  the  other  commodities  of  the  inland 
counties,  by  the  Trent  and  other  rivers,  it  cannot  enter  into  a 
competition  with  Hull. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  successor,  James  the 
First,  visited  York,  in  the  }^ear  1603,  on  his  way  from  Scotland 
to  London,  and  was  received  by  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens 
with  great  magnificence  and  demonstrations  of  joy.^  In  the 
year  1617,  this  monarch,  with  a numerous  suite  of  earls,  barons, 
knights,  &c.  both  English  and  Scotch,  passed  through  York,  in 
his  journey  to  Scotland,  and  was  received  with  the  same  expres- 
sions of  loyalty,  and  the  same  civic  magnificence. 

Charles  the  First,  being  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  came  to  York 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  in  the  year  1633,  and  was  met  on 
Tadcaster  bridge,  by  the  sheriffs,  with  a hundred  and  twenty 
attendants  and  costly  liveries.  The  lord  mayor,  recorder,  and 
aldermen,  standing  within  Micklegate  Bar,  on  a scaffold  erected 
for  that  purpose,  saluted  the  king  at  his  entrance  into  the  city. 
The  lord  mayor,  on  his  knees,  presented  his  majesty  with  the 
keys  of  the  city,  the  sword,  and  the  mace,  accompanied  by  a 
short  but  eloquent  oration,  expressive  of  unalterable  loyalty  and 
unfeigned  attachment  to  the  sovereign.  The  speech  of  the 
lord  mayor  was  seconded  by  another  from  the  recorder,  fraught 
in  a similar  manner,  with  the  most  high-strained  expressions  of 
devotion  to  the  king,  but  accompanied  with  complaints  of  the 

decay 

* In  the  year  1604,  there  died  of  tlie  plague,  in  York,  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twelve  persons  ; this  w'as  the  last  time  that  the  city  v\  as  visited 
by  thi,s  terrible  calamity.  Drake’s  Ebor,  chap.  v.  p.  133. 
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decay  of  the  trade  of  York,  which  he  attributed  to  the  bad  state 
of  the  river  Ouse,  and  the  large  size  of  the  merchant  ships 
which  had  then  come  into  use.*  After  these  orations,  the 
sword,  mace,  and  keys,  w'ere  delivered  back  to  the  lord  mayor, 
who,  on  horseback,  and  clad  in  his  scarlet  gown,  faced  with  rich 
fur,  and  attended  by  four  footmen  in  black  velvet,  carried  the 
mace  before  his  majesty.  The  aldermen,  richly  dressed  also, 
rode  before  the  king  to  the  Manor.  The  next  day  his  majesty 
dined  with  the  lord  mayor,  at  his  house  in  the  Pavement,  and 
the  day  following  with  the  archbishop.  Drake  observes,  on  the 
authority  of  Echard,  that  about  this  time  feasting  to  excess  was 
introduced  into  England,  and  has  ever  since  continued,  in  a de- 
gree  highly  detrimental  to  estates,  as  well  as  to  morals ; but  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  luxurious  and  pompous  festi- 
vity displayed  in  York,  on  various  occasions,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Third  and  Edward  the  Third,  and  of  some  other 
kings  of  the  Plantagenet  race,  far  surpassed  any  thing  of  the 
kind  which  that  city  has  witnessed  in  later  times. 

In  the  troubles  of  this  calamitous  reign,  the  city  of  York  bore 
a conspicuous  part.  In  the  year  1639,  the  king,  accompanied 
by  great  numbers  of  the  nobility,  set  out  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Scots,  who  had  revolted  against  his  authority ; and 
on  the  thirtieth  of  March  he  was  met  at  Tadcaster  bridge,  by 
the  sheriffs,  wEo  conducted  him  to  Micklegate  Bar,  where  the 
trainbands  of  the  city  and  Ainsty,  clothed  in  buff-coats,  scarlet 
breeches  laced  with  silver,  russet  boots,  black  caps  and  feathers, 
and  amounting  to  about  six  hundred  in  number,  were  drawn  up, 
and  fired  a volley  at  his  entrance  into  the  city.  He  w^as  also  re- 
ceived by  the  lord  mayor,  &c.  with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  the 
recorder,  T.  Widdrington,  Esq.  on  his  knees,  addressed  his  ma- 
jesty, in  a speech  fraught  with  the  most  fulsome  flattery,  and 
exhibiting  a finished  specimen  of  the  bombastic  style  of^that 
age.')'  The  oration  being  ended,  the  king  was  conducted  by 
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the  lord  mayor  and  the  other  principal  officers,  with  great  pomp 
through  the  city  to  the  palace  at  the  manor.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  York,  the  king,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  James  the 
First,  and  others  of  his  predecessors,  performed,  in  the  cathe- 
dral, on  Good  Friday,  the  ceremony  of  touching  for  the  Evil ! ! 
No  fewer  than  two  hundred  persons  received  the  touch  of  the 
royal  physician : we  are  not  informed  of  the  success  of  the  ope- 
ration ; but  how  little  influence  soever  it  might  have  on  their 
maladies,  the  credulous  mind  might  derive  some  gratification 
from  royal  condescension. 

After  Charles  had  remained  near  a month  in  York,  he 
marched  with  his  army  toward  Scotland.  At  his  approach  the 
Scots  submitted,  took  the  oath  of  obedience  to  their  sovereign, 
and  laid  down  their  arms.  The  king  then  disbanded  his  troops 
and  returned  to  London.  But  the  next  year,  the  Scottish 
army,  under  A.  Lesley,  Earl  of  Leven,  and  the  Marcjuis  of  Mon- 
trose, entered  England,  and  threw  the  whole  country  into  the 
greatest  consternation.  To  oppose  this  bold  invasion,  the  king 
came  in  three  days  from  London  to  York,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  usual  gifts,  speeches,  and  ceremonies.  On  the 
thirty-first  of  August,  1640,  the  king  rode  round  the  city,  ac- 
companied by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  several  general  officers, 
and  some  of  the  aldermen,  and  with  pickaxes,  spades,  &c. 
marked  out  places  for  intrenchments  and  fortifications.  And 
on  the  seventh  of  September  his  majesty  issued  out  writs,  to 
summon  ail  the  peers  of  the  realm  to  a general  assembly,  at 
York,  as  Edward  the  First  had  done,  when  about  to  engage  in  a 
war  against  Scotland.  The  same  day  that  the  writs  went  out, 
the  royal  army,  consisting  of  about  twelve  thousand  foot,  and 
three  thousand  horse,  came  to  York.  These  forces  were  di- 
vided into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  w*as  encamped  in  Clifton 
Fields,  and  the  other  in  Bishop  Fields,  on  each  side  of  the  Ouse, 
and  the  communication  between  them  was  kept  up  by  a bridge 
over  that  river.  ‘ Above  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  waggons,  loaded  with  pov/der  and  ball,  &c. 
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together  with  several  other  carriages  filled  with  pickaxes,  spades, 
shovels,  &c.  were  brought  at  the  same  time  from  the  magazines 
at  Hull.  Many  of  the  cannon  were  placed  before  the  camps ; and 
as  the  king  apprehended  tliat  the  Scots  had  formed  the  design 
of  surprising  him  in  York,  a corps  de  guard  was  fixed  at  every 
bar  and  postern  of  the  city. 

The  great  council  of  peers  assembled  at  York,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  September,  according  to  the  summons,  and  sat  till  the 
eighteenth  of  the  following  month.  In  the  mean  while  a nego- 
tiation was  entered  into  with  tlie  Scots,  and  Ripon  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  place  of  conference.  The  treaty,  however,  came 
to  nothing : the  commissioners  employed  by  the  king  were  of 
the  same  principles,  in  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  as  the  re- 
bels with  whom  they  treated,  and  rather  wished  to  embarrass  his 
affairs  than  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties.  They  there- 
fore persuaded  the  unfortunate  monarch  to  remove  the  nego- 
tiations to  London,  where  a parliament  was  called  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  the  king  and  the  lords  removed 
from  York  to  London,  without  concluding  any  thing  with  the  Scots 
except  a suspension  of  hostilities.  In  the  parliament  which,  now 
met  the  republican  faction,  soon  became  predominant,  and  every 
readeris  acquainted  with  its  proceedings,  and  with  their  fatal  con- 
sequences. 

The  differences  between  the  king  and  the  parliament  daily 
increasing,  an  open  rupture  began  to  appear  unavoidable.  The 
king,  with  his  son.  Prince  Charles,  the  prince  elector,  and  seve- 
ral noblemen,  not  without  some  personal  risk,  departed  from 
London,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  1642,  arrived  at 
York,  where  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  north  of 
England,  and  many  from  London  and  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  came  to  testify  their  loyalty,  and  offer  him  their  ser-. 
vices.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  parliament  had  been  to 
abolish  the  court  of  presidency  of  York ; but  the  city,  notwith- 
standing this  loss,  derived  some  lustre  from  the  great  resort  of 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  no  small  degree  of  glory,  from  being 
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the  asylum  of  its  legitimate  monarch.  It  w>as,  during  his  stay 
at  York,  that  the  king,  going  to  Hull  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
the  vast  magazine  of  arms  there  collected,  was  refused  entrance 
into  that  town,  by  Sir  John  Hotham,  the  governor,  as  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  in  its  proper  place.  This  refusal  to 
admit  the  king  into  one  of  his  fortresses  wais  regarded  as  an  act 
of  high  treason  in  the  governor,  and  a declaration  of  war  on  the 
part  of  the  parliament.  Soon  after  this  event,  no  fewer  than 
thirty-six  peers  left  their  seats  in  the  parliament,  and  came  to 
his  majesty  at  York.^ 

Orders  being  given  by  the  parliament  for  levying  forces,  the 
king,  after  a stay  of  five  months  at  York,  departed  from  that 
city,  and  erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  But  as  danger 
vras  apprehended  from  the  garrison  of  Hull,  and  as  a member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  declared  in  one  of  his  speecheSj 
that  a mark  was  set  upon  York,  the  citizens  requested  the  king 
to  constitute  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  supreme  commander  of  the 
country  in  military  alhurs,  and  to  appoint  Sir  Thomas  Glemham 
governor  of  the  city,  to  which  his  majesty  readily  consented. 
On  the  king^s  departure  the  lord  ma}^!'  summoned  the  citizens 
to  the  guildhall,  where  the  commission  of  the  Earl  of  Cumber-^ 
land  was  read ; and  orders  were  immediately  given  for  putting 
the  city  in  a state  of  defence. 

After  some  fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate  a peace,  the  war 
was  on  both  sides  commenced  with  ardour.  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax, and  Captain  Hotham,  son  of  the  governor  of  Hull,  ad- 
vanced so  far  towards  York  as  to  fortify  Tadcaster  and  Wether- 
by,  and  twice  repulsed  Sir  Thomas  Glemham,  in  two  vigorous 
assaults  which  he  had  madte  on  their  forces  in  the  last  mentioned 
place.  This  success  of  the  parliamentarians  induced  the  loyal 
gentry  of  Yorkshire  to  solicit  succours  from  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle, who  had  raised  a considerable  force  in  the  north.  The 
earl  immediately  marched  to  their  assistance,  and  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  November  arrived  at  York,  with  six  thousand  men  and 
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ten  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Earl  of  Cumberland  then  resigned 
his  commission  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who,  after  staying  only 
three  days  in  York  to  refresh  his  troops,  marched  out  with  four 
thousand  men,  and  seven  pieces  oT  cannon,  to  attack  the 
enemies  entrenchments  at  Tadcaster.  At  the  same  time  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle  sent  his  lieutenant-general,  the  Earl  of  New- 
port, with  two  thousand  men,  to  attack  Wetherby.  In  both 
these  expeditions  the  royalists  were  successful,  and  the  king’s 
aflairs  in  this  quarter  began  to  wear  a promising  aspect.  At 
this  time,”  says  Mr.  Drake,  “ York  was  the  lord-general’s 
chief  quarters  for  him,  and  often  for  his  whole  army,  and  so 
full  was  it  usually  of  soldiers,  tliat  my  manuscript  informs  me, 
that  five  hundred  were  billetted,  on  free  quarter  sometimes,  in 
one  parish  that  had  lAfi;  forty  houses  in  it.  This  must  be  for 
disaffection  ; but  it  was  a miserable  time  : scarce  a night  hap- 
pened without  quarrels,  blood  and  murder,  among  the  men, 
wliich  the  vigilance  of  the  governor.  Sir  Thomas  Glemham, 
could  by  no  means  prevent ; and  he  himself  was  several  times 
in  danger  of  being  slain  in  endeavouring  to  appease  those  con- 
tentious mutinies.  At  this  time  also,  all  the  gaols  in  the  city 
were  full  of  prisoners,  and  some  other  places  made  use  of  for 
that  occasion : at  one  time  three  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners 
were  in  the  castle,  in  Davy  Hall  one  hundred,  in  Merchant’s 
Hall  one  hundred  and  eight;  who,  by  close  confinement, want  of 
victuals,  &c.  were  put  into  raging  fevers,  in  which  unhappy 
condition  several  of  these  wretches  became  their  own  exe- 
cutioners.”* 

On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1643,  the  queen  landed 
at  Bridlington,  quay,  wdth  thirty-six  pieces  of  brass,  and  two 
pieces  of  iron  ordnance,  and  small  arms  for  ten  thousand  men. 
The  lord-general  on  receiving  intelligence  of  her  arrival  set  out 
from  \ork,  and  with  eight  troops  of  horse,  and  fifteen  com- 
panies of  foot,  escorted  her  to  that  city.  On  the  eighth  of 
March,  her  majesty  being- met  on  Hew'orth  Moor  b}"  the  lord 
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mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  a great  multitude  of  citizens,  entered 
York,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  ammunition 
arrived  on  the  following  day.  The  city  was  now  strongly  forti- 
fied. Two  pieces  of  cannon  were  planted  on  the  Old  Bayle, 
one  at  the  Fryers,  two  sling  pieces  and  one  small  drake  in  three 
or  four  barks,  which  crossed  the  river  in  a breast,  near  the  Crane- 
house,  two  at  Micklegate  Bar,  two  at  Monk  Bar,  two  at  Walm- 
gate  Bar,  at  which  last  place  a strong  bulwark  was  erected. 
At  the  ends  of  several  lanes  in  the  city  ditches  were  made,  and 
banks  thrown  up,  with  hogsheads  filled  with  earth,  for  barrica- 
does.  By  the  general’s  orders,  the  magistrates  were  to  find 
eight  hundred  men,  to  work  daily  at  the  repairs  of  the  walls 
and  the  ditches  of  the  city ; and  they  had  likewise  eight  hun- 
dred more  out  of  the  country,  to  assist  them  in  their  labour. 
All  this  must  have  been  a heav}^  expence  upon  the  inhabitants, 
when  each  citizen  besides  paid  two  pounds  per  month,  that 
maintained  a man  in  arms.  To  this  might  be  added,  six  shil- 
lings per  month  for  firing  at  the  several  guards  of  the  city,  with 
two,  three,  or  four  soldiers,  billetted  upon  free  billet  in  a house : 
all  these  burdens  together  must  have  laid  very  heavy  upon  the 
inhabitants,”* 

After  the  queen  had  remained  near  three  months  at  York, 
where  she  shewed  the  humanity  of  her  disposition  by  her  bene- 
volence to  the  prisoners  of  war  in  that  city,  she  departed  to 
meet  the  king,  which  she  successfully  accomplished,  under  the 
escort  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who,  for  this  piece  of  service, 
was  created  a marquis. 

In  the  following  year  1644,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  having 
gained  a considerable  victory  over  the  royal  forces  near  Selby, 
was  joined  by  the  Scotch  general,  the  Earl  of  Leven ; and 
these  two  eonrmanders,  with  their  united  forces  commenced,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  April,  the  blockade  of  York.  But  their  army 
not  being  sufficiently  numerous  to  invest  the  city,  the  northern 
side  remained. open  ; and  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  having  be- 
tween 
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tween  four  and  five  thousand  cavalry  in  the  place,  could,  by 
means  of  a bridge  over  the  Ouse,  transport  them  to  either  side 
of  the  river,  and  attack  any  corps  that  he  might  see  divided 
from  the  rest.*  The  Earl  of  Manchester,  however,  arriving 
with  his  troops  and  twelve  field-pieces,  took  a position  near 
Bootham  Bar  towards  Clifton,  and  thus  the  city  was  completely 
invested. 

The  siege  of  York  was  now  vigorously  begun  by  the  three 
parliamentarian  generals,  Fairfax,  Leven,  and  Manchester,  v/ith 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  Several  batteries  were  opened 
against  the  place,  and  particularly  one  on  a hill  near  Walmgate 
Bar,  where  four  pieces  of  cannon  played  incessantly  on  the 
tower,  castle,  and  city,  while  the  garrison  and  armed  inhabi- 
tants, from  their  different  platforms,  kept  up  a heavy  fire  on  the 
works  of  the  besiegers. 

The  besieged  having  set  fire  to  most  parts  of  the  suburbs,  and 
drawn  the  people  into  the  town,  the  besiegers  endeavoured  to 
extinguish  the  conflagration,  in  order  to  preserve  the  houses  for 
shelter.  On  this  occasion  several  sharp  skirmishes  took  place. 
The  garrison  made  many  vigorous  sorties,  which  were  repulsed 
by  the  superiority  of  numbers  ; and  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers 
often  met  with  a similar  fate,  from  the  valour  of  the  soldiers  and 
citizens.  The  Scots  took,  near  Micklegate  Bar,  a convoy  of 
cattle,  which  was  about  to  enter  the  city.  But  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,  having  made  an  attack  near  Walmgate  Bar,  and 
taken  possession  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  was  soon  after 
obliged  to  retire. 

All  the  hopes  of  the  loyal  citizens  now  rested  on  the  efforts  of 
Prince  Rupert,  who  had  compelled  the  parliamentarians  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Newark,  and  was  preparing  to  advance  to  the 
relief  of  York.  In  this  expectation  of  succour  the  lord-general 
judged  it  expedient,  to  gain  time  by  amusing  the  enemy  with  a 
negotiation,  which  was  opened  on  the  eighth  of  June,  by  a letter 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Leven ; and  on  the  fourteenth  of  the 
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same  month,  the  commanders  on  both  sides  agreed  on  a cessa- 
tion of  arms.  The  terms  of  capitulation  offered  by  the  parlia- 
mentarians, however,  being  judged  inadmissible,  the  treaty 
broke  off,  and  on  the  fifteenth  hostilities  recommenced. 

The  three  generals,  Fairfax,  Manchester,  and  Leven,  now 
renewed  their  assaults  on  the  city  with  redoubled  vigour. 
Manchester’s  forces  undermined  St.  Mary’s  tower,  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Manor  ; and  Colonel  Crayford,  a Scotchman, 
who  commanded  in  that  quarter,  sprung  the  mine,  vrhich  com- 
pletely demolished  the  tower,  and  buried  a great  many  persons 
in  the  mins.  After  this  he  attempted  to  storm  the  city,  having, 
with  his  cannon,  made  another  breach  in  the  wall,  lower  down 
in  Marygate,  by  wdiich,  having  entered,  they  scaled  two  or 
three  other  walls,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  Manor.  This 
happened  on  Trinity  Sunday,  when  most  of  the  officers  in  the 
city  being  at  the  cathedral,  the  alarm  given  by  the  explosion  of 
the  mine,  caused  them  to  run  from  the  church  to  their  posts. 
At  the  same  time  a party  of  the  garrison  issuing  out  by  a private 
sally-port,  entered  the  Manor,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  as- 
sailants. Upon  this  a smart  conflict  ensued.  About  fifty  of  the 
rebels  were  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  made  prisoners. 
On  the  side  of  the  garrison  were  slain  Sir  Philip  Byren  and 
Colonel  Huddlestone,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Breary,  captain  of  a 
company  of  volunteer  citizens,  and  son  of  one  of  the  aider- 
men. 

An  almost  incessant  fire  was  continued  day  and  night,  both 
by  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  till  the  twenty-fourth  of 
June,  when  a party  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  about  six  hun- 
dred men,  sallied  out  from  Monk  Bar,  and  made  a desperate 
assault  on  the  Earl  of  Manchester’s  quarters,  but  after  a bloody 
conflict  they  were  driven  back  into  the  city  with  considerable 
loss.  Several  bold  attempts  were  also  made  by  the  besiegers  ; 
but  their  attacks  were  as  bravely  repelled  by  the  besieged. 
Even  the  females  assumed  a manly  courage;  and  despising 
fatigue  and  danger,  contributed,  by  every  exertion  in  their 
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power,  to  the  defence  of  the  city.*  The  siege,  however,  was 
carried  on  with  all  possible  vigour,  and  all  communication  with 
the  country  being  cut  off  by  a line  of  circumvallation ; fresh 
provisions  became  very  scarce ; but  the  magazines  were  well 
stored  with  salted  meat  and  grain,  and  all  sorts  of  liquors  were 
plentiful.  On  the  thirtieth  of  June,  towards  evening,  the  par- 
liamentarian generals  received  intelligence,  that  Prince  Rupert, 
wuth  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  was  advancing,  and  would 
quarter  that  night  at  Boroughbridge  and  Knaresbrough.  Hav- 
ing called  a council  of  war  on  the  occasion,  they  resolved  to 
raise  the  siege.  Accordingljg  on  the  first  of  July,  they  drew 
off  from  their  entrenchments  before  the  city,  and  marched  to 
Marston  Moor,  wdiere  they  arranged  their  army  in  order  of 
battle,  expecting  that  the  prince  would  take  tliat  road  to  York. 
But  his  highness  caused  only  a body  of  horse  to  face  the  enemy 
at  Skipbridge,  where  they  might  secure  their  retreat  over  the 
Ouse  at  Nunmonkton,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  his  army  that 
night  in  the  forest  of  Galtres,  rode  forw^ard,  with  about  two 
hundred  men,  to  the  city,  where  his  arrival  was  welcomed  wdtli 
unfeigned  demonstrations  of  joy. 

Had  not  Prince  Rupert  proceeded  w ith  too  much  precipita- 
tion he  might,  in  all  probability,  not  only  have  relieved  the  city, 
but  have  established  the  royal  authority  in  the  north,  on  a basis 
too  firm  for  rebellion  to  shake.f  In  the  council  of  war,  which 
was  held  on  this  occasion,  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  having  re- 
ceived certain  intelligence,  that  dissentions  prevailed  among  the 
parliamentarian  generals,  wdio  were  about  to  separate,  and  ex- 
pecting at  the  same  time,  a reinforcement  of  five  thousand  men 
under  Colonel  Clavering,  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that 
no  attempt  should  yet  be  made  on  the  enemy.  It  is  also  asserted, 
that,  in  a council  held  by  the  parliamentarian  generals,  the  opi- 
nions were  greatly  divided  on  the  question,  whether  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  risk  an  action  or  to  retreat,  and  that  it  was  finally 
resolved  to  adopt  the  latter  measure.^ 

Prince 

* Drake's  Ebor.  V.  1(36.  t Vi<le  Luillow’s  Mem.  I.  p.  123. 

t Drake’s  Ebor.  p.  167,  ou  tiie  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax’s  Memoirs, 
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Prince  Rupert  alledging  that  he  had  positive  orders  from  the 
king  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action,  rejected  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle’s  advice ; and,  on  the  second  of  July,  marched  out 
of  York  with  his  whole  army.  His  van  coming  up  with  the  re- 
bels before  they  had  withdrawn  their  forces  from  the  moor, 
their  whole  army  made  a stand,  and  prepared  for  action.  Both 
parties  now  began  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle  ; and  the  parlia- 
mentarians finding  that  the  prince  had  possessed  himself  of  a 
great  part  of  the  moor,  were  obliged  to  range  their  forces  in  a 
field  of  rye,  at  the  end  of  the  village  of  Marston.  This  being  a 
rising  ground,  the  prince  sent  a detachment  to  dislodge  them ; 
but  the  royalists  were  repulsed,  and  the  cornfield  was  possessed 
by  the  enemy.  The  right  wing  of  the  rebels  was  posted  close 
by  Marston,  having  the  village  on  the  right  hand,  fronting  the 
east ; and  as  their  infantry  and  cavalry  came  up  they  formed 
their  centre  and  left  wing,  endeavouring  to  gain  as  much  as  they 
could  to  the  left ; so  that  when  completely  formed  their  army 
fronted  the  moor  from  Marston  to  Topwith,  extending  some- 
what more  than  a mile  and  a half  in  length.  Their  right  wing, 
consisting  of  eight  troops  of  horse,  was  commanded  by  Sir  Thos. 
Fairfax ; the  left  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  assisted  by  his 
lieutenant-general,  Oliver  Cromwell.  Lord  Fairfax  com- 
manded in  the  centre  towards  the  right,  and  General  Leven 
towards  the  left.  These  dispositions  took  up  a great  part  of  the 
day  ; but  the  prince  was  as  late  before  he  had  completely  drawn 
up  his  forces,  as  part  of  them  were  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Ouse,  and  had  to  come  over  Poppleton  Ferry,  where,  however, 
at  that  time  the  river  happened  to  be  fordable.  It  was  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the  two  armies  had  com- 
pleted their  dispositions.  Prince  Rupert  commanded  in  person 
the  right*  of  the  royalists,  consisting  of  five  thousand  horse: 
the  left  was  led  on  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  but  historians  have 
left  it  uncertain  what  general  conducted  the  centre  ; nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  brave  Marquis  of  Newcastle  had  on  that  me- 
morable 

* Rapin  appears  to  be  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  prince  comroanded 
the  left,  II.  p,  499.  Soc  Riishw.  V.  p.  663,  &g. 
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morable  day  any  post  assigned  him  by  the  prince,  who  probably 
resented  the  freedom  with  which  that  nobleman  opposed  his 
opinion  in  regard  to  risking  a battle. 

The  two  armies  were  now  ready  to  engage : the  royalists 
amounted  to  about  fourteen  thousand  foot,  and  nine  thousand 
horse,  with  twenty -five  pieces  of  artillery;  and  according  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  the  parliamentarians  somewhat  exceeded  them 
in  number ; but  Rushworth  states  the  force  on  both  sides  as 
nearly  equal.*  About  three  in  the  afternoon  the  cannonading 
began  on  both  sides.  But  as  there  was  between  the  two  armies 
a small  ditch  and  a bank,  which  must  incommode  the  party  that 
first  passed  over,  both  of  them,  though  wuthin  musquet  shot  of 
each  other,  hesitated  to  begin  the  attack.  About  seven  in  the 
evening,  however,  the  parliamentarian  generals  gave  the  signal 
for  battle  ; and  the  Earl  of  Manchester’s  foot,  with  the  Scots, 
advancing  in  a running  march  soon  crossed  the  ditch,  and  made 
a furious  charge  on  the  royalists. 

The  particulars  of  this  fatal  battle  are  related  in  a confused 
and  contradictory  manner  by  our  historians ; but  all  agree  in 
regard  to  the  facts  of  greatest  importance ; and  the  result  is  but 
too  well  known.  It  suffices,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the  right 
wing  of  the  king’s  army,  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert,  was 
totally  routed  by  the  left  wing  of  the  parliamentarians,  led  on  by- 
Manchester  and  Cromwell,  while  the  left  wing  of  the  royalists 
had  the  same  advantage  over  the  right  of  the  enemy.-j-  The 
two  victorious  wings,  after  pursuing  to  some  distance  their 
flying  enemies,  returned  to  the  field  of  battle  ; and,  by  a singu- 
lar 

^ Sir  T.  Fairfax’s  Manoirs,  ap.  Drake’s  Eboracwm,  Chap.  V.  p.  167, 
Rushworth,  V.  p.  6:33.  But  if  the  parliamentarians  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
three  thousand  men,  what  was  become  of  the  forty  thousand  with  whom 
they  commenced  the  siege  of  York?  Such  are  the  difficulties  which  almost 
always  occur  in  the  accounts  of  military  transactions. 

t This  is  Rushwoi  til’s  account,  I.  p.  634.  The  positions,  as  given  by 
Rapin,  are  quite  different.  He  says,  that  tlie  left  wing  of  the  king’s  army 
was  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  routed  by  the  enemy,  &c.  I, 
page  499, 
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lar  coincidence,  each  army  occupied  the  same  ground  that  the 
other  had  possessed  in  the  commencement  of  the  action.  The 
battle  being  now  renewed,  the  conflict  was  desperate  and  bloody; 
but  at  length  the  royal  army  was  totally  routed,  and  pursued 
within  a mile  of  York.  The  prince  himself  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed  or  made  prisoner  ; and  it  was  only  by  the  swiftness 
of  his  horse  that  he  effected  his  retreat  to  the  city.  The  loss  on 
each  side  is  variously  stated  ; the  peasants  employed  to  bury  the 
dead  reported,  that  they  interred  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bodies,  and  of  these  it  is  generally  believed  that  three 
thousand  were  royalists.  A great  number  of  officers  belonging 
to  the  king’s  army  were  slain,  among  whom  were  Sir  William 
Y/entworth,  Sir  William  Lambton,  Sir  William  Langdale,  Sir 
Thomas  Metham,  Colonel  Eury,  and  Colonel  Sliogsby.  Among 
the  prisoners  were  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle’s  horse.  Major-general  Porter,  Major- 
general  Tilyard,  and  the  son  of  Lord  Goring.  Besides  these, 
above  a hundred  other  officers  and  one  thousand  five  hundred 
soldiers  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  The  prince  also  lost  all  his 
train  of  artillery,  consisting  of  twenty-five  pieces,  with  a hun- 
dred and  thirty  barrels  of  pow'der,  several  thousands  of  arms,  and 
about  a hundred  colours.'^ 

This  battle,  which  was  fought  within  about  six  miles  from 
York,  was  the  fatal  blow  which  cast  the  balance  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament ; and  its  consequences  were  such  as 
could  never  be  retrieved.  The  very  next  day  the  brave  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle,  being  extremely  discontented  at  the  impe- 
‘rious  conduct  of  Prince  Rupert,  and  discouraged  to  the  last 
degree,  on  seeing  not  only  his  advice  rejected,  but  also  his  ser- 
vices slighted,  resolved  to  abandon  the  countiy.  This  resolution 
was  in  some  degree  copied  by  the  prince ; for,  to  the  surprise 
both  of  friends  and  foes,  while  the  marquis  left  York,  in  order  to 
retire  to  the  Continent,  the  prince  drew  his  army  out  of  the  city, 
and  marched  into  Lancashire.  Thus  were  the  king’s  affairs 

irretrievably 


^ Wiiitelock,  p.  94. 
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irretrievably  ruined  by  the  imperious  and  injudicious  conduct  of 
Prince  Rupert ; who  not  only  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  par- 
liamentarians, contrary  to  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle’s  advice, 
but  treated  that  illustrious  nobleman  with  a marked  contempt,  by 
excluding  him  from  all  command  in  the  action.*  The  marquis, 
with  his  two  sons,  Charles,  Viscount  Mansfield,  and  Lord  Henry 
Cavendish,  his  brother,  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  Dr.  Bramhall, 
Bishop  of  Londonderry,  the  Lord  Fauconberg,  Lord  Widdring- 
ton,  the  Earl  of  Ethyne,  the  Lord  Cornwath,  Colonels  Carnaby, 
Basset,  and  Mazin,  Sir  William  Vavasour,  Sir  Francis  Mack- 
worth,  and  about  eighty  other  persons  of  distinction,  escorted 
by  a troop  of  horse,  went  to  Scarborough,  where  they  embarked, 
and  arrived  safely  at  Hamburg.f 

This  strange  desertion  of  York,  which  eventually  caused  the 
loss  of  air  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  the  most  inju- 
dicious measure  that  could  have  been  taken.  Had  the  prince 
left  a sufficient  garrison  in  the  city  it  might  have  held  out 
against  the  parliamentarians,  as  great  dissensions  prevailed 
among  their  generals.  They  knew  that  vast  quantities  of  provi- 
sions had  been  thrown  into  the  place,  and  they  had  little  incli- 
nation for  renewing  the  siege;  till  certain  intelligence  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  two  royal  commanders  inspired  them  with  well- 
grounded  hopes  of  success,  as  the  brave  governor.  Sir  Thomas 
Glemham,  was  left  with  only  a very  small  garrison,  and  in  a 
great  measure  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence,  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  the  artillery  at  Marston  IMoor.  Encouraged  by 
these  considerations  the  parliamentarian  generals  immediately 
resumed  their  former  positions  before  the  city,  and  carried  on 
the  siege  with  unremitting  vigour.  On  the  eleventh  of  July,  the 
VoL.  XVI.  N besiegers 

* Rapin,  I.  p.  4S)9.  Prince  Rupert  pretended  to  have  a letter  from  the 
king,  containing  a positive  order  to  give  battle ; but  this  letter  was  never 
shewn  by  the  prince,  but  to  bis  own  friends,  and  aftt»r  the  death  of  the  kiug. 
Vide  Clarend.  II.  p.  390. 

t The  Marquis  of  Newcastle  did  not  return  to  England  till  after  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  the  Second. 
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besiegers  having  made  their  approaches  to  the  very  walls,  and 
prepared  scaling  ladders,  &c.  for  a general  assault,  the  governor 
desired  to  capitulate : a cessation  of  arms  in  consequence  took 
place,  and  on  the  fifteenth  the  city  and  castles  were  surrendered 
on  the  most  honourable  conditions.  On  marching  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  the  garrison  was  found  to  consist  of  only  one 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  sick  and  wounded.  The  siege  of 
York  had  continued  near  thirteen  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
city  had  sustained  twenty-two  assaults,  and  between  four  and 
five  thousand  of  the  enemy  had  perished  before  its  walls.  On 
its  surrender  the  three  parliamentarian  generals  entered  the 
city  in  solemn  procession,  and  went  directly  to  the  cathedral, 
where  a psalm  was  sung,  and  thanks  were  returned  to  God,  by 
Robert  Douglas,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Leven ; and  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday  was  appointed  for  a day  of  public  thanks- 
giving.^ 

York  being  thus  subjected  to  the  parliament.  Lord  Ferdinando 
Fairfax  was  made  its  governor;  and  he  and  his  son  received 
commissions  to  reduce  all  the  garrisons  that  still  held  out  for  the 
king  in  this  county ; which,  in  a short  time  after,  was  completely 
effected.  In  the  following  year,  1 645,  the  city  walls,  which  had 
been  exceedingly  shattered  in  the  siege,  were,  by  the  orders  of 
the  governor  and  the  lord  mayor,  put  into  a state  of  repair. 
Some  years  afterwards  was  presented  a petition  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  and  county  of  York,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  for  the  foundation  of  an  university  at  York.f  It  re- 
quires no  argument  to  prove  how  beneficial  this  would  have  been 
to  the  city  and  neighbouring  country : it  would  have  greatly 
contributed  to  revive  the  pristine  glory  of  this  ancient  city, 
which  is  extremely  well  situated  for  such  a purpose.  The 
scheme,  however,  did  not  succeed  ; and  it  appears  that  the  peti- 
tion was  ill  timed  at  this  season,  when  learning  was  little  en- 
couraged, and  its  place  was  usurped  by  fanaticism. 

After  the  whole  kingdom  was  brought  under  subjection  to  the 

parliament, 

^ Drake’s  Ebor,  p.  170,  t Rushw.  Collect,  5. 
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parliament,  York  was  dismantled  of  its  garrison,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Clifford's  Tower,  of  which  the  lord  mayor  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  and  so  continued  for  several  years.  In  March, 
164-8,  Judge  Thorpe  came  to  York  to  hold  the  Lent  assize,  the 
first  that  took  place  after  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 
the  First,  and  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  endeavoured  to 
justify  that  execrable  act,  by  the  most  virulent  invectives  against 
kings  and  monarchy.  At  this  assize  a woman  was  condemned 
for  crucifying  her  mother,  and  offering  a calf  and  a cock  for  a 
burnt-sacrifice ; and  her  husband  also  was  hanged  for  being  an 
accomplice  in  her  guilt.*  Such  were  the  enthusiastic  flights  of 
those  fanatical  times.  On  the  twenty-third  of  August  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Colonel  John  Morrice,  the  royalist  governor  of 
Pontefract  Castle,  and  Lieutenant  Blackburn,  were  executed  at 
the  Tyburn  near  York.  Both  of  them  retained  at  their  death 
those  sentiments  of  loyalty  which  had  rendered  their  lives  re- 
markable. 

The  protector,  Cromwell,  has  little  share  in  the  annals  of 
York.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  at  this  city,  ex- 
cept at  the  time  of  its  capture  after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moorj 
and  another  time,  in  the  year  1650,  being  on  his  progress  to 
Scotland.  On  the  fourth  of  July,  in  that  year,  he  came  to 
York,  and  all  the  artillery  was  discharged  on  the  occasion. 
On  the  following  day  he  dined  with  the  lord  mayor,  and  the 
next  morning  set  out  for  Scotland. 

Every  one  knows  the  consummate  discretion  and  prudence 
used  by  General  Monk,  in  bringing  about  the  restoration.  In 
Yorkshire  he  found  almost  the  whole  country  ready  to  concur  in 
his  design.  He  had  for  some  time  maintained  a secret  corres- 
pondence with  Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  imbibed  the  same  senti- 
ments, and  on  his  arrival  at*  York,  on  his  march  from  Scotland, 
in  16.59,  he  found  things  so  favourable  to  the  royal  cause,  that 
he  was  for  some  time  in  a state  of  suspense  whether  he  should 
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not  proclaim  the  king  in  that  city.*  On  further  deliberation^ 
however,  he  judged  it  safer  to  conceal  his  intentions  till  he  ar- 
rived at  London.  The  plan  being  at  length  carried  into  com- 
plete execution,  Charles  the  Second  was,  on  the  eleventh  of 
May,  1660,  proclaimed  with  great  solemnity  at  York,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  sovereign  was  accompanied  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same 
month,  being  his  majesty’s  birth-day,  on  which  he  made  his 
public  entrance  into  London,  the  inhabitants  of  York  expressed, 
in  a striking  manner,  their  loyalty.  The  effigies  of  the  usurper 
Cromwell,  and  of  the  miscreant  Bradshaw,  who  acted  as  judge 
at  the  trial  of  Charles  the  First,  with  the  Scotch  covenant,  and 
the  arms  of  the  late  republic,  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
common-hall  of  the  city,  were  all  suspended  on  a gallows, 
erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  Pavement,  and  were  afterwards 
put  in  three  tar  barrels,  and  burnt  in  the  presence  of  a thou- 
sand citizens,  in  arms,  and  a multitude  of  other  spectators.  The 
year  1663,  however,  was  marked  by  an  insurrection,  the  leaders 
of  which  were  conventicle  preachers,  and  old  parliamentarian 
soldiers.  The  objects  of  these  fanatics,  as  expressed  in  their 
printed  declaration,  were  to  exempt  themselves  from  the  ex- 
cise of  all  subsidies ; to  establish  a gospel  magistracy  and  minis- 
try ; to  restore  the  long  parliament ; and  to  reform  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  men,  especially  the  lawyers  and  clergy.  Great  num- 
bers of  these  infatuated  people  assembled  in  arms  at  Farnley 
Wood  ; but  the  time  and  place  of  their  rendezvous  being  known 
a body  of  regular  troops,  with  some  of  the  county  militia,  was 
sent  against  them,  and  several  of  them  being  seized,  further  mis- 
chief was  prevented.  A commission  was  sent  down  to  York  to 
try  the  principal  leaders  ; and  twenty-one  of  them  w^ere  con- 
demned and  executed.  Several  of  these  hot-headed  zealots  be- 
haved with  great  insolence  at  their  trials ; and  one  of  them  in 

particular, 

* The  general  and  his  officers  were  magnificently  entertained  by  Lord 
Fairfax,  at  his  country-seat,  at  Nun  Appleton.  Drake’s  Ebor.  p.  174. 
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particular,  named  Peregrine  Corney,  had  the  boldness  to  tell 
the  judge,  that  “ in  such  a cause  he  valued  his  life  no  more 
than  his  handkerchief.”  Two  of  these  enthusiasts  were  quar- 
tered, and  their  quarters  set  up  on  the  different  gates  of  the 
city  : four  of  their  heads  were  fixed  on  Micklegate  Bar,  three 
on  Bootham  Bar,  one  at  Walmgate  Bar,  and  three  over  the 
gates  of  the  castle. 

On  the  fifth  of  August,  1666,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York 
came  to  this  city.  They  were  met  by  the  sheriffs  at  Tadcaster 
bridge,  and  received  at  Micklegate  Bar  by  the  lord  mayor,  aider- 
men,  and  common  council,  with  the  customary  formalities. 
And  at  their  departure  both  of  them  expressed  the  highest  sa- 
tisfaction at  the  honour  and  respect  that  were  shewed  them, 
during  a residence  of  seven  weeks  in  the  city.  But,  in  the  year 
1679,  when  the  bill  of  exclusion  was  brought  forward  in  parlia- 
ment, the  duke,  judging  it  expedient  to  retire  from  court,  went 
to  Edinburgh,  and  in  his  way  passed  through  York.  Although  the 
sheriffs  met  him  at  Tadcaster  bridge,  he  was  not  received  in  the 
city  with  the  same  ceremony  as  on  his  former  visit.  This  defect 
in  ceremony  drew  on  the  magistrates  the  resentment  of  the  court  : 
they  received  a severe  reprimand  from  the  secretary  of  state  ; and 
the  city  being  afterwards  considered  as  disaffected,  was,  in  the 
year  1684,  deprived,  by  the  king,  of  its  charter.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  the  S^ond,  his  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York,  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  throne;  and,  on  the  petition  of  the  citizens,  restored 
their  charter,  which  was  received  with  the  greatest  solemnity, 
and  nothing  was  omitted  that  could  express  their  joy  on  this 
occasion.  The  inhabitants  of  York  indeed  continued  to  shew 
their  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  this  infatuated  monarch  till  the 
moment  of  his  abdication,  after  w^hich,  this  city,  following  the 
example  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  recognized  the  Prince  of 
Orange  as  sovereign  of  England. 

From  this  period  till  the  rebellion,  in  1745,  the  annals  of 
York  are  not  marked  by  any  important  transaction  ; but  at  that 
momentous  crisis,  the  city,  as  well  as  the  county,  gave  the  most 
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unequivocal  proofs  of  its  loyalty.  The  most  reverend  Thomas 
Herring,  the  archbishop,  projected  an  association  of  the  nobi- 
lity, gentry,  &c.  of  the  county,  which  was  entered  into  at  the 
castle  of  York,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  1745 ; on 
which  occasion  his  lordship  made  an  impressive  and  eloquent 
speech,  exhorting  all  ranks  to  contribute  towards  the  defence 
of  their  country.  The  association  was  subscribed  by  above  eight 
hundred  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  and  the  sum  of 
thirty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  was  raised, 
by  a voluntary  subscription,  for  the  defence  of  his  majesty’s  per- 
son and  governirient  in  general,  and  of  the  county  of  York  in 
particular.  On  this  memorable  occasion  John  Raper,  then  lord 
mayor,  convened  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  subscriptions  in  the  city  of  York  amounted  to  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds,  and  to  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  in  the  Ainsty ; with  which  sums  four 
companies,  consisting  of  seventy  men  each,  exclusive  of  ser- 
geants, corporals,  and  drummers,  were  raised,  uniformly  clothed, 
and  regularly  paid.  Besides  these,  the  principal  gentlemen  and 
tradesmen  in  the  city  formed  themselves  into  a military  associa- 
tion, being  all  uniformly  clothed  and  accoutred  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Such  indeed  was  the  general  loyalty  of  York,  and  the 
adjacent  country,  that  although  a great  number  of  Roman  ca- 
tholics resided,  both  in  the  city  and  county,  not  one  of  them 
was  found  to  be  concerned  in  the  rebellion. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  July,  1746,  his  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  returning  from  the  defeat  of  the  rebels 
at  Culloden,  visited  York  in  his  way  to  London  ; and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  honours  due  to  his  illustrious  rank  and  eminent 
services.  After  he  had  supped  with  the  archbishop,  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  presented  his  royal  highness  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a golden  box,  which  he  was  pleased  to 
accept  in  the  most  gracious  and  polite  manner. 

In  the  year  1757,  a riot  took  place  in  Yorkshire,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  regulations  for  levying  the  militia.  On  the 
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thirteenth  of  November,  the  day  appointed  for  the  deputy- 
lieutenants  of  the  militia,  for  the  wapentake  of  Bulmer,  to  meet 
at  the  Cockpit  House,  without  Bootham  Bar,  where  the  chief 
constables  had  orders  to  attend,  and  give  in  the  lists  of  persons 
liable  to  serve,  great  numbers  of  farmers,  labourers,  &c.  from 
upwards  of  thirty  parishes  assembled  at  York,  in  order  to  seize 
the  constables  that  were  carrying  in  the  lists.  Some  of  these 
they  got,  but  not  finding  the  whole,  they  proceeded  in  a large 
body,  armed  with  clubs  and  other  weapons,  some  on  horse- 
back, others  on  foot,  through  Monk  Bar  to  the  Cockpit,  with- 
out Bootham  Bar.  But  not  meeting  with  the  deputy-lieutenants 
as  they  had  expected,  they  forced  the  lists  from  such  consta- 
bles as  were  in  attendance ; and  after  drinking  all  the  liquors 
demolished  the  house.  They  then  gutted  and  destroyed  the 
house  of  Mr.  Bowes,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and 
threatened  to  pull  down  the  houses  of  several  other  persons, 
whom  they  considered  as  promoters  or  favourers  of  the  militia 
act.  At  length  the  lord  mayor  and  high  sheriff  of  the  county 
went  among  the  rioters,  and  represented  to  them,  in  so  forcible 
a manner,  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct,  that  they  prevailed 
on  them  tO'  disperse.  At  the  ensuing  assizes  several  of  the 
rioters  were  tried  and  acquitted.  Only  one  named  George 
Thurloe  was  capitally  convicted,  and  received  sentence  of 
death ; but  his  punishment  was  afterwards  changed  to  transpor- 
tation for  life.  A person  of  the  name  of  Cole  was  condemned 
and  executed,  for  being  the  ringleader  of  a riot,  on  the  same 
occasion,  in  the  East  Riding. 

Since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  York,  which  had  been 
occasionally  the  residence  of  most  of  the  kings  of  England,  has 
not  been  visited  by  any  of  its  sovereigns ; although  it  has  often 
been  honoured  with  the  presence  of  different  branches  of  the 
royal  family.  But  in  the  year  1761,  this  city  was  favoured  with 
a short  visit  by  a foreign  crowned  head,  the  late  King  of  Den- 
mark, who,  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  arrived  at  Mr.  Bluitt’s 
inn,  in  Lendal,  being  attended  by  many  of  his  nobles,  and  a nu- 
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merous  retinue.  The  same  evening,  the  lord  mayor,  recorder, 
city  council,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  waited  on  that  monarch  in 
their  formalities.  His  Danish  majesty  received  them  in  the 
most  gracious  and  polite  manner.  The  following  day  he  left 
York,  after  viewing  the  cathedral  and  the  assembly  rooms,  and 
, returned  by  the  way  of  Leeds  and  Manchester  to  London. 

Dukes  of  York.-— This  title  has,  during  several  centuries, 
been  given  to  some  prince  of  the  royal  family.  It  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  that  from  the  conquest  of  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  by  Edred,  in  952,  York  was  the  seat  of  the  earls  of 
Northumberland,  as  it  had  formerly  been  of  the  kings  of  that 
country.  These  earls,  of  whom  Waltheof  was  the  last,  were  the 
royal  representatives  and  governors  of  the  province.  After  the 
death  of  Waltheof  the  city  and  county  of  York  were  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vice-comites  or  high-sheriffs,  who 
had  anciently  been  substitutes  to  the  earls,  and  removeable  by 
them  at  pleasure.;  but  afterwards  came  to  be  annually  nomi- 
nated by  the  king.  In  process  of  time  titles  became  honorary 
rather  than  official. 

The  first  titular  earl  of  this  city  or  county,  that  we  find 
mentioned  in  history,  is  William  le  Gross,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  a 
great  commander;  wdio,  after  the  victory  over  the  Scots,  at  tlie 
famous  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1138,  was,  by  King  Stephen, 
created  Earl  of  Yorkshire,  or  according  to  some  authors,  of 
York. 

Second. — Otho,Duke  of  Saxony,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  by  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second,  King  of 
England,  was  created  Earl  of  York  by  his  uncle,  Richard  the 
First ; and  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Ger- 
many, by  the  name  of  Otho  the  Fourth. 

For  many  years  this  city  gave  no  title,  till  Richard  the  Se- 
cond, in  1396,  created  Edmund  de  Langley  the  first  Duke 
of  York.  . 

Second. — Edward  Plantagenet,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  title 
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of  Duke  of  York,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
October  the  twenty-fifth,  1 115. 

Third. — Richard,  his  nephew,  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  was  beheaded  on  a charge  of  high  treason,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  Richard,  who  was  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  was,  by  the  unwary  generosity  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  permit- 
ted to  succeed  to  the  title  of  his  uncle.  This  was  the  first  prince 
who  advanced  the  claim  of  the  house  of  York  to  the  throne  of 
England,  in  opposition  to  the  line  of  Lancaster,  which  then  had  it 
in  possession.  Being  slain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  his  head 
w'as  exposed  on  one  of  the  gates  of  York,  till  it  was  taken  down 
by  his  victorious  son,  Edward  the  Fourtli,  and  interred  with  his 
body  at  Fotheringay. 

Fourth. — Richard,  second  son  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered,  with  his  elder  brother,  Edward  the  Fifth, 
by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  the 
Third. 

Fifth. — Henry,  second  son  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  afterwards 
king,  by  the  well-known  name  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  From  his 
investiture  into  the  duchy  of  York,  the  kings  of  England  have 
always  conferred  the  title  of  Duke  of  York  on  the  second  son 
of  the  royal  family. 

Sixth. — Charles,  second  son  of  James  the  First,  and  afterwards 
Charles  the  First,  King  of  Great  Britain,  whose  catastrophe  is 
too  well  known. 

Seventh.— James,  second  son  of  Charles  the  First,  afterwards 
James  the  Second,  King  of  Great  Britain. 

Eighth. — Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunen- 
burg, Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  and  Earl  of  Ulster,  brother  of  George 
the  First.  Flis  majesty  having  only  one  son,  conferred  the  title  of 
Duke  of  York  on  his  brother,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body; 
but  he  died  without  issue. 

Ninth. — Edward  Augustus,  second  son  of  Frederic,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  brother  to  his  majesty  George  the  Third.  His 
royal  highness  being  designed  to  preside  at  the  navy  board,  the 
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knowledge  of  maritime  affairs  was  an  essential  part  of  the  plan 
of  his  studies.  Having  passed  through  the  various  gradations 
of  naval  promotion,  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  his 
royal  highness,  after  making  a tour  through  England,  set  out,  in 
September,  1763,  on  his  travels  through  Europe,  and  on  the 
seventh  of  September,  1767,  died  of  a fever  at  Monaco,  in 
Italy.* 

Tenth. — Prince  Frederic,  second  son  of  his  majesty  George  the 
Third,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  military  force  of  Great 
Britain. 

Archbishops  of  York. — It  can  scarcely  be  disputed,  that 
England  had  bishops  as  soon  as  the  Christian  religion  had  made 
its  way  into  the  island ; but,  during  the  times  of  persecution 
under  the  pagan  emperors,  they  lived  in  poverty  and  conceal- 
ment ; and  we  cannot  expect  to  see  their  names  recorded  in 
history.  After  Constantine  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  the 
church  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity,  its  prelates  became  more 
conspicuous;  and  it  appears  to  be  a well-authenticated  fact, 
that  the  Bishops  of  York  and  London,  with  a third,  supposed  to 
be  the  Bishop  of  Caerleon,  in  Wales,  were,  in  the  year  347, 
present  at  the  council  of  Arles.f  But  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try, by  the  Saxons,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  both  reli- 
gion and  literature,  involved  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this 
kingdom  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  It  is  therefore  only  from 
the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  that  the  succession  of 
prelates  can  be  authentically  traced. 

Pope  Honorius  the  First. — King  of  Northumbria,  Edwin. — 
Paulinus,  apostle  of  the  Northumbrians,  first  Archbishop  of 
York,  A.  D.  625-t 

Pope 

* Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of  York,  died  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  His  remains  being  embalmed  were  conveyed  to  England,  and  interred 
in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

t Rapin,  with  Tindale’s  notes,  I,  p.  ^9. 

t The  dates  mark  the  period  of  their  accession. 
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Pope  Vitalianus. — King  of  Northumbria,  Oswin. — Cedda, 
Abbot  of  Lestingham,  second  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  664. 

Pope  Vitalianus.  " King  of  Northumbria,  Oswin.— Wilfrid, 
third  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  669.  He  was  born  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  ^vas  of  an  obscure  family,  but  endowed 
wdth  a transcendent  genius,  and  an  enterprising  spirit.  His 
youth  was  spent  in  travelling  in  France  and  Italy,  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  His  whole  life  was  a scene  of 
troubles,  and  chequered  with  incidents  almost  romantic.  But 
he  ended  his  days  in  peace,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of 
Ripon,  which  he  had  founded.* 

Bosa,  the  fourth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  677*  This  pre- 
late was  placed  in ' the  see  when  Wilfrid  was  in  exile ; but  on 
his  return  was  obliged  to  resign.  Wilfrid,  being  compelled  a .se-- 
cond  time  to  abandon  his  see,  Bosa  was  restored.  He  died  in 
687,  and  was  the  first  bishop  that  was  interred  in  the  cathedral 
of  York. 

Pope  Agatho. — King  of  Northumbria,  Egfrid. — St.  John,  of 
Beverley,  fifth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  692.  He  succeeded 
Bosa,  during  the  exile  of  Wilfrid.  Growing  old  and  infirm,  he 
retired  to  Beverley,  where  Drake  supposes  that  he  first  drew 
breath,  though  tradition  fixes  the  place  of  his  nativity  at  Harp- 
ham,  a village  near  Driffield.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he 
died  at  Beverley,  and  was  interred  in  the  porch  of  the  colle- 
giate church  at  that  place.  This  prelate  was  a man  of  great 
piety,  and  after  his  death  obtained  a place  in  the  calendar  of 
saints.f 

Pope  Gregory  the  Second. — King  of  Northumbria,  Osric  the 
Second, — Wilfrid  the  Second,  sixth  Archbishop  of  Y^ork, 
A.D.  718. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Third.— King  of  Northumbria,  Ceolwolph. 
— Egbert,  the  seventh  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  730.  This 
prelate  was  well  learned,  and  a great  promoter  of  literature. 

He 

* See  the  life  of  this  prelate,  by  Edd.  Steph.  Script.  Gale, 
f The  life  of  this  prelate  has  been  wTitten  by  several  hands. 
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He  collected  the  famous  library  which  has  been  already  described. 
He  also  procured  the  restoration  of  the  archiepiscopal  pall  to 
the  see  of  York,  which  had  been  long  withheld  from  it,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Egbert  died  in 
766,  and  was  buried  in  the  porch  of  the  cathedral,  near  his 
hrother,  Eadbert,  King  of  Northumbria. 

Papal  see  vacant. — King  of  Northumbria,  Ethelwald. — Al- 
bert, eighth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  767. 

Pope  Adrian  the  First. — King  of  Northumbria,  Ethelred. — 
Eanbald  the  First,  ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  780. 

Pope  Leo  the  Third. — King  of  Northumbria,  Aired. — Ean- 
bald the  Second,  tenth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  797. 

Pope  Leo  tlie  Third. — King  of  Northumbria,  Aired. — Wul- 
sius,  eleventh  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D,  812. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Fourth. — King  of  England,  Egbert. — Wi- 
miindus,  twelfth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  831, 

Pope  Leo  the  Fourth. — King  of  England,  Ethelwulf. — Wil- 
fems,  thirteenth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  854.  Wilferus 
was  prelate  of  this  see  during  a most  turbulent  period.  In  his 
time  happened  the  Danish  invasion,  conducted  by  Inguar  and 
Ubba,  A.  D.  867  ; when  York,  with  the  adjacent  country,  was 
desolated  by  fire  and  sword.  The  archbishop  escaped  the 
slaughter,  and  fled  into  Mercia.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Danish  king,  Riccius,  being  converted  to  Christianity,  recalled 
the  prelate,  and  restored  him  to  his  see.  But  the  revenues  of 
the  archbishopric  had  been  so  diminished,  that  it  was  augmented 
with  the  commendam  of  Worcester. 

Pope  Benedict  the  Fourth.-- King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Elder. — Ethelbald,  fourteenth  Archbishop  of  YArk,  A.  D.  900. 

Pope  John  the  Eleventh.— King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Elder. — Rewardus,  fifteenth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  921. 

Pope  Stephen  the  Seventh.— King  of  England,  Athelstan. — 
Wulstan  the  First,  sixteenth  Archbishop  of  YArk,  A.  D.  930. 
This  prelate  espoused  the  cause  of  Anlaff,  the  Danish  king  of 
Northumbria,  against  Edred;  the  monarch  of  England.  For 
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this  conduct  he  was  committed  to  prison  by  Edred,  but  was 
afterwards  released  and  restored  to  his  former  dignity. 

Pope  Agapetus  the  Second. — King  of  England,  Edred. — Os- 
kitel,  seventeenth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  955. 

Pope  John  the  Fourteenth. — King  of  England,  Edgar. — AtheK 
wold,  eighteenth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  971.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  prelacy  he  resigned  his  archbishopric,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  da}^s  in  retirement. 

Pope  John  the  Fourteenth. — King  of  England,  Edgar. — Os- 
wald, nineteenth  Archbishop. of  York,  A.  D.  971.  This  prelate 
had  been  a monk  in  the  monastery  of  Floriac  in  France.  Bj 
the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, he  was,  in  the  year  960,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Worcester. 
The  see  of  York  becoming  vacant,  Edgar  olfered  it  to  Oswald, 
who,  not  seeming  willing  to  leave  Worcester,  was  permitted  by 
the  king  to  hold  both  these  bishoprics.  Fie  died  suddenly  at 
Worcester,  A.  D.  992.  Being  a strenuous  supporter  of  Arch- 
bishop Dunstan,  in  opposing  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  monks,  a day  of  solemn  comme- 
moration was  allotted  him  in  the  English  calendar,  and  thus 
being  classed  among  the  saints,  priestcraft  pretended,  and  pious 
credulit}^  believed,  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb. 

Pope  John  the  Sixteenth. — King  of  England,  Ethelred  the 
Second. — Adulf,  twentieth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  992. 
Like  his  predecessor  he  held  both  the  sees  of  York  and  Wor- 
cester. Malmsbury  represents  him  as  a pious  and  worthy  prelate. 

Pope  Sylvester  the  Second. — King  of  England,  Ethelred  the 
Second. —Wulstan  the  Second,  twenty-first  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1003.  He  also  held  both  the  sees  of  York  and  Worcester. 

Pope  Benedict  the  Eighth.— King  of  England,  Canute. — Al-' 
fi’ic  Puttock,  twenty-second  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1023. 

Pope  Leo  the  Ninth. — King  of  England,  Edv/ard  the  Confes- 
sor.— Kinsius,  twenty-third  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1050. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a man  of  great  austerity,  mostly  walking 
barefoot  in  his  parochial  visitations.  These  two  last  archbishops 
wer^  buried  at  Peterborough. 
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Pope  Nicholas  the  Second.  —King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Confessor. — Aldred,  twenty-fourth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1060.  He  was  first  a monk  of  Winchester,  then  Abbot  of 
Tavistock,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester.  When  in  pos- 
session of  that  see  he  made  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Malms- 
bury  says,  that  making  his  way  by  bribes,  which  he  liberally 
bestowed  on  the  courtiers,  he  obtained  at  length  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York.  This  was  the  prelate  who  crowned  William 
the  Conqueror.  He  was  the  last  archbishop  of  the  Saxon 
race. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Second. — King  of  England,  William  the 
Conqueror. — Thomas  the  First,  twenty-fifth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1070.  This  prelate  was  a Norman,  and  a canon  of 
Bayeux ; but  he  was  very  rich  and  had  assisted  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  with  his  whole  fortune,  in  his  enterprise  against  Eng- 
land. For  this  service  William  promised  him  a bishopric  if  he 
succeeded,  and  rewarded  him  with  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
York.  This  prelate  is  described  by  Malmsbury,  as  a man  of  a 
very  comely  appearance,  and  of  an  amiable  disposition ; and  he 
bears  an  excellent  character  in  history.  He  refused  profession 
of  obedience  to  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  which 
a contest  began,  which  continued  some  ages  between  their  suc- 
cessors. Thomas  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  both  the  archbishops 
repaired  to  Rome,  in  order  to  plead  the  cause.*  The  pontiff, 
however,  remitted  the  affair  to  the  king,  who,  in  the  year  1070, 
gave  a decision  in  favour  of  Canterbury.  Thomas  found  the 
city  and  cathedral  church,  and  indeed  the  whole  diocese,  in 
the  most  deplorable  condition.  The  fire  which  happened  at  the 
storming  of  York,  by  the  Danes  and  Northumbrian  insurgents, 
in  1069,  had  destroyed  the  church,  and  laid  almost  the  whole 
city  in  ashes ; and  the  barbarity  of  William  had  completed  the 
desolation.  Seven  poor  hunger-starved  canons  were  all  that 
were  left,  the  rest  had,  through  fear  or  want,  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  place.  The  archbishop,  like  a gfod  pastor,  imme- 
diately began  to  repair  the  cathedral,  and  re-establish  good 

order 
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opder  throughout  the  whole  diocese  ; and  he  never  relaxed  in 
his  efforts  for  that  laudable  purpose.  Having  filled  the  archie- 
piscopal  chair  for  the  space  of  thirty  years,  and  lived  to  crown 
Henry  the  First,  on  the  fifth  of  August,  1100,  he  closed  his  la- 
borious and  useful  life,  on  the  eighteenth  of  November  follow- 
ing, at  Ripon,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  York. 

Pope  Paschal  the  Second. — King  of  England,  Henry  the  First. 
— Gerard,  twenty-sixth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1100.  He, 
like  his  predecessor,  refused  obedience  to  Canterbury,  for  which 
reason  his  consecration  was  long  deferred.  But  at  length  he 
submitted,  on  receiving  a positive  command  from  the  pope. 

Pope  Paschal  the  Second. — King  of  England,  Henry  the 
First. — Thomas  the  Second,  twenty-seventh  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1109.  Like  his  predecessors  he  was  extremely  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Canterbury,  but  was  at  length 
obliged  to  submit,  as  without  making  profession  of  obedience  to 
that  see,  he  could  not  obtain  consecration. 

Pope  Paschal  the  Second. — King  of  England,  Henry  the  First. 
— Thurstan,  twenty-eighth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1114.  Of 
all  the  prelates  of  this  diocese  he  was  the  only  one,  since  the 
conquest,  who  never  would  submit  to  pay  any  obedience  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  This  archbishop  is  praised  by  historians  for 
his  prudence  and  learning,  as  also  for  his  diligence  and  care  in 
executing  his  episcopal  charge.  Growing  old  and  infirm,  he  at 
length  I'esigned  his  archbishopric,  and  retired  to  a monastery  of 
the  Cluniac  order  at  Pontefract,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

Pope  Innocent  the  Second. — King  of  England,  Stephen. — 
Henry  Murdac,  twenty-ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1140. 
This  prelate  having  a quarrel  with  King  Stephen,  who  had  la- 
boured to  procure  the  archbishopric  for  his  nephew,  William, 
the  canons  of  the  cathedral,  supported  by  the  citizens,  would 
not  permit  him  to  enter  the  city.  He,  therefore,  retired  to 
Beverley,  from  whence  he  thundered  out  his  anathemas,  and 
not  only  suspended  the  canons,  but  laid  the  city  under  an  inter- 
dict. He  held  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  as  long  as  he  lived, 
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but  never  entered  the  city  till  his  interment.  He  died  at  Be- 
verley, in  1153,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  York. 

Pope  Anastatius  the  Fourth. — King  of  England,  Stephen.-— 
St.  William,  thirtieth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1153.  He 
was  raised  to  this  see  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor  and  rival. 
Pope  Eugenius  and  St.  Bernard,  who  had  been  his  greatest  ene- 
mies, and  had,  in  the  former  instance,  hindered  his  advance- 
ment to  the  archiepiscopal  chair,  being  dead  a short  time  before. 
But  he  enjoyed  his  dignity  scarcely  a year : he  died  on  the 
eighth  of  June,  A.  D.  1154,  and  his  body  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral.  He  was  undoubtedly  a man  of  exemplary  piety ; 
and  historians  decorate  hi^  memory  with  a long  list  of  miracles, 
which  credulity  may  swallow,  but  of  which  reason  will  question 
the  authenticity.  The  fame,  however,  of  his  sanctity  and  of  the 
miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb,  procured  him  a place  in  the  calen- 
dar, one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after  his  death.  At  his 
canonization  his  bones  were  removed  from  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment, and  deposited  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  by  William 
Wickwane,  who  then  filled  the  archiepiscopal  chair ; King  Ed- 
ward the  First,  with  his  queen,  and  the  whole  court,  and  eleven 
other  bishops,  attending  the  solemnity.  Over  these  bones  was 
built  a most  costly  shrine,  which  was  afterwards  enriched  with 
jewels  and  ornaments  to  a very  great  value.  At  the  reformation 
this  shrine  was  demolished,  and  no  remembrance  left  of  the  place 
but  a vague  tradition.  Mr.  Drake  informs  us,  that  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  new  pavement,  in  the  cathedral,  he  obtained  leave,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1732,  to  search  for  the  bones  of  the 
saint,  which  were  found  in  a square  leaden  box,  inclosed  in  a 
stone  coffin,  with  an  arched  lid,  on  which  was  a cross,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  sarcophagus.  There  was  no  inscrip- 
tion ; but  all  the  circumstances,  taken  collectively,  left  Mr.  Drake 
no  room  to  doubt  that  these  were  the  bones  of  the  saint,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  search.* 

Pope  Anastasias  the  Fourth. — King  of  England,  Henry  the 

Second* 
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Second. — Roger,  thirty-first  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1154. 
This  prelate  was  a declared  enemy  of  Thomas  Becket,  the 
famous  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  strongly  suspected 
of  being  concerned  in  his  murder  ; for  which  he  was,  during 
some  time,  suspended  ; but  on  taking  a solemn  oath  that  he  was 
neither  by  word,  writing,  nor  deed,  accessary  to  that  crime,  he 
was  restored  to  his  possessions.  His  tomb  is  the  most  ancient 
in  the  cathedral. 

Pope  Celestine  the  Third. — King  of  England,  Richard  the 
First. — Geoffry  Plantagenet,  thirty-second  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1190.  He  was  natural  son  of  Henry  the  Second,  by  the 
celebrated  Rosamond.  His  whole  prelacy  was  a scene  of  con- 
tinual quarrels  with  the  canons  of  his  cathedral,  and  with  the 
kings  Richard  the  First  and  John.  His  opposition  to  a tax  of 
one-thirteenth  of  all  moveables,  imposed  both  on  the  clergy  and 
laity,  obliged  him  to  leave  the  kingdom  ; and,  after  living  seven 
years  in  exile,  he  died  at  Grosmont,  in  Normandy. 

Pope  Innocent  the  Third. — King  of  England,  John. — Walter 
de  Grey,  thirty-third  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1216.  M. 
Paris  affirms,  that  this  prelate  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  pope 
ten  thousand  pounds  for  his  pall,  an  excessive  sum  in  those 
days,  and  an  extortion  which  obliged  him  to  live  a long  time 
afterwards  in  a very  penurious  manner.*  But  he  so  far  re- 
trieved his  circumstances,  that  in  the  year  1251,  he  gave  that 
magnificent  entertainment  to  the  kings  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, in  which  sixty  fat  oxen  made  the  first  course,  as  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  This  was  also  the’  prelate  who  pur- 
chased the  manor  of  Thorp,  now  called  Bishopthorp,  for  the 
archbishops  of  York.  He  also  purchased  the  house  in  West- 
minster, called  Whitehall,  of  the  friars  preachers,  to  whom  it 
had  been  given  by  Hubert  de  Burg.  From  that  time  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  York  Place,  and  was  the  palace  where  the 
archbishop  resided  when  in  London,  till,  by  Cardinal  Wolsey’s 

VoL.  XVI.  O disgrace, 

* It  must  be  remembered,  that  a pound  sterling  was,  in  those  days,  ^ 
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disgrace,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  became 
a royal  palace. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth. — King  of  England,  Henry  the 
Third. — Sewal,  thirty-fourth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1256. 
He  vehemently  opposed  the  preferment  of  foreign  to  ecclesias- 
tical dignities,  for  which  he  incurred  the  papal  excommunica- 
tion by  bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  did  not  receive  absolution 
till  he  lay  on  his  death-bed. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth. — King  of  England,  Henry  the 
Third. — Godfrey  de  Ludham,  thirty-fifth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1258.  He  appropriated  Mexborough  to  his  church ; 
and  it  is  since  that  period  annexed  to  the  deanry  of  York. 

Pope  Clement  the  Fourth. — King  of  England,  Henry  the 
Third. — Walter  Giffard,  thirty-sixth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D 1265. 

Pope  Nicholas  the  Third.— King  of  England,  Edward  the 
First. — William  Wickwane,  thirty-seventh  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1279.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  this  prelate,  except  that 
he  removed  the  bones  of  his  predecessor,  St.  William,  and  placed 
them  in  a costly  shrine,  as  already  related. 

Pope  Honorius  the  Fourth. — King  of  England,  Edward  the 
First. — John  le  Romaine,  thirty-eighth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1285. 

Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth.— King  of  England,  Edward  the 
First.—Henry  de  Newark,  thirty-ninth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1298. 

Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth. — King  of  England,  Edward  the 
First. — Thomas  Corbridge,  fortieth  Archbisliop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1299. 

Pope  Clement  the  Fifth. — King  of  England,  Edward  the 
First. — William  de  Grenfield,  forty-first  Archbishop  of  York, 
A,  D.  1305.  This  prelate  was  obliged  to  travel  to  Rome  for 
the  papal  approbation  ; but  before  he  could  obtain  it  he  is  said 
to  have  waited  two  years,  and  to  have  expended  nine  thousand 
five  hundred  marks.  He  was  present  at  the  great  council  of 
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Vienna,  and  had  his  place  assigned  him  next  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Triers.  He  greatly  favoured  the  kniglits  templars,  whom 
the  pope  and  the  French  king  had  resolved  to  destroy ; and  was 
so  jealous  of  the  privileges  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York, 
that  being  invited  to  Canterbury  by  the  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Austins,  in  that  city,  he  would  not  wave  the  ceremony  of 
bearing  his  cross  before  him  in  that  place.  He  died  in  1315, 
at  Cawood,  and  was  buried  before  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
the  cathedral  of  York. 

Pope  John  the  Twenty-third. — King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Second. — William  de  Melton,  forty-second  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1315.  He  was  a pious  and  active  prelate,  and  bestowed 
a great  sum  of  money  in  finishing  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral. 
He  died  at  Cawood,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  York, 

Pope  Benedict  the  Twelfth. — King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Third. — William  de  la  Zouch,  forty-third  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1340.  The  name  of  this  prelate  is  famous  in  history  for 
the  courage  and  conduct  ’which  he  displayed  in  the  battle  at 
Neville’s  Cross,  near  Durham,  A.  D,  1346,  where  David  Bruce, 
king  of  Scotland,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  buried  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Edmund,  in  the  cathedral  of  York. 

Pope  Innocent  the  Sixth. — King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Third. — John  Thoresby,  forty-fourth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1352.  Before  his  election  to  the  metropolitan  see,  he 
w’as  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  ; but 
on  being  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  York  he  laid  aside 
all  secular  affairs,  and  attended  solely  to  his  pastoral  charge. 
It  was  now  almost  two  hundred  years  since  the  archbishops  of 
York  had  refused  obedience  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  had 
claimed  the  same  privilege  of  having  their  cross  carried  before 
them,  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  as  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  claimed,  and  used  in  the  province  of  York.  These 
contentions  sometimes  rose  so  high  as  to  obstruct  all  business  at 
the  meetings  of  parliament.  But  at  this  time  the  two  prelates 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  in  an  amicable  manner,  through  the 
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mediation  of  the  king ; and  this  agreement  was  ratified  by  the 
pope,  who,  on  this  occasion,  being  desirous  of  pleasing  both  par- 
ties, invented  the  nice  distinction  of  primate  of  England,  which 
he  bestowed  on  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  of  primate  of  all 
England,  which  he  gave  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Thus  says  Fuller,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  when  two  children 
cry  for  the  same  apple,  the  indulgent  father  divides  it  between 
them,  but  gives  the  best  half  to  his  darling.  This  prelate  began 
to  build  the  new  quire  of  the  cathedral,  in  1361,  and  expended 
considerable  sums  in  repairing  and  adorning  that  edifice.* 

Pope  Gregory  the  Eleventh.  — King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Third. — Alexander  Neville,  forty-fifth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1374.  This  prelate  was  highly  in  favour  with  his  sove- 
reign, Richard  the  Second,  a circumstance  which  proved  his 
ruin.  For  being  accused  by  the  parliament  of  advising  the 
king,  to  an  undue  extension  of  his  prerogative,  he  was  obliged 
to  escape  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  procure  a subsistence  by 
officiating  as  a ‘parish  priest,  and  keeping  a school  at  Louvain, 
where  he  died  in  a state  of  exile  and  poverty. 

Pope  Urban  the  Sixth.  —King  of  England,  Richard  the  Se- 
cond.— Thoftias  Arundel,  forty-sixth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1388.  He  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  a great  bene- 
factor to  the  church  of  York,  expending  large  sums  of  money  in 
repairing  and  adorning  the  cathedral,  and  several  archiepiscopal 
houses,  in  the  manors  belonging  to  the  diocese. 

Pope  Boniface  the  Ninth.— King  of  England,  Richard  the 
Second. — Robert  Waldby,  forty-seventh  Archbishop  of  York, 
1396.  He  was  a native  of  York,  and  a friar  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Augustine,  in  that  city.  Leaving  the  monastic  life,  he  fol- 
lowed Edward  the  Black  Prince  into  France ; and  pursuing  his 
studies  a long  time  at  Thoulouse,  he  became  one  of  the  greatest 

proficients 

^ Archbishop  Thoresby  was  of  an  ancient  family,  which  derived  its  pedi- 
gree from  Aiksyih,  a noble  baron  in  the  reign  of  Canute.  He  was  probably 
born  at  the  village  of  Thoresby,  near  Middleham,  which  continued  long 
after  to  be  the  seat  of  the  family.  Thoresby’s  Hist.  Leeds,  p.  69. 
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proficients  of  his  age,  in  all  kinds  of  literature.  He  died  at  Lon- 
don, and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Pope  Boniface  the  Ninth.— King  of  England,  Richard  the 
Second,— Richard  Scrope,  forty-eighth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1398.  This  prelate,  with  Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  Mar- 
shal, suffered  death  for  his  rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.* 

Pope  Innocent  the  Seventh. — King  of  England,  Henry  the 
Fourth.  — Henry  Bowet,  forty-ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1407.  This  prelate  who  succeeded  to  the  see  after  it  had  been 
vacant  more  than  two  years,  was  famed  for  his  splended  hospi- 
tality ; and  no  less  than  eighty  tons  of  claret  are  said  to  have 
been  annually  consumed  in  his  several  palaces.  He  built  the 
great  hall  in  the  castle  of  Cawood,  where  he  died  in  1423,  and 
i was  buried  in  the  east  part  of  the  cathedral  of  York. 

Pope  Martin  the  Fifth — King  of  England,  Henry  the  Sixth. 
— John  Kempe,  fiftieth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1426.  He 
was  born  of  poor  parents,  at  Wye,  in  Kent,  where  he  after- 
wards established  a college  of  secular  priests,  to  teach  the  poor, 
and  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  who  put  him  to  school,  and  of 
those  who  had  contributed  to  his  promotion.  He  was  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  a cardinal  of  the  Roman  see ; 
and  in  the  year  1432  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  general 
council  of  Basil,  in  which  Pope  Eugenius  was  deposed.  At  a 
very  old  age  he  was  translated  to  Canterbury,  where  he  soon 
after  died. 

Pope  Nicholas  the  Fifth. — King  of  England,  Henry  the  Sixth. 
— William  Bothe,  fifty-first  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1452. 
He  expended  great  sums  of  money  in  repairing  his  palaces  at 
Southwell  and  York. 

Pope  Paul  the  Second. — King  of  England,  Edward  the  Fourth. 
—George  Neville,  fifty-second  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1464. 
The  installation  feast  of  this  prelate  is  said  to  have  been  the 
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most  magnificent  entertainment  ever  given  by  an  English  sub- 
ject. All  the  delicacies  of  every  season  were  united.  The 
enormous  number  of  four  thousand  woodcocks,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  intance  of  the  profusion  that  was  displayed ; and 
the  quantity  as  well  as  the  variety  of  provisions  and  liquors, 
mentioned  by  historians5  appears  almost  incredible.  This  arch- 
bishop was  brother  to  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick,  surnamed 
the  King-maker.  His  promotions,  both  in  the  church  and  the 
state,  had  been  rapid  : at  seven  or  eight  years  old  he  was  made 
a prebendary : before  he  was  twenty  he  was  nominated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Exeter  : the  year  following  he  was  made  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England ; and  before  he  was  twenty-five  he  was 
translated  from  Exeter  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  But 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  v/as  as  unfortunate  as  the  beginning 
had  been  prosperous.  After  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  A.  D.  14^71,  the 
archbishop  was  involved  in  the  calamities  of  his  family.  Being 
accused  of  treason,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  wealth,  and  suffered 
four  years  imprisonment  at  Calais  and  Guisnes ; and  after  re- 
covering his  liberty,  through  the  intercession  of  friends,  he  died 
broken-hearted,  in  the  flower  of  fiis  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  without  any  monument. 

Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth. — King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Fourth. — Laurence  Bothe,  fifty-third  Archbishop  of  York,  A.D, 
1476^  This  prelate  purchased  the  manor  of  Battersea,  in  the 
county  of  Surry,  and  settled  it  on  the  church  of  York. 

Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth. — King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Fourth, — Thomas  de  Rotheram,  fifty-fourth  Archbishop  of 
York,  A.  D.  1480.  Fie  was  a native  of  Rotheram,  in  this 
county,  and  from  that  place  he  derived  his  surname.  In  the 
year  1475,  he  was  made  lord  high  chancellor,  and  enjoyed  that 
office  till  the  death  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  at  which  time 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  but  was 
afterwards  liberated.  He  made  large  additions  to  several  of  the 
archiepiscopal  palaces,  and  bestowed  several  rich  ornaments  on 
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the  cathedral.  This  prelate  died  of  the  plague,  at  Cawood,  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth. — King  of  England,  Henry  the 
Seventh.— Thomas  Savage,  fifty-fifth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.D. 
Iv'K)!.  This  prelate  is  said  to  have  been  more  of  the  courtier 
than  the  ecclesiastic,  and  to  have  paid  greater  attention  to  hunt- 
ing and  other  diversions  than  to  his  archiepiscopal  duties.  He 
affected  great  state,  and  had  several  tall  yeomen  for  his  guard, 
and  expended  considerable  sums  on  his  palaces  of  Cawood  and 
Scrooby,  which  were  his  favourite  hunting  seats. 

Pope  Julius  the  Second. — King  of  England,  Henry  the 
Seventh.  — Christopher  Bainbridge,  fifty-sixth  Archbishop  of 
York,  A.  D.  1508.  This  prelate  was  sent  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  as  his  ambassador,  to  the  court  of  Rome,  where  he  ma- 
naged matters  so  well  as  to  procure  for  himself  the  dignity  of 
cardinal.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  a temper  extremely  cho- 
leric and  violent,  often  beating  and  ill-treating  his  domestics 
and  others.  He  was  poisoned  at  Rome  by  an  Italian  priest, 
whom  he  employed  as  his  steward,  and  who  took  this  method  of 
revenging  himself  on  the  archbishop,  for  a blow  received  from 
him  in  one  of  his  paroxisms  of  anger.  The  priest,  being  sus- 
pected, and  committed  to  prison,  destroyed  himself  in  the  same 
manner,  and  his  body  being  divided  in  two,  was  placed  on  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  archbishop  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  at  Rome. 

Pope  Leo  the  Tenth. — King  of  England,  Henry  the  Eighth. 
— Thomas  Wolsey,  fifty- seventh  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  1). 
1514.  The  life  and  fortunes  of  this  celebrated  prelate  and  car- 
dinal are  so  generally  known,  that  any  details  are  here  unne- 
cessary. 

Pope  Clement  the  Seventh. — King  of  England,  Henry  the 
Eighth. — Edward  Lee,  fifty-eighth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1531.  In  the  rebellion,  called  the  pilgrimage  of  grace,  this 
prelate,  with,  the  I.ord  d’Arcy,  were  seized  by  the  insurgents, 
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and  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  party  and  causey 
for  which  Lord  d^Arcy  was  afterwards  beheaded,  but  the 
archbishop  was  pardoned.  In  his  time  the  reformation  made  a 
considerable  progress,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  business. 

Pope  Paul  the  Third.— King  of  England,  Henry  the  Eighth. 
" — Robert  Holgate,  fifty-ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1544-. 
This  prelate  was  at  first  a monk  in  Lincolnshire,  and  afterwards 
prior  of  Watton,  near  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire.  On  surrender- 
ing his  priory  he  obtained  a benefice,  which  a vexatious  law- 
suit, commenced  against  him  by  Sir  Frances  Askue,  a gentleman 
of  his  neighbourhood,  obliged  him  to  leave  and  seek  his  fortune 
at  London.  Rhere  he  found  means  to  be  made  one  of  the  king’s 
chaplains ; and  Henry  finding  him  a fit  man  for  his  purpose, 
being  a great  stickler  for  the  reformation,  he  promoted  him  to 
the  see  of  Landaff,  and  afterwards  translated  him  to  that  of  York. 
It  is  said  that  within  a month  after  his  advancement  to  the 
archiepiscopal  chair,  he  transferred  to  the  king  no  fewer  than 
sixty-seven  manors  belonging  to  the  church.  By  these  measures 
he  greatly  impoverished  his  see,  but  amassed  vast  riches  for  him- 
self, far  beyond  what  any  other  prelate  in  England  at  that  time 
possessed.  But  his  prosperity  was  not  of  long  duration  ; for  in. 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  all  his  great  wealth 
was  seized,  and  himself  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Being  re- 
leased, after  an  imprisonment  of  a year  and  a half,  he  retired  to 
his  native  village  of  Hemsw(»rth,  near  Pontefract,  where  he  died, 
and  was  buried  so  obscurely  that  no  monumental  inscription, 
nor  even  any  tradition  exists,  that  can  point  out  the  place  of 
his  grave. 

Pope  Paul  the  Fourth.— King  and  Queen  of  England,  Philip 
and  Mary.— Nicholas  Heath,  sixtieth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1555.  This  prelate,  by  his  interest  with  Queen  Mary, 
procured  the  restitution  of  several  manors,  which  his  predeces- 
sor had  alienated : and  Drake  observes,  that  the  see  of  York 
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indebted  to  him  for  more  than  a third  part  of  its  present  re- 
venues.* On  the  death  of  Stephen  Gardiner  he  was  made 
Chancellor  of  England,  which  office  he  enjoyed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary ; but  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  he  lost  both  that  office  and  his  archbishopric,  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion,  being  a steady  adherent  to  the  Roman 
church.  The  queen,  however,  paid  great  regard  to  his  merit, 
and  permitted  him  to  retire  to  his  estate  at  Cobham,  where  he 
spent  the  residue  of  his  days,  in  a religious  and  studious  manner. 
Historians  give  this  prelate  an  excellent  character,  for  his  ex- 
tensive learning,  profound  policy,  and  incorruptible  integrity ; 
for  his  steadiness  in  following  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience' 
and  his  unwillingness  to^  persecute  others  for  their  religious 
opinions. 

Queen  of  England,  Elizabeth. — Thomas  Young,  sixty -first 
Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1561.  At  this  period  the  papal 
authority  was  abolished  in  England.  Drake  says,  that  the  chief 
care  of  Archbishop  Young  was  to  provide  for  himself  and  his 
family ; and  that  he  took  down  the  great  hall,  in  the  old  and 
magnificent  archiepiscopal  palace,  at  York,  for  the  sake  of  the 
lead  with  which  it  was  covered. 

Edmund  Grindal,  sixty-second  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 

1 570,  twelfth  of  Elizabeth. 

Edwin  Sandys,  sixty-third  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1576, 
eighteenth  of  Elizabeth. 

John  Piers,  sixty-fourth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1588, 
thirtieth  of  Elizabeth.  This  protestant  prelate  lived  all  his 
days  in  a state  of  celibacy.  Historians  bestow  great  applause 
on  his  character,  and  represent  him  as  a man  of  great  learning 
and  virtue. 

Matthew  Hutton,  sixty-fifth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  1594, 
thirty-sixth  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  born  of  poor  parentage, 
and  rose  from  obscurity  to  eminence  by  merit,  being  a man  of 
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great  learning,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest  preachefs  of 
his  age. 

Tobias  Matthew,  sixty-sixth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1606, 
third  of  James  the  First,  Tliis  prelate  is  greatly  praised  for 
his  learning,  eloquence  and  cheerful  conversation.  Campian 
the  Jesuit  gives  him  the  character  of  a first-rate  preacher.  The 
number  of  his  sermons  amounted  to  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  many  of  which  were  delivered  extempore. 

George  Montalgn,  sixty-seventh  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
.1628,  third  of  Charles  the  First.  He  was  born  and  died  at 
Cawood ; and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  he  went  from  that 
place  a poor  boy,  being  only  a farmer’s  son,  and  returned  to  it 
Archbishop  of  York.  He  died  in  the  first  year  of  his  prelacy. 

Samuel  Harsnet,  sixty-eighth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1629,  fourth  of  Charles  the  First. 

Richard  Neile,  sixty-ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1631, 
sixth  of  Charles  the  First.  This  prelate  had,  by  merit  alone, 
passed  through  ail  the  gradations  of  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
having  risen  from* a schoolmaster  to  be  curate,  vicar,  rector, 
chaplain,  master  of  the  Savoy,  dean  of  Westminster,  clerk  of 
the  closet  to  two  kings,  and  been  successively  promoted  to  the 
bishoprics  of  Rochester,  Lincoln,  Durham,  and  Winchester, 
from  the  last  of  which  he  was  translated  to  York.  His  steady 
adherence  to  the  church  and  the  monarchy,  procured  him  many 
enemies  among  the  puritans, who  were  now  become  a powerful  fac- 
tion ; and  Cromwell,  in  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
complained  of  him  for  countenancing  some  divines,who  preached 
what  he  called  “ flat  popery.”  Had  this  prelate  lived  much 
longer,  he  might  perhaps  have  experienced  the  fate  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud  ; but  he  was  happily  taken  away  before  the  explo- 
sion of  the  volcano  which  so  terribly  convulsed  these  kingdoms. 

John  Williams,  seventieth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1641, 
sixteenth  of  Charles  the  First.  This  prelate  v/as  remarkable 
for  the  gracefulness  of  his  person,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  dis- 
course, 
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eoiii*§e,  and  became  a complete  statesman  and  courtier.  But 
the  convulsions  of  the  times  were  sufficient  to  baffle  all  political 
sagacity.  When  episcopacy  fell  the  archbishop  retired  to  his 
private  estate  in  Wales,  of  which  province  he  was  a native,  and 
for  some  time  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expence  in  supporting 
the  interests  of  his  sovereign.  But  at  last,  by  an  unaccountable 
turn  in  his  political  views,  he  abandoned  the  royal  cause,  and 
joined  so  heartily  with  the  opposite  party,  that,  changing  the 
episcopal  for  the  military  character,  he  commanded  at  the  siege 
of  Aberconway,  his  native  place,  which  he  reduced  to  the  obe-*' 
dience  of  parliament.  By  this  change  in  his  politics,  he  saved 
a composition  for  his  estate ; but  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  obscurity,  neglected  by  the  parliamentarians,  whom  he 
had  obliged,  and  despised  by  the  royalists,  whom  he  had  de- 
serted. He  died  A.  D.  1650,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish 
church  of  Llandelay,  near  Bangor. 

Under  the  reign  of  republican  anarchy,  and  religious  fana- 
ticism, the  see  of  York  remained  vacant  daring  the  space  of  ten 
years.  On  the  restoration  of  the  church  and  the  monarchy, 
Acceptus  Frewen,  son  of  the  puritanical  rector  of  Northiam,  in 
Sussex,  was  constituted  the  seventy-first  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1660.  He  lived  in  a state  of  celibacy,  and  would  not 
even  suffer  a woman  servant  to  be  kept  in  his  family. 

Richard  Sterne,  seventy-second  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1664,  sixteenth  of  Charles  the  Second.  This  prelate  was 
born  at  Mansfield,  in  Nottinghamshire : in  his  younger  days  he 
suffered  great  persecutions  for  the  royal  cause,  and  was  for 
some  time  imprisoned  in  the  Tow'er  of  London.  On  refusing  to 
take  the  covenant,  he  was  expelled  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  master  of  Jesus  College,  and  retiring  to  the  coun- 
try, taught  a school  for  his  livelihood.  At  the  restoration  he 
was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 
lated to  York.  His  conduct  was  worthy  of  his  high  station ; 
and  his  treatise  on  Logic,  and  the  part  that  he  took  in  com- 
posing the  Polyglot  Bible,  are  proofs  of  his  learning. 
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John  Dolben,  seventy-third  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1683, 
thirty-fifth  of  Charles  the  Second.  This  prelate  had  in  his 
youth  borne  arms  in  the  royal  cause,  and  served  as  an  ensign  at 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where  he  was  dangerously  wounded 
by  a musket  ball,  in  the  shoulder ; and  he  had  his  thigh  broken 
in  another  action.  On  the  decline  of  the  king’s  affairs  he  re^ 
turned  to  his  college,  from  whence  he  was  expelled  by  the  visis* 
tors  appointed  by  parliament.  He  afterwards  married,  and  lived 
privately  till  the  restoration,  after  which  he  passed  through  va- 
rious degrees  of  preferment,  till  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of 
Rochester,  from  whence  he  was  translated  to  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  York. 

Thomas  Lamplugh,  seventy-fourth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.D. 
1688,  fourth  of  James  the  Second.  A curious  circumstance 
is  related  of  this  prelate,  who  had  the  courage  to  profess  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  very  worst  of  times. 
When  he  was  a curate  at  Southampton,  at  a season  in  which 
fanaticism  was  at  its  height,  he  got  by  heart  almost  the  whole 
book  of  common  prayer,  and  used  to  speak  it  extempore  to  his 
hearers,  in  imitation  of  the  zealots  of  those  times.  His  auditors 
thought  the  prayers  excellent,  and  especially  were  so  charmed 
with  the  burial  service,  that  the  relations  of  the  deceased  often 
made  him  presents,  and  desired,  when  they  died,  to  be  buried 
in  the  same  manner.  At  length  he  informed  them  that,  what 
they  deemed  so  excellent,  was  not  his  own  composition,  but  the 
words  of  that  very  liturgy  which  they  despised.  This  prelate 
died  at  Bishopthorp,  A.  D.  1691,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  York,  to  which  he  had  been  an  eminent  benefactor. 

John  Sharp,  seventy-fifth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1691, 
third  of  William  the  Third.  This  prelate  was  born  at  Bradford, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  was  a man  of  great  learning  and  eloquence, 
and  of  unimpeachable  morals. 

Sir  William  Dawes,  Bart,  seventy-sixth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1713,  twelfth  of  Anne.  He  was  an  ornament  to  the 
high  station  which  he  enjoyed. 
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Lancelot  Blackburne,  seventy-seventh  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1724,  tenth  of  George  the  First.  This  prelate  also  was 
worthy  of  his  elevated  dignity. 

Thomas  Herring,  seventy-eighth  Archbishop  of  York,  1742, 
sixteenth  of  George  the  Second.  The  patriotism  and  loyalty 
of  this  prelate  was  eminentlj'  displayed  at  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion, in  1745.  His  conduct  on  that  critical  occasion  has  already 
I been  related. 

j Matthew  Hutton,  seventy-ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 

! 1747,  twenty-first  of  George  the  Second.  A prelate  worthy 

i of  his  illustrious  predecessor. 

\ John  Gilbert,  eightieth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1757, 

i thirty-first  of  George  the  Second.  This  prelate  supported 
|l  with  eclat  the  high  reputation  acquired  by  his  illustrious  pre- 

ii  decessors. 

I Robert  Drummond,  eighty-first  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.. 
J 1761,  first  of  George  the  Third.  He  was  a prelate  whose 
learning  and  virtues  were  an  ornament  to  the  archiepiscopal 
|i  chair. 

! William  Markham,  eighty-second  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D, 

I 1777,  sixteenth  of  George  the  Third.  This  prelate  was 

I greatly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  virtues.  He  governed  his 

li;  see  with  distinguished  prudence,  and  died  universally  lamented. 

^ Hon.  E.  V.  Vernon,  eighty-third  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.; 
( 1808,  forty-seventh  of  George  the  Third.  This  most  reverend 

I and  learned  prelate  was,  in  1791,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Car- 
, lisle,  from  v/hich  he  was  translated  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair 
i of  York. 

The  names  of  the  deans,  precentors,  chancellors,  &c.  of  the 
' church  of  York,  would  render  this  work  too  voluminous  ; but 
) they  may  be  seen  in  Drake’s  Ebor.  p.  558,  &c. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter  is  justly  esteemed  the  glory 
) of  York ; but,  like  the  city  itself,  this  magnificent  structure  has 
L undergone  various  and  tremendous  revolutions.  It  has  already 
t been  observed,  that  all  the  monuments  of  Christianity,  left  by 
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the  Romans,  had  perished  in  the  Saxon  invasions,  and  that 
when  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  city  could  not  furnish  a place  fit  for  the  celebration 
of  divine  service.  The  walls  of  the  church,  which  Edwin  began 
to  erect,  were  built,  and  the  roofing  was  already  prepared,  when 
that  prince  fell  in  battle.*  The  work  was  carried  on  and  com- 
pleted by  Oswald,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Northumbria. 
But  this  prince  was  soon  after  slain  in  battle,  by  Penda,  the 
Pagan  King  of  Mercia ; and  the  newly  erected  church  at  York 
was  afterwards  nearly  demolished.f  Wilfrid  being  appointed 
to  the  see,  A.  D.  669,  found  the  sacred  edifice  in  so  ruinous  a 
state  as  to  be  a habitation  fit  only  for  sparrows  and  owls.  He 
therefore  undertook  to  render  it  proper  for  divine  worship  ; he 
repaired  the  walls,  laid  on  a new  roof,  which  he  covered  with 
lead,  and  glazed  the  windows,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  birds 
and  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  From  this  time  the  cathedral 
underwent  divers  repairs,  and  received  various  embellishments ; 
but  the  famous  library  of  Archbishop  Egbert  was  its  principal 
ornament,  and  procured  it  the  greatest  celebrity. 

When  York  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  under  Inguar  and 
Ubba,  A.  D.  867,  the  cathedral  undoubtedly  shared  in  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  city ; but  of  this  the  records  of  the  times  have 
preserved  no  memorials.  History,  therefore,  is  silent  concern- 
ing the  state  of  this  edifice,  till  the  year  1069,  when  the  cathe- 
dral, as  v/ell  as  a great  part  of  the  city,  was  destroyed  in  the 
conflagration,  occasioned  by  the  Norman  garrison  setting  fire  to 
the  suburbs,  when  besieged  by  the  Danes  and  the  revolted  Nor- 
thumbrians. Thomas,  a canon  of  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  chap- 
lain and  treasurer  to  the  conqueror,  being  made  archbishop  in 
the  following  year,  found  the  cathedral  in  ruins.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  build  it  on  a larger  and  nobler  plan  ; and  under 
his  auspices  and  direction,  it  rose  like  another  phoenix  from  its 

ashes, 

* At  Hatfield,  near  Doncaster.  Tindal’s  notes  on  Rapin,  I.  p.  49. 
t*  This  church  was  a sqv.are  building.  Bede,  Ub.  2,  cap.  14. 
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ashes,  with  an  increase  of  splendour.*  Scarcely,  however,  had 
half  a century  elapsed  before  it  was  again  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed. The  fire,  which  accidentally  happened  in  1137,  de- 
stroyed the  greatest  part  of  the  city ; and  the  cathedral  was 
involved  in  the  general  desolation.  In  this  state  the  sacred  pile 
remained  till  Archbishop  Roger  began,  in  1171,  to  rebuild  the 
choir.f  This  prelate  had,  before  he  died,  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  work  completed ; and  the  structure  was  in  all  probability 
worthy  of  the  founder,  and  as  magnificent  as  the  taste  and 
genius  of  that  age  would  allow.  But  the  Norman  style  of  the 
twelfth  century  was  removed  only  one  step  beyond  the  pure 
Saxon.  The  arches  were  for  the  most  part  still  circular : the 
pillars  were  single  and  massive,  with  plain  capitals ; no  niches 
with  canopies,  no  statues,  no  escutcheons,  broke  the  dull  uni- 
formity of  the  wall : within,  the  roof  was  not  adorned  with 
tracery  in  the  vaulting ; and  without,  no  pinnacles  or  spires 
raised  their  fantastic  tops  towards  heaven.  This  vast  edifice, 
however,  has  been  wholly  renewed  since  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Roger ; and  the  present  cathedral  displays  no  characteristics  of 
the  architecture  of  that  age. 

Of  the  present  edifice  the  oldest  part  is  the  south  transept, 
which  was  built  by  the  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Third,  about  A.D.  1228,  and  affords  a beautiful 
and  complete  specimen  of  the  style  of  architecture  which  had 
then  begun  to  prevail.  The  massive  pillar  had  given  place  to  a 
cluster  of  slender  and  elegant  columns ; instead  of  a plain  capi- 
tal the  upper  part  of  the  column  was  adorned  with  a luxuriant 
foliage  ; the  windows  were  made  high,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and 
the  vaulting  of  the  roof  was  decorated  with  tracery.  About 
A.D.  1260,  John  le  Romain,  treasurer  of  the  church,  and  fa- 
ther of  the  archbishop  of  that  name,  built  the  north  transept, 
and  raised  a handsome  steeple  in  the  place  which  the  lantern 
tower  now  occupies.  This  transept  also  bears  the  marks  of  the 
style  of  that  age. 


* Stnbb’s  Act,  Pont.  Ebor,  Vit.  TUom.  t. 
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On  tire  seventh  of  April,  in  the  year  1291,  the  twentieth  of 
Edward  the  First,  the  first  stone  of  the  nave  was  laid  by  the 
Archbisliop  John  le  Romain,  the  dean,  precentor,  and  cannons, 
arrayed  in  their  richest  copes,  &c.  attending  at  the  ceremony. 
This  part  of  the  structure,  however,  was  not  finished  till  about 
the  year  1330:  the  fourth  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
and  the  fifteenth  of  the  prelacy  of  William  de  Melton,  the  forty- 
second  Archbishop  of  York.  By  large  contributions  from  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  by  granting  indulgences^  and  by  expending 
considerable  sums  of  his  own  money,  this  prelate  carried  on  the 
work  which  his  predecessor  had  begun,  and  finished  the  west 
end  with  the  steeples  as  it  remains  at  this  day.  Had  this  part 
been  completed  by  its  founder,  it  would  have  borne  a great  re- 
semblance to  the  cross  aisles^  as  architecture  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  First  was  so  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  his  fa- 
ther, Henry  the  Third,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  point  out  the 
marks  of  distinction.  But  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second, 
a very  observable,  change  took  place,  as  well  in  the  vaulting  and 
shape  of  the  columns,  as  in  the  forniation  of  the  windows.  The 
vaulting  was  more  highly  decorated ; the  small  pillars  or  shafts 
which  had  been  formerly  detached  from  the  body  of  the  column, 
now  became  one  of  its  constituent  parts ; the  windows  were 
greatly  enlarged,  and  divided  into  several  lights  by  stone  mul- 
lions  running  into  various  ramifications  above,  and  forming  nu- 
merous compartments  of  different  representations,  as  foliage, 
flowers,  and  other  fanciful  figures.  * The  eastern  and  western 
windows  were  enlarged,  so  as  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  nave  Or  choir,  and  were  carried  almost  as  high 
as  the  vaulting ; and  being  composed  of  painted  or  stained  glass 
of  the  most  lively  colours,  with  portraits  of  kings  and  saints, 
and  other  historical  representations,  produced  a most  splendid 
and  magnificent  appearance.  The  materials  for  the  building  of 
the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  York,  were  furnished  by  Robert 
de  Vavasour, .who  granted  for  this  purpose,  and  also  for  its  fu- 
ture 

* See  Benthara’s  Hist.  Cathed,  Ely,  Sect,  a. 
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ture  repairs,  the  free  use  of  his  quarry  near  Tadcaster ; and  by 
Robert  de  Percy,  Lord  of  Boulton,  Avho  gave  his  wood  at 
Boulton,  to  be  employed  in  the  roofing.*  The  memory  of  these 
noble  benefactors  is  preserved  by  statues,  both  at  the  western 
and  eastern  ends  of  the  cathedral. 

The  choir  built  by  Archbishop  Roger  not  corresponding  with 
the  elegance  of  the  nave,  it  was  taken  down  by  the  order  of 
John  de  Tlioresby,  who  was  raised,  in  1352,  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  chair.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  1361,  this  prelate 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new  choir;  and,  out  of  his  own  private 
purse,  expended  in  carrying  on  the  building  no  less  than  18101. 
which,  considering  the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  must  ap- 
pear a prodigious  sum.  This  liberality  of  the  archbishop  being 
seconded  by  the  profits  arising  from  indulgence*,  pontifical 
licenses,  and  other  means  of  a similar  nature,  such  a sum  of 
money  was  collected  as  enabled  the  undertakers  not  only  to  re- 
build the  choir,  but  also  the  lantern  steeple,  which  now  ap- 
peared too  mean  for  the  rest  of  the  fabric.  Being  further 
encouraged  by  a large  donation  made  them  by  Walter  Skirlaw, 
Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Durham,  the  old  steeple  was  taken  down,  A.  D, 
1370,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  a new  one  was  erected.  At 
what  time  the  choir  was  finished  is  not  precisely  known  ; for, 
although  the  work  went  briskly  on  under  Archbishop  Thoresby, 
it  is  evident  that  at  his  death  it  w^as  far  from  being  completed, 
as  appears  by  the  arms  of  several  of  his  successors  on  the  stone 
work  and  windows,  particularly  of  Scrope  and  BoweV  the 
latter  of  whom  did  not  ascend  the  archiepiscopal  chair  till  the 
year  14?05,  the  seventh  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Thus,  within  the 
space  of  about  two  hundred  years,  reckoning  from  the  period 
in  which  the  south  transept  was  begun  by  Walter  de  Grey,  the 
superb  cathedral  of  York  was  completed,  in  the  forms  and 
dimensions  in  which  it  appears  at  this  day,  exhibiting  a splendid 
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monument  of  the  piety  of  former  times,  and  an  interesting  spe- 
cimen of  the  progressive  improvement  of  Norman  architecture 
during  the  two  centuries  that  were  marked  with  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Third,  Edward  the  First,  Edward  the  Second,  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  and  Richard  the  Second,  at  whose  death  the 
plan  was  undoubtedly  fixed,  although  not  completely  executed. 
Of  all  the  different  parts  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  tlie  chapter- 
house  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  date  is  totally  unknown.  No 
records  now  left  give  any  account  of  the  time  of  its  erection  ; 
but,  from  the  style  of  architecture,  Drake  is  inclined  to  ascribe 
it  to  Walter  de  Grey.^  The  pillars  which  surround  the  dome 
are  of  the  same  kind  of  marble  as  those  that  support  his  tomb ; 
and  the  effigies  of  an  archbishop  between  those  of  a king  and 
queen,  placed  over  the  entrance,  which,  by  having  a serpent 
under  his  feet,  and  his  crosier  entering  its  mouth,  exactly  cor- 
responds with  the  like  representation  of  Walter  de  Grey  on  his 
monument,  is  considered,  by  that  sagacious  antiquary,  Roger 
Gale,  Esq.  to  be  a further  indication  that  the  chapter-house 
owes  its  erection  to  that  eminent  prelate.  Others,  however, 
suppose  it  to  be  of  a more  recent  origin  ; and  indeed  the  win- 
dows, richly  adorned  with  tracer}^,  with  the  other  ornaments  of 
this  superb  structure,  seem  to  decide  with  greater  certainty  the 
date  of  its  building,  and  to  indicate  that  its  antiquity  can 
scarcely  be  carried  higher  than  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 
The  pavement  of  the  cathedral  is  of  a recent  date : being  dis- 
figured by  the  number  of  grave-stones  with  which  it  was  over- 
spread, it  was,  in  the  year  1736,  taken  up  and  new  laid,  ac- 
cording to  a plan  drawn  by  Mr.  Kent,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Earl  of  Burlington,  a nobleman  eminent  for  his  architec- 
tural knowledge  and  taste.f  The  stone  for  this  purpose  was 
given  by  Sir  Edward  Gascoigne,  of  Parlington,  from  his  quarry 
at  Huddlestone,  and  the  marble  was  obtained  by  sawing  the  old 
gravestones.  The  expence,  amounting  to  25001.  was  defrayed 
by  a subscription. 

The 
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The  dimensions  of  this  magnificent  cathedral  are  as  follow  — 

Feet. 


Length  from  east  to  west - • • o24| 

Breadth  of  the  east  end  105 

Breadth  of  the  west  end  109 

Length  of  the  cross  aisles  from  north  to  south  • • • * 
Height  of  the  two  western  towers,  or  steeples  • • • • 196 

Height  of  the  nave 99 

Height  of  the  lantern  tower,  or  steeple 235 


As  the  cathedral  of  York  is  one  of  the  largest  structures  of 
the  kind  in  England,  or  even  in  Europe,  its  magnificence  cor- 
responds with  the  magnitude  of  its  fabric.  The  western  end  or 
front,  with  its  two  uniform  steeples,  is  extremely  superb  : in- 
genuity and  skill  could  scarcely  have  produced  any  thing  more 
complete  in  that  style  of  architecture.  It  has  all  been  cloistered 
for  imagery,  but  has  lost  much  of  its  beauty  by  being  robbed 
of  a great  number  of  curious  statues,  with  which  it  was  formerly 
adorned  ; and  many  vacant  niches  discover  the  depredations  of 
barbarian  and  fanatical  zeal.  Time  and  Vandalic  fury  had,  in 
this  part  of  the  edifice,  made  their  greatest  ravages  ; but,  by  a 
liberality  worthy  of  the  archbishop,  the  dean  and  the  chapter, 
it  has  nearly  undergone  a thorough  repair,  in  the  most  correct 
taste  ; and  a sight,  such  as  few  cities  can  boast,  will  transmit 
the  name  of  Markham  to  the  praise  of  posterity.  The  east,  or 
choir  end,  begun  by  Archbishop  Thoresby,  being  much  newer, 
displays  a more  florid  style  of  architecture,  crowned  with  ele- 
gant niches  and  aiiy  pinnacles.  Over  one  of  the  finest  windows 
in  the  world  is  seen  tire  statue  of  the  venerable  founder  of  the 
choir,  the  above-mentioned  prelate,  mitred  and  robed,  sitting 
in  his  archiepiscopal  chair,  having  in  his  left  hand  the  represen- 
tation of  a church,  and  with  his  right  seeming  to  point  at 
jthe  window.  At  the  basis  of  this  window  are  the  heads  of 
(Christ  and  the  apostles,  with  that  of  a king,  supposed  to  be 
jEdward  the  Third.  In  the  niches  of  the  buttresses  are  the 
'statues  of  Robert  de  Vavasour  and  Robert  de  Percy,  those 

The  great  tower,  or  lan- 
tern 
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tern  steeple,  is  supported  in  the  inside  by  four  large  and  massy 
columns,  forming  four  arches,  and  is  finished  in  a style  very 
different  from  that  of  the  towers  in  the  western  front.  But  the 
vastness  of  its  fabric  accurately  corresponds  with  the  magnitude 
of  this  part  of  the  structure.  Tradition  informs  us,  that  it  was 
once  the  intention  of  the  architect  to  erect  on  the  top  of  this 
tower  a lofty  spire  of  wood,  covered  with  lead  ; but  that  design 
was  laid  aside  ; from  an  apprehension  that  the  basis  might  be 
overweighted  by  such  a superstructure.  It  may,  however,  be 
regretted,  that  the  tower  was  not  carried  somewhat  higher,  and 
ornamented  at  the  top  with  appropriate  pinnacles. 

The  south  transept,  the  most  ancient  part  of  tlie  cathedral, 
is  distinguished  by  a number  of  narrow  and  acutely  pointed 
arches,  with  slender  pillars,  crowned  with  plain  or  slightly  or- 
namented capitals,  and  also  by  the  absence  of  prominent  but- 
tresses. The  windows  are  comparatively  small,  and  their  orna- 
ments, with  the* pillars  and  arches,  display  a marked  difference 
from  those  which  are  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  building,  but 
the  transepts.  Between  this  part  and  the  western  towers  rise 
six  small  pinnacles,  originally  intended  for  buttresses  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  nave.  In  the  niches  are  ancient  statues,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Christ,  the  four  evangelists,  and  Archbishop 
St.  William.  The  south  side  of  the  choir  presents  an  appear- 
ance peculiarly  striking.  The  massy  columns,  finely  decorated 
with  a variety  of  figures,  and  terminating  in  richly  ornamented 
pinnacles,  the  windows  large,  and  displaying  a beautiful  tra- 
cery, the  small  transept  o'f  the  choir,  with  its  superb  light,  and 
the  screen-work  before  the  three  farthest  windows  of  the  upper 
tier,  all  concur  to  render  this  external  part  of  the  structure 
strikingly  beautiful  and  magnificent. 

The  north  side  of  the  church  is  not  less  superb  than  its 
southern  front.  Tlie  north  transept  and  the  nave  present  a 
spectacle  highly  interesting  to  the  eye  of  curiosity  and  taste. 
Here  also  may  be  observed  the  exterior  form  and  style  of  archi- 
tecture of  the  chapter-house,  of  which  the  windows,  buttresses, 
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and  other  decorations  seem  to  indicate  the  age  of  its  completion 
to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  building  of  the  choir, 
although  the  most  respectable  authorities  seem  inclined  to  refer 
it  to  a more  remote  period. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is,  in  every  respect,  answer- 
able  to  the  magnificence  of  its  exterior.  The  cross  aisle 
displays  a most  suberb  specimen  of  the  style  of  architecture 
which  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third.  The  circular  arch,  which  at  that  time  was  not  entirely 
laid  .pide,  still  appears  in  the  upper  part,  inclosing  others  of 
the  pointed  form.  The  pillars  that  support  the  larger  arches 
are  of  an  angular  shape,  and  encompassed  by  slender  columns  a 
little  detached ; and  the  rich  leafy  capitals  of  all  the  columns 
unite  to  form  a foliated  wreath  round  the  head  of  the  pillar.  The 
windows  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  consisting  of  one  light, 
or  divided  into  several  by  unramified  mullions,  and  variously 
decorated  on  the  sides  by  slender  free-stone  or  marble  shafts. 
Between  the  upper  arches  appear  the  quatre-fhuille  and  cinque- 
feuille  ornaments,  afterwards  transferred  to  the  windows,  and 
there  forming  the  first  steps  towards  the  beautiful  tracery  which 
is  displayed  in  the  nave  and  the  choir.  The  windows  in  the  south 
end  are  arranged  in  three  tiers : the  uppermost  composed  of 
two  concentric  circles  of  small  arches  is  admired  as  a fine  piece 
of  masonry,  and  has  a noble  appearance  : the  first  window  in  the 
second  tier  exhibits  a representation  of  Archbisliop  St.  William  ; 
the  second  consists  of  two  lights,  one  of  which  is  decorated 
with  the  portrait  of  St.  Peter,  the  other  with  that  of  St.  Paul, 
each  with  his  proper  insignia.  In  the  next  window  appears 
St.  Wilfrid,  third  archbishop  of  this  see.  The  four  figures  of 
Abraham,  Solomon,  Moses,  and  Peter,  that  occupy  the  win- 
dows of  the  lowermost  tier  are  of  modern  workmanship,  and  an 
honourable  memorial  of  the  talents  of  a native  artist.* 

The  north  and  south  transepts  display  the  same  style  of 
architecture.  The  windows  in  the  north  end  are  disposed  in 
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two  tiers,  the  lowermost  of  which  consist  of  one  window  of 
exquisite  beauty,  divided  into  five  lights,  each  about  fifty  feet 
high  and  five  in  breath.*  These  lights  are  separated  by  plain 
stone  mullions,  which  are  concealed  from  the  eye,  placed  at  a 
distance  by  clusters  of  elegant  shafts,  attached  to  them  only  at 
intervals,  and  rising  to  support  arches  richly  ornamented  with  a 
kind  of  chevron  work,  a relic  of  the  Saxon  style. 

Architecture,  perhaps,  has  never  produced,  nor  can  imagi« 
nation  eiisily  conceive  a vista  of  greater  magnificence  and  beauty 
than  that  which  is  seen  from  the  w^estern  entrance  of  the  cathe- 
dral, The  screen  which  separates  the  nave  from  the  choir,  rising 
only  just  high  enough  to  form  a support  for  the  organ,  does 
not  intercept  the  view  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  with 
its  columns,  its  arches,  and  its  most  superb  wundow.  In  pro- 
ceeding from  the  western  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  cathedral 
the  progressive  improvements  in  the  architecture  are  visible,  and 
the  style  of  the  cross  aisle  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  later 
periods.  The  pillars  and  shafts  of  the  nave  are  not  detached,  as 
in  the  transepts,  but  form  a part  of  the  columns  that  support  the 
arches  of  the  side  aisle ; the  vaulting  of  the  roof  springs  not 
here  from  slender  pillars  rising  from  flowery  corbels  placed 
above  the  capitals  of  the  clustered  columns,  but  upon  tall  and 
elegant  pillars  rising  from  the  ground  and  attached  to  these 
columns.  Tracery  of  the  richest  kind  appears  in  the  windows, 
especially  in  that  which  occupies  a large  portion  of  the  western 
front,  and  when  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  dis- 
plays a grandeur  surpassing  thfe  powers  of  description.  The 
figures  of  the  first  eight  archbishops  decorate  the  lowermost 
compartment,  and  above  are  represented  eight  saints.  Under 
this  window  on  each  side  of  the  great  door  is  placed  an  escut- 
cheon, one  bearing  the  arms  of  a king  of  England,  probably 
Edward  the  Second,  or  Edward  the  Third,  in  the  beginning  of 
whose  reign  this  part  of  the  structure  was  completed ; the  other 
is  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Saxon  Prince  Ulphus,  one  of 
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the  chief  benefactors  to  the  church.  The  upper  windows, 
though  not  so  richly  decorated  as  those  below,  are  elegantly 
adorned  with  imagery  and  escutcheons.  Under  these  runs  an 
open  gallery,  in  which,  exactly  over  the  point  of  the  arches,  for- 
merly stood  images  of  the  tutelar  saints  or  patrons  of  the  several 
nations  of  Christendom.  Most  of  these  have  been  displaced  ; 
but  that  of  St,  George  remains,  and  the  resemblance  of  a dragon 
proti'uding  itself  from  a neighbouring  recess,  seems  to  grin  de- 
fiance to  the  sword  of  the  holy  champion. 

The  screen  which  separates  the  nave  from  the  choir  is  a most 
curious  piece  of  workmanship,  the  history  of  which  is  unknown. 
But  the  style  of  decoration,  which  is  of  the  most  florid  kind,  marks 
an  age  later  than  that  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  choir 
was  finished,  and  may,  with  great  appearance  of  probability,  be 
referred  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  whose  statue  tradi- 
tion reports  to  have  once  filled  the  place  next  to  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor. The  screen  is  now  ornamented  with  the  effigies  of 
all  the  monarches  of  England,  from  William  the  First  to  Henry 
the  Fifth  inclusive  ; and  that  of  James  the  First  occupies  the 
place  assigned  by  tradition  to  Henry  the  Sixth. 

In  the  architecture  of  the  choir  a variation  from  that  of  the 
nave  is  perceptible-  The  roofing  displays  more  tracery ; an 
elegant  kind  of  festoon  w'ork  descends  from  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars  from  which  the  vaulting  springs : through  every  part  is 
seen  a greater  profusion  of  ornament ; and  the  whole  exhibits  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  highly  florid  style  which  prevailed  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  cr)^pt  below  the  altar  is 
a fine  imitation  of  Saxon  architecture  which  had  long  been  dis- 
used when  this  part  of  the  edifice  was  founded.  The  windows 
of  the  choir  shed  their  richly-varied  light  through  numerous 
figures  of  kings,  prelates,  and  saints,  escutchons,  and  represen- 
tations of  sacred  story.  Those  of  the  small  transepts  are  re- 
markable for  their  height  and  elegance,  reaching  almost  to  the 
roof,  and  divided  in  108  compartments,  each  of  which  contains 
some  device  suggested  by  holy  writ.  But  the  eastern  window 

P -I  is, 
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is,  perhaps,  unrivalled  in  the  world  for  magnitude,  beauty,  and 
magnificence.  The  tracer}^  is  proportionably  large  and  beauti- 
ful ; and  upwards  of  two  hundred  compartments  are  filled  with 
representations  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  monarchs,  mitred 
priests,  and  saints,  and  of  most  of  the  principal  events  recorded 
in  the  the  sacred  scriptures.  The  glazing  of  this  stupendous 
window  was  begun  at  the  expense  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  in  the 
year  1405,  by  John  Thornton,  of  Coventr}^  who,  by  the  contract 
then  made,  was  to  receive  four  shillings  per  week  for  his  work, 
and  to  finish  it  within  the  space  of  three  years.  * 

In  the  year  1804,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  presented  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  a fine  painted  window,  originally  brought  from  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  The  subject 
is  the  meeting  of  the  Virgin  with  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  John 
the  Baptist.  In  the  compartments,  above  and  below,  the  arms, 
garter,  coronet,  and  crest,  of  the  noble  doner,  will  preserve  to 
posterity  a memorial  of  his  munificence. 

The  chapter-house  is  a magnificent  structure,  and  singular 
in  its  kind.  Its  form  is  an  octagon  of  sixty-three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  reckoning  to  the  centre  knot  in  the  roof,  sixty-seven 
feet  ten  inches  in  height.f  This  vast  space  is  not  interrupted 
by  any  pillar,  the  roof  being  wholly  supported  by  its  ingenious 
workmanship,  which  makes  it  depend  on  one  single  pin,  geome- 
trically placed  in  the  centre.  The  stalls  for  the  canons,  ranged 
along  the  sides,  are  highly  finished  in  stone,  and  the  curiously 
wrought  canopies  are  supported  by  small  and  elegant  columns 
of  the  finest  marble.  The  entrance  from  the  north  transept  is 
in  the  form  of  a mason’s  square.  Every  other  side  of  the  octa- 
gon is  adorned  with  a window,  rich  in  tracery  and  figured  glass, 
rising  from  the  part  just  above  the  stalls,  and  reaching  to  the 
roof.  It  may  here  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  remarks  which 

.(Eneus 

* He  was  also  to  have  one  hundred  shillings  per  annum  besides ; and 
also  ten  pounds  more  if  he  did  his  \voik  well.  Torre,  ap.  Drake’s  Ebor. 
p.  527, 


t Drake’s  Ebor.  b.  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  476. 
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-^iieus  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  made  on 
the  cathedral  of  York,  and  the  chapter-house  in  particular. 

It  is,”  said  that  celebrated  pontiff,  “ famous  all  over  the  world 
for  its  magnificence  and  workmanship,  but  especially  for  a fine 
lightsome  chapel,  with  shining  walls  and  small  thin-waisted 
pillars  quite  round.”*  And  an  old  monkish  verse  bestows  on 
it  this  enconium  : — 

“ Ut  Rosa  flos  florum 
“ Sic  est  donius  ista  domorum.t 

The  vestry  contains  several  curiosities ; but  the  most  im- 
portant relic  of  antiquity  is  a large  horn,  bearing  the  following 
inscription,  in  capital  letters  : — 

CORNU  HOC,  ULPHUS,  IN  OCCIDENTAL!  PARTE 
DEIRT:  PRINCEPS  UNACUM  omnibus  TERRIS 
ET  REDDITIBUS  SUIS  OLIM  DONAVIT. 

AMISSUM  A^EL  ABREPTUM 
HENERICUS  DOM.  FAIRFAX  DEMUM  RESTITUIT, 

DEC.  ET  CAPrr.  DE  NOA^O  ORNAVIT 
A.D.  MDCLXXA^ 

“ Tills  horn  Ulphus,  a prince  in  the  western  parts  of  Deira,  formerly 
gave,  together  with  all  his  lands  and  revenues.  AVhen  it  had  been  lost 
or  conveyed  away,  Henry,  Lord  Fairfax,  restored  it.  The  dean  and 
chajitcr  decorated  it  anew,  A.  D.  1675.” 

Before  the  reformation  this  horn  was  richly  adorned  with 
gold,  and  suspended  by  a chain  of  the  same  metal.  These  de- 
corations were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  its  being  taken  away 
at  that  time.  During  the  civil  wars,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax.  Where  he 
found  it  is  unknown ; but  it  was  stripped  of  its  golden  orna- 
ments. It  was  restored  to  the  church  by  his  son,  Henry,  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  decorated  anew  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  as  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  inscription. 

Camden  particularly  mentions  this  horn  as  an  instance  of  a 

mode 

* Camd.  Britannia,  fol.  721.  Gibs.  Ed. 
t The  chief  of  houses — as  the  rose  of  flowers.” 
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mode  of  endowment  sometimes  practised  in  ancient  times,  and 
cites  from  an  old  author  the  following  passage  relating  to  this 
curious  relic  of  Saxon  antiquity.  “ Ulphus  governed  the  west- 
ern parts  of  Deira,  and  by  reason  of  a difference  likely  to 
happen  between  his  eldest  and  his  youngest  son,  about  the 
lordship  after  his  death,  he  presently  took  this  course  to  make 
them  equal.  Without  delay  he  went  to  York,  and  taking  with 
him  the  horn,  wherein  he  was  wont  to  drink,  he  filled  it  with 
wine,  and  kneeling  before  the  altar,  bestowed  upon  God  and 
the  blessed  St.  Peter  all  his  lands  and  tenements.”  By  this 
horn  the  church  of  York  holds  several  lands  of  great  value,  a 
little  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  which  are  still  called  “ Terra 
Ulphi.”* 

Mr.  Sheriff  Hornby,  of  York,  has  recently  made  a valuable 
addition  to  these  curiosities  by  presenting  a large  and  elegant 
bowl,  originally  a gift  of  Archbisliop  Scrope  to  the  company 
of  Cordwainers,  and  given  by  them  to  Mr.  Hornby  as  a mark 
of  their  esteem.  .The  arms  of  the  compan}^  are  riciily  embossed 
on  the  inside  of  the  cup,  and  upon  the  rim  is  the  following  in- 
scription, in  the  old  English  character 

0irl;art!e  .Scrope  grant  unto  aH  that  brinkia  of 

cope  pSti  bania  to  parbon.  iiTobert  <3ctJgon  bei^cbope  mcsm  grant 
in  forme  aforeaaibe  bagis  to  patbon.  ilobert  .^§)trcnsaT. 

Adjoining  to  the  council  room  is  the  ancient  treasury,  w'hich 
before  the  reformation  contained  wealth  of  an  inestimable  va- 
lue. But  at  that  period  all  its  riches  were  seized  and  converted 
to  secular  uses.  The  library  tvas  formerly  in  a room  adjoining 
to  the  western  side  of  the  south  transept ; but  is  now  removed 
to  a building  wdnch  w’-as  anciently  a chapel  belonging  to  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  situated  at  a very  small  distance  from  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  cathedral,  and  being  now  repaired 

under 

^ Camd.  Blit,  fob  720,  Gibg.  Ed.  From  wbat  Camden  adds,  “ tliis  horn 
was  kept  there  to  the  last  age,  as  I have  been  informed,’^  it  is  evident  that 
it  w as  not  there  in  his  days,  but  had  been  taken  away  at  the  time  of  the 
reformation. 
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under  the  judicious  direction  of  the  deaUj  exhibits  a fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  early  style  of  Anglo-Normannic  architecture.  The 
destruction  of  the  ancient  library  has  already  been  mentioned  ; 
and  the  cbnrch  appears  to  have  been  destitute  of  so  necessary 
an  appendage  till  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  INIrs.  INIatthews,  relict  of  Archbishop  Matthews,  presented 
her  husband’s  valuable  collection  of  books,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  3000  volumes.  To  these,  has  since  been  added, 
another  curious  collection,  bequeatlied  by  the  will  of  Mrs,  Fo- 
thergill,  relict  of  the  Rev.  IM.  Fothergill ; and  the  whole  now 
forms  a library  of  considerable  value. 

The  number  of  persons  of  high  rank  and  distinction,  whose 
mortal  remains  are  deposited  in  this  ancient  temple,  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  head  of  Edwin,  the  iirst  Christian  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland, was,  according  to  Bede,  interred  in  the  cathedral 
at  York,  and  his  body  in  the  monastery  of  Whitby.  History 
also  records  the  names  of  the  following  personages  who  were 
interred  in  this  cathedral ; many  of  their  monuments,  however, 
have  perished,  and  in  what  part  of  the  structure  several  of  them 


rest,  is  now  wholly  unknown  : — 

A.  D. 

Bosa,  archbishop  680 

Eadbert  king  of  Northumberland 767 

Eanbald  king  of  Northumberland  797 

Swein,  king  of  Denmark,  died  at  Gainsborough,  in 

Lincolnshire,  and  was  buried  at  York* lOlF 

Tosti,  brother  of  king  Harold,  slain  at  the  battle  of  ^ 

Stamford  bridge 1066 

Aldrcd,  archbishop  1069 

Thomas,  archbishop 1108 

Thomas  the  Second,  archbishop  1114- 

Henry  Murdac,  archbishop 1153 

St.  William,  ai’ehbishop 1 1 54< 

Roger,  archbishop 1181 

Walter 


Swein  was  a pagan,  and  probably  not  buried  in  the  cathedral. 
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Walter  Gre}%  archbishop 1255 

Sewal,  archbishop  1258 

Godfrey  de  Kinton,  archbishop  1264 

William  Langton,  dean*  • • • * 1279 

Walter  Gifford,  archbishop  • 1279 

John  le  Romain,  archbishop  1295 

Henry  Newark,  archbishop  1299 

William  Greenfield  1315 

William  de  Melton,  archbishop 1340 

William  de  Hatfield,  second  son  of  King  Edward  the 
Third,  so  called  from  being  born  at  Hatfield,  near 

Doncaster  1344 

William  de  la  Zouch,  archbishop 1352 

John  Thoresby,  archbishop 1353 

Richard  Scrope,  archbishop 1405 


Also  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  J. 
Lampliigh,  both  of  them^  beheaded  at  the  same 
time  for  their  loyalty  to  the  house  of  York. 


Henry  Bowet,  archbishop 1423 

Gorge  Neville,  archbishop  1476 

Thomas  de  Rotheram,  archbishop 1500 

Thomas  Savage,  archbishop,  1507 

Edward  Lee,  archbishop  1544 


To  these  may  be  added  all  the  archbishops,  except  five  or  six, 
that  have  presided  over  this  see  since  the  reformation. 

Although  no  funereal  monument  or  inscription  is  now  left  to 
mark  the  place  where  many  of  these  illustrious  dead  lie  at  rest, 
yet  so  many  memorials  of  human  greatness,  or  of  human  vanity, 
remain,  that  to  describe,  or  even  enumerate  them,  would  exceed 
the  limits  assigned  to  this  work,  and  be  little  interesting  to  the 
reader.  Among  the  more  ancient  ones,  that  of  Archbishop 
Scrope  merits  particular  notice,  not  from  any  thing  that  the 
marble  displays,  but  from  his  remarkable  catastrophe,  and  the 
connection  of  his  name  with  an  important  part  of  English  his- 
tory. 
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tory.  * The  tombs  of  Archbishop  Rogers  and  Archbishop  Sa- 
vage display  little  ornament,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  seve- 
ral others.  The  monument  of  Archbishop  Greenfield  is  a fine 
piece  of  architecture,  enriched  with  tracery  and  pinnacles,  and 
supported  by  arches  and  buttresses.  In  the  south  transept  is 
seen  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey,  con- 
sisting of  an  effigy  of  the  prelate  lying  at  full  length  in  his  pon- 
tificial  robes,  over  which  is  a highly-ornamented  canopy,  sup- 
ported by  eight  slender  pillars.  This  tomb  is  now  surrounded 
by  a railing,  put  up  at  the  expence  of  the  late  archbishop,  Dr. 
Markham.  The  rails  were  cast  in  iron  by  Messrs.  Round  and 
Greensmith,  London,  and  bronzed  by  Hardenberg.  The  design 
was  by  De  Corte,  a celebrated  artist  of  Antwerp,  residing  in 
London.  The  monuments  of  Archbishops  Hutton,  Lamp.lugh, 
Sterne,  Dolben,  Piers,  Sharp,  Matthews,  &c.  have  nothing  par- 
ticularly striking ; but  that  of  Archbishop  Henry  Bowet,  who 
died  A.  D.  1423,  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  consists  of  a flat 
Gothic  arch,  decorated  with  lofty  pinnacles,  the  whole  being 
about  thirty  feet  high  ; and  few  churches  can  boast  of  a sepul- 
chral monument  of  Anglo-Normannic  architecture  more  rich  and 
elegant.  Among  those  erected  to  the  memory  of  illustrious  lay- 
men is  chiefly  to  be  noticed  the  monument  of  Charles  Howard, 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  privy  counceller  to  Charles  the  Second,  and 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  and  the  kings 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  the  years  1663  and  1664.  This 
monument  is  of  marble,  and  of  modern  construction,  placed 
within  a fine  iron  pallisade  next  the  wall,  and  composed  of  two 
pilasters,  a circular  pediment,  &c.  adorned  with  a bust  and  es- 
cutcheons. The  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
who  died  A.  D.  1695,  and  that  of  the  Honourable  Thomas  Wat- 
son Wentworth,  third  son  of  Edward,  Lord  Rockingham,  are 
elegant  pieces  of  sepulchral  architecture.  Several  others  might 
also  be  mentioned.  Among  those  of  modern  days,  that  which 

public 

* He  was  beheaded  for  rebellion  against  Henry  the  Fourth.  See  his  life 
in  this  volume. 
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public  esteem  and  affection  have  erected  to  the  memory  of  that 
distinguished  friend  of  his  country  and  of  mankind,  Sir  George 
Savilie,  claims  the  regard  of  all  who  can  appreciate  extensive  be- 
nevolence and  disinterested  patriotism. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  cathedral  of  York,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  observe,  that  it  is  so  surrounded  with  houses  that  it 
is  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  fmd  a station  from  whence  a full 
and  distinct  view  of  it  can  be  taken.  The  level  situation  of  the 
country  also  renders  the  prospect  from  the  top  of  the  steeples 
somewhat  unpicturesque.  The  edges  of  the  Wolds  and  of  Ha- 
milton Moors,  distinctly  seen  to  the  east  and  the  north,  give 
some  variety  to  the  prospect ; and  on  the  south,  at  the  distance 
of  fifteen  miles,  the  spire  of  Selby  and  Hamilton  Haugh,  a lofty 
hill  covered  with  trees,  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain,  are 
conspicuous  objects. 

The  history  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York  has,  in  a great 
measure,  been  given  in  that  of  its  archbishops.  It  was  founded 
in  form,  about  A.  D.  602.  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  com- 
manded Augustine,  the  apostle  of  Kent,  to  appoint  a bishop  at 
York,  as  soon  as  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  should  be 
converted  to  Christianity.  In  the  year  625  this  was  effected 
by  Paulinus,  and  the  see  was  then  actually  established  and  made, 
in  point  of  powers  and  privileges,  equal  to  that  of  the  southern 
province.  The  contest  for  ecclesiastical  supremacy  between 
York  and  Canterbury,  and  its  result,  has  also  been  noticed.  But 
liere,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  suffragan  bishops  of 
Chester,  Carlisle,  and  Durham,  with  all  those  of  Scotland,  tlie 
Orcades,  the  islands,  and  the  Bishop  of  Sodor,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  were  subject  to  the  primacy  of  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
This  system  of  ecclesiastical  subordination  continued  till  tlie 
w’ars  between  England  and  Scotland  ; and  the  antipathy  to  which 
they  gave  rise  between  the  two  nations  excited  the  Scottish  bi- 
shops to  withdravr  their  obedience  from  the  metropolitan  see  ; 
but  it  was  not  Until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that 
Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  James  the 

Third, 
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Third,  King  of  Scotland,  constituted  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s 
primate  of  all  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
George  Neville,  then  Archbishop  of  York.  The  bishoprics 
subordinate  to  this  metropolitan  see,  are,  at  present,  those  of 
Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  and  Sodor  and  Man.  In  Northum- 
berland the  Archbishop  of  York  has  the  power  of  a palatine. 

Besides  the  cathedral,  York  contains  twenty-one  parish 
churches  within  the  walls,  and  three  in  the  suburbs,  viz,  those  of 
St.  Olave,  St.  Maurice,  and  St,  Lawrence.*  Of  these  a small 
number  are  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

The  church  of  All-Saints,  in  North  Street,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Ouse,  is  a handsome  structure,  divided  by  two  rows  of 
pillars  into  two  spacious  aisles : the  painted  glass  in  the  windows 
is  well  preserved  ; and  it  has  a fine  spire.  The  south  \vall 
appears  to  be  very  ancient,  being  built  of  gritstone  and  pebble, 
with  some  Roman  brick, 

St.  Mary’s,  in  Castlegate,  is  a neat  structure,  and  distin- 
guished by  its  beautiful  and  lofty  spire. 

The  church  of  All-Hallows,  in  the  Pavement,  is  an  ancient 
rectory,  belonging,  before  the  conquest,  to  the  prior  and  convent 
of  Durham. f The  north  side  of  this  church  is  almost  entirely 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Eboracum.  This  church  stands 
on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city.  The  tower  or  steeple  is 
esteemed  an  exquisite  piece  of  Gothic  architecture : the  top  is 
finished  in  the  lantern  form ; and  we  are  told  by  tradition,  that 
in  ancient  times  a large  lamp  was  there  placed,  and  lighted  in 
the  night,  as  a mark  for  travellers  in  crossing  the  vast  forest  of 
Galtres,  on  the  north  of  the  city.  The  hook  or  pully  on  which 
the  lamp  used  to  hang  is  yet  seen  in  the  steeple. 

The  church  of  St.  Dennis,  on  the  south  side  of  Walmgate,  is 

a handsome 

* Although  St.  TMaurice  is  not  at  this  time  a parish,  having  been  united 
to  St.  Trinity,  in  Goodrarngatc,  yet  the  chnrch  is  still  kept;  and  if  fcl)e 
writer  be  not  misinformed,  divine  service  is  still  celebrated  in  it. 

+ “ Habet  Episcopus  Dunelniensis  ex  dono  regis  ecclesiam  omnium 
sauctorum,  etc.  in  Ebor.”  Doom^sday  t>ook,  Yorkjihire, 
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a handsome  building,  but  chiefly  remarkable  for  a large  blue 
marble,  in  the  part  of  the  choir,  on  which  are  two  effigies  and 
an  inscription  round  it  in  brass,  now  quite  defaced.  Under  this 
marble,  it  is  said,  lies  the  body  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, probably  he  that  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Towton,  fighting 
on  the  Lancastrian  side.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  church 
once  stood  the  palace  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland. 

The  church  of  St.  Margaret,  on  the  north  side  of  Walm- 
gate,  is  remarkable  for  its  singular  porch,  which  is  curiously 
adorned  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  a variety  of  other 
hieroglyphics. 

But  among  all  the  religious  edifices  in  the  city  and  suburbs 
of  York,  the  ruined  abbey  of  St.  Mary  is  that  which,  next  to 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter,  merits  the  greatest  attention. 
This  noble  and  magnificent  monastery  was  situated  under  the 
walls  without,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  just  without 
Bootham  Bar.  Its  site  is  a fine  spot  of  ground,  nearly  square, 
extending  from  the  present  north  road,  without  Bootham  Bar, 
to  the  Ouse,  and  from  the  walls  of  the  city  to  Marygate.  The 
whole  circuit  is,  by  an  exact  admeasurement,  1280  yards,  or 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a mile  ; and  no  place  in  the  city  or  its 
environs  could  boast  a more  agreeable  situation,  it  being  on  a 
rising  ground,  with  a south-western  aspect,  declining  every 
where  towards  the  river  Ouse,  which  forms  a grand  canal  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  In  the  abbey  wall  were  two  principal  gates,  one 
on  the  east  side,  opening  into  Bootham,  near  the  gate  of  the 
city,  the  other  into  Marygate. 

To  the  north  of  this  street  is  a spacious  piece  of  rich  ground, 
running  down  to  the  Ouse,  and  yet  called  Almry-garth,  a name 
derived  from  the  French  v/ord  aumonier,  in  Latin  eleemosy- 
narius.  This  was  the  place  where  the  monks  kept  their  cattle 
that  were  ready  for  killing ; and  put  in  such  as  were  given  them 
by  pious  donations.  In  this  ground,  which  was  all  walled  in, 
except  on  the  side  next  the  river,  were  the  abbot’s  fish-ponds, 
the  traces  of  wliich  yet  appear. 
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There  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  before  the  conquest 
there  was  a monastery  on  or  near  the  site  of  this  abbey.  In- 
gulphus  says,  that  Siward,  the  valiant  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
whose  name  makes  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  English  histoiy, 
was  its  founder,  and  that  he  was  there  interred.^  Siward  was 
a Dane,  or  at  least  of  Danish  extraction ; and  the  monastery 
was  then  dedicated  to  St.  Olave,  the  Danish  king  and  martyr, 
which  name  it  retained,  even  after  it  was  refounded  by  the 
conqueror,  till  it  was  changed  by  William  Rufus  to  that  of  St. 
Mary.  The  parish  church  adjoining  to  the  abbey,  however, 
still  retains  the  name  of  its  first  patron,  St.  Olave. 

The  origin  of  the  magnificent  monastery  of  St.  Mary,  formerly 
one  of  the  glories  of  York,  is  thus  exhibited  Ky  Leland,  in  an 
abstract  from  a narrative  written  by  Stephen,  the  first  abbot  ^ 
“ A.  D.  1078,  and  twelfth  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Great, 
King  of  England,  I took  upon  me,  says  Stephen,  the  habit  of  a 
monk,  at  Whitby ; for  there  were  in  that  place  certain  brethren 
who  led  a hermitical  life,  to  whom  I associated  myself,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Remfridus.  This  man  had  dwelt  sometime 
at  Gerua,  in  Northumberland,  where  seeking  divine  contempla- 
tion, he  became  an  hermit,  to  whom  many  brethren  associated. 
The  place,  viz.  Gerua,  at  his  coming  to  it,  was  inhabited  only 
by  birds  of  prey  and  wild  beasts,  but  had  formerly  been  a fruitful 
spot  of  ground  to  the  servants  of  God  that  dwelt  in  it.  But 
Remfrid,  for  the  sake  of  leading  a more  solitary  life,  took  leave 
of  his  brethren,  who  were  very  sorrowful  at  parting  with  him,  and 
came  to  Whitby;  but  there  also  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  brought 
many  unto  him,  at  which  place  I being  joined  unto  them,  took 
the  habit  of  a monk  upon  me.  Remfrid,  wdth  the  consent  of 
the  whole  fraternity,  placed  me  as  chief  superintendant  of  the 
monastery ; so  that  I was,  as  it  were,  abbot  elect.  A certain 
baron  of  the  king’s,  William  de  Percy,  wdio  had  given  the  place 
unto  us,  observing  that,  from  a perfect  desert  we  had  much 
improved  the  ground,  repented  him  of  the  good  he  had  done 
VoL.  XVI,  Q u?, 

* Ingulph.  p.  510. 
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US,  and  strove  as  much  as  possible  to  mischief  us  both  by  him- 
self and  followers,  in  order  to  make  us  fly  from  it.  And  late  one 
night  having  collected  together  a company  of  thieves  and  pi- 
rates, he  came  upon  us,  and  forced  us  to  abandon  our  dwellings 
took  every  thing  away  we  had,  and  such  as  fell  into  his  hands, 
lie  transported  into  unknown  countries. 

“ There  was  a place  not  far  from  Whitby,  called  Lestingham, 
which  belonged  to  the  king,  then  uninhabited,  but  of  old  it  had 
been  famous  for  a society  of  monks  and  religious  men.  At 
Lestingham  having  nothing  to  fear,  that  place  being  solely 
under  the  king’s  power,  I was  consecrated  abbot  of  the  same. 
But  William  de  Percy  bearing  us  a mortal  hatred  was  not  con- 
tent to  take  from  us,  very  unjustly,  Whitby,  but  finding  us 
settled  at  Lestingham,  and  desirous  to  abide  there,  he  got  the 
king  to  displace  us.  * 

It  was  now  that  we  were  in  a terrible  state,  exposed  on 
every  side  to  drunkards  and  robbers,  who  frequently  took  from 
us  our  provisions,  and  afflicted  us  with  fear  and  famine. 

“ About  this  time  I became  intimately  acquainted  with  a cer- 
tain earl,  called  Alan,  of  a most  noble  family,  being  the  son  of 
Eudo,  Earl  of  Bretagne,  who  commisserating  our  condition, 
gave  us  a church  near  the  city  of  York,  dedicated  to  St.  Olave, 
with  four  acres  of  land  adjoining  to  build  offices  on ; and  having 
obtained  license  from  the  king,  he  kindly  invited  us  to  come  thi- 
ther and  make  it  the  seat  of  our  abbey.  But  Thomas,  Archbishop 
of  York,  claimed  the  ground  given  us  by  Alan,  to  belong  of  right 
to  him.  However,  when  the  king,  William  Rufus,  came  to 
York,  he  came  to  visit  us  in  our  new  monastery,  and  seeing 
that  the  building  was  too  strait  and  narrow  for  us,  he  projected 
a larger,  and  with  his  own  hand  first  opened  the  ground  for  lay- 
ing  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  the  monastery.  Several 
lands  which  are  not  here  necessary  to  mention,  the  king  also 

gave 

* William  de  Percy  was  extremely  liberal  to  religious  houses,  but  of  a 
tholeric  temper;  and  Stephen  had  probably  given  him  some  great  offence. 
Charlton’s  His.  Whitby,  p.  55. 
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gave  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  monks,  free  from  all  regal 
taxation  for  ever.  Earl  Alan  gave  us  a town  which  is  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  near  the  church,  upon  the  same  conditions. 
This  happened  anno  1088^  and  not  long  after,  our  good  friend 
Alan  dying,  the  king  for  the  sake  of  his  soul,  gave  us  the  towns 
of  Clifton  and  Oureton,  which  were  of  his  demesne.” 

Thus  far  Leland’s  abstract  from  the  plain  and  artless  narra- 
i tive  of  Abbot  Stephen,  translated  verbatim  by  Drake,  in  his 
History  and  Antiquities  of  York.*  A further  account  is 
given  in  the  Monasticon  Ang.  from  the  Annals  of  Simon  de 
Warwick,  who  was  abbot  in  the  year  1270,  the  original  of 
W'hich  is  kept  in  the  Bodleian  library,  f The  suit  between  the 
archbishop  and  Earl  Alan  for  the  four  acres  of  land  being  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  the  king,  William  the  First,  desirous  of  com-^ 
posing  the  difference,  promised  the  former  some  other  lands  in 
lieu  of  those  assigned  to  the  monastery,  and  the  business  ceased 
)|  for  a time.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  however,  the  archbishop 
;i  renewed  his  suit.  The  abbot  therefore  laid  the  case  before  the 

I king,  who,  in  a great  council  of  the  realm,  held  at  Gloucester, 

granted  to  the  archbishop,  on  condition  that  he  waved  his  suit, 
the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  ij:  in  York,  in  exchange  for  the  four 
acres  of  land  which  he  claimed.  The  abbot  himself,  in  order  to 
I effect  a perfect  reconciliation  with  the  archbishop,  ceded  to 
i the  see  of  York  one  carucate  of  land  in  Clifton,  and  another  in 

I Heslington. 

I This  abbey  being  totally  destroyed  in  the  general  conflagration 
i\  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  it  was,  in  A270, 
if  begun  to  be  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Simon  de  Warwick, 
then  abbot,  wdio,  sitting  in  his  chair,  with  mortar  in  his  hand, 

■ ^ and  attended  by  the  whole  convent,  after  giving  it  his  bene* 

ll|  diction,  &c.  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new  church,  which  in 

j twenty-two  years  he  lived  to  see  finished.  This  is  the  identical 

[.  fabric  of  wdiich  w^e  see  at  this  day  the  venerable  ruins. 

II  Q 2 From 

Rj  * I.el.  Collect.  III.  p.  365.  t Monast.  Ang.  I.  pp.  383,  384,  &c, 

Uj  t It  is  not  now  known  where  this  church  stood. 
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Ffom  this  time  the  munificence  and  piety  of  princes,  nobles, 
and  other  opulent  persons,  enriched  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  by 
liberal  donations ; and  at  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  its  annual  revenues  were  com- 
puted at  15501.  7s.  9d.  by  Dugdale,  but  at  20851.  Is.  5|d. 
according  to  Speed.  If  we  calculate  the  comparative  value  of 
money  at  that  period  and  at  the  present  day,  and  also  consider 
that  these  valuations  were  generally  made  by  persons  who  in- 
tended to  be  purchasers,  we  must  conclude  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  would  in  our  times  amount  to  a very 
large  sum.  * 

The  privileges  of  this  famous  monastery  were  as  remarkable 
as  its  wealth.  The  abbot  had  the  honour  to  be  mitred,  and  had 
a seat  in  parliament,  with  the  title  of  lord  abbot ; and  when 
the  barons  of  Yorkshire  were  summoned  to  the  wars,  he  sent  a 
man  to  bear  the  standard  of  St.  Pdary  in  the  king’s  army. 
Whenever  he  went  abroad  his  retinue  was  numerous  and  splen- 
•^did,  being  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  archbishop ; and  he  had 
several  country  houses  for  occasional  retirement. 

It  appears  that  great  animosities  generally  subsisted  between 
this  monastery  and  the  city  of  York,  in  consequence  of  their 
frequent  disputes  concerning  their  separate  jurisdiction  and  pri- 
vileges. These  differences  sometimes  broke  out  into  open  hos- 
tilities and  terminated  in  bloodshed ; and  had  not  the  monks 
been  Tvell  supported  by  royal  authority,  their  sanctity  could 
scarcely  have  protected  them  from  the  resentment  of  the  citizens* 
In  the  year  1262  a violent  affray  took  place  between  the  two 
parties,  several  men  belonging  to  the  monastery  were  slain,  and 
a number  ©f  houses  without  Bootham  Bar  were  burned.  On 
this  occasion  the  abbot  obtained  leave  of  the  king  to  inclose  the 
monastery  on  the  north  and  east  sides  with  a strong  wall  of 
stone,  extending  foi’m  the  church  of  St.  Olave  to  Bootham  Bar.:}; 

By 

* Tlie  last  abbot,  William  Thornton,  who  surrendered  it  to  the  king,  had 
a pension  of  400  marks  per  annum.  Drake’s  Ebor.  p.  595. 

t I, el.  Collect.  1,  p,  28, 
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By  means  of  mediators  a reconciliation  took  place,  but  the 
disputes  were  again  renewed,  and  the  parties  proceeded,  as 
before,  to  acts  of  violence.  At  length,  in  the  year  1343,  Arch- 
bishop Thoresby,  with  great  difficulty,  brought  them  to  an  agree- 
ment, by  which  the  jurisdiction  and  privileges  of  the  city  of 
York  and  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  were  accurately  defined  and 
distinguished.  And  in  1484,  the  second  of  Richard  the  Third, 
an  award  was  made  between  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the 
city  of  York,  on  one  part,  and  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St. 
Mary,  on  the  other  part,  relative  to  their  respective  bounds,  and 
common  of  pasture  in  Clifton  and  Foulford.* 

At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  this  noble  and  rich  abbey, 
with  all  its  revenues,  fell  to  the  crown,  and  Henry  the  Eighth 
ordered  a palace  to  be  built  out  of  its  ruins,  and  called  the 
King’s  Manor.  James  the  First  gave  orders  to  have  it  repaired, 
and  rendered  fit  for  a royal  palace,  intending  to  make  it  his  re- 
sidence, occasionally,  in  going  to,  or  returning  from  Scotland. 
This  design,  however,  was  not  carried  into  execution,  but  the 
Manor  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Lords  Presidents  of 
the  north,  till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  the 
First,  and  the  parliament.  After  the  revolution,  in  1688, 
Robert  Waller,  Esq.  sometime  lord  mayor  and  representative 
in  parliament  for  the  city  of  York,  procured  a lease  of  the  abbey 
or  manor  for  thirty-one  years  from  the  crown,  which,  when  ex- 
pired, was  obtained  again  for  Tancred  Robinson,  Esq.  second 
son  to  Sir  William  Robinson,  Bart,  in  wliQse  family  it  still 
remains. 

Of  this  once  magnificent  structure  there  is  now  left  stand- 
ing only  a small  part  of  the  abbey  church,  or  cloisters,  of  which 
the  dimensions,  from  an  accurate  measurement  by  tracing  the 
ruins,  appear  to  have  been  371  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  feet  ip 
breadth.  Some  spacious  stone  vaults  also  remain,  and  wDl 

Q 3 bear 

• The  religious  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  iMary  were  black  jnouks  of  the  oijev 
«f  St.  Benedict. 
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bear  a comparison  with  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain. 
In  a word  this  venerable  monument  of  ancient  times 
“ Looks  great  in  ruin,  noble  in  decay.” 

Its  massy  walls  however,  might  have  withstood  the  attacks  of 
time,  had  not  some  grants  from  the  crown  for  pulling  them 
down  and  carrying  away  the  stones  for  the  repair  of  other 
buildings,  greatly  contributed  to  its  destruction.  In  1701, 
King  William,  under  his  sign  manual  gave  license  to  pull 
down,  and  carry  away  as  many  of  the  stones  belonging  to  the 
Manor  or  Abbey  of  York,  as  should  be  set  out  and  approved  of 
by  Sir  William  Robinson,  Bart,  and  Robert  Byerley,  Esq, 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  county  goal.  Accordingly  a spa- 
cious stable  was  taken  down,  and  with  the  stones  procured  from 
that  and  other  parts  of  the  abbey,  the  present  Castle  of  York 
was  chiefly  built.  By  a license  from  Queen  Anne,  in  1705,  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Olave  was  repaired  with  stone  from  this 
abbey.  And  in  1715,  George  the  First  granted  a license  to. 
pull  down  and  carry  away  stone  from  the  dissolved  monastery 
of  St.  Mary,  at  York,  for  the  repair  of  the  church  of  St*  John,  at 
Beverley,  which  was  then  in  a ruinous  state,  In  consequence 
of  this  grant  a great  quantity  of  stone  was  carried  by  water  to 
Beverley.  The  foundations  of  the  wall  which  faced  and  ran 
parallel  to  the  river  being  all  of  ashlar  stone,  were  dug  up  and 
used  in  constructing  the  staith  or  quay  at  Lendal  Ferry,*  And 
of  late  years,  considerable  quantities  of  the  stone  belonging  to 
the  abbey  have  been  burned  into  lime,  or  carried  away  for  the 
repairing  of  roads  or  for  private  buildings.  At  present  the 
greatest  part  of  the  large  inclosure  of  this  monastery  is  a pas- 
ture : the  rest  of  the  ground  is  let  by  the  lessee  for  gardens : 
such  parts  of  the  palace  or  manor  as  are  now  tenantable,  are  let 
to  dilferent  persons  ; and  some  of  the  principal  apartments  are 
used  as  a boardins-school  for  ladies. 

The 

* Drake  saw  these  foundations  dug  up,  and  says  they  w ere  laid  very 
deep.  The  kitchens  and  other  oflices  of  the  abbey  stood  ne^  this  wail! . 
Drake’s  Ebor.  p.  577, 
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The  city  of  York,  as  it  now  stands,  is  nearly  two  miles  and 
three  quarters  in  circuit,  which  is  thus  measured; — 

Perches, 


From  tUcRed  To\v«r  to  Wulmgate  Bar 60 

From  Walmgate  l?ar  to  Fishergate  postern 99 

From  thence  to  Castlegate  postern— 58 

To  Skeldergato  |>ostein  34 

To  Micklegate  Bar J36 

To  Nortlj  Street  postern * 140 

To  Bootham  Bar 86 

To  Monk  Bar 116 

To  Laythorp  postern  66 

To  the  Rod  Tower  • • • • 80 

Total  perches 575 or 2 miles. 


o furlongs,  96  yards. 

The  entrances  into  the  city  are  by  four  principal  gates  or 
bars,  and  five  posterns.  The  gates  are : Micklegate  Bar  to  the 
south-west,  the  entrance  from  Tadcaster  ; Bootham  Bar  on  the 
north-west,  on  the  road  leading  to  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh  ; 
Monk  Bar,  the  entrance  from  Malton  and  Scarborough ; and 
Walmgate  Bar  on  the  south-etist,  the  road  to  Beverley  and  Hull. 
The  posterns  are  North  Street  postern,  Skeldergate  postern, 
Castlegate  postern,  Fishergate  postern,  Laythorp  postern,  and 
Longwalk  postern.  There  are  also  six  bridges,  viz.  Ouse 
bridge,  consisting  of  five  arches,  the  middlemost  of  wdiich  is 
cighty-one  feet  in  the  span,  and  seventeen  feet  high  ; Castlegate 
bridge,  of  one  arch ; Foss  bridge,  of  two  arches ; Laythorp 
bridge,  of  five  arches ; IMonk  bridge,  of  three  arches  ; and  the 
new  bridge,  in  the  Long  walk,  of  one  arch.  Of  all  these,  the 
first  alone  is  over  the  Ouse : all  the  others  are  over  the  Foss. 
Monk  bridge  is  in  the  suburbs,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  from  the  bar  and  the  walls  of  the  city. 

At  what  time  Ouse  bridge  was  first  built,  is  unknown  ; but  it 
is  certain,  that  stone  bridges  were  not  in  use  in  this  country  t?ll 
more  than  a century  after  the  conquest.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to 

Q 4?  be 
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be  doubted  that  this  bridge  was  of  wood  in  the  time  of  Arch- 
bishop St.  William  ; although  the  legendary  tale  of  the  miracle 
performed  on  the  occasion  of  its  breaking  down,  under  the  mul- 
titudes that  went  to  meet  him.  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  city, 
must  be  left  for  the  amusement  of  pious  credulity.  The  stone 
bridge  over  the  Ouse  is  supposed,  by  Drake,  to  have  been  built 
in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey,  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  year  1564,  a severe  frost  and 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  being  followed  by  a sudden  thaw,  the  river 
rose  to  an  extraordinary  height ; and  the  violence  of  the  flood, 
with  the  weight  of  the  ice,  broke  down  two  arches  of  the  bridge, 
by  which  accident  twelve  houses  were  overthrown,  and  twelve 
persons  were  drowned.  The  bridge  continued  for  some  time  in 
that  state,  but  was  at  last  rebuilt ; and  the  vast  dimensions  of 
the  principal  arch,  were  designed  to  open  a way  for  the  floods  in 
order  to  prevent  a similar  misfortune.  This  bridge,  however,  is 
about  to  be  taken  down  and  a new  one  is  now  building  close  by. 
A new  bridge  over  the  Foss  is  also  begun,  but  is  not  yet  in  any 
great  degree  of  forwardness. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  period  in  which  the  present  walls 
of  York  were  built.  A series  of  historical  evidence  shews,  that 
the  city  was  strongly  fortified  in  the  times  of  the  Saxon  and 
Danish,  as  well  as  of  the  Roman  government ; and  we  have  seen 
the  vigorous  resistance  which  it  made  against  the  arms  of  the 
Norman  conqueror.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  walls  were  re- 
built in  the  reign  of  Edward  the'  First,  about  the  time  wFen  the 
Scottish  wars  begun,  as  it  was  then  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
the  city  into  a good  state  of  defence  ; and  in  the  time  of  his  son 
and  successor,  Edward  the  Second,  the  Scots  made  such  inroads 
into  the  country,  as  to  penetrate  even  to  the  very  gates  of  York 
without  daring  to  undertake  the  siege.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third  we  find,  in  the  Fcedera,  a mandate  for  repairing  the 
fortifications  of  this  city,  with  the  method  of  defraying  the  ex- 
pence. Leland  gives  the  following  account  of  the  walls  and 
their  jtowers,  as  they  stood  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

“ The 
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The  towne  of  York  standith  by  west  and  est  of  Ouse  river 
running  through  it,  but  that  part  that  lyeth  by  est  is  twice  as 
gret  in  building  as  the  other. 

Thus  goeth  the  waul  from  the  ripe  of  Ouse  of  the  est  part 
of  the  cite  of  York. 

“ Fyrst  a grete  towre  with  a chain  of  yron  to  cast  over  the 
Ouse,  than  another  towre  and  soe  to  Bowdamgate : from  Bow- 
damgate  or  bar  to  Goodramgate  or  bar,  X towres ; thens  four 
towres  to  Laythorp  a postern-gate,  and  soe  by  a space  of  two  flite 
shotts  the  blind  and  deep  water  of  Fosse,  cumming  out  of  the 
forest  of  Galtres,  defendeth  this  part  of  the  cite  without  waules ; 
then  to  Waumgate  three  towres  and  thens  to  Fishergate,  stoppid 
up  sins  the  Communes  burnid  it  yn  the  tyme  of  king  Henry  the 
Seventh.  - 

“ Thens  to  the  ripe  of  Fosse  have  three  towres,  and  in  the 
three  a postern  ; and  thens  over  Fosse  by  a bridge  to  the 
castelle. 

“ The  west  part  of  the  cite  is  thus  ynclosed ; first  a turrit 
j and  soe  the  waul  runneth  over  the  side  of  the  dungeon  of  the 
castelle  on  the  west  side  of  Ouse,  right  agayne  the  castelle  on 
the  est  ripe.  The  plotte  of  this  castelle  is  now  called  Ould  Bade, 
and  the  area  and  ditches  of  it  doe  manifestly  appeare.  Betwixt 
j the  beginnyng  of  the  first  parte  of  this  west  waulle  and  Mickle- 
I gate,  be  IX  towers ; and  betwixt  it  and  the  ripe  agayne  of  Ouse, 

; be  XI  towres  ; and  at  this  XI  towres  be  a postern-gate,  and  the 
I towre  of  it  is  right  aga)m  the  est  towre,  to  draw  over  the  chain 
on  Ouse  betwixt  them.”  * Such  is  the  account  of  Leland, 
which  at  once  exhibits  the  state  of  the  fortifications  of  York, 
and  a specimen  of  the  English  language  in  the  days  of  Henry 
I the  Eighth,  f 

; After  the  siege  of  York,  in  1644,  the  walls  stood  in  great 
' need  of  repairs,  and  the  three  following  years  were  employed  in 
that  work.  Walmgate  Bar,  which  had  greatly  suffered  from  the 

battery 
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battery  on  Lamel  Hill,  and  had  been  undermined  in  the  siege, 
was  repaired,  as  appears  by  the  date,  A.  D.  164'8,  inscribed  un- 
der the  arms  of  the. city  over  the  outward  gate.  In  1666,  the 
walls  were  repaired  between  Monk  Bar  and  Laythorp  postern, 
as  also  near  Bootham  Bar,  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  In  1673, 
the  walls  between  Walmgate  Bar  and  the  Bed  Tower  were  taken 
down  and  repaired.  In  this  swampy  part  the  walls  run  upon 
arches.  But  what  adds  most  to  the  ornament,  if  not  to  the 
strength  of  the  city,  are  the  reparations  which  took  place  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  from  North  Street  to  Skeldergate 
postern,  and  from  Fishergate  postern  to  Walmgate  Bar.  Here 
the  walls  being  levelled  on  the  platform,  and  paved  with  brick, 
for  the  space  of  a mile,  form  a commodious  walk,  commanding 
an  agreeable  prospect  both  of  the  city  and  country. 

Of  the  four  great  gates  of  the  city,  Micklegate  Bar  is  the 
most  magnificent ; it  is  adorned  with  lofty  turrets,  and  finely  em- 
battled ; over . the  Roman  arch,  already  described,  hangs  a 
large  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  England  and  Franee,  painted 
and  gilt ; and  on  each  side  one  of  a less  size,  decorated  with 
the  arms  of  the  city. 

Bootham  Bar  is  a very  ancient  structure,  being  built  almost 
wholly  of  grit ; but  though  the  materials  are  Roman,  the  archi- 
tecture is  Gothic.  In  the  year  1719,  the  inside  of  the  gate 
was  rebuilt  with  freestone. 

Monk  Bar  is  a handsome  gate  : a great  quantity  of  grit  stones 
in  the  foundation  shew  its  antiquity  ; and  the  arms  of  France 
are  quartered  with  those  of  England  on  the  battlements.  Walm- 
gate Bar  is  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others ; towards  the 
foundation  are  some  large  blocks  of  grit,  but  the  arches,  &c. 
are  modern,  having  undergone  a thorough  repair,  in  1648,  after 
the  gate  had  been  almost  demolished  in  the  siege  by  the  parlia- 
jnentarian  army. 

York  is  divided  into  four  districts,  or  wards,  which  take 
their  names  from  the  four  gates  of  the  city,  viz.  Micklegate- 
fvard,  Bootham-ward,  Monk-ward,  and  Walmgate -ward. 

Micklegate- 
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Micklegate-ward,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  city,  is  encom- 
passed on  one  side  by  the  city  walls,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
river  Ouse,  This  ward  contains  six  parishes,  viz.  Bishophill, 
the  elder  and  younger.  Trinity,  St.  Martin’s,  St.  John’s,  and 
All-Saint’s. 

Bootham-ward  occupies  the  north-west  angle  of  the  city,  and 
has  in  its  district  three  parishes,  viz.  Belfrey’s,  St.  Helen’s,  and 
St.  Martin’s. 

Monk-ward  is  the  north-east  part  of  the  city,  and  comprises 
five  parishes : these  are.  Trinity,  St.  Cuthbert’s,  St.  Saviour’s, 
Christ’s,  and  St.  Sampson’s.  - 

Walmgate-ward  is  on  the  south-east,  and  contains  seven  pa- 
rishes, viz.  St.  Margaret’s,  St.  Dennis,  St.  George,  Crux,  All- 
Hallow’s,  St.  Mary’s,  and  St.  Michael’s.  These  four  divisions 
comprise  the  whole  city,  within  the  walls,  excepting  the  close  of 
the  cathedral. 

On  entering  the  city  by  Micklegate  Bar  the  first  object  that 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  antiquary,  is  an  ancient  gateway  on  the 
right  side  of  the  street.  This  was  the  portal  to  the  priory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  occupied,  v/ithin  its  precincts,  a large  ex- 
tent of  ground,  now  called  Trinity  Gardens,  the  property  of  the 
honourable  family  of  the  Goodrickes,  of  Ribstoiie,  near  Knares- 
borough. 

Behind  these  gardens,  almost  close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
within  a hundred  yards  of  the  Ouse,  is  a place  of  such  antiquity, 
as  to  elude  every  attempt  to  discover  its  origin.  In  the  most  an- 
cient writings  it  is  called,  Vetus  Ballium,”  or  Old  Bade,  a 
word  which  appears  to  be  of  Norman  etymology,  implying  a pri- 
son or  place  of  security.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  taken 
this  name  after  the  conquest,  when  the  French  language  was 
every  where  substituted  for  the  English  ; a circumstance  which 
renders  it  probable,  that  it  had  been  either  a prison  or  a for- 
tress prior  to  that  event.  William  the  Conqueror  is  said  to 

have 

* The  epithet  ‘f  old,”  given  it  by  the  Normans,  shews  that  it  rxist«id  be- 
fore tlicir  arrival, 
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have  built  two  castles  at  York  ; but  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
only  repaired  one,  or  perhaps  both,  or  at  the  most  raised  new 
superstructors  on  the  ancient  foundations.  Both  Leland  and 
Camden  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Old  Bade  is  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient castle.  * From  a fortress  it  became  the  archbishop’s  pri- 
son, but  when,  or  in  what  manner,  is  uncertain;  and  it  is  equally 
unknown  how,  or  at  what  time,  it  passed  from  the  ecclesiastical 
to  the  civil  jurisdiction  ; for,  at  present,  it  is  a part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  lord  mayor  and  the  communit}^  The  mount, 
which  forms  the  area  of  this  ruined  castle,  exactly  corresponds 
with  Clifford’s  Tower  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouse,  and  com- 
mands a finer  prospect  than  any  other  place  about  the  city. 

The  Castle  of  York,  now  the  county  goal,  stands  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  200  yards  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ouse, 
and  close  to  the  Foss,  which  being  brought  round  it  in  a deep 
mote  or  ditch,  renders  it  inaccessible,  except  from  the  city  on 
the  north.  Historical  evidence  sufficiently  proves,  that,  before 
the  Norman  conquest,  York  had  a castle,  which  Drake  supposes 
to  have  been  the  Old  Bade,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouse,  f 
The  castle  on  the  present  site,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
same  author,  was  built  by  William  the  Conquerer,  but  probably 
on  a Roman  foundation.  Having  fallen  to  decay,  it  was  repaired, 
or  rebuilt,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Third.  After  it  was  no 
longer  used  as  a fortress  it  was  converted  into  a county  prison  ; 
but  being  by  age  fallen  into  a ruinous  state,  it  was  taken  down  in 
the  year  1701,  and  the  present  superb  structure  erected:  the  ex- 
pence being  defrayed  by  a tax  of  three  pence  per  pound  rent  on  ail 
lands,  &c.  in  the  county,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
for  that  purpose.  The  prison  for  debtors  is  scarcely  any  where 
equalled : an  ascent  by  a fine  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  a 
floor  on  which  are  eleven  rooms,  each  sixteen  feet  square  and 
near  twelve  feet  high  ; above  these  is  the  same  number  of  rooms, 
and  all  of  them  are  airy  and  healthy.  On  the  ground  floor  are 

the 

* Leland,  uhi  supra.  Camd.  Gibs.  Edit.  fol.  717. 
t Drake’s  Eboracum,  p.  286. 
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the  gaoler’s  apartments.  In  the  left  wing  is  an  elegant  chapel. 
The  court-yard  for  the  felons  is  down  five  steps,  between  thetwo 
wings  : the  day  room  for  men  is  twenty-six  feet  by  eight:  the  cells 
are  fifteen  in  number,  each  about  seven  feet  and  a half  by  six  and 
a half,  and  about  eight  feet  and  a half  high.  There  are  four 
condemned  rooms,  about  seven  feet  square.  The  women  felons 
being  kept  separate,  have  two  court  yards : the  descent  to  their 
two  rooms,  a day  and  a night  room,  is  by  four  steps  : their  con- 
demned room  is  in  another  part  of  the  building,  and  near  it  is  a 
room  to  confine  disorderly  debtors.  The  Basilica,  or  New  County 
Hall,  built  at  the  expence  of  the  county,  was  opened  at  the  sum- 
mer assizes,  in  1777.  It  is  a superb  structure  of  the  Ionic  or- 
der, one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  forty-five  feet  in 
breadth.  In  the  south  end  is  the  court  for  the  trial  of  felons : 
in  the  north  end  is  the  court  of  Nisi  Prius;  each  of  these  is 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  crowned  with  a dome  forty  feet  high, 

: supported  by  twelve  Corinthian  columns.  Adjoining  to  these, 

are  proper  rooms  for  the  grand  and  petty  juries,  and  other  re- 
quisite apartments.  The  entrance  into  this  building  is  by  a loggio 
of  six  columns,  thirty  feet  in  height,  over  which  are  placed  the 
king’s  arms,  an  elegant  statue  of  justice,  and  other  emblematic 
j cal  figures.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  on  a more  mi- 
j hute  description  : it  suifices  to  observe,  that  York  Castle  is  es- 
j teemed  one  of  most  elegant,  commodious,  and  best  regulated 
; prisons  in  the  kingdom.  The  walls  are  about  1100  yards  in  cir- 
1 cuit,  and  it  has  a well  of  excellent  water. 

Adjoining  to  the  castle  is  a high  mount,  thrown  up  with  pro- 

Idigious  labour,  and  surrounded  with  a deep  ditch.  Its  distance 
from  the  Ouse  is  about  one  hundred  yards  ; and  it  appears  to  be 
I elevated  at  least  ninety  feet  above  the  level  of  that  river,  and 
! thirty  feet  above  the  site  of  the  castle  or  gaol,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  city.  On  the  summit  of  this  mount  stands  an  an- 
cient tow’er  of  a circular  form,  called  Clifford’s  Tower ; and,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  one  of  that  family  w'as  its  first  governor  after 
it  was  built  by  the  Norman  Conqueror,  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
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awing  the  city  and  country.  Drake,  on  the  authorities  o£  two 
excellent  antiquaries,  Sir  T.  Widdrington  and  Walter  Strick-* 
land,  Esq.  of  Boynton,  in  the  East  Riding,  informs  us  that  the 
Lords  Cliffords  were,  in  ancient  times,  called  Casteleyns,  or 
keeper  of  this  tower.  And  it  is  certain  that,  either  on  this  or 
some  other  title,  the  family  claimed  the  right  of  carrying  the 
city  sword  before  the  king  whenever  he  visited  York. 

This  castle,  in  time,  fell  to  decay,  and  Leland  found  it  in  a 
ruinous  state  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  But  on  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  between  Charles  the  First  and 
his  parliament,  it  was  completely  repaired  and  fortified  by  the 
direction  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  northern  parts,  and  Governor  of  York.  On  the  top  w^as 
made  a platform,  on  which  several  pieces  were  mounted:  a gar- 
rison was  appointed  for  its  defence,  and  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Cob 
was  its  governor  during  the  siege  of  the  city.  After  the  sur- 
render of  York,  in  IGff,  it  w^as  dismantled  of  its  garrison,  ex- 
cept this  tower,  of  which  Thomas  Dickinson,  the  lord  mayor,  a 
man  strongly  attached  to  the  parliamentarian  interest,  w^as  con- 
stituted governor.  It  continued  in  the  hands  of  his  successors, 
as  governors,  till  1683,  wEen  Sir  John  Reresby  was  appointed 
to  that  office  by  Charles  the  Second.  In  the  following  year, 
1684,  on  the  festival  of  St.  George,  about  ten  in  the  evening, 
the  magazine  took  fire  and  blew  up,  and  the  toW'^er  was  reduced 
to  a shell,  as  it  remains  at  this  day.  Whether  this  happened  ac- 
cidentally, or  by  design,  is  unknown  ; but  the  demolition  of  the 
“ minced  pie,”  was,  at  that  time,  a common  toast  in  the  city ; 
and  it  was  observed,  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son had  previously  removed  their  effects,  and  that  not  a single 
man  perished  by  the  explosion. 

This  mount,  as  already  observed,  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Old  Bade  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouse.  Within  the  tower, 
is  a well  of  excellent  water  : here  was  also  a dungeon  so  dark, 
as  not  to  admit  the  least  ray  of  light.  Drake  says,  “ by  the 
extraordinary  labour  required  for  the  raising  of  this  mount,  it 
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seems  to  have  been  efFected  by  no  less  than  a Roman  power, 
though  the  conqueror  might  build  the  present  structure,  the  in- 
side of  which  exhibits  a regularity  very  uncommon  in  a Gothic 
building.”  * But  we  have  no  such  topographical  knowledge  of 
Roman  Eboracum,  as  can  enable  the  present  age^.to  advance 
any  thing  beyond  conjecture  on  the  subject ; and  great  works 
have  been  performed  by  other  men,  as  well  as  by  Romans. 
The  tower,  mount,  ditches,  and  exterior  fortifications,  are  now 
private  property,  held  by  a grant  from  James  the  First. 

I Several  of  the  public  buildings  in  York  are  commodious  and 
I elegant,  particularly  the  JMansion-house,  for  the  residence  of  the 
I lord  mayor,  and  the  Guildhall,  which  has,  of  late,  undergone 
I ,some  repairs  and  improvements  : here  are  also  several  excellent 
] charity-schools  and  hospitals.  There  are  also  a great  number 
; of  elegant  private  houses.  The  city,  in  general,  is  well  built, 

Ij  although  some  mean  habitations  may  be  seen  towards  the  out- 
I skirts,  especially  in  the  south-eastern  part,  which  lies  between 
' Foss  bridge  and  Laythorpe  postern,  contiguous  to  the  Foss 
;|  Island  ; as  well  as  between  the  Foss  Island  and  Fishergate  pos- 
li,  tern.  These  parts  of  the  city  are  both  disagreeably  situated 
I and  thinl}^  inhabited  ; and,  from  the  Foss  bridge  on  both  sides  of 
I Walmgate  as  far  as  the  bar,  scarcely  any  thing  is  seen  but  ill** 

I built  houses  and  gardens. 

Although  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  city  is  totally  annihi- 
lated, it  has  still  a considerable  river  trade,  and  vessels  of  ] 20 
tons  burden  can  come  up  the  Ouse  as  far  as  the  bridge.  Nothing 
that  can  be  called  a manufacture  is  now  carried  on  in  York  ; but 
here  is  a considerable  trade  carried  on  in  gloves  and  drugs,  as 
1 well  as  in  printing  and  bookselling,  and  some  other  branches  of 
business.  The  historian  of  York  observes,  that  the  charters, 
^c.  granted  to  this  city,  by  different  monarchs,''  for  its  benefit, 
“ have  almost  proved  its  ruin,  by  preventing  strangers  from  set- 
tling in  it  and  establishing  manufactures.” f And  the  same  ob- 
servation may  be  made  of  many  other  corporate  towns,  where 

the 
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the  genius  of  trade  is  too  often  cramped  by  the  spirit  of  exclu- 
sion. York  is,  at  this  day,  chiefly  supported  by  its  numerous 
and  well-frequented  fairs,  the  assizes  for  the  county,  the  races, 
and  the  residence  of  many  of  the  gentry.  The  fairs  and  the 
assizes  held  for  so  extensive  and  populous  a county,  bring  a 
great  number  of  men  of  business,  and  cause  a great  deal  of 
money  to  be  spent  in  the  city.  The  races,  which  were  established 
in  1709,  also  attract  a numerous  concourse  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.,  Knavesmire,  a com- 
mon pasture  belonging  to  the  city,  is  esteemed  the  best  race- 
ground  in  England  for  seeing  the  diversion,  as  the  form  of  it 
is  that  of  a horse-shoe ; and  the  company  in  the  centre  can 
never  lose  sight  of  the  racers.  This  diversion,  whatever  loss  of 
money  and  time  it  may  cause  to  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  brings  a gain  of  several  thousands  annually  to  the  city. 

The  diversions  carried  on  during  the  winter,  contribute  to 
draw  company  to  York,  and  render  it  a sort  of  northern  metro- 
polis. The  theafre  is  w'ell  attended,  and  always  supplied  with 
good  actors.  And  the  magnificent  assembly-rooms,  erected  in 
the  last  century,  and  designed  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  are  an 
honour  to  the  city  and  to  the  architectural  taste  of  that  noble- 
man. The  grand  room,  is  an  antique  Egyptian  hall  from  Palladio, 
112  feet  in  length,  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  forty  in  height.  This 
room  consists  of  two  orders  : the  lower  part  with  forty-four  co- 
lumns and  capitals,  and  a beautiful  cornice,  displays  the  Corin- 
thian order:  the  upper  part  is  after  the  composite,  richly  adorned 
with  festoons,  resembling  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  with  a superb 
cornice,  curiously  ornamented  with  carved  work.  From  the  top 
of  this  room,  descend  thirteen  lustres  of  crown  glass,  each  car- 
rying eighteen  candles.  In  the  centre,  particularly,  is  a lustre 
most  curiously  carved,  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  east  end ; and,  on  the  right,  is  the  common 
assembly-room,  sixty-six  feet  in  length,  twenty-two  feet  in 
width,  and  twenty-two  in  height.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  a 
curious  fretwork.  At  the  end  of  this  room  is  an  entrance  into 
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another,  which  is  a cube  of  twenty-one  feet,  and  serves  as  a 
tea-room  for  the  ladies.  At  the  other  end,  eastward,  near  the 
grand  entrance,  is  a circular  room,  of  twenty-one  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  crowned  with  a cupola,  forty-five  feet  in  height: 
this  is  designed  for  the  gentlemen’s  gaming-room.  On  the  left 
hand  is  a room,  forty-three  feet  in  length,  fifteen  feet  in 
breath,  and  fifteen  in  height,  designed  for  the  grand  tea-room, 
beyond  which  are  closets,  drawing-rooms,  &c. ; near  it  is  also  a 
' spring  of  excellent  water.  The  vestibule  is  thirty-two  feet 
long,  twenty-one  broad,  and  twenty-one  high.  On  the  right 
and  left  are  preparative  rooms,  each  twenty-two  feet  long,  and 
eighteen  in  breadth.  The  front  is  adorned  with  a portico,  ’ 
supported  by  columns  of  stone.  These  rooms  are  generally 

I I well  attended ; and  during  the  race  week  in  particular,  when 
four  or  five  hundred  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  best  families  in 
the  kingdom,  meet  together,  they  display  such  an  assemblage 
of  elegance  and  beauty  as  few  places  in  Europe  can  equal. 

The  municipal  authority  in  York  resides  in  a corporation, 
consisting  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  a recorder,  two 
sherilfs,  a privy  council,  called  the  council  of  twenty-four, 
though  the  number  may  be  more  or  less,  and  the  common 
council  of  the  city,  which  consists  of  seventy-two  members. 
There  are  also  six  chamberlains,  a city  steward,  a town  clerk, 
a sword-bearer,  a mace-bearer,  three  coroners,  a prothonotary, 
four  attornies  of  the  sheriffs’  court,  and  a city  surgeon,  besides  a 
number  of  inferior  officers.  The  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  cham- 
! berlaiiis  are  annually  elected  : the  recorder  has  his  office  for  life. 
The  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  York  is  a place  of  great  honour 
and  trust ; if  he  uses  his  power  in  the  fullest  extent  he  is  nearly 
an  absolute  governor  within  his  district.*  He  is  the  king’s 
lieutenant  in  his  absence,  and  does  not  give  place  or  resign  the 
ensigns  of  his  authority  to  any  one  but  the  king  himself,  or 
the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown ; and  he  carries  the  mace 
VoL.  XVI.  R before 

* Drake’s  Ehor.  p.  185.  The  lord  mayor  is  elected  on  the  fifteenth  ©f 
January,  and  enters  on  his  office  the  third  of  February, 
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before  his  majesty  whenever  he  visits  York.  On  public  occa- 
sions he  is  habited  in  scarlet,  with  a rich  mantle  of  crimson  silk, 
and  a massy  chain  of  gold  before  him,  and  is  attended  by  the 
whole  municipality.  His  person  is  sacred,  and  whoever  abuses 
or  insults  him,  is  fined,  imprisoned,  or  otherwise  severely  pu- 
nished. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  describe  the  functions  of  the 
several  municipal  officers  and  magistrates  of  the  city.  We 
shall  only  observe,  that  the  recorder  is,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
a justice  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  quorum.*  He  sits  at  the 
lord  mayor’s  right  hand,  as  an  assistant  to  him  and  the  bench ; 
and  among  his  other  functions,  he  is  the  orator  of  the  corpo- 
ration on  all  public  occasions.  The  sheriffs  have  a double 
function,  ministerial  and  judicial : by  the  first  they  execute  all 
processes  and  precepts  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  make  returns 
of  the  same ; and  by  the  second  they  hold  several  courts  of  a 
distinct  nature.  The  council  of  twenty-four,  with  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldengen,  compose  an  upper  house.  The  common 
council  represents  the  whole  body  of  citizens;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  its  members,  when  duly  summoned,  to  attend  the  lord 
ipayor  and  aldermen,  in  order  to  advise  and  consult  on  the 
affairs  of  the  city. 

From  the  census  of  1811,  the  population  of  York  is  found  to 
be  19,016.  In  the  year  1801  it  amounted  to  only  16,846. 
This  exhibits  an  increase  of  2,170  during  the  last  ten  years  ; a 
circumstance  which  shews  that  the  city  is  now  very  far  from 
being  in  a declining  state. 

Biography  a pleasing  and  interesting  accompaniment  to 
local  history ; but  to  narrate  the  lives  of  all  the  eminent  men 
that  so  ancient  and  celebrated  a city  as  York  has  produced, 
would  be  far  too  copious  a subject  for  the  limits  prescribed  to 
this  work ; we  shall  therefore  compress  this  article  within  as 

narrow 

* There  , are  also  two  learned  counsellors,  who  are  called  the  city 
counsel,  and  by  virtue  of  their  office  are  justices  of  the  peace  and  of 
quomm. 
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narrow  a compass  as  possible,  and  confine  ourselves  to  a few  of 
the  most  remarkable  particulars.  Waving  the  subject  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  whose  birth  at  York  is  at  least  extremely 
problematical,  we  shall  begin  with  a short  sketch  of  a person 
who  is  not  less  an  honour  to  the  city^ 

Flaccus  Albinus  was  a native  of  York.  He  imbibed  the 
rudiments  of  learning  under  the  venerable  Bede,  and  com- 
pleted his  education  under  Archbishop  Egbert,  who  appointed 
him  to  superintend  his  celebrated  library.  He  afterwards  tra- 
velled abroad  ; and  his  extraordinary  genius  and  erudition  soon 
made  him  known  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  who  reigned 
over  France  and  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  much  by  his  patronage  of  letters  as  by 
his  victories  and  conquests.  Alcuin  was  invited  to  the  court  of 
the  emperor,  where  he,  in  conjunction  with  other  learned  men, 
formed  a sort  of  academy  in  the  imperial  palace.  Of  all  the 
. literati  whom  the  munificence  of  Charlemagne  drew  to  his 
court,  Alcuin  was  the  most  highly  distinguished.  His  acade- 
j mical  institutions  are  generally  regarded  as  the  foundations  of 
I the  university  of  Paris ; and  that  celebrated  capital  of  France 
! appears  to  owe  the  origin  of  its  literary  fame  to  a native  of 
York.  The  emperor  patronized  him  with  a liberality  becoming 
I the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world : he  conferred  on  him  a 
|-  variety  of  honours  and  emoluments;  and  among  others  he  gave 
' him  the  rich  Abbey  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours,  where,  in  the  year 
I 804,  he  closed  the  scene  of  his  mortal  existence. 

I ' Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  son  of  the  valiant 
Earl  Siward,  was  born  at  York,  and  w^as  in  the  cradle  when 
his  father  died  in  that  city.  His  name  is  rendered  famous  in 
English  history  by  his  memorable  defence  of  York  against  the 
Norman  Conqueror,  to  whose  policy  he  at  last  fell  a sacrifice. 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  a celebrated  traveller,  was  the  son 
of  Christopher  Herbert,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Herbert, 
merchant,  and  alderman  of  York.  He  was  born  in  this  city; 
and  after  finishing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  was  sent  to  travel, 
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in  the  year  1626,  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  his  kinsman,  who 
gave  him  a sufficient  allowance  for  his  expences,  and  designed 
to  procure  his  advancement.  After  spending  some  years  in 
travelling  through  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  waited  on  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  invited  him  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day  at  Baynard’s 
Castle,  in  London,  But  the  earl  dying  suddenly  that  very 
night,  all  his  expectations  of  preferment,  through  his  interest, 
were  frustrated,  and  he  left  England  a second  time,  in  order  to 
visit  several  parts  of  Europe,  On  finishing  his  travels  he  mar- 
ried, and  settled  in  his  native  country,  where  he  dispelled  the 
taedium  vitae  by  literary  pursuits. 

In  the  time  of  the  rebellion  he  adhered  to  the  parliament, 
and  became  one  of  the  commissioners  who  resided  in  the  army 
with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  He  continued  in  this  station  till,  at 
the  treaty  of  Holdenby,  in  1646,  he  was  put  upon  the  king  as 
one  of  his  menial  servants,  among  others,  in  the  room  of 
several  of  his  own,  whom  his  majesty  was  forced  to  part  with  to 
oblige  the  commissioners  of  the  parliament.  In  this  situation  he 
became  a convert  to  the  royal  cause,  and  continued  with  thd^ 
king  till  that  unfortunate  monarch  was  brought  to  the  block. 

In  consideration  of  his  faithful  services  to  his  father,  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  Charles  the  Second,  immediately 
after  his  restoration,  created  him  a baronet,  by  the  name  of 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  of  Tintern,  in  Monmouthshire,  where  he 
possessed  an  estate. 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert  died  at  York,  in  the  year  1681,  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  St.  Crux,  in  Foss-gate.  He  was  during  his  whole  life  a 
great  observer  of  men  and  things ; and  he  wrote  a relation  of 
his  travels  in  Africa  and  Asia,  especially  in  the  Persian  domi- 
nions, and  in  several  parts  of  India  and  the  oriental  islands.* 
He  also  left  behind  him  at  his  death,  an  historical  account  of 

the 

* The  fourth  edition  of  these  Travels  was  published  at  London,  A.  D. 
1677,  fol.  with  plates.  . K is  now  a very  scarce  book. 
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the  last  two  years  of  the  life  of  Charles  the  First,  which  he 
entitled  “ Threnodia  Carolina.” 

Christopher  Cartwright,  a native  of  York,  and  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  was  a learned  divine,  not  only  thoroughly 
skilled  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  but  also 
well  versed  in  Rabinical  learning,  for  which  he  is  honour- 
ably mentioned  by  Vorstius,  in  his  Bibliotheca:  his  annotations 
on  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  are  generally  approved  by 
men  of  erudition. 

Marmaduke  Fothergill,  was  born  at  York,  A.  D.  1652, 
in  the  great  house,  anciently  called  Percy’s  Inn,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  earls  of  Northumberland.  His  father  was  an 
opulent  citizen,  having  acquired  a good  fortune  by  trade. 
Marmaduke,  his  eldest  son,  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Before  the  revo- 
lution he  was  possessed  of  the  living  of  Skipwith,  in  this  county, 
which  he  then  quitted,  as  well  as  his  pretensions  to  the  rectory 
of  Lancaster,  of  which  he  had  a promise  for  the  next  presen- 
tation. After  that  time  he  never  took  any  oath  of  allegiance, 
but  lived  on  the  income  of  his  estate  in  a very  contented  and 
cheerful  manner.  Being  a great  admirer  of  learning  and 
learned  men,  he  often  visited  the  university,  alwaj^s  travelling 
on  foot,  and  performed  all  the  exercises  and  gave  the  usual 
treat  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity ; but  in  consequence 
of  his  not  complying  with  the  government  oaths,  he  never  as- 
sumed the  title.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  piety, 
and  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities  no  man  had  a more  extensive 
knowledge.  Drake  gives  the  following  description  of  his  per- 
son ; “ In  stature  he  was  of  a middle  size,  somewhat  corpulent, 
but  of  so  robust  a constitution  that  no  cold  could  effect,  having 
used  himself  so  much  to  harden  it,  that  in  the  depth  of  winter  he 
has  frequently  jumped  out  of  bed  and  rolled  in  the  snow,  with- 
out danger.  His  deportment  was  grave  and  majestic,  his  hair 
white  as  wool;  with  a clear  sanguine  complexion  and  manlike 
features,  he  had  altogether  the  air  of  a primitive  father.” 
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Though  he  had  no  church,  he  read  the  common  prayer  daily 
to  his  own  family ; and  his  life  was  a continual  sermon  to  all 
who  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  his  conversation.  His  death  was 
suitable  to  such  a life ; remarkably  easy,  resigned,  and  cheerful, 
and  supported  by  a firm  hope  of  a glorious  immortality.  He 
died  in  the  year  1731,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine;  and  his 
library,  given  by  his  widow,  makes  a valuable  addition  to  that 
of  the  cathedral,* 


AINS  ry  OF  YORK. 

Bishopthorpe.  — The  Ainsty  of  York  contains  but  few 
places  that  merit  particular  notice.  Bishopthorpe,  anciently 
St.  Andrew’s-thorpe,  alias  Thorpe  super  Usam,  or  Thorpe  upon 
Ouse,  although  only  a small  village,  becomes  of  some  note 
from  containing  the  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  York.  This 
manor  of  Thorpe  St,  Andrew’s  was  purchased  of  divers  foeffors 
by  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey,  who  granted  it,  and  the  man- 
sion-houses thereto  appertaining,  to  the  chapter  of  York,  on 
condition  that  they  should  grant  it  to  his  successors,  for  the 
annual  rent  of  twenty  marks.  Out  of  this  sum,  the  treasurer 
of  the  cathedral,  into  whose  hands  it  was  paid,  was  enjoined  to 
pay  six  pounds  yearly  for  the  maintenance  of  a chaplain,  pre- 
sentable by  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  was  to  celebrate  mass 
in  his  chapel  at  Thorpe  for  the  souls  of  John,  late  King  of 
England,  of  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey,  and  of  all  the  faiths 
ful,  deceased. 

The  palace  of  Bishopthorpe  was  built  by  the  said  Walter  de 

Grey ; 

* Tiie  life  of  that  singular  man,  Robert  Flower,  known  by  the  name  of 
Sir  Robert  of  Knaresboroiigh,  is  referred  to  the  description  of  that  place, 
which  was  the  chief  theatre  of  his  life,  although  he  was  a native  of  York. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  that  in  May,  1606,  John  Lepton,  Esq, 
of  York,  rode  for  a considerable  wager,  six  successive  days,  between 
York  and  London,  and  completed  his  journeys  every  day  before  it  was 
Drake’s  Ebor.  p.  377* 
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Grey;  and  the  chapel  is  still  seen  where  his  chantry  was 
founded.  But  the  house  has  had  several  reparations  by  the 
- succeeding  archbishops.  The  gardens  contiguous  to  the  palace 
were  laid  out  almost  wholly  at  the  expence  of  Archishop 
Sharpe ; and  the  house  received  great  alterations  from  Archbi- 
shop Dawes.  Archbishop  Gilbert  altered  the  windows  in  the 
large  dining-room,  laid  the  floor  in  the  hall  with  Roche  Abbey 
stone  and  black  marble,  repaired  the  staircase  in  the  hall,  and 
ornamented  the  walls  and  ceiling.  He  also  embellished  the  old 
drawing-room  above  stairs,  which  has  since  been  used  for  the 
library.  But  Archbishop  Drummond  made  the  most  consider- 
able improvements ; he  built  the  stables,  coach-houses,  &c.  in 
1763 ; and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  were  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  gateway  and  porter’s-lodge,  which  were  finished 
in  September,  1765.  In  the  following  year,  1766,  the  addition 
to  the  palace  was  begun,  consisting  of  a servants’-hall,  butler’s 
pantry,  large  drawing-room,  vestibule,  and  audience-room : the 
drawing-room  and  vestibule  are  finished  with  great  taste,  in  the 
Gothic,  or  rather  Anglo-Normannic  style  of  architecture.  Those 
rooms  with  the  elegant  front  and  portico  were  finished  in  1769, 
under  the  direction  of  that  celebrated  architect,  Mr.  Thomas 
Atkinson,  of  York.  In  the  drawing-room  is  a well-finished 
chimney-piece  of  statuary  and  Sienna  marble.  In  the  best 
dining-room  is  also  a grand  Doric-columned  chimney-piece,  of 
veined  marble,  which  was  fixed  there  at  the  same  time ; and 
many  alterations  were  m.ade  in  the  lodging-rooms.  The  kitchen- 
garden,  pleasure-grounds,  &c.  were  completed  in  1767.  Arch- 
bishop Drummond  also  embellished  the  chapel,  by  adding  win- 
dows of  stained  glass,  the  work  of  Mr.  Pecket,  of  York.  But 
it  was  not  the  palace  alone  that  displayed  this  prelate’s  munifi- 
cence : he  also  took  down  and  rebuilt  the  parish  church  in  an 
elegant  manner,  in  the  year  1766,  and  adorned  it  with  a curious 
window,  which  w’as  brought  from  the  Castle  of  Cawood.  * 

R 4-  Nun- 

• INIost  of  the  stone  used  in  building  the  gateway  and  front  of  the 
palace  was  brought  fronj  Cawood  Castle. 
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NuN-AppLEtON  took  its  name  from  a priory  of  Nuns  founded 
here  by  Adeliza  de  St.  Quintin.  In  the  conventual  church  was 
a chantry,  of  which  the  convent  had  the  patronage.  Thomas, 
Lord  Fairfax,  whose  ancestors  had  a grant  of  the  site  and 
estates  of  this  nunnery,  built  here  a handsome  house,  which 
was  afterwards  purchased  from  that  family  by  Mr.  Milner,  a 
merchant  of  Leeds,  whose  grandson.  Sir  William  Mordaunt 
Milner,  has  it  now  in  possession. 

Bolton  Percy  anciently  contained  in  its  township  eight 
carucates  of  land,  held  by  Robert  de  Percy  of  the  heirs  of 
Henry  de  Percy,  Baron  of  Topcliffe,  who  held  it  of  the  king, 
in  capite,  at  the  rent  of  four  shillings  per  annum.  King  Ed- 
ward the  First  granted  license  to  Robert  de  Percy  to  embattle 
his  mansion-house  at  Bolton.  In  the  Doomsday  Book  the  lands 
of  William  de  Percy  are  said  to  lie  in  the  wapentake  of  the 
Ainsty:  it  is  also  noticed,  that  he  had  a wood  at  Bolton,  a mile 
long  and  half  a mile  in  breadth.  This  was  the  wood  of  which 
a great  part  was  given  by  Robert  de  Percy  to  the  building  of 
the  cathedral  of  York.  The  manor  afterwards  descended  to 
the  Lords  of  Beaumont,  who  had  here  a manor-house,  the  site 
of  which  is  still  apparent.  The  parish  church  of  Bolton  Percy 
is  one  of  the  neatest  in  this  part  of  the  country ; it  was  built 
by  Thomas  Parker,  who  died  rector  of  it  in  1423 ; but  it  was 
not  consecrated  till  the  following  year. 

After  briefly  noticing  the  places  most  worthy  of  remark  in 
the  Ainsty,  we  shall  proceed  to  those  of  the  North  Riding, 
beginning  with  the  Vale  of  York.  We  shall  then  describe  those 
which  are  situated  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county, 
afterwards  making  a circuit  through  Cleveland,  the  Eastern 
Moors,  and  the  sea-coast. 

In  proceeding  northward  from  York  towards  Malton,  the  first 
place  that  attracts  attention  is  Sheriff  Hutton,  a pretty 
large,  but  irregularly  built  village,  in  the  Avapentake  of  Bul- 
mer,  about  ten  miles  from  York,  and  containing  about  six 
hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the 

southern 
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southern  extremity  of  the  Howardian  Hills,  and  near  the 
edge  of  the  low  and  level  tract  which  was  formerly  co- 
vered by  the  forest  of  Galtres.  The  church  is  a large  struc- 
ture, dedicated  to  St.  Helen ; but  Sheriff-Hutton  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  castle,  which  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  village.  It  is  a venerable  ruin,  consisting  of  seven  stately 
towers,  in  one  of  which  are  two  spacious  rooms,  almost  entire, 
especially  the  uppermost,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  remains  of 
a painting,  but  too  much  defaced  to  exhibit  any  distinguishable 
representation.  This  castle  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  by  Bertrand  de  Bulmer : * it  afterwards  came  into 
the  possession  of  Geoffrey  de  Nevil,  who  married  the  heiress 
of  the  family  of  Bulmer.  Ralph  de  Nevil,  the  first  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  repaired  the  injuries  wdiich  it  had  sustained 
by  time  and  by  violence  ; and  at  his  death,  in  1389,  left  it,  to- 
gether with  other  large  estates,  to  Sir  Ralph  Nevil,  his  son 
and  heir.  This  Sir  Ralph,  at  his  decease,  bequeathed  it  to  his 
grandson,  Ralph,  who  during  his  own  life  gave  it,  together  with 
the  manor  and  other  estates,  to  his  son,  Richard  Nevil, 
created  Earl  of  Salisbury.  This  nobleman  adhering  to  the 
party  of  Richard,  Duke  of  T ork,  in  the  civil  wars  between  the 
rival  houses.of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  in  1460,  and  soon  after  beheaded  at  Pon- 
tefract. His  estates  being  confiscated  to  the  crown,  Henry  the 
Sixth  appointed  Sir  John  Nevil,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  con- 
stable of  the  Castle  of  Sheriff-Hutton.  In  this  office  he  vras 
succeeded  by  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick,  Richard  Nevil, 
who  being  slain  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
April,  1471,  his  lands  were  seized  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  and 
this  castle  and  manor  were  given  to  Richard,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, the  king’s  brother.  After  this  prince  had  usurped  the 
throne  by  the  name  of  Richard  the  Third,  the  Castle  of  Sheriff- 
Hutton  became  the  prison  of  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence : Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  the 

Fourth, 

* Caniden’s  Brit.  fol.  755.  Gibson’s  edit. 
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Fourth,  was  also  confined  here  by  Richard.*  After  Henry  the 
the  Seventh  ascended  the  throne,  these  two  royal  prisoners 
were  brought  from  Sheriff-Hutton  to  London.  The  unfortu- 
nate Warwick,  the  last  male  heir  of  the  house  of  York,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  put  to  death.  The 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  reserved  for  a more  favourable  destiny : 
Henry  the  Seventh,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  title  and  unite 
the  two  rival  houses,  made  her  his  queen.  This  manor  and 
castle  are  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

About  four  miles  farther,  towards  the  north-east,  is  Castle 
Howard,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  This  magnifi- 
cent mansion  was  built  from  a design  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh, 
in  the  same  style  as  Blenheim  House,  in  Oxfordshire,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Castle  of  Hinderskelf,  which  was  destroyed  by 
an  accidental  fire.  Castle  Howard  has  a longer  line  of  front 
than  Blenheim  House,  and  its  exterior  is  extremely  magnificent : 
the  state  apartments  are  particularly  distinguished  for  grandeur 
of  appearance ; but  it  is  remarked,  that  the  ceilings  of  the 
rooms  in  general  exceed  the  usual  proportion  in  height.  The 
princely  collection  of  paintings,  statues,  busts,  &c.  with  which 
this  mansion  is  enriched,  afford  a high  gratification  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  fine  arts,  whilst  the  liberality  of  the  noble  pro- 
prietor, in  admitting  the  public  to  view  this  elegant  repository, 
entitles  him  to  grateful  applause. 

The  hall  is  thirty-five  feet  square,  and  sixty  feet  high,  ter- 
minating at  the  top  in  a spacious  dome,  100  feet  high,  and 
adorned  with  columns  of  the  Corinthian  and  composite  order. 
The  wails  are  painted  by  Peligrini  wdth  the  history  of  Phaeton, 
and  the  room  is  ornamented  with  several  antique  statues  and 
busts : the  statues  are  those  of  Augustus,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Sabina,  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  the  attitude  and  dra- 
pery, Julia  Mammea,  the  consort  of  Septimius  Severus,  Bac- 
chus, Ceres,  Diodumenus,  successor  to  Caraccala,  the  drapery 

excellent. 
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excellent.  The  busts  are,  Paris,  Adrian,  Lucius  Verus,  Vitel- 
lius,  a Bacchanal,  Epaphroditus,  and  Marcus  Antoninus. 

The  saloon  is  thirty-four  feet  by  twenty-four : the  ceiling  is 
ornamented  with  a representation  of  Aurora.  The  statues  and 
busts  are  Jupiter  Serapis,  Pallas,  Cupid,  Commodus,  Domitian, 
Enobarbus,  father  of  Nero,  Didius  Julianus,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  lions,  buffaloes,  &c. 

The  dining-room  is  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty  one.  The 
chimney-piece  is  supported  by  fluted  columns  of  Sienna  marble: 
its  cornice  is  of  Sienna  and  white  marble,  with  groups  in  the 
middle,  of  polished  white ; and  upon  it  are  three  bronzes, 
Brutus,  Cassius,  and  the  Laocoon.  There  are  also  two  slabs 
of  Sicilian  jasper,  and  a valuable  urn  of  fine  green  porphyry, 
with  two  busts,  one  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  other  of  a Bac- 
chanal. 

The  saloon  above  stairs,  thirty-three  feet  by  twenty-six,  has 
four  beautiful  tables ; two  of  them  of  grey  granite,  the  two 
others  antique  yellow,  with  busts  and  paintings.  The  walls  are 
painted  by  Peligrini.  Upon  the  ceiling  are  Venus  and  Mi- 
nerva, and  a representation  of  the  principal  incidents  in  the 
I story  of  Troy,  viz.  the  Rape  of  Helen,  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
1 genia,  Achilles  in  disguise  in  the  midst  of  the  daughters  of 
Laomedes,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  contending  for  the  armour  of 
i Achilles,  the  Conflagration  of  Troy,  and  Eneas  carrying  An- 
; chises  on  his  shoulders  from  the  flames. 

The  drawing-room,  twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty-three,  is 
adorned  with  rich  tapestry,  from  the  designs  of  Rubens,  and 
with  two  fine  pillars  of  green  porphyry,  upon  one  of  which  is  a 
i black  head,  and  on  the  other  a sylvan  deity.  Here  are  also 
several  fine  bronzes,  and  a bust,  esteemed  the  finest  ever 
brought  into  England,  which  was  found  at  Rome,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  present  Earl  of  Carlisle,  when  he  visited  that 
city  with  Lord  Morpeth. 

The  blue  drawing-room  is  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty : the 

pavement 
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pavement  is  mosaic.  Here  are  two  tables  of  verd  antique,  and 
a number  of  busts  and  paintings. 

The  state,  or  gold  bed-room,  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty- 
four,  is  hung  with  fine  Brussels  tapestry,  after  the  designs  of 
Teniers.  The  chimney-piece  is  extremely  elegant,  being  sup- 
ported by  Corinthian  columns;  the  shafts  of  Sienna  marble; 
the  capitals,  bases,  and  cornice  of  white,  with  pigeons  of  white 
marble,  polished  in  the  corner  of  the  frieze.  Upon  it  is  a bust 
of  Jupiter  Serapis.  In  the  ornaments  above  is  the  Doge  of 
Venice,  performing  the  ceremony  of  espousing  the  sea,  by 
Canaletti, 

The  green  damask-room,  twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty-two, 
has  a chimney-piece  of  beautiful  white  marble.  This  room  is 
embellished  with  two  verd  antique  pillars,  and  other  elegant 
ornaments. 

The  yellow  bed-room,  twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty-three,  is 
hung  with  rich  tapestry,  representing  Venus  blindfolded  by 
Cupid.  The  pictures  are  fine. 

The  silver  bed-room  has  a beautiful  chimney-piece,  adorned 
with  busts,  and  a variety  of  curious  embellishments. 

The  blue  room,  eighteen  feet  by  sixteen,  contains  two  ele- 
gant tables ; one  a valuable  piece  of  green  antique  oriental 
marble,  the  other  of  alabaster  ; with  a number  of  fine  paintings. 

The  breakfast-room,  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty-one,  is  em- 
bellished with  elegant  tables,  bronzes,  and  pictures. 

The  museum,  twenty-four  feet  square  ; and  the  antique  gal- 
lery, one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  by  twenty,  contains  a vast 
assemblage  of  curiosities,  as  urns,  which  have  contained  the 
ashes  of  ancient  heroes,  pieces  of  mosaic  work,  and  the  busts  of 
Csesar,  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  Cato,  Geta,  Virgil,  Homer, 
Hercules,  &c.  In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  museum  is  a 
cylindrical  altar,  about  four  feet  and  a half  high,  which  once 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  On  the  top  of  this  altar  is 
placed  a tablet,  bearing  this  inscription : * — ^ 

* The  writer  of  this  volume  copied  the  inscription  on  the  spot,  in  July,  181Q« 
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'*  Pass  not  this  ancient  altar  witli  disdain  ; 

’Twas  once  in  Delphi’s  sacred  temple  rear’d. 

From  this  the  Pythian  pour’d  her  mystic  strain, 

WJiile  Greece  its  fate  in  anxious  silence  heard. 

What  chief,  what  hero  cf  the  Achaian  race, 

Might  not  to  this  have  bowed  w ith  holy  awe, 

Have  clung  in  pious  reverence  round  its  base. 

And  from  the  voice  inspir’d,  receiv’d  the  law  ? 

A British  chief,  as  fam’d  in  arms  as  those, 

Has  borne  this  relic  o’er  the  ItaUan  waves, 

In  war  still  friend  to  science,  this  bestows, 

And  Nelson  gives  it  to  the  land  he  saves.” 

The  superb  paintings  which  adorn  this  princely  mansion  excite 
the  admiration  of  every  lover  of  the  arts ; we  shall  therefore 
endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a correct  catalogue  of  this  splen- 
did collection. 

No.  1.  The  finding  of  Moses. Don  Diego  Velasques, 

If  this  picture  had  not  been  presented  by  the  court  of  Spain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  as  a w^ork  of  that  master,  it  might  have 
been  doubted  whether  it  were  not  painted  by  some  other  of 
those  great  Spanish  artists,  with  whose  works  those  who  have 
not  visited  Spain  are  hut  little  acquainted.  This  picture,  by 
whatever  hand,  is  a great  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  art, 
and  'was  considered  as  one  of  the  first  ornaments  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  at  Paris. 

No.  2.  A portrait  of  Snyders,  the  famous  painter  of  ani- 
mals.   * Vandyck, 

This  'W'as  painted  in  the  best  days  of  Vandyck,  either  before  he 
came  to  England  and  made  portrait-painting  his  profession,  or 
before,  like  most  other  portrait-painters,  he  undertook  more 
than  he  could  finish  with  spirit  or  care.  The  sober  dignity  of 
the  attitude,  the  exact  imitation  of  nature  in  the  head  and 
hands,  the  industrious  finishing  of  every  part,  and  the  exquisite 
colouring,  show  how’  much  he  had  benefitted  by  the  works  of 
Titian,  the  instruction  of  Rubens,  and  his  study^  of  simple  nature. 

No.  3- 
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No.  3.  Herodias,  with  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.*  •Rulens^ 

This  is  a melancholy  subject,  finely  treated.  The  ferocious 
beauty  of  Herodias  is  well  contrasted  with  the  softer  traits  of 
her  daughter ; and  the  splendid  colouring  and  wonderful  effect 
of  the  whole,  compensate  the  horror  of  the  scene  which  it 
exhibits. 

No.  4.  The  Circumcision. Giov.  de  Bellini. 

A beautiful  specimen  of  the  great  instructor  of  Titian  and 
Giorgioni.  The  subject  is  admirably  treated;  the  heads  re- 
markably fine,  and  the  draperies  elegantly  coloured  and 
finished. 

No.  5.  The  intombing  of  Christ.  • • Ludov.  Caraccu 

This  picture  displays  an  union  of  grandeur  and  simplicity  ; and 
in  the  drawing  and  composition  is  equal  to  most  of  the  works 
of  Amiibal : it  was  held  in  particular  estimation  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Nos.  6 and  7.  Two  landscapes.  Annibol  Caracci, 

Large  size,  the  scenes  well  chosen,  the  execution  admirable. 

No.  8.  Portraits  of  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara. Tintoretto. 

No.  9.  Portrait.  • Gia.  Bassano. 

No.  10.  Portrait  of — , brother  to  the  Queen  of  Cyprus. 

Titian. 

Finely  composed,  and  in  Tltian^s  best  manner.  The  shades 
are,  by  time,  become  somewhat  dark. 

No.  11.  Portrait  of  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Vandyck., 

No.  12.  Portrait  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  Ditto. 

No.  1 3.  Abraham  going  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac.  Rembrandt. 

Nos.  14  and  15.  Old  copies  of  the  two  rival  pictures  of 
Guido  and  Dominichino,  at  Rome. — Good  copies,  and  very 
valuable,  as  the  originals  are  in  a state  of  rapid  decay. 

No.  16.  Mars  and  Venus. Julio  Romano. 

A small,  but  fine  and  valuable  picture,  purchased  from  the 
Cornaro  Palace  at  Venice. 

No,  17.  Adoration  of  Christ  by  the  Wise  Men.  • •Mabeuse. 

This 
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This  picture  is  a most  wonderful  production  of  the  art.  Though 
painted  almost  300  years  ago,  it  appears,  fi’om  the  freshness  of 
its  colours,  to  have  been  finished  within  the  last  century. 
Every  part  is  touched  with  laborious  minuteness;  and  the  dra- 
peries, ornaments,  of  jew^ellery,  &c.  are  sufficient  for  the  em- 
ployment of  years. 

No.  18.  A collection  of  portraits  of  the  principal  characters 
that  composed  the  courts  of  Francis  the  Second,  Charles  the 
Ninth,  and  Henry  the  Third,  kings  of  France.  . •Jennet, 

No.  19.  The  family  of  Henry  the  Second,  King  of  France. 

Ditto. 

No.  20.  Charles  the  First,  King  of  England,  and  his  son, 


the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Stone. 

I No.  21.  A mastiff  dog,  with  cats.  Titian. 

This  picture  was  obtained  from  the  Cornaro  Palace  at  Venice, 
and  is  a fine  specimen  of  art. 

Nos.  22  and  23.  Two  landscapes.  * ZaccarellL 


1 1 The  smallest  size  in  the  collection,  but  finely  executed. 

Nos.  24  and  25.  The  insides  of  temples. Panini. 

I Nos.  26  and  27.  Two  large-sized  pictures  of  sheep,  and 

I other  cattle.  Rosa  di  Tivola. 

[ No.  28.  The  Warren  Hill,  at  Newmarket. Wooton. 

0 Curious,  as  marking  the  change  of  costume,  &c. 

' No.  29.  The  family  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  when  Lord-Lieu- 

vj  tenant  of  Ireland.  Wheatley. 

I This  picture  is  said  to  be  valuable  for  the  fidelity  of  the  por- 
( traits. 

J No.  SO.  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Howard,  said  to  be  a present 
» from  Cardinal  Ottobonito  Hemy,  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Carlo  Maratti. 
‘1  No.  31.  A portrait  of  great  effect,  and  by  a master  whose 

( works  are  scarce.  Dominico  Fetti. 

No.  32.  Penelope  and  Ulysses.  Primaticcio. 

No.  33.  A young  Duke  of  Parma  and  his  Dwarf.  Corregio. 
i Purchased  in  Italy,  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

' No.  34.  Venus,  with  Adonis  dead.  Cavalieri  Libor i. 

1 Ne,  35 Vandervelde. 

No.  36, 
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No.  36.  Vangoen, 

No.  37.  Portrait  of  Omai.  • • Sir  Josh.  Reynolds., 

The  artist  seems  to  have  taken  extraordinary  pains  with  this 
piece : the  masterly  management  of  the  drapery,  which  is  of 
one  uniform  colour  ; the  dignified  simplicity  of  the  figure,  and 
the  beautiful  landscape  introduced,  render  this  painting  equal 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

No.  38.  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  Salvator  Rosa. 

No.  39.  Portrait  of  Frederic,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  when  young, 
in  the  robes  of  the  noble  order  of  the  Garter.*  • Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

No.  40.  Portrait  of  Frederic,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  when  a boy. 

Ditto. 

These  two  portraits  are  well  designed  and  executed;  the 
attitudes  are  easy  and  elegant. 

No.  41.  Portrait  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Arundel.  • 'Riihejis. 
Excellent  for  its  drawing,  colouring,  and  effect. 

No.  42.  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  two  staves, 
bearing  one  as  earl  marshal,  the  other  as  lord  high  steward,  at 
the  trial  of  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Holbein. 

Nos.  43  and  44.  Portraits  of  Lord  William  Howmrd  and  his 
wife,  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Lord  Dacre.  Corn.  Jansens. 

No.  45.  Portrait  of  that  eminent  nobleman,  Thomas,  Duke 
of  Norfolk  (father  of  Lord  William  Howard)  beheaded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  forming  the  design  of  espousing  Mary,  the 


celebrated  Queen  of  Scots. 

No.  46.  Portrait  of  Henry  the  Eighth. • Holbein. 

No.  47.  Portrait  of  Queen  Mary. Sir  Anth.  More. 


No.  48.  The  present  Lady  Cawdor,  when  a child.*  .*.*... 

Sir  Josh.  Reynolds. 

This  is  an  elegant  portrait,  and  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  like- 
ness. 

No.  49.  Portrait  of  the  present  Countess  of  Carlisle.  Ditto. 
The  figure  is  elegant,  and  the  likeness  is  said  to  be  striking. 

No.  50.  Portrait  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  the  robes  of 

the  Garter. * Hudson. 

One  of  the  best  performances  of  that  master. 


No.  51. 
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. No.  51.  Portrait  of  Frederic,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  tho  robes 

of  the  Garter. • • • Hoppner^ 

. No.  5%  A half-length  figure  of  an  old  mail.  • * Rembrandt, 

No.  53.  A favourite  horse.  . . i . Stubbs, 

Nothing  can  excel  tlie  figures  both  of  the  horse  and  the  groom. 

Nos.  54?  and  55.  Two  small  pictures.  P,  Laura, 

Nos.  56  and  57.  Two  landscapes. Marlovc, 


These  are  excellent  pieces,  and  do  honour  to  that  master. 

No.  58.  A view  of  St.  James’s  Park,  about  the  time  of 
William  the  Third,  or  Queen  Anne. 

The  dresses  and  characters  render  this  picture  interesting : 
the  painters  name  is  unknown  ; but  it  bears  the  marks  of  the 


Dutch  school. 

No.  59.  James,  Duke  of  York.  Sir  P,  Lely, 

No.  60.  Josselin,  Earl  of  Northumberland. ^ . Ditto, 

No.  61.  Duchess  of  Richmond. Ditto, 

These  three  last  are  excellent. 

No.  62.  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  writing.  Titian, 

No.  63.  Diogenes  and  Alexander.  • * • * • • • • Salvator  Rosa, 

No.  64.  A large  view  of  Venice. CanaUiti, 

One  of  the  best  works  of  that  master. 

No.  65.  Portrait  of  Descartes.  • * Rigaud. 


The  figure  is  extremely  graceful,  and  full  of  dignity. 

No.  66.  Herodias  with  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  Franks, 
A good  picture  of  that  master. 

No.  67.  Half-length  of  Lucretia. Guido, 

Nos.  68,  69,  and  70.  Ruins. * • • • P.  Panini, 

Well  painted,  and  with  great  care. 

Nos.  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  and  82. 

Pieces  of Canaletti, 

Most  of  them  very  good  ; No.  82  the  best. 

Nos.  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  and  88.  Pictures  of  a large  size.  Ditto, 
All  these  are  excellent. 

Nos.  89  and  90.  Views.  • *Griffier, 

Very  lively  cabinet  pictures. 

VoL.  XVI. 
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Nos.  91  and  92.  Battle  pieces. BurgonionL 

Spirited,  and  well  coloured. 

No.  93.  A horse  fair. • • P,  Wounermans. 

No.  94?.  A farrier’s  shop.  Ditto, 

No.  95.  A small  landscape. BrugeL 


No.  96.  Inside  of  a poultry  shop.  A large-sized  and  well 
executed  picture  ; name  of  the  painter  unknown. 

No.  97.  Half-length  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  impri- 
soned in  the  Tower,  arrayed  in  his  robes  of  Chancellor  of  the 

University  of  Cambridge. Jansens, 

No.  98.  A drawing  made  for  the  engraving  of  the  picture 
over  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  presented  by  Frederic,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  of  which  he  was  a 

member.  Daniel  Volterra. 

Nos.  99  and  100.  Views  in  Ireland.  Painter  unknown. 

Nos.  101  and  102.  Drawings  in  red  chalk,  from  pictures  of 

Raphael  and  Dominichino. Angeletti, 

Nos.  103,  104,  and  105.  Portraits  of  Earls  of  Carlisle,  in 
coronation  robes.  Name  of  the  painter  unknown. 

No.  106.  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  found  murdered  in  the  Tower,  A.  D. 
1683.  Name  of  the  painter  unknown. 

No.  107.  The  three  Marys.  • • • • Annihal  Caracci. 

This  extraordinary  and  inestimable  picture  may  be  considered 
as  the  “ ne  plus  ultra”  of  painting,  as  it  unites  all  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  art.  The  design,  composition,  and  colouring  cannot 
be  surpassed ; while  the  deep  tragedy  which  it  exhibits,  and  the 
various  expressions  of  grief,  carried  to  the  extreme  point  of 
agonizing  woe,  produce  an  effect  which  language  cannot  de- 
scribe. The  estimated  value  of  this  master-piece  of  painting,  which 
once  enriched  the  splendid  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
would  appear  incredible  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  its 
excellencies.  It  is  said  that  the  court  of  Spain  made  a proposal 
to  purchase  it  by  covering  its  surface  with  Louis  d’ors,  which, 
according  to  an  accurate  calculation,  would  amount  to  80001. 

and 
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and  that  an  offer  from  England  extended  to  a still  greater  sum. 
j Before  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  France  it  was 

I not  probable  that  it  could  have  been  purchased  at  any  price : 

I but,  in  consequence  of  the  wreck  of  all  princely  grandeur,  oc- 

I casioned  by  the  revolution  in  that  kingdom,  it  found  its  way 

I into  England,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  noble  owner  of  this 

j house ; where,  as  long  as  it  remains,  it  will  be  not  only  an  ob- 

I ject  of  admiration,  but  a memorial  of  the  instability  of  all  ter- 

restrial  power  and  greatness. 

j No.  108.  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  • • • Dominichino* 

I The  expression  simply  noble,  and  the  countenance  divine  s 

l!  the  hands  and  the  drapery  are  finished  in  the  best  manner  of 
r this  great  master. 

||  No.  109.  Portrait  of  Annibal  Carracci,  by  himself, 
i;.  This  is  painted  with  great  force,  and  will  not  be  thought 
111  misplaced  near  one  of  the  most 
li  tonishing  pencil. 

No.  110.  Death  of  the  Virgin.  Sarazin, 

j A picture  of  considerable  effect : many  of  the  heads  are  in  a 
I grand  style, 

|1  We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  superb  collection  without  ob- 
■ serving,  that  the  admirers  of  painting,  and  the  connoisseurs  in 
that  art,  cannot  fail  of  meeting  at  every  step  with  the  highest 
gratification,  amidst  such  an  assemblage  of  master-pieces. 

The  taste  displayed  in  the  pleasure-grounds  corresponds  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  house.  The  park  is  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive ; and  the  present  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  greatly  improved 
the  scenery  by  the  addition  of  a fine  sheet  of  water,  at  an  ap- 
propriate distance  from  the  south  front.  A beautiful  intermix- 
, ture  of  wood  and  lawn  delights  the  eye  ; and  the  prospects  are 
every  where  rich,  and  full  of  pleasing  variety.  From  the  north 
I front  of  the  house  there  is  a distant  view  of  the  Moors. 

The  ornamental  buildings  in  the  park  are  in  a style  of  gran- 
3 dcur.  At  the  entrance,  on  the  south,  is  an  elegant  inn,  for 
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the  aecommodation  of  strangers.  In  the  centre  of  four  beauti- 
ful avenues,  bordered  on  each  side  with  lofty  trees,  and  cross- 
ing at  right  angles,  stands  a stately  quadrangular  obelisk,  100 
feet  in  height,  which  bears  the  following  inscriptions : — 

On.  the  east  side,  facing  the  axienue  that  leads  to  the  house 

“ Virtuti  et  Fortunae 
Johannes,  Marlbiiriae  Dncis, 

Patriae  Europaeque  Defensoris, 

Hoc  saxum 

Admirationi  ac  fanias  sacrum 
Carolus,  Comes  Carliol,  posuit 
Anno  Domini 
MDCCXIV.” 

TRANSLATION. 

To  commemorate  the  valour  and  success 
Of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 

The  defender  of  his  country  and  of  Europe, 

Charles,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  erected 
This  Stone, 

Sacred  to  admiration  and  to  fame, 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord, 

1714. 

On  the  opposite  of  the  obelisk,  facing  the  ivestern  avenue  : — • 

If  to  perfection  these  plantations  rise, 

If  they  agreeably  my  heirs  surprise, 

This  faithful  pillar  will  their  age  declare, 

As  long  as  time  these  characters  shall  spare. 

Here  then  with  kind  remembrance  read  his  name, 

Who  for  posterity  performed  the  same. 

Charles,  the  third  Earl  of  Carlisle, 

Of  the  family  of  the  Howards, 

Erected  a Castle 

Where  the  old  Castle  of  Hinderskelf  stood, 

And  called  it 
Castle  Howard. 

He  likewise  made  the  plantation*  in  thi*  park, 

And 
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i And  all  the  outworks,  monuments,  and  other  plantations 

i Belonging  to  this  seat. 

I He  began  these  works  in  the  year  MDCCXII, 

I And  set  up  this  inscription 

j ' Anno  Dorn.  MDCCXXXI.'^ 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  great  grand  entrance,  in  the  north 
<ront  of  the  house,  an  elegant  monument  commemorates  th© 
victories  of  the  immortal  Nelson.  Those  glorious  names, 
\ Aboukir,  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar,  inscribed  on  three  of  itS' 
K sides,  in  large  gold  characters,  call  to  remembrance  the  achieve- 
ments  of  the  naval  hero,  and  testify  the  patriotism  of  the  noble 
proprietor  of  this  mansion.  ^ 

About  half  a mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  house  is  an  Ionic 
temple,  with  four  porticos  and  a beautiful  interior.  The  cor- 
, . nices  of  the  door-cases  are  supported  by  Ionic  columns  of 
^ black  and  yellow'  marble  ; and  in  the  corners  of  the  room  are 
pilasters  of  the  same.  In  niches  over  the  doors  are  busts  of 
r!  Vespasian,  Faustina,  Trajan,  and  Sabina.  The  floor  is  disposed 
in  compartments  of  antique  marble  of  various  colours,  and  the 
' room  is  crowned  with  a dome,  ornamented  with  gilding. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  farther,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
I direction,  stands  the  Mausoleum,  a circular  building,  above 
fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  with  a handsome  colon* 
nade  of  Doric  pillars.  Over  the  vault  is  an  elegant  circular 
I chapel : the  cornice  from  which  the  dome  rises,  is  supported  by 
eight  Corinthian  columns ; and  the  ornamental  carvings  of  the 
; room  are  light  and  pleasing.  The  height  of  the  structure  is 
^ jiinety  feet ; that  of  the  inside  is  sixty-eight  and  a half:  the 
floor  is  in  different  compartments,  inlaid  with  marble, 

I A Sketch  op  the  Genealogy  op  the  illustrious  Family 
| ;j^  OF  THE  Howards. 

Sir  Robert  Howard  (temp.  Henry  the  Sixth)  married 
i Margaret,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Thomas  de  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  on©  of  the  most  ancient  and  honourable  fa- 
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milies  in  England.  By  her  he  had  John,  Duke  of  Norfolk*  who 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  v/ho  had  issue  by  his 
wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Lord  Molins,  Thomas,  created 
Earl  of  Suriy,  first  of  Richard  the  Third,  and  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, fifth  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Thomas  married  Elizabeth* 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Frederic  Tilney,  by  whom  he 
had  Thomas,  the  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  married  first* 
Anne,  daughter  of  Edv/ard  the  Fourth,  by  whom  he  had  a son, 
who  died  young  ; and  secondly,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Henry, 
the  accomplished  Earl  of  Surry,  who  was  beheaded  by  the 
tyrant,  Henry  the  Eighth.  This  Henry,  Earl  of  Surry,  left 
issue  hj  his  wife,  Frances,  daughter  of  John  de  Vera,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  Thomas,  the  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  of  the  family  of 
Howard.  The  last-mentioned  nobleman  had  two  wives : first, 
Mary,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  by 
whom  he  had  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel ; secondly,  Margaret* 
daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Audley,  by  wdiom  he  had  Thomas, 
created  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  the  first  year  of  James  the  First,  and 
William,  made  at  the  same  time  Lord  Howard  of  Naworth  Castle. 
The  said  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  had  a son  named  Thomas,  who 
was  restored,  first  of  James  the  First ; this  Thomas  was  father, 
first,  of  Henry,  and  second,  of  William,  created  Viscount  Staf- 
ford in  1640.  The  last  Thomas  w^as  father  of  Thomas,  the  fifth 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  thirteenth  of  Charles  the  Second ; and 
of  Henry,  created  Earl  of  Norwich,  in  1683.  The  aforemen- 
tioned Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  left  issue  Theophilus,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  Thomas,  created  Earl  of  Berkshire  in  1629,  and 
Edward,  made  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  in  the  same  year. 
William,  Lord  Howard,  of  Naworth  Castle,  son  of  Thomas,  the 
fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip. 
Philip,  Lord  Howard,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William,  the 
father  of  Charles,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Carlisle  in  1661;* 
and  from  whom  the  present  illustrious  nobleman,  proprietor 

of 

^ SeeTindal’s  Notes  on  Rapin,  Vol.  I.  p.  831,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  161  ; and 
Diigdale’s  Baron,  Vol,  II,  p.  265,  &c. 
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of  the  superb  mansion  of  Castle  Howard,  is  descended.  To 
avoid  prolixity,  we  shall  only  add,  that  the  noble  family  of  the 
Howards  have  often  filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and 
always  made  an  honourable  figure  in  English  history. 

MALTON. 

At  the  distance  of  about  five  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Castle  Howard  is  Malton,  a well-built  borough  and  market- 
town,  pleasantly  situated  in  a fertile  and  agreeable  country. 

In  the  Saxon  times  Malton  was  possessed  by  the  Earls  Si- 
ward  and  Turkil ; and  immediately  before  the  conquest  it  was 
held  by  a nobleman  named  Colebrand,  from  wffiom  it  was  taken 
by  the  conqueror,  and  given  to  Gilbert  Tyson,  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers. In  the  reign  of  Henry,  Eustace  St.  John,  a great 
favourite  of  that  monarch,  possessed  the  lordship  of  Malton, 
by  inheritance  from  his  mother,  the  grand-daughter  of  Gilbert 
Tyson,  and  heiress  to  the  family  estates.  This  Eustace  St. 
John  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Empress  Maud  against  King 
Stephen,  and  delivered  the  Castles  of  Malton,  and  Alnwick  in 
Northumberland,  to  David,  King  of  Scotland.  The  Scottish 
monarch  placed  a strong  garrison  in  Malton  Castle,  and  laid 
waste  the  neighbouring  country ; but  Thurston,  Archbishop 
of  York,  having  collected  an  army,  defeated  the  Scots,  took 
the  castle,  and  reduced  the  town  to  ashes.  Eustace  retreated 
into  Scotland,  and  was  present  in  the  second  line  of  the  Scot- 
tish army  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  which  was  fought  in 
the  year  1136,  about  three  miles  from  Northallerton.  Being 
afterwards  reconciled  to  the  king,  he  returned  into  England, 
and  rebuilt  the  town  of  Malton,  which  from  that  period  ac- 
quired the  name  of  New  Malton.  Eustace  lived  to  see  Henry 
the  Second  ascend  the  throne  of  England,  and  was  slain  fight- 
ing in  his  cause  against  the  Welsh,  A.  D.  1156.*  Tliis  family 

S 4*  being 

* Hinderwell’s  Hist,  of  Scarborough,  p.  .S2?. 
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being  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  the  castle 
came  into  the  king’s  possession,  and  John  de  Mowbray  was 
constituted  its  governor. 

The  manor,  after  various  transfers  by  marriage,  was  at  last 
divided  between  the  Eures,  the  Cliffords,  and  the  Corners,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  but  the  family  of  Eure  had 
the  whole  lordship  of  Old  Malton. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Ralph,  Lord  Eure,  built  a 
magnificent  house  in  New  Malton ; but  leaving  no  issue,  his 
estates  came  into  the  possession  of  his  uncle,  William,  Lord 
Eure,  who  left  two  daughters,  co-heiresses.  These  disagreeing 
about  the  possession  of  this  noble  mansion,  it  was,  after  a te- 
dious and  expensive  litigation,  determined  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  its  materials  divided  ; which  was  partly  carried  into  execu- 
tion under  the  inspection  of  the  high  sheriff' ; and  so  scrupu- 
lously was  the  division  made,  that  the  “ stones  were  even 
shared  one  by  one.”  * But  it  would  seem  that  some  compro- 
mise had  been  eff*ected  before  a complete  dilapidation  took 
place,  as  the  lodge  in  the  front,  with  three  arched  gateways 
next  the  street,  are  left  standing. 

Mary,  the  youngest  of  these  two  daughters,  was  married  to 
William  Palmes,  Esq.  of  Linley,  in  this  county ; who,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  held  the  manors  of  Old  and  New  Malton,  which  he 
conveyed  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth. 

In  the  year  1728,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Wentworth  obtained 
the  dignity  of  a peer  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Malton ; 
and  in  1734  he  was  created  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  His 
lordship  dying,  December  the  fourteenth,  1760,  was  succeeded 
in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  only  son,  Charles  Watson  Went- 
worth, who,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  in  the  same  year,  had 
been  elected  Knight  of  the  Garter.  This  excellent  statesman 
and  disinterested  patriot  dying  in  1782,  his  nephew,  Earl  Fitz 
William,  succeeded  to  the  manor  of  Malton,  and  his  other  prin- 
cipal estates. 

New 

^ Hinderwell’s  Hist,  of  Scarborough,  p.  3i3, 
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New  Malton  is  very  pleasantly  seated  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  Derwent,  which  runs  along  a beautiful  vale  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  town.  The  entrance  from  Scarborough, 
by  a spacious  stone  bridge  over  the  river,  has  a picturesque  ap- 
pearance ; and,  on  the  right  hand,  are  some  of  the  remains  of 
the  walls  of  an  ancient  castle.  From  this  bridge  the  main  street 
rises,  with  a continued  but  gentle  ascent,  for  the  space  of  about 
half  a mile  to  the  west  end  of  the  town,  in  the  road  towards 
i York,  The  houses  are  somewhat  more  that  600  in  number, 
mostly  built  of  stone,  and  the  town  contains  about  3400  inhabi- 
I tants.  Here  are  two  parish  churches,  St.  MichaePs  and  St. 

I Leonard^s  : the  spire  of  the  latter  is  a truncated  cone,  and  has 
; a singular  appearance,  * jMalton  is  supposed,  by  Drake,  to  be 
1 the  Roman  Camelodunum ; and  his  opinion  is  adopted  by  the 
! learned  historian  of  Scarborough,  f 

Malton  is  a borough  by  prescription,  and  sends  two  members 
I to  parliament,  chosen  by  the  householders.  Here  is  a weekly 
market,  on  Saturday,  and  a great  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
of  which  a vast  quantity  is  sent  every  year  into  the  western 
i,  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  to  other  places.  The  Derwent  is  made 
I navigable  to  Malton,  and  the  quantity  of  corn  shipped  at  this 
I place  in  the  year  1796  amounted  to  56,065  quarters.  J Here 
I are  also  three  fairs  annually,  viz.  on  the  Saturday  before  Palm 
Sunday,  Whitsuntide,  and  on  the  tenth  of  October.  At  the 
first  of  these  fairs,  and  on  some  days  before,  there  is  a very  great 
shew  of  horses,  and  a considerable  concourse  of  the  south 
country  dealers ; and  all  of  them  being  great  cattle  fairs,  are 
much  frequented  by  farmers  and  graziers. 

Pickering,  nine  miles  to  the  northward  of  Malton,  is  said 
to  be  a town  of  great  antiquity,  and  tradition  reports  it  to  have 

been 

* At  okl  Malton,  a village  about  half  a mile  distant,  is  a free-school, 
founded  by  Archbishop  Holgate,  of  which  the  endowment  is  now  about 
Sol.  per  anmnn,  with  a good  house,  &e. 

t Drake’s  Eboracum,  p.  34.  Hinderwell’s  Hist.  Scarborough,  p.  l?. 
t Ibid,  p.  334. 
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been  founded  by  the  Britons  before  the  Roman  invasion.  It 
once  sent  two  members  to  parliament,  but  it  no  longer  retains 
that  privilege.  The  town  is  long  and  straggling,  and  contains 
only  about  2000  inhabitants ; but  it  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
eminence,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  a brook  called  Pickering 
beck.  Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Mondays ; and  a fair  for 
horned  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  is  annually  held  on  the  four- 
teenth of  September,  Pickering  belongs  to  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  has  a jurisdiction  over  several  of  the  neighbouring 
villages.  The  church  is  an  ancient  and  spacious  building  with 
a lofty  spire. 

Near  the  western  extremity  of  the  town  stands  the  castle, 
which  is  now  in  a very  ruinous  state  ; and  part  of  the  ground 
within  the  walls  is  converted  into  gardens.  The  situation  is  f ne, 
on  the  brow  of  a hill,  commanding  a delightful  view  over  the 
vale  of  Pickering,  celebrated  for  its  fertility. 

It  is  uncertain  by  whom  this  castle  was  founded ; it  appears 
by  the  Doomsday  book,  that  Pickering,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  belonged  to  Morcar,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
To  whom  it  was  given,  after  the  conquest,  is  unknown,  as  its 
name  is  not  found  in  any  of  our  records  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third,  who  assigned  the  custody  of  it  to  William,  Lord 
Dacre,  high  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  Towards  the  end  of  his 
reign  Henry  gave  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Pickering  to  his 
son  Edmund,  This  prince  obtained,  from  Edward  the  First,  a 
charter  for  holding  an  annual  fair  at  Pickering,  and  left  the 
lordship  to  his  son  and  heir,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who,  , 
in  the  follov/ing  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  confederacy  against  Gavestone,  and  afterwards 
against  the  Spencers ; but,  being  made  prisoner  at  Borough- 
bridge,  he  was  beheaded  at  Pontefract.  His  estates  being 
forfeited,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  king ; and  the  custody 
of  the  Castle  of  Pickering  was  assigned  to  Henry  Percy, 

Earl 

^ The  road  from  Pickering  Maltoa  lies  through  a very  fertile,  but  low 
and  miry  district. 
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jEarl  of  Northumberland.  But  Edward  the  Second  being  de- 
posed, Henry,  brother  and  heir  of  the  above  mentioned  Tho- 
mas, Earl  of  Lancaster,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  revers- 
ing his  brother’s  attainder,  and,  by  that  means>  became  re-pos- 
sessed  of  his  honours  and  estates.  These,  at  his  death,  devolved 
on  his  son  Henry,  who  left  two  daughtei-s,  co-heiresses,  Maud 
and  Blanch.  On  the  division  of  his  estates,  the  castle  and 
manor  of  Pickering  descended  to  the  latter,  then  wife  of  John 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  itichmond,  and  afterwards,  in  her  right,  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  this  castle  was  again 
in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  And  in  the  civil  wars,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  it  stood  a siege  for  some  time  against  the 
forces  of  the  parliament. 

Kirby-Moorside,  in  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  is  a small 
market-town,  situated  eight  miles,  nearly  west,  from  Pickering, 
containing  about  1400  inhabitants.  The  market  is  on  Wednes- 
day ; and  it  has  two  fairs,  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week,  and 
on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  &e. 
At  this  place  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  * after 
having,  by  the  most  extravagant  dissipation,  squandered  away 
his  immense  patrimonial  inheritance,  died  on  the  seventeenth  of 
April,  1687,  in  extreme  want  and  miseiy.  The  parish  register 
records  his  burial,  but  in  what  part  of  the  church-yard  his  re- 
mains are  deposited,  is  not  known.  The  house  in  which  he  ex- 
pired, stands  in  the  market-place,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a re- 
spectable family  of  the  name  of  Atkinson, 

The  following  is  a literal  extract  from  the  register: — 

Burials. 

1687,  Apiil  17th.  Gorges  vilaus  Lord  dooke  of  bookingam.” 

In  1784,  there  appeared  in  the  Whitehall  a paper,  a letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Arran,  afterwards  Duke  of  Hamilton,  to  a 
friend,  saying,  that  “ the  earl,  passing  through  Kirby-Moorside, 

attended 

* He  was  the  son  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was 
stabbed  b>  Felton, 
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attended  accidentally  the  duke’s  last  moments ; — that  he  died 
April  the  fifteenth,  1687,  aged  sixty;  and  having  no  person 
to  direct  his  funeral,  and  the  earl  being  obliged  to  pursue  his 
journey,  he  engaged  — Gibson,  Esq.  to  see  him  decently  in- 
terred.” 

Pope  gives  the  following  poetical  description  of  the  miserable 
scene  which  closed  the  life  of  that  once  distinguished  noble- 
man 

“ In  the  worst  inn’s  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung. 

The  floors  of  plaster  and  the  walls  of  dung, 

On  once  a flock-bed,  but  repaired  with  straw, 

With  tape-tied  curtains  never  meant  to  draw  ; 

The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red, 

Great  Villicrs  lies — Alas  1 how  chang’d  fi  om  him, 

'i'hat  life  of  pleasure  and  that  soul  of  whim  \ 

Gallant  and  gay  in  Cliefden’s  proud  alcove, 

The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love  ; 

Or  just  as  gay  at  council  in  a ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen  and  their  merry  king. 

No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  bis  store, 

No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 

There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 

And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends,”  ’ 

In  these  celebrated  lines,  however,  Pope  has  either  used  a 
poetical  license,  or  been  misinformed,  respecting  the  house 
where  this  profligate  nobleman  expired,  as  there  is  no  tradition 
of  its  having  ever  been  an  inn.  Pope  also  mentions  “ the  floors 
of  plaster,”  but  the  room  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  died,  is  a 
chamber ; the  same  deal  floor  remains  ; and  it  is  still  shewn  to 
the  curious. 

Kirkdale  (^.  e.  Kirk  in  the  Dale.) — The  parish  of  Kirk- 
dale  joins  that  of  Kirby-Moorside  in  its  whole  length  from  north 
to  south,  the  former  being  to  the  west  of  the  latter.  Although 
extensive  it  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  containing  little  more  than 
800  souls.  It  consists  of  four  small  villages,  several  separate 

farm- 
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farm-houses,  Kirkdale,  and  the  west  side  of  Bransdale.  The 
Vale  of  Kirkdale,  continued  to  Bransdale,  is  upwards  of  ten 
miles  long,  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south.  In  the  southern 
extremity  of  this  vale  stands  an  ancient  church,  in  a most  se- 
questered but  beautiful  spot,  surrounded  with  woods,  a consi- 
derable brook  running  close  to  the  church-yard.  The  Saxon 
inscription  over  the  door  of  this  church  shews  its  antiquity : it 
is  cut  on  an  entire  freestone  of  seven  feet  five  inches  in  length, 
by  one  foot  ten  inches  in  breadth.  The  following  is  the  pur- 
port of  the  inscription  : — 

Orm,  G'amellonis  fjlins,  emit  Sancti  Gregorii  Ecdesiam ; tunc  toterat 
dinita  et  collapsa,  et  ille  pactns  est  cum  Maccan  illam  a solo  renovare, 
Christo  et  Sancto  Gregorio,  in  Edvardi  diebus  Regis  et  in  Tosti 
Comitis. 

Upon  the  dial  in  the  middle  part : — 

H?ec  est  diei  temporis  deliueatio,  versus  solslitium  hyemis. 

Et  Hawartii  me  fecit,  et  Brand  Presbyter. 

Orm,  Gamafs  son,  bought  St.  Gregory’s  Church,  then  it  was  all  gone  to 
ruin  and  fallen  down ; and  he  agreed  with  Maccan  to  renew  it  from  Hie 
ground  to  Christ  and  St.  Gregory,  in  Edward’s  days  the  King,  and  Tosti;? 
days  the  Earl. 


This  is  a draught  exhibiting  the  time  of  day,  whilst  the  sun  is  passing  t© 
and  from  the  winter  solstice. 

And  Hawarth  me  made  and  Brand  the  Priest.  * 

From  the  above,  appears  the  antiquity  of  Kirkdale  Church  ; 
for  Tosti,  the  fourth  son  of  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  brother 
to  King  Harold,  was  created  Earl  of  Northumberland  by  King 
Edw'ard  the  Confessor,  in  the  year  1056  ; but  being  of  a cruel 
and  turbulent  disposition,  he  was  expelled  the  kingdom  in  the 
year  1065,  and  lost  his  life  the  year  following  at  Stamford 
bridge,  near  York.  Hence,  this  church  must  have  been  re- 
built, 

•’  * The  Latin  and  English  translations  of  the  above-mentioned  Saxon  in- 
scription, are  taken  from  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Gough,  by  the  late 
J*lm  Charles  Brooke,  Esq.  of  the  Herald’s  College,  F.S.  A. 
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built,  and  the  inscription  cut  between  the  years  1056  and 
1065. 

There  are,  in  this  parish,  three  manors,  viz.  Wimbleton,  be- 
longing to  Charles  Duncombe,  Esq.  of  Duncombe  Park  ; Naw- 
ton,  belonging  to  John  Whytehead,  Esq.  lessee  of  the  tythes 
under  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  pays  a stipend  of  IQl.  per 
annum  to  the  curate,  and  an  annual  sum  to  the  university  to- 
wards the  support  of  a botannical  garden ; and  Welburn,  be- 
longing to  the  representatives  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Robinson, 
of  Welburn,  A.M.  Rector  of  Ep worth,  in  Lincolnshire,  whose 
grandfather  acquired  it  by  marriage  wdth  the  heiress  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Gibson,  of  Welburn.  The  Rev.  John  Robinson  was 
the  last  male  branch  of  the  ancient  house  of  Strangeways,  for- 
merly of  great  note  in  this  county,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  who  took  the  name  of  Robinson  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  on  inheriting  the  estates  of  the  Robinsons  of 
Thornton -Riseborough.  By  his  death,  in  1801,  his  estates  be- 
came the  property  of  his  three  nieces,  the  Miss  Cayleys,  daugh- 
ters of  the  Rev.  Digby  Cayley,  Rector  of  Thurnamb}^,  and  son 
of  Sir  George  Cayley  late  of  Brompton,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth, sister  of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson.  These  three  ladies  are 
established  as  follows  : Lucy,  the  eldest,  is  married  to  Arthur 
Cayley,  Esq.  first  cousin  of  the  present  Sir  George  Cayley,  of 
Brompton ; Dorothy  is  married  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham, 
A.M.  and  F.S.A.  Rector  of  Hunmanby,  in  the  East  Riding; 
and  Frances,  the  youngest,  to  Thomas  Smith,  M.D.  The  bu- 
rial-place of  the  family  of  the  Robinson’s  was  in  Kirkdale 
Church ; and  there  are  several  elegant  monuments  erected  in 
the  chancel  to  the  memory  of  the  Gibsons, . Robinsons,  and 
Cayleys. 

Helmsley. — At  the  distance  of  six  miles  south-west  from 
Kirby-Moorside,  is  Helmsley,  a small  market  town  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Ryedale.  It  is  seated  on  the  declivity  of  a small  emi- 
nence, gently  sloping  towards  the  banks  of  the  Rye ; the 
houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  and  the  town  contains  about 
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1450  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  supported  by  agriculture,  and 
the  linen  manufacture.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there 
are  four  annual  fairs,  viz.  May  the  nineteenth,  July  the  six- 
teenth, October  the  first  and  second,  and  November  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  linen,  and  woollen-cloth,  &c. 

The  Parish  of  Helmsley  lies  on  the  western  side  of  that  of 
Kirkdale,  to  which  it  is  contiguous  throughout  its  whole  length. 
It  extends  more  than  sixteen  miles  from  north  to  south,  and, 
besides  the  town  of  Helmsley,  comprises  six  distant  villages,  a 
number  of  scattered  farms,  and  the  Valley  of  Bilsdale,  which 
stretches  out  in  length  to  the  hills  of  Cleveland  ; the  whole  pa- 
rish containing  about  3500  inhabitants.  At  the  upper  end  of 
Bilsdale,  is  the  source  of  the  river  Rye,  which  passes  by  the 
ruins  of  Rievaulx  Abbey,  winds  through  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Duncombe  Park,  skirts  the  town  of  Helmsley,  and  from 
thence  pursues  its  meandering  course  about  sixteen  miles 
through  a rich  and  fertile  vale,  till  it  falls  into  the  Derwent,  a lit- 
tle above  Malton. 

The  northern  limits  of  these  three  parishes,  Kirby-?4oorside, 
Kirkdale,  and  Helmsley,  conjointly  range  along  the  edge  of 
Cleveland  Hills  in  a direction  from  east  to  west,  in  the  boundary 
I line  of  the  hundreds  of  Langbarugh  and  Ryedale.  The  height 
of  these  hills,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  a very  accurate 
I calculation  made  in  the  year  1789,  on  a tumulus,  at  the  north 
I end  of  Bransdale  Rigg  in  the  said  boundary  line,  is  found  to  be 
1444  feet  seven  inches.  * 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Helmsley  f and  Kirby- 
Moorside,  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Kirkdale,  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  miserable  end  has  just  been  re- 
I lated.  These  estates  were  purchased  of  that  dissipated  noble- 
I man  by  Sir  Charles  Buncombe  ; and  the  present  elegant  man- 
[ sion  at  Duncombe  Park,  near  Helmsley,  was  built  by  Thomas 
I ^ Duncombe, 

! * For  the  very  accurate  and  circumstantial  inrorniatiou  relative  to  this 

district,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  G.  Dixon,  of  Helmsley. 
t Including  Duncombe  Park. 
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Buncombe,  Esq.  grandfather  of  Charles  Buncombe,  Esq.  ilid 
present  proprietor. 

The  Castle  of  Helmsley  has  once  been  a place  of  consider- 
able note.  In  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards,  it  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Ross,  but  by  whom  it  was  founded  is  uncertain.  It 
was  besieged,  and  taken,  by  the  parliamentarians  under  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  in  the  civil  war,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First# 
The  ruins,  yet  remaining,  consist  of  a lofty  tower  and  some 
other  detached  parts,  with  a gateway,  situated  on  an  eminence, 
surrounded  with  a double  moat. 

Buncombe  Park,  the  seat  of  Charles  Slingsby  Bun- 
combe, Esq.  about  half  a mile  from  Helmsley,  ^ abounds  with 
splendid  embellishments.  The  house  is  a superb  edifice,  de- 
signed by  Vanbrugh,  but  executed  by  Wakefield,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1718,  The  hall  and  saloon,  in  particular,  are 
finished  in  the  most  correct  classic  taste,  and  are  greatly  admired 
by  tourists.  The  hall  is  sixty  feet  in  length  by  forty  feet  in 
breadth,  surrounded  with  sixteen  fluted  Corinthian  pillars,  and 
ornamented  with  twelve  busts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
large  medallions  of  the  twelve  Csesars,  statues  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  &c.  The  saloon,  eighty-eight  feet  by  twenty-four 
and  a half,  is  formed  in  three  divisions  by  Ionic  pillars,  and  ele- 
gantly adorned  with  antique  statues  and  family  pictures,  f On 
one  side  of  the  door,  next  the  garden,  is  the  bust  of  Horace  ; 
on  the  other,  that  of  Tully. 

There 

* Fourteen  miles  from  Castle  Howard,  and  twenty-three  miles  from  York. 

t Among  the  statues  is  a Dioscolus,  which  is  regarded  as  a master-piece. 
This  statue  is  of  the  marble  of  Pontelicou,  a quarry  near  Athens.  When 
it  was  found  is  not  knowm.  But  the  first  public  notice  of  it  was  given  by 
by  a print  iu  the  Mercuiialis  de  Arte  Gymnastica,  1572.  There  have  lately 
been  discovered  two  repetitions  of  this  statue,  one  in  the  Museum  Clemen- 
tinura,  and  the  other  in  the  Villa  Borghese.  They  are  of  far  inferior  work- 
manship ; but  they  prove  the  esteem  in  which  this  statue  was  held  by  tlm 
ancients.  The  Dioscolus  exhibits  a masterly  cembination  of  strength  and 
activity.  The  right  hand  is  modern.  Hinderwell’s  Hist,  Scarborough, 
p.  337. 
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This  elegant  mansion  is  celebrated  for  a choice  collection  of 
paintings,  the  productions  of  the  most  eminent  masters.  The 
following  catalogue  of  the  most  admired  pieces  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  accurate  that  is  extant : — 

Clorinda  wounded  by  Tancred ; a story  from  Tasso. 

Simon  da  Pesara, 

Pope’s  Villa  at  Twickenham.  Wooton^ 

The  two  Nymphs,  or  Pan  overcome  by  Cupid. 

Augustin  Caraccu 


'J 

I) 

ij'l 

i-j 

Jr 

id 
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The  pictures  in  oil  of  this  master  are  scarce. 

Rievaulx  Abbey.  Wooton, 

Garrick,  in  the  character  of  Richard  the  Third.  • • Hogarth^ 

The  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin.  Barocho, 

A Dutch  merchant. Rembrandt, 

A portrait  of  Lord  Shaftesbury. 


Morning,  a landscape.  • • Claude  Lorraine* 

The  light  wonderfully  good  ; the  trees  finely  executed ; the 
expression  great. 

Evening,  a landscape. • • • Ditto* 

The  colours  glowing,  the  trees  excellent ; on  the  whole,  ini- 
mitable. Both  these  pictures  are  said  to  have  been  painted  for 
the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bentivoglio. 

The  scourging  of  Christ. Old  Palma* 

This  picture  was  painted  in  competition  with  Titian,  and 
crowned.  It  was  purchased  out  of  the  Justinian  Palace  at  Rome. 
A Holy  Family.  • • Prospero  Fontana,  master  of  all  the  Caracci. 
Christ  supporting  the  Cross,  followed  by  St.  Veronica. 


Gioseppe  Chiari* 

The  Madona  della  Coniglia.  . Titian* 

. The  colouring  is  brilliant ; the  boy  excellently  painted : the 
shepherd  is  Titian’s  own  portrait. 

St.  Catharine.  • • • Guido* 

This  picture  is  painted  on  silk. 

The  Angel  appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  some  of  tv^hom  are 

portraits  of  Venetian,  noblemen,  • • Giacomo  Bassano* ' 

Vot.  XVL  T A landscape, 
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A landscape. Pietro  da  Cortona, 

Venus  and  Adonis. Titian, 

The  colours  are  admirably  fine  ; the  plaits  and  folds  exqui- 
sitely finished.  This  picture  was  presented  by  the  last  Duke  of 
Tuscany^  of  the  Medici  family,  to  Marshal  Wallis,  for  the 
exact  discipline  in  which  he  kept  the  imperial  troops  while  he 


was  governor  of  Milan. 

A Charity.  • . . . Guido, 

The  three  times  of  the  day. Wooton, 

The  adoration  of  the  Shepherds. • Guido,. 

This  is  a most  noble  picture  ; the  attitudes  are  excellent.  It 
was  purchased  out  of  the  Cibo  Palace,  at  Rome. 

A head  of  Herodias.  * Ditto, 

This  is  a finished  sketch  for  the  great  picture  in  the  Corsini 
Palace,  at  Rome ; it  is  very  fine. 


A head  of  Ceres,  by  Guido  s favourite  scholar, 

Elizabeita  Sirani, 

Her  name  is  inscribed  on  the  girdle  that  fastens  the  garment 
over  the  shoulders. 

Head  of  St.  Paul.  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

Esteemed  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  that  great  painter: 
the  expression  is  grand,  the  colours  are  fine,  and  the  minutiae 


inimitable. 

The  Salutation  of  the  Virgin. Le  Brun, 

The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew. Carlo  DolcL 

A Holy  family.  Andrea  del  Sarti, 

A Madona.and  Child. Carlo  Cignani, 


This  is  esteemed  an  extremely  fine  piece.  There  is  a copy 
of  this  picture,  by  Trevisani,  in  the  Borghese  Palace,  at  Rome. 
' An  Angel  supporting  Christ  on  the  tomb.  • • • • • • • Barocho, 
Very  fine. 

Bacchus  coming  to  offer  marriage  to  Ariadne,  when  deserted 

by  Theseus  in  the  Isle  of  Naxos. Guido* 

This  picture  is  finely  executed.  Ariadne  is  delicate  and  ele- 
gant ; the  drapery  is  beautiful. 


Christ 
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Christ  meeting  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness.  • • Guidoi 

The  figures  and  drapery  extremely  fine* 

Adam  and  Eve. * * • • • Dominichino* 

Venus  dissuading  Adonis  from  going  to  the  chaCe.  • ^Alhano'. 
A Nativity.  * Barocho>. 


There  are  two  lights  in  this  picture  ; the  light  from  the  child, 
and  the  moon-light,  both  delicately  executed.  Joseph  is  open- 
ing the  door  to  the  Shepherds. 

A land-storm — (admirably  finished).  Poussin* 

A Magdalen  adoring  a glory  round  the  cross.  • • • ♦ Corregio* 
This  picture  was  purchased  out  of  the  house  of  a descendant 
of  Corregio. 

The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. Carlo  Maratti* 

Artemisia,  the  wife  of  Mausolus,  King  of  Crete,  holding  the 

cup  in  wdiich  she  drank  her  husband’s  ashes. Guido* 

Head  of  Flora.  Pietro  da  Cortona* 

A hawking  piece,  Womermans* 

A small  Magdalen — (extremely  fine).  Parmegiano* 

The  Virgin  and  Child  : Joseph  at  work  at  a distance.  Corregio* 

St.  Peter,  penitent. Giddoi 

The  expression,  colours,  and  finishing  all  astonishingly  fine. 

A battle-piece — (clear  and  fine).  *Burgonione* 

A landscape. Bartolomeo* 

A sketch  for  the  celebrated  night-piece  in  the  Royal  Palace 

at  Dresden.  Corregio* 

The  Day  of  Judgment. Ruhens, 

The  subject  is  terrific,  and  the  piece  is  highly  finished. 

Two  small  landscapes Salvator  Rosa* 

Most  of  the  pictures  in  this  superb  collection  are  master- 
pieces, and  are  admired  by  all  connoisseurs. 

The  ornamented  grounds  belonging  to  Charles  Duncombe, 
Esq.  are  laid  out  in  an  elegance  of  taste  equal  to  the  selection 
of  paintings.  The  garden,  adjoining  to  the  house,  has  a ter- 
race, which  affords  many  delightful  prospects : at  one  end  of 
it  is  an  Ionic  temple,  commanding  a variety  of  landscape : a 

T 2 beautiful 
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beautiful  valley  is  seen  winding  at  the  bottom  of  a noble  am- 
phitheatre of  hanging  woods.  The  opposite  plantations,  which 
spread  over  a fine  extent  of  hill,  fringe  the  shore  of  a beautiful 
river,*  which  winds  through  the  valley,  and  forms,  almost  in 
the  centre  of  it,  a considerable  cascade.  Nothing  can  be  more 
truly  beautiful  than  the  bird’s-eye  assemblage  of  objects  seen 
from  this  spot.  The  valley,  intersected  by  hedges,  is  formed 
into  fine  inclosures  ; and  the  meanders  of  the  river  are  bold,  and 
well  broken  by  scattered  trees.  The  cascade  almost  overhung 
with  the  pendant  wood,  which  spreads  so  nobly  to  the  view,  and 
the  Tuscan  temple  at  the  other  end,  crowning  a bank  of  trees, 
form  together  a distinct  landscape,  in  which  every  object  is 
such  as  the  warmest  fancy  would  wish,  or  the  most  correct 
taste  approve.  This  view  is  beheld  with  a sweet  variation  in 
walking  along  the  terrace  to  the  Tuscan  temple,  fresh  objects 
breaking  upon  the  eye  almost  at  every  step.  This  temple, 
situated  at  the  point  of  an  elevated  promontory,  ornamented 
with  fine  plantations,  and  projecting  into  a winding  valley, 
commands  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  scenes  worthy  of  the 
magnificent  pencil  of  nature.  To  the  left,  the  valley  already 
described,  appears  with  infinite  advantage : the  hanging  woods 
on  the  opposite  side  are  viewed  in  a curvature  of  much  greater 
extent  than  from  the  former  point,  and  have  an  effect  truly 
grand. 

“ The  valley,  the  river,  and  the  cascade,  are  seen  beneath,  at 
a considerable  depth,  which  presents  a full  view  of  every  in- 
closure. The  bank  of  wood  adjoining  to  the  garden,  forms  a 
curve,  which,  crowned  by  the  Ionic  temple,  has  a fine  apppear- 
ance.  In  front,  between  the  hills,  an  extensive  woody  vale 
opens,  beautifully  variegated.  An  old  tower,  Helmsley  church 
and  the  town,  scattered  with  clumps  of  trees,  are  seen  in  the 
midst  of  it,  at  those  points  of  taste  which  appear  almost  to 
have  the  effects  of  design.  Turning  from  this  beautiful  scene 
to  the  right,'  another  is  beheld  somewhat  different  from  the 
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former ; but  yet  ia  unison  in  the  emotions  excited.  The  valley 
continues  to  wind  in  a noble  hollow  of  surrounding  hills,  that 
cast  over  the  whole  scene  an  awful  sublimity : they  are  covered 
with  hanging  woods,  the  brownness  of  which  is  contrasted  in  a 
striking  manner  with  the  brightness  of  the  river.  The  stream 
is  here  seen  in  a greater  breadth,  and  the  sun-beams  playing 
upon  its  surface,  give  a lustre  the  most  enchanting,  while  a 
cascade  in  view  adds  its  pleasing  effect.  The  opposite  woods 
are  divided  in  front  of  this  temple  by  a noble  swelling  hill, 
scattered  over  with  fern  and  heath.  The  effect  is  good ; and 
the  object  magnificent  in  itself,  and,  different  from  all  sur- 
rounding it,  presents  to  the  eye  a striking  contrast.  The 
temple  is  a circular  room,  terminating  in  a dome  ; the  orna- 
ments are  white  and  gold,  in  mosaics ; and  it  is  also  adorned 
with  four  statues,  placed  in  the  niches.’’^'  Such  is  the  pictu- 
resque description  which  Young  and  Hinderwell  give  of  those 
paradisaical  scenes,  and  which  might  seein  like  the  fictions  of 
a fairy  land,  till  ocular  demonstration  convince  the  spectator 
of  their  reality. 

Riex)al,  or  Rievaulx  Abbey.- — This  noble  vestige  of  anti- 
quity is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Dun- 
combe  Park.  Its  situation  is  thus  described,  and  its  history 
related,  in  Burton’s  Monasticon:— 

**■  In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  First,  flourished  St.  Ber- 
nard, Abbot  of  Clareval ; a man  full  of  devotion  and  chief  of 
many  monks,  some  of  whom  he  sent  into  England  about  A.  D, 
1128,  the  twenty-eighth  of  Henry  the  First,  who  were  ho- 
nourably received  by  both  king  and  kingdom ; and  particularly 
by  Sir  Walter  L’Espe,  who,  about  A,  D.  1131,  allotted  to  some 
of  them  a solitary  place  in  Elakemore,  near  Flamelac,  now 
Helmsley,  surrounded  by  steep  hills,  and  covered  with  wood 
and  ling,  near  the  angles  of  three  different  vales,  with  each  a 
rivulet  running  through  them,  that  passing  by  where  the  abbey 

T 3 was 

* Young’s  Six  Month's  Tour.  Vol,  IT.  JlindfrwpR's  Hist,  of  Sca,rbo- 
Mugb,  pp.  341,  342, 
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was  built,  being  called  Rie,  whence  this  vale  took  its  name; 
and  this  religious  house  was  thence  called  the  Abbey  of  Rie-val. 
The  descent  of  this  valley  reaches  chiefly  from  north  to  south. 
Here  William,  the  first  abbot,  one  of  those  monks  sent  by  St. 
Bernard,  a man  of  great  virtue  and  excellent  memory,  began 
the  building  of  the  monastery,  dedicating  it  to  the  Virgin 
Mary;  which  the  said  Walter  L’Espe  amply  endowed. 

‘‘  Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1159 
to  1181,  by  his  bull,  dated  A.  D.  1160,  took  this  monastery 
into  his  immediate  protection,  enjoining  that  the  Cistercian 
order  should  there  continue  for  ever,  confirming  to  them  all  their 
possessions,  many  of  which  are  there  specified  (being  all,  I sup- 
pose, which  at  that  time  had  been  given  to  them)  and  exempted 
them  from  paying  tythes  ; forbidding  ail  persons  to  detain  any 
of  the  brethren  of  the  house  ; charging  all  bishops  not  to  inter-^ 
diet  them,  unless  for  some  notorious  offence  ; allowing  them  to 
perform  the  divine  office  in  private,  although  the  county  should 
happen  to  be  under  an  interdict ; declaring  any  person  excom- 
municate who  should  presume  to  steal  any  thing  out  of  their 
lands,  or  to  take  any  man  thence  ; and  confirming  all  the  im- 
munities granted  to  them  by  King  Henry  the  First  and  Henry 
the  Second. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1254 
to  1261,  confirmed  their  exemption  from  tythes;  explaining, 
that  such  exemption  extended  also  to  the  tythes  of  such  newly- 
cultivated  ground  (decimas  de  novalibus)  as  they  should  occupy, 
or  be  at  the  expence  of  improving. 

At  the  dissolution,  here  were  110  fodder  of  lead,  516 
ounces  of  plate,  and  five  bells. 

The  valuation,  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
A.  D.  1534,  according  to  Dugdale,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
2781.  10s.  2d,  per  annum.  According  to  Speed,  3511.  14s.  6d, 
At  the  surrender  here  were  twenty-three  monks  and  the  abbot, 
“ The  site  was  granted,  in  exchange  for  other  lands,  in  the 
thirtieth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  1538,  to  Thomas,  Earl  of 
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Rutland,  a descendant  of  Walter  L’Espe,  the  founder  of  the 
abbey  ; and,  by  Catharine,  daughter  and  heir  of  Roger,  Earl  of 
Rutland  (by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  famous  . Sir 
Philip  Sidney)  married  to  George  Villars,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who,  in  her  right,  became  possessed  hereof;  and  his  son,  the 
second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  sold  it  to  Sir  Charles  Duncombe, 
Knight.”  * Burton  adds,  that  Thomas  Duncombe,  Esq.  grand 
nephew  of  Sir  Charles,  and  M.  P.  for  Morpeth,  made  “one 
of  the  finest  terraces  in  England,  just  upon  the  brink  of  the  hill 
that  overlooks  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  and  a temple  at  each  end 
of  the  walk  ; from  whence,  there  is  a most  beautiful  y»ew  of  the 
ruins  almost  perpendicularly  underneath.”  f 

The  ruins,  yet  standing,  are  noble  (particularly  an  arched 
gateway  of  Gothic  architecture)  and  prove  the  abbey  to  have 
been  of  great  extent.  The  situation  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
picturesque  beauty.  At  a little  distance  from  the  abbey,  are  the 
gardener’s  apartments,  from  whence  there  is  a steep  and  winding 
path,  ascending  to  a charming  terrace  which  overlooks  the  ruins, 
and  commands  the  most  beautiful  and  diversified  prospects.  At 
one  end  is  an  elegant  pavilion  ornamented  with  paintings,  at  the 
other,  a handsome  circular  temple,  whence  appears  an  extensive 
valley,  richly  adorned  with  wood  and  water,  'The  north  side  of 
the  terrace  is  defended  with  a thick  plantation  of  firs ; and  the 
slopes  are  covered  with  a variety  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Indeed 
the  scenery  is  altogether  fascinating.”  f 

T 4f  About 

* Burton’s  Monasticon,  Ebor.  fol.  358.  f Ibid,  foL  364. 

♦ In  the  pavilion  are  the  following  paintings : — Apollo  riding  in  the  cha- 
riot of  the  Sun,  drawn  by  four  horses ; he  is  attended  by  the  muses,  and 
preceded  by  the  goddess  Aurora.  Hero,  a beautiful  woman  of  Sestos, 
priestess  of  Venus.  Andromeda  chained  to  a rock  and  exposed  naked  to  be 
devoured  by  a sea-monster.  Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete^ 
Hercules  and  Dejanira.  Jupiter,  in  the  form  of  a white  bull,  swimming  over 
the  sea  with  Europa  on  his  back.  Venus  and  Vulcan  ; on  one  side  are  three 
Nereides,  on  the  other  Triton,  blowing  a trumpet  made  of  a sea-shell ; a 
Cupid  is  pointing  his  dart  at  Vulcan’s  breast,  another  has  a quiver  of  ar- 
rows. 
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About  fire  miles  directly  south  from  Helmsley,  is  GilUng 
Castle^  an  ancient  mansion  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Fairfax* 
A little  to  the  v/est  of  Gilling  is  Newburgh  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Thomas  Edward  Winn  Bellasyse,  Esq.  of  the  honourable  family 
of  the  Lords  Fauconberg.  * 

Not  far  distant  from  Newburgh,  towards  the  south-east,  is 
Creyke,  or  Crake  Castle.  This  ancient  structure  is  supposed,  by 
Drake,  to  have  been  a castrura  exploratorum  of  the  Romans, 
and  no  place  could  have  been  better  chosen  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  situated  on  a projecting  promontory,  on  the  south-’west  point 
of  the  Hambleton-Hills,  and  commands  a very  extensive  view 
over  a great  part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  f Drake  imagines  that 
the  present  road  from  Creyke  to  York,  is  along  the  line  of  the 
Roman  road,  of  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  discover  the 
vestiges.  But,  as  the  vast  forest  of  Galtres  began  almost  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Creyke  Castle  is  situated,  and  extended 
from  thence  to  the  walls  of  York,  it  is  probable  that  the  loose 
and  watery  ground,  of  that  level  and  woody  tract,  may  have 
swallowed  up  the  agger.  J If,  however,  the  origin  of  this 
castle  be  unknown,  history  furnishes  proofs  of  its  being  a ro}^aI 
villa,  or  palace,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  kings.  So  early  as 
the  year  685,  it  was  given  by  Egfrid,  King  of  Northumberland, 

to 

rows,  and  a third  carries  a flaming  torch.  Pan  fighting  with  Cupid ; his 
pipe,  of  unequal  reeds,  is  suspended  on  one  tree,  and  Cupid’s  bow  and  qni- 
ver  on  the  other.  Endymion  visited  by  Diana  in  a cave  ; Endymioii’s  dog 
lies  under  his  knee,  and  the  goddess’s  hounds  are  standing  by  ; in  the  back 
ground  are  two  Cupids  with  doves,  one  of  which  is  escaped.  The  whole 
painted  by  Burnici,  wlio  came  from  Italy  for  that  purpose.”  Hiuderwell’s 
Hist.  Scarborough,  p.  344. 

* At  Newburgh  was  once  a monastery,  founded  by  Roger  de  Mowbray  ; 
and  William  de  Newburg,  or  Newberry,  the  English  historian,  was  a native 
of  this  place. 

f Creyke  Castle  is  twelve  miles  fj  om  York,  and  two  miles  and  a half  from 
Easingwold. 

t Drake  traced,  what  he  supposed  to  be,  a Roman  road  from  the  wall  of 
Newburgh  Park,  to  Creyke.  Drake’s  Ebor.  p.  37. 
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to  St.  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Lindisfern;  and  it  is  now  a part  of 
the  county  of  Durham.  * 

Easingwold  is  a straggling,  ill-built  market  town,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirteen  miles,  nearly  north-west,  from  York,  and  in 
the  north  road  from  that  city.  It  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Bul- 
mer,  and  contains  1500  inhabitants.  There  are  two  annual  fairs, 
July  the  sixth  and  September  the  twenty-sixth,  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  environs  are  fiat,  unpicturesque,  and  not  very  fer- 
tile. The  edge  of  the  moors  to  the  east,  with  Creyke  Castle 
overlooking  the  country,  are  the  only  objects  that  break  the 
dull  uniformity  of  the  scene. 

Thirsk. — At  the  distance  of  ten  miles  nearly  north  from 
Easingwold,  is  Thirsk,  a pleasant  and  well-built  market-town, 
in  the  wapentake  of  Birdforth.  The  market,  which  is  on  Mon- 
day, is  well  supplied  with  butchers’-meat,  poultry,  butter,  and 
eggs,  and  frequently  with  fish,  from  the  neighbouring  coast.  A 
great  quantity  of  the  poultry,  butter,  &c,  is  bought  up  by  per- 
sons who  carry  it  to  Leeds,  and  other  places  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing. Here  are  also  many  annual  fairs,  viz.  Shrove-Monday, 
April  the  fourth  and  fifth,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  leather,  &c. 
Easter-Monday  and  Whitsun-Monda}^,  for  woollen-cloth,  toys, 
<Sl'C.  ; August  fourth  and  fifth,  October  twenty-eight  and  twenty- 
nine,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  leather ; first  Tuesday  after 
the  eleventh  of  December,  for  horned  cattle,  leather,  &c.  These 
fairs  attract  a considerable  number  of  dealers,  and,  together 
with  the  great  north  road  from  York,  are  very  beneficial  to  the 
town.  Here  are  no  manufactures,  unless  the  making  of  an  incon- 
siderable quantity  of  coarse  linens  and  sacking,  and  a few  bri- 
dles and  saddles,  be  classed  under  that  denomination. 

Thirsk  is  agreeably  situated,  in  a plain  almost  surrounded 
with  hills,  on  the  banks  of  a brook  called  Cod-beck,  wLich  di- 
vided the  old  town  from  the  new,  and  over  which  are  two  small 
but  substantial  stone  bridges.  The  new  town  stands  within  the 
precincts  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Mowbrays.  In  the  centre 

of 
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of  the  town  is  the  market-place,  which,  if  the  tollbooth,  now  in 
a ruinous  condition,  with  the  shambles,  which  in  their  present 
state  are  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  the  adjoining  houses,  and 
some  other  buildings  were  removed,  would  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  county. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town,  on  a gently-rising 
ground,  stands  the  church,  a handsome  Gothic  edifice.  The 
lower  tier  of  windows,  except  those  in  the  chancel,  are  pointed 
Gothic  : those  above  are  of  a rounder  kind,  approaching  nearly 
to  the  Saxon  circular  arch.  The  roof,  which  is  elliptical  and  of 
Irish  oak,  ornamented  with  carving,  is  supported  by  a double  row 
of  pillars,  terminating  in  pointed  arches.  The  battlements  of 
the  tower  are  open  masonry.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel, 
near  the  altar,  are  three  ornamented  stone  seats,  which  were 
used  by  the  officiating  clergy  before  the  reformation ; and,  on 
the  same  side  nearer  the  altar-table,  is  the  lavatory. 

On  a stone  in  the  floor,  at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel,  is  the 
following  inscription 

“ A vault. 

The  Hoiiiy®.  Miss  Sparre. 

Doom’d  to  receive  all  that  my  soul  holds  dear, 

Give  her  that  rest  her  heart  refus’d  her  here. 

Oh  ! screen  her  from  the  pain  the  tender  know. 

The  train  of  sorrows  that  from  passion  flow  ; 

And  to  her  envied  new-born  state  adjoin 
That  heavenly  bliss  fit  for  such  hearts  as  tliine,” 

And  near  it,  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  on  a marble, 
are  the  following  lines  : — 

‘‘  Near  this  place  are  the  remains 
Of  the  Honourable  Amelia  Frederica 
Wilhelmina  Melissina  Sparre, 

The  only  surviving  child  of  Ciiarles,  Baron  Sparre, 

By  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Gyllenborg,  Sparre. 

He  was  Aid-de-Camp  to  Charles  King  of  Sweden, 

And  with  him  in  all  his  wars  ■ 

A Major-GeniTal,  and  twenty  years  minister  from  Sweden, 

To  the  Court  of  Great  Britain. 
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r If  e’er  sharp  sorrow  from  thine  eye  did  flow, 

If  e’er  thy  bosom  felt  another’s  woe, 

If  e’er  fair  beauty’s  charms  thy  heart  did  move, 

If  e’er  the  oifspring  of  thy  virtuous  love 
Bloom’d  to  thy  wishes,  to  thy  soul  w as  dear, 

This  plaintive  stone  does  ask  of  thee  a tear  : 

For  here,  alas ! too  early  snatch'd  away. 

An  honest  taithful  heart  death  makes  his  prey.”  * 

^ Under  the  chancel,  and  communicating  with  it  by  a small 
staircase,  is  the  school,  which  is  unendowed,  and  is  at  present 
used  only  for  the  teaching  of  English,  with  writing  and  arith- 
metic, f 

In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  churchyard,  is  a vault  be- 
longing to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  John  Bell,  Esq.  whose  man- 
sion is  close  by  the  church. 

In  a small  suburb,  called  Norby,  stands  the  old  parsonage- 
house,  now  divided  into  three  tenements,  one  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  a gardener.  J 

The  church  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  built  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  which  stood  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  town,  and  was  demolished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second.  The  moat  and  rampart  are  still  to  be  seen, 
hut  no  vestige  of  the  building  remains  ; and,  in  Camden’s  time, 
it  was  nearly  in  the  same  state.  J It  had  once,  however,  been 
a place  of  great  strength,  in  the  hands  of  the  potent  family  of 
the  Mowbrays.  It  was  here  that  Roger  de  Mowbray  began  his 
rebellion  against  Henry  the  Second,  and  confederated  wdth  the 
King  of  Scotland  against  his  own  sovereign.  The  revolt,  how- 
ever, was  suppressed,  and  the  Castle  of  Thirsk,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral others  belonging  to  the  rebellious  lords,  were,  by  the  king’s 
f)rder,  entirely  demolished. 

Besides 

* The  writer  could  learn  no  farther  particulars  relating  to  this  lady, 
t The  chancel  was  used  as  a school  about  eighty  years  ago. 

t Thirsk  is  now  a stipendiary  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  tlie  Archbisliop  of 
York, 

$ Camd.  Brit.  fol.  756,  Gibson’s  Edit. 
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each ; of  two  others,  51.  each  ; and  one  had  4l.  making  m all 
921.  per  annum.  At  the  dissolution  there  were  seven  bells,  100 
fodder  of  lead,  and  516  ounces  of  plate  ; and  the  yearly  reve» 
nues  were,  by  Dugdale’s  account,  2381.  9s.  4d.;  but  2951.  5s.  4s. 
according  to  Speed.  The  site,  and  most  of  the  demesnes,  were 
granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Sir  William  Pickering.  At 
present,  it  belongs  to  the  honourable  family  of  Stapylton.  * 
This  abbey  was  situated  near  the  foot  of  Cambe  Hill,  in  a place 
well  suited  to  devotional  retirement,  and  was  a large  and  mag- 
nificent structure. 

TJiirklehy  Hall,  th^  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  Bart, 
within  four  miles  of  Thirsk,  stands  in  a low  but  pleasant  situa- 
tion, near  the  foot  of  the  Hambleton  Hills.  The  walks  and 
pleasure-grounds  are  extensive  and  well  laid  out,  and  the  house 
is  an  elegant  modern  structure.  The  whole  makes  a good  ap- 
pearance. 

Bedale,  about  fourteen  miles  westward  from  Thirsk,  is  a 
market-town,  in  the  wapentake  of  Hang-East,  and  liberty  of 
Richmondshire.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  contains 
about  1100  inhabitants.  The  church  is  a spacious  structure, 
and  has  a good  tower  or  steeple.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday  : 
the  fairs  are,  on  Easter  and  Whitsun-Tuesdays,  for  horned  cattle 
and  sheep;  July  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  October  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  leather ; and  on  the 
Monday  sennight,  before  Christmas  day,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs. 

Bedale  is  situated  in  a rich  valley  about  two  miles  to  the  west 
of  Leeming  Lane ; the  surrounding  country  is  extremely  fertile,^ 
and  the  crops,  both  of  corn  and  grass,  are  abundant.  Here  is 
an  elegant  mansion,  the  seat  of  Henry  Pearse,  Esq. ; and  there 
are  several  other  good  houses  in  the  vicinity. 

Hornby  Castle^  the  seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
merits  the  attention  of  the  tourist.  It  is  a spacious  structure, 
some  parts  of  which  are  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  others 
, finished 

* Burton’s  Monast.  fol.  328,  339,  and  340. 
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finished  in  the  modern  style.  The  apartments  are  grand  and  su- 
I perbly  furnished,  and  the  environs  are  delightful.  It  stands  on 
a fine  elevation,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  valley 
in  which  Bedale  is  situated,  and  over  a great  part  of  the  rich 
country  between  Leeming  Lane  and  the  Western  Moors,  of 
which  the  lower  eminences  form  a grand  contrast  to  the  fertile 
plains  below,  and  diversify  the  prospect  with  a pleasing  variety. 

Masham,  is  a small  market-town,  about  six  miles  nearly 
south-west  from  Bedale,  situated  in  the  wapentake  of  Hang- 
East,  and  liberties  of  St.  Peter,  and  Richmondshire,  and  con- 
taining about  1300  inhabitants.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday, 
and  the  fairs,  on  the  seventeen,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  of 
September,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  pedlary  wares,  &c.  The 
adjacent  country,  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  is  abundantly 
fertile. 

MiDnLEHAM,in  the  wapentake  of  Hang-West,  liberty  of  Rich- 
mondshire, about  eight  miles  and  a half  nearly  north-west  from 
Masham,  is  a small  market-town  scarcely  better  than  a village, 
the  population  not  amounting  to  more  than  800.  The  market 
is  on  Monday,  and  it  has  fairs  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  November, 
for  horned  cattle  and  sheep.  The  environs  are  fertile,  especially 
in  meadow  and  pasturage.  Both  this  town  and  Masham  are  si- 
! tuated  near  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ure. 

Leyburn  is  another  small  market-town,  about  two  miles  from 
Middleham,  and  in  the  same  wapentake.  The  market  is  on 
I Friday,  and  there  are  four  fairs,  viz.  on  the  second  Friday  in 
February,  May,  October,  and  December,  for  horned  cattle 
and  sheep. 

,5  Askrigg,  though  a market-town,  resembles  a village,  as  it 
scarcely  contains  800  inhabitants  ; it  is  about  fourteen  miles 

1 nearly  north-west  from  Middleham,  and  in  the  same  wapentake. 
The  market  is  on  Thursday.  The  fairs  are  on  the  eleventh  of 
May,  and  the  first  Thursday  in  June,  for  woollen-cloth.  &"c. ; on 
twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  of  October,  for  cattle  and 
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sheep.  Askrigg  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Wensley  Dale,  near 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Ure,  in  a district  abounding  with  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful  scenery. 

Hawes,  is  a market-town  in  the  same  district,  about  six  miles 
from  Askrigg.  It  contains  about  1300  inhabitants.  The  mar- 
ket is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  two  fairs,  viz.  on  Tuesday  in 
Whitsim-week,  for  woollen  goods,  &c. ; September  the  twenty- 
eighth,  for  horned  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  woollen-cloth,  &c.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  stockings  are  knitted  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, which  give  employment  to  great  numbers  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Richmond  is  famous  for  its  castle,  which,  as  well  as  the  town, 
was  built  by  the  first  Earl  Alan,  son  of  Hoel,  Count  of  Bre- 
tagne. Alan,  who  was  a kinsman  of  William,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, accompanied  that  prince  in  his  expedition  to  England, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  Earl,  Edwin, 
which  consisted  of  no  less  than  near  two  hundred  manors  and 
townships.  This  donation  was  made,  A.  D.  1070,  at  the  time 
when  William  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  York,  which  the 
said  Edwin,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  the  Northumbrian  Earls,  Mor- 
car  and  Waltheof,  bravely  defended  against  him.  The  grant  is 
remarkable  for  its  brevity,  and  shevrs  how  estates  were  formerly 
conveyed  in  a few  words.  The  form  in  this  instance  is  as  fol- 
lows 

“ Ego  Gulielmus  cognomine  Bastardus  do  et  concedo  tibi  Alano,  nepoti 
meo,  Britaniae  Comiti,  et  heredibus  tuis  in  perpetimm,  omnes  illas  vHlaset 
terras  quc  nuper  fiienint  Comitis  Edwini  in  Eborasciria  ; cum  fedis  militum 
et  Ecclesiis  et  aliis  libertatibus  et  consuetudinibus,  ita  libere  et  bonorifice 
sicut  idem  Edwinns  ea  tenuit.” 

Dat.  in  obsidione  coram  civitate  Eboraci, 

Which  may  be  thus  translated : — 

**  I,  William,  snrnamed  the  Bastard,  do  give  and  grant  to  thee,  Alan,  my 
kinsman,  Earl  of  Bretagne,  and  to  thy  heirs  for  ever,  all  the  manors  and 

lands 
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lands  uliich  lately  belonged  to  Earl  Edwin,  in  Yorkshire,  with  the  knights’ 
fees,  churches,  and  other  privileges  and  customs,  in  as  free  and  honourable 
a manner  as  the  same  Edwin  has  held  them. 

Given  in  the  siege  (or  camp)  before  the  cjty  of  York. 

The  conqueror  conferred  on  Alan  another  mark  of  his  fa- 
vour, in  giving  him  Hawise,  his  daughter,  in  marriage*  Alan 
[ being  thus  loaded  with  riches  and  honours,  built  the  town  and 
r castle  of  Richmond  for  his  defence,  against  the  disinherited  and 
I outlawed  Englishmen  in  those  parts.  Alan  having  no  issue  by 
the  conqueror’s  daughter,  the  Earldom  of  Bretagne  devolved 
i I on  his  son,  Conan  le  Grosse,  by  a second  wife.  And  Alan,  the 
I Black,  son  of  Hawise  by  her  first  husband,  Eudo,  son  of  Geffrey, 
i Earl  of  Bretagne,  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Richmond.  Dur» 

I ing  the  reigns  of  ourNormanKings,  theEarldom  of  Richmond  w^as 
■ possessed  by  several  different  families,  some  of  wdiom  were  allied 
: to  the  blood  royal  both  of  England  and  France.  Edward  the 
1 Third  gave  it  to  his  third  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  who  restored  it 
r;  for  other  lands  in  exchange;  and  the  king  conferred  this  earl- 
dom  on  John,  Earl  of  Montford  and  Duke  of  Bretagne,  sur- 
f i named  the  .Valiant,  to  whom  he  also  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  different  families, 
;!  till  at  last  it  w'as  erected  into  a duchy  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  in 
<1.  favour  of  his  natural  son,  Henry,  who  was  the  first  Duke  of 
» Richmond,  and  died,  in  1535,  without  issue.  In  the  reign  of 
1 Charles  the  Second,  the  honours  and  titles  of  this  duchy  de- 
. . volved  on  the  illustrious  family  of  Lenox. 

Richmond  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Swale,  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Gilling-West,  and  liberty  of  Richmond.  The  market  is 
on  Saturday.  And  there  are  are  four  fairs,  viz.  Saturday  be- 
fore Palm-Sunday,  the  first  Saturday  in  July,  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  and  Holy-rood  Day,  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
woollen-cloth,  &c.  Richmond  is  one  of  the  greatest  corn-mar- 
kets in  the  county : being  seated  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  grain  is  produced,  the  corn-factors  and  miUers 
repair  hither  from  Swaledale,  Wensleydale,  and  other  parts 
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sheep.  Askrigg  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Wensley  Dale,  near 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Ure,  in  a district  abounding  with  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful  scenery. 

Hawes,  is  a market-town  in  the  same  district,  about  six  miles 
from  Askrigg.  It  contains  about  1300  inhabitants.  The  mar- 
ket is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  two  fairs,  viz.  on  Tuesday  in 
WhitSLin-week,  for  woollen  goods,  &c. ; September  the  twenty- 
eighth,  for  horned  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  woollen-cloth,  &c.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  stockings  are  knitted  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, which  give  employment  to  great  numbers  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Richmond  is  famous  for  its  castle,  which,  as  well  as  the  town, 
was  built  by  the  first  Earl  Alan,  son  of  Hoel,  Count  of  Bre- 
tagne. Alan,  who  was  a kinsman  of  William,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, accompanied  that  prince  in  his  expedition  to  England, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  Earl,  Edwin, 
which  consisted  of  no  less  than  near  two  hundred  manors  and 
townships.  This  donation  was  made,  A.  D.  1070,  at  the  time 
when  William  w^as  employed  in  the  siege  of  York,  which  the 
said  Edwin,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  the  Northumbrian  Earls,  Mor- 
car  and  Waltheof,  bravely  defended  against  him.  The  grant  is 
remarkable  for  its  brevity,  and  shew’s  how  estates  were  formerly 
conveyed  in  a few  words.  The  form  in  this  instance  is  as  fol- 
lows 

“ Ego  GuUelffms  cognomine  Bastardus  do  et  coiicedo  tibi  Alano,  nepoti 
meo,  Britaniae  Comiti,  et  heredibus  tuis  in  perpetiium,  omnes  illas  vHiaset 
terras  que  nnper  fueriint  Comitis  Edwiiii  in  Eborasciria ; cum  ftedis  militum 
et  Ecclesiis  et  aliis  libertatibus  et  consuetudinibus,  ila  libeie  et  bonoriiicd 
sicut  idem  Edwinus  ea  teuuit.”  * 

Dat.  in  obsidione  coram  civitate  Eboraci, 


Which  may  be  thus  translated : — 

“ I,  William,  snrnamed  the  Bastard,  do  give  and  grant  to  thee,  Alan,  my 
kinsman,  Earl  of  Bretagne,  and  to  thy  heirs  for  ever,  all  the  manors  and 
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lands  which  lately  belonged  to  Earl  Edwin,  in  Yorkshire,  with  the  knights' 
fees,  churches,  and  other  privileges  and  customs,  in  as  free  and  honourable 
a manner  as  the  same  Edwin  has  held  them. 

Given  in  the  siege  (or  camp)  before  the  city  of  York. 

The  conqueror  conferred  on  Alan  another  mark  of  his  fa- 
vour, in  giving  him  Hawise,  his  daughter,  in  marriage*  Alan 
being  thus  loaded  with  riches  and  honours,  built  the  town  and 
castle  of  Richmond  for  his  defence,  against  the  disinherited  and 
outlawed  Englishmen  in  those  parts.  Alan  having'  no  issue  by 
the  conqueror’s  daughter,  the  Earldom  of  Bretagne  devolved 
on  his  son,  Conan  le  Grosse,  by  a second  wife.  And  Alan,  the 
Black,  son  of  Hawise  by  her  first  husband,  Eudo,  son  of  Geffrey, 
Earl  of  Bretagne,  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Richmond.  Dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  our  Norman  Kings,  theEarldom  of  Richmond  w^as 
possessed  by  several  different  families,  some  of  wdiom  were  allied 
to  the  blood  royal  both  of  England  and  France.  Edward  the 
Third  gave  it  to  his  third  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  wdio  restored  it 
for  other  lands  in  exchange ; and  the  king  conferred  this  earl- 
dom on  John,  Earl  of  Montford  and  Duke  of  Bretagne,  sur- 
named  the  .Valiant,  to  whom  he  also  gave  fiis  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  different  families, 
till  at  last  it  w’as  erected  into  a duchy  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  in 
favour  of  his  natural  son,  Henry,  who  was  the  first  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  died,  in  1535,  without  issue.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  honours  and  titles  of  this  duchy  de- 
volved on  the  illustrious  family  of  Lenox. 

Richmond  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Swale,  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Gilling-West,  and  liberty  of  Richmond.  The  market  is 
on  Saturday.  And  there  are  are  four  fairs,  viz.  Saturday  be- 
fore Palm-Sunday,  the  first  Saturday  in  July,  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  and  Holy-rood  Day,  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
\voollen-cloth,  &c.  Richmond  is  one  of  the  greatest  corn-mar- 
kets in  the  county:  being  seated  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  dis< 
trict  in  which  grain  is  produced,  the  corn-factors  and  millers 
repair  hither  from  Swaledale,  Wensleydale,  and  other  parts 
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of  the  moors,  to  lay  in  stock  for  the  consumption  of  that  large 
extent  of  country,  where  grazing  is  the  chief  or  only  pursuit  of 
the  farmer.  The  want  of  water  carriage,  and  of  coal,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  inconveniences  of  this  part  of  the  country  ; but  the 
evil  appears  to  be  irremediable : the  rocky  nature  of  the  bed  of 
the  Swale,  and  the  sudden  swells,  to  which  that  river  is  liable 
from  the  rains  that  fall  on  the  moors,  are  insuperable  obstacles 
to  any  scheme  for  rendering  it  navigable  ; and  every  attempt 
that  has  yet  been  made  for  the  finding  of  coal  in  thisr  neigh- 
bourhood, has  proved  unsuccessful. 

The  town  of  Richmond  is  small ; its  population  scarcely 
amounts  to  three  thousand ; but  the  situation  is  delightful ; 
and  the  houses,  most  of  which  are  of  stone,  are  well  built,  and 
many  of  them  spacious  and  lofty.  It  stands  on  a lofty  eminence 
boldly  rising  from  the  Swale,  which  winds  round  the  town  and 
tlie  castle  in  a semicircular  direction.  The  market-place  is  spa- 
cious and  handsome,  being  surrounded  by  good  shops  and 
bouses  ; and  the  whole  place  has  a very  agreeable  appearance. 
The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  com,  sent  from  the  market  in- 
to the  dales  of  the  moors  ; and  in  lead,  which  is  brought  from 
the  mines  about  fourteen  miles  westward  from  Richmond,  and 
conveyed  by  land  carriage  to  Boroughbridge  and  Yarm. 

The  castle  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  overlooking  the 
Swale,  which  runs  in  a deep  valley  beneath.  Between  the  river 
and  the  site  of  the  castle,  is  a walk  of  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
breadth,  about  sixty  perpendicular  above  the  bed  of  the  Swale, 
and  presenting  to  the  eye  a tremendous  precipice,  which  must 
render  it  dangerous  to  pass  this  way  in  the  dark.  The  ground 
on  which  the  castle  stands,  is  elevated  forty  or  fifty  feet  above 
this  walk,  and  is  faced  on  that  side  with  massy  stones,  resem- 
bling a natural  rock.  The  eastern  side  of  the  castle-yard  is  also 
skirted  by  the  Swale ; but  here  the  descent,  instead  of  being  pre- 
cipitous as  on  the  south,  slopes  down  for  the  space  of  forty  or 
fifty  yards  to  the  river.  The  west  side  of  this  once  almost  im- 
pregnable fortress  is  faced  witR  a deep  valley,  the  ascent  from 
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t^liich  to  the  castle  is  exceedingly  steep.  On  the  north,  the  site 
of  the  castle  is  very  little  elevated  above  that  of  the  town  ; and 
this  is  the  only  side  on  which  it  could  have  been  accessible  to 
an  enemy. 

This  castle  yet  appears  majestic  in  ruins.  The  keep,  of  which 
the  shell  is  almost  entire,  is  about  100  feet  high  ; and  the  walls 
are  eleven  feet  thick : the  lower  story  is  supported  by  a vast  co- 
lumn of  stone  in  the  middle,  from  which  spring  circular  arches 
closing  the  top  ; the  staircase  goes  only  to,  the  first  chamber, 
the  rest  of  it  being  dilapidated,  as  the  floors  of  the  two  upper 
rooms  are  fallen  in.  In  this  keep  is  a well  of  excellent  water. 
The  ruins  of  several  other  parts  of  the  castle  yet  remain.  In 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  area  is  a ruinous  tower,  in  which 
is  a dismal  dungeon  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  undoubt- 
edly designed  as  a place  of  confinement.  The  site  of  this  castle 
contains  nearly  six  acres,  and  belongs  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond. 

The  country  round  Richmond  is  extremely  picturesque : the 
valley  of  Swaledale  is  in  many  places  skirted  with  perpendicular 
rocks  almost  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs.  From  the  hills,  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  town,  tlie  eye  is  regaled  with  the  most 
magnificent  prospects.  Richmond  and  its  castle,  though  seated 
on  a precipitous  hill  more  than  100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
Swale,  when  seen  from  these  elevations,  seem  to  be  sunk  in  a 
deep  valley.  The  eye  ranges  over  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
Tees,  with  Cleveland,  and  the  Vale  of  York  ;*  and  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Moors,  rising  in  mountainous  grandeur,  form  a mag- 
nificent contrast  to  those  extensive  plains.  Richmond,  indeed, 
is  admired  by  tourists  for  its  romantic  beauties ; by  manj^  it  is 
thought  preferable  to  Richmond  in  Surry  : the  latter  is  a kind 
of  fairy -land,  where  all  the  scenery  is  mild  and  pleasing ; but 

U 2 . the 

* It  is  said,  the  Cathedral  of  York,  at  the  distance  of  forty-five  aiiles, 
ihay  be  seen  from  these  hills ; but  the  atmosphere  being  thick,  the  writer 
of  this  volume  could  not  distinguish  it  with  a telescope. 
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the  views  in  the  environs  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  are  marked 
with  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

From  Richmond  to  Catterick  bridge,  a distance  of  four  miles, 
the  Swale,  with  its  rocky  and  well-wooded  banks,  exhibits  a va- 
riety of  picturesque  scenery.  Near  the  village  of  Easeby,  about 
a mile  and  a half  from  Richmond,  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
adorned  with  the  venerable  remains  of  the  ancient  monastery. 
The  southern  part  of  these  ruins  facing  the  Swale,  are  covered 
with  ivy ; the  most  entire  part  is  towards  the  east,  where  the 
pointed  arches  of  five  Gothic  windows  remain  in  a perfect  state. 
An  arched  gateway,  which  forms  the  entrance  from  the  north, 
is  also  entire ; and  the  arch  is  circular. 

Catterick,  about  five  miles  from  Richmond  and  one  mile 
from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Swale,  is  supposed,  by  Camden 
and  others,  to  be  the  Roman  Cataractonium,  or  Cataracton,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolomy,  and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  * Dr. 
Gibson,  however,  imagines  that  the  Roman  city  stood  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  Swale,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  from  Catterick 
to  the  bridge,  “ Though,’’  says  he,  “ the  old  name  of  Carac- 
tonium  be  left  in  Catterick,  yet  are  the  remains  of  it  met  with 
about  three  flight-shots  from  the  bridge,  at  a farm-house  called 
Thornburgh,  standing  upon  a high  ground,  where,  as  well  as  at 
Brompton  upon  Swale  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  they  have 
found  Roman  coins.  Upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
very  steep,  there  are  foundations  of  some  great  walls,  more  like 
a castle  than  any  private  building;  and  the  large  prospect  makes 
it  very  convenient  for  a frontier  garrison.”  In  support  of  his 
opinion  the  doctor  also  adds  the  following  facts : “ The  level 
plot  of  ground  upon  the  hill,  adjoining  to  the  farm-house,  may 
be  about  ten  acres  ; in  several  parts  of  which  Roman  coins  have 
been  ploughed  up,  one  particularly  of  gold  with  this  inscription : 
‘‘  Ne^o  Imp.  Csesar/’  and  on  the  reverse,  “ Jupiter  Custos.” 
Witlua  this  compass  also,  they  have  met  with  the  bases  of  old 

pillars, 
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pillars,  and  a floor  of  brick  with  a pipe  of  lead  passing  perpen- 
dicularly down  into  the  earth,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  a place  where  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  infernal  gods, 
and  that  the  blood  descended  by  those  pipes.  Likewise,  in  Sir 
i John  Lawson’s  great-grandfather’s  time  (to  which  family  the 
estate  came  by  marriage)  as  the  servants  were  ploughing,  the 


upon  removing  the  earth,  they  observed  to  be  covered  vfith  flat 
I stones,  and,  upon  opening,  found  it  (as  it  is  received  from  our 
ij  ancestors  by  tradition)  to  be  almost  full  of  Roman  coins,  mostly 
copper  but  some  of  silver.  Great  quantities  have  been  given 
1 away  by  the  predecessors  of  Sir  John  Lawson  ; and  he  himself 
I gave  a good  number  to  be  preserved  among  other  rarities  in 
ij  King  Charles’s  closet.  The  pot  was  redeemed  at  the  price  of 
I 81.  from  the  sequestrators  of  Sir  John  Lawson’s  estate  in  the 
; , civil  wars,  the  metal  being  an  unusual  sort  of  composition.  It 
i was  fixed  in  a furnance  to  brew  in,  and  contains  about  twenty- 
( four  gallons  of  water.”  * From  all  these  considerations  Bishop 
V Gibson  concludes,  that  the  elevated  ground  between  Catterick 
I and  the  Swale,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cataracton.  f But, 

1 whatever  the  Roman  city  might  be,  it  has  now,  as  Camden  ob- 
‘ serves,  nothing  great,  but  the  memory  of  wLat  it  once  was,  hav- 
/ ing  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  never  more  raised 
t from  its  ruins ; and  the  modern  Catterick  is  only  a village,  con- 
L taining  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  inhabitants. 

From  Cataracton,  the  Roman  military  road  divides  into  two 
branches,  that  towards  the  north,  laid  by  Caldwell,  eight  miles 
i from  Richmond  and  six  from  Bernard  Castle,  in  the  county  of 
' Durham.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  Roman  name  of  this  place, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  a large  city  from  its  vestiges,  wLich 
yet  may  be  traced ; and  near  it,  by  the  village  of  Stanwick, 
where  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  has  an  elegant 

U 3 seat, 

* Gibson’s  Additions  to  Camden,  fol.  767. 
t In  1810,  tlie  writer  of  this  volume  viewed  the  groimd,  and  is  inclined 
in  adopt  Dr.  Gibson's  opinion. 
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seat,  a ditch  of  above  eight  miles  in  length,  has  been  cut  froin 
the  Tees  to  the  Swale.  Caldwell,  however,  is  now  only  a small 
village,  its  whole  population  not  exceeding  two  hundred. 

About  twelve  miles  nearly  west  from  this  place,  and  on  the 
other  branch  of  the  Roman  road,  is  the  village  of  Bowes,  which 
Camden  supposes  to  be  the  ancient  Lavatra.  And,  as  a proof 
of  its  antiquity,  he  mentions  a stone  found  there,  and  long  used 
in  the  church  for  a communion  table.  On  this  stone  was  the 
following  inscription : — 

IMP.  C^SARI  DIVI  TRAIANI 
PARTHICI.  Maxfilio 

DIVI  NERV^  NEPOTI  TRAIANO.  Hadria 

NO  AVG.  PONT.  MAXM. 

COS.  I ...  PP.  COH.  ITII.  F. 

10.  SEV. 

Another  inscription,  on  a stone  dug  up  here,  also  affords  a 
strong  evidence,  that,  when  Virius  Lupus  was  legate  and  pro- 
praetor of  Britain,  the  first  cohort  of  the  Thracians  was  in  gar- 
rison at  this  place. 

Northallerton  is  a genteel  market-town,  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Allertonshire.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday:  the  fairs 
are  numerous,  viz.  February  the  fourteenth,  for  horses  and 
cattle,  and,  during  the  whole  week  preceding,  for  horses  only  ; 
May  the  fifth  and  sixth,  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  leather, 
woollen-cloth,  &c. ; September  the  fifth  and  sixth,  for  horned 
cattle,  sheep,  leather,  &c. ; October  the  third  and  fourth,  for 
horned  cattle  ; and  the  second  Wednesday  in  October  for 
cheese. 

Northallerton  is  a borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  is  seated  on  the  side  of  a rising  ground,  gently 
sloping  towards  the  east.  The  market-place  is  spacious,  and 
surrounded  with  very  good  houses : the  town  is,  in  general, 
well  built  of  brick,  and  contains  about  2300  inhabitants. 

Near  this,  place,  in  the  year  1138,  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  the  Standard.  While  the  civil  war  between  King 
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Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  or  Matilda,  raged  with  destruc- 
tive fury,  David,  King  of  Scotland,  entering  the  English  terri- 
tory, ravaged  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  in  a merciless  manner,  and  advancing  to 
the  very  gates  of  York,  encamped  before  that  city.  On  this 
emergency,  Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  summoned  the 
warlike  nobles  to  the  defence  of  their  country.  Among  those 
who  took  arms  on  this  occasion,  we  find  the  names  of  William 
de  Albemarle,  Walter  de  Gaunt,  Robert  de  Brus,  Roger  de 
Mowbray,  Walter  Espee,  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  William  de  Percy, 
Richard  de  Curcy,  William  de  Fossard,  Robert  de  Estdeville, 
or  Stoutevilie,  all  ancient  barons  of  Yorkshire,  with  William  de 
Peverel  and  Geoffrey  de  Halsaline,  of  Nottinghamshire,  and 
Robert  de  Ferrers,  of  Derbyshire.  These  barons  with  their  fol- 
lowers ranged  themselves  under  the  command  of  Ralph,  Bishop 
of  the  Orkney  Islands,  which  then  belonged  to  England,  and 
of  Walter  L’Espee  and  William  de  Albemarle.*  On  hearing 
of  this  armament,  the  Scottish  King  retired  from  before  York, 
while  the  barons  advanced  to  Northallerton.  Here  they  erected 
their  standard,  which  was  a tall  mast,  fixed  in  a huge  chariot 
upon  wheels,  having  at  the  top  a pix  with  a consecrated  host, 
and  a cross,  from  which  were  suspended  the  banners  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John  of  Beverley.  The  Bishop  of  the  Orkneys 
made  an  oration  to  the  army,  and  at  the  conclusion  pronounced 
absolution  of  their  sins  to  all  that  should  fall  in  the  war.  The 
English,  thus  encouraged,  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
The  Scots,  relying  on  their  superiority  of  numbers,  rushed  on 
to  the  attack ; but  although  the  King  of  Scotland  and  his  son, 
Henry,  gave,  on  this  occasion,  the  most  astonishing  proofs  of 
valour  and  intrepidity,  their  army  was  totally  routed,  with  the 

U 4<  loss 

'*  The  Bishop  of  the  Orkneys  acted  as  deputy  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  who,  from  sickness,  was  unable  to  command  in  person.  TindaVs 
Notes  on  Rapui,  Vol,  I,  p.  20S. 
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ioss  of  10,000  men,  and  they  were  glad  to  retire  to  their  own 
country  with  the  shattered  remains  of  their  forces.* 

The  country  around  Northallerton  is  exceedingly  rich  and 
fertile.  The  village  of  Smeaton,  on  the  great  north  road, 
about  seven  miles  to  the  northward,  merits  attention  from  the 
extent  and  the  grandeur  of  its  prospects.  The  southern  parts 
of  the  county  of  Durham,  Cleveland,  and  the  fine  country  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tees,  towards  Richmond,  with  part  of  the 
Vale  of  York,  in  contrast  with  the  black  frowning  mountains  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Moors  all  in  full  view,  form  a most 
magnificent  assemblage. 

Mount-Grace  Priory^  about  seven  miles  north-east  from 
Northallerton,  was  a Carthusian  priory,  founded  and  endowed 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  by  Thomas  de  Holland, 
Duke  of  Surry.  Its  yearly  revenues,  at  tlie  time  of  the  disso- 
lution, amounted  to  3821.  5s.  lid.  according  to  Speed;  and  to 
3231.  2s,  lOd.  as  reported  by  Dugdale. 

The  .secluded ‘situation  and  romantic  gloom  of  this  monas- 
tery seem  to  have  been  particularly  adapted  to  the  rigid  order 
of  the  Carthusians.  The  vale,  shut  in  on  the  south-east  by  a 
lofty  hill,  clothed  with  wood,  adds  a solemn  grandeur  to  the 
scene  ; and  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  have  a venerable  appear- 
ance. A Gothic  archway  forms  the  entrance  into  the  quad- 
rangle, the  outer  walls  of  which  inclose  about  three  acres  of 
ground,  and  are  still  standing,  fantastically  covered  with  ivy. 
The  inner-court  is  surrounded  by  double  walls,  and  contained 
the  cells  of  those  solitary  monks,  the  doors  of  which,  though 
now  walled  up,  may  be  distinctly  traced,  and  are  fourteen  in 
number.  A part  of  the  building  has  been  converted  into  a 
farm-house,  of  a castellated  form,  with  spacious  apartments. 
The  church,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  wa^  in  the  form  of  a cross ; 
the  tower,  which  is  yet  perfect,  rising  from  the  centre,  sup- 
ported 

* Brompton.  p.  1027.  Drake’s  Eboraciim,  fol.  92.  Rapin’s  Hist.  Eng, 
Vpip  I.  p.  2pJ.  Camden’s  Brit=  Gibson’s  Edit,  fol,  75€. 
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ported  by  foar  Gothic  arches.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  that 
shelters  the  priory  on  the  east,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
building,  called  the  Lady’s  Chapel,  to  which  the  ascent  is 
steep  and  difficult.* 

Stokesley,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles  north-east  from 
Northallerton,  is  a small  market-t<nvn  of  Cleveland,  in  the  wa- 
pentake  of  Langbarugh,  containing  about  1400  inhabitants  : it 
; consists  chiefly  of  one  broad  street,  running  east  and  west,  and 
, washed  on  the  south  by  a principal  branch  of  the  river  Leven. 
The  buildings  are  neat,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  modern 
style.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  here  are  two 
. fairs;  one  on  Palm-Sunday-eve,  and  the  other  on  the  eve  of  the 
- feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and 
c coarse  linens,  manufactured  in  the  neighbouring  district. 

! The  environs  of  Stokesley  are  fertile  ; and  the  lands  near 
i|  the  town  being  chiefly  in  grass,  and  occupied  in  small  allot- 
j ments,  not  affording  sufficient  employment  for  the  inhabitants, 

; a general  languor,  as  Mr.  Graves  very  justly  observes,  appears 
«j  to  prevail.  Stokesley,  indeed,  possessing  neither  trade  nor 
. j manufactures,  has  no  appearance  of  bustle  or  business,  and  is 
j!  a place  well  adapted  to  retirement. 

J Marton. — In  this  topographical  sketch  we  must  not  over- 

look  the  village  of  Marton,  situated  at  the  distance  of  seven 
I,  miles  to  the  north  of  Stokesley,  and  as  many  to  the  west  of 
i Guisborough,  containing  little  more  than  200  inhabitants,  but 
ii.  rendered  important  by  being  the  birth-place  of  the  great  navi- 
s gator,  Captain  James  Cook.  If  any  country  may  be  proud  of 
having  produced  a man  who  in  various  ways  enlarged  the 
bounds  of  human  knowledge,  that  pride  is  the  honourable  boast 
of  this  humble  village.  There  is  scarcely  a corner  of  the  earth 
> to  which  the  fame  of  Cook  has  not  reached ; and  all  Europe 
has  been  unanimous  in  admiring,  revering,  and  emulating  this 
' great  master  of  his  profession.  It  would  far  exceed  our  limits 
to  relate  the  life  and  adventures  of  this  famous  explorer  of  the 

ocean. 

* Graves’s  HLst,  Cleveland,  p.  13?,  &c. 
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ocean.  These  have  already  been  presented  to  the  world  in  the 
histories  of  his  voyages,  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  other 
publications : we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  giving  a 
slight  sketch  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who  has  done  so  much 
honour  to  his  country,  and  so  greatly  promoted  the  knowledge 
of  geography. 

Captain  James  Cook  was  one  of  nine  children,  born  of 
honest  and  industrious  parents,  in  the  lowest  rank  of  society. 
He  was  taught  to  read  by  a schoolmistress ; but  his  father,  who 
was  a labourer,  being  employed  to  look  after  a farm  belonging 
to  T.  Skottowe,  Esq.  at  Ayton,  near  Stokesley,  he  was,  by  the 
liberality  of  that  gentleman,  sent  to  school  in  the  village,  to  a 
master,  who  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Here 
young  Cook  made  such  a proficiency,  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  was  thought  to  have  acquired  a sufficient  stock  of  learning 
to  qualify  him  for  a country  shop-keeper.  He  was  accordingly 
bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  W.  Sanderson,  a shop-keeper  at 
Staithes,  a small  fishing-town,  near  Whitby.  This  employ- 
ment, however,  did  not  suit  his  genius  ; and  he  soon  quitted  it 
for  one,  in  which  he  was  destined  to  shine  with  peculiar  lustre. 
Leaving  the  counter,  he  bound  himself  a second  time  appren- 
tice to  Messrs.  John  and  Henry  Walker,  of  Whitby,  persons  of 
the  religious  profession  called  quakers,  and  owners  of  several 
ships  in  the  coal  trade.  Here  he  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  fidelity,  and  for  some  years  afterwards  was  employed  as  a 
seaman  in  vessels  chiefly  engaged  in  that  trade,  till  the  year 
1755,  when  the  war  being  about  to  commence,  he  entered  into 
the  royal  navy,  where  he  laboured  with  unremitted  diligence  to 
qualify  himself  for  preferment.  His  father  having  in  the  mean 
while,  by  his  care,  diligence,  and  integrity,  gained  the  favour  of 
Skottowe,  that  gentleman  prevailed  on  Mr.  Osbalstone,  then 
member  for  Scarborough,  to  write  to  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and 
to  recommend  young  Cook  to  his  notice.  His  career  of  glory 
now  began  to  commence.  In  1759  he  obtained  a master’s  war- 
rant ; and  sailing  to  Quebec,  under  the  immortal  Wolfe,  he  was 
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employed  in  an  important  but  dangerous  and  difficult  service, 
that  of  taking  soundings  in  the  river  St.  Laurence ; which  he 
performed  in  the  night-time  during  several  nights,  in  front  of 
the  fortified  camp  of  the  French  at  Montmorency. 

Cook  began  now  to  be  known  in  the  navy,  not  only  as  a man 
of  courage  and  conduct,  but  as  possessing  great  abilities  ; and 
was  soon  after  employed  in  taking  a survey  of  the  river  below 
Quebec.  This  he  accomplished  ; and,  though  self-taught  in  the 
art  of  surveying,  he  d*ew  a chart  of  the  soundings  and  bear- 
ings, with  such  skill  and  accuracy,  as  to  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  all  navigators. 

In  all  situations  and  circumstances,  this  truly  great  man  em- 
ployed every  moment  of  his  leisure  in  acquiring  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  his  profession.  In  1764  he  was  appointed  Marine 
Surveyor  of  Newfoundland  and  Labradore.  The  several  sur- 
veys that  he  made,  and  the  charts  that  he  published,  reflected 
additional  lustre  on  his  character  ; and  a paper,  which  was 
! printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  from  his  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  secured  to  him  the 
reputation  of  an  able  mathematician. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1768,  he  began  his  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, accompanied  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  afterwards  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  Dr.  Solander,  an  eminent  na- 
turalist, and  Mr.  Charles  Green,  a skilful  astronomer.  For  an 
i account  of  these  voyages  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  works 
I above-mentioned,  and  content  ourselves  with  barely  glancing  at 
jthe  results.  In  the  first,  he  explored  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its 
isles,  and  employed  six  months  in  examining  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand.  In  the  second,  which  was  undertaken  in  July,  1772, 
he  proceeded  towards  the  South  Pole  till  his  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  ice  in  the  latitude  of  seventy-one  degrees  ten 
minutes  south : having  traversed  the  Antartic  Ocean  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  leave  no  room  to  believe  the  existence  of  a 
Southern  Continent,  unless  near  the  Pole  and  beyond  naviga- 
tion. In  this  voyage,  he  not  only  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
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but,  in  liis  different  traverses,  sailed  no  less  than  20,000  leagues, 
an  extent  nearly  equal  to  three  times  its  equatorial  circumfer- 
ence. And  it  must  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  Captain 
Cook,  that  he  performed  this  voyage  of  three  years  and  eigh- 
teen days,  through  ail  the  climates  from  fifty-two  degrees  north 
to  seventy-one  degrees  south  latitude,  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
man  by  sickness,  out  of  118  persons,  of  whom  his  company  con- 
sisted ; a circumstance  which,  under  Providence,  is  chiefiy  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  great  care  and  attention  to  the  health  of  his 
crew,  and  will  transmit  his  name  to  the  grateful  praise  of  pos- 
terity. 

In  his  third  voyage,  which  commenced  in  July  1776,  he  ex- 
plored the  northern  ilrchipeiago  between  Asia  and  America, 
and  ascertained  the  proximity  of  the  two  continents,  which  are 
not  more  than  thirteen  leagues  asunder.  After  this  he  returned 
to  Owyhee,  where  his  catastrophe  is  too  well  known.  At  that 
place  he  was  unfortunately  killed  in  an  affray  with  the  natives, 
and  not  only  his  country,  but  Europe  in  general,  suffered  an  ir- 
reparable loss  by  his  death. 

Captain  Cook  was  tall  in  stature,  being  upwards  of  six  feet 
high,  stout  and  robust  rather  an  elegant,  but  well  adapted  to 
that  course  of  life  which  Providence  had  destined  him  to  follow. 
He  was  inured  to  labour  and  toil,  capable  of  bearing  almost  any 
liardships ; in  all  bodily  gratifications,  not  only  habitually  tem- 
perate, but,  when  necessary,  abstemious.  The  qualities  of  his 
mind,  like  those  of  his  body,  were  hardy  and  vigorous ; and  he 
was  not  less  capable  of  intense  thought  than  of  severe  labour. 
His  understanding  was  strong  and  perspicacious,  and  his  judg- 
ment quick  and  sure.  Cool  and  deliberate  in  forming  his  plans, 
sagacious  in  determining,  active  in  executing,  vigilant,  cautious, 
and  persevering,  unsubdued  by  labour,  difficulties,  and  disap- 
pointments, fertile  in  expedients,  and  never  wanting  presence  of 
mind,  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualifications  re- 
quisite for  ^arduous  undertakings.  But  the  most  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  character  of  this  great  man,  was  that  unremitting 
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perseverance,  which  was  not  only  superior  to  the  sense  of  danger 
and  the  pressure  of  hardships,  bat  even  exempt  from  any  need, 
or  any  desire,  of  those  ordinary  relaxations  which  most  other 
men  have  found  ne-cessary  to  restore  and  preserve  the  spring  and 
vigour  of  the  mind. 

Such  was  Captain  James  Cook,  whose  name  is  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity. And  the  humble  village  of  Marton,  in  Cleveland,  may 
challenge  Athens  and  Home  to  produce  from  the  list  of  their 
heroes  a man  more  deserving  of  endless  fame, 
j Yarm,  about  eight  miles  nearly  north-west  from  Stokesley^ 

' is  in  the  wapentake  of  Lanbarugh.  The  town  is  seated  on  a 
! narrow  neck  of  land,  washed  on  three  sides  by  , the  Tees  ; and, 

I as  it  stands  very  low,  it  has  greatly  sulfered  by  inundations.  The 
first  of  these  floods,  from  which  the  inhabitants  sustained  any 
considerable  damage,  happened  on  the  seventeenth  of  February, 
1753 ; when,  about  four  in  the  morning,  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  broken,  and  the  town  was  immediately  laid  under  water. 
About  noon,  when  the  flood  was  at  its  height,  the  water  was 
seven  feet  deep  in  the  highest  part  of  the  to^yn,  and  the  lower 
parts  were  entirely  submerged.  The  current  through  the  town 
was  so  rapid  that  many  houses  were  washed  down,  and  all  sorts 
of  furniture  were  seen  floating  through  the  street.  A number 
of  horses,  cows,  pigs,  dogs,  &c.  were  drowned ; but  some  per^ 
sons  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  their  horses,  by  bringing 
them  out  of  the  stables  into  their  chambers.  Some  accounts  say 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished ; but  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  who  was  at  Redmarshal,  near 
Stockton,  when  this  inundation  happened,  says,  in  a letter  to 
Dr.  Birch,  that  the  water  was  five  feet  and  a half  deep  in  the 
lower  apartments,  and  that  none  of  the  people  lost  their  lives. 
The  damage  sustained  in  shop  goods,  furniture,  &c.  was  very 
considerable.  This  flood  was  occasioned  by  a vast  quantity  of 
snow  on  the  western  hills  being  suddenly  melted  by  a heavy  fall 
of  rain. 
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Ill  the  night  between  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  of  No- 
vember, 1771,  Yarm  experienced  anotlier  dreadful  visitation, 
from  the  greatest  land  flood  remembered  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. The  water,  in  some  parts  of  the  town,  rose  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  taken  into  boats  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Some  i 
lives  were  lost,  and  many  more  must  have  inevitably  perished, 
had  they  not  been  preserved  by  the  active  humanity  and  timely  | 
assistance  of  the  people  of  Stockton  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. * Inundations,  in  an  inferior  degree,  have  since,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  incommoded  this  place,  but  with  no  serious  injury 
to  the  inhabitants ; causing  them,  however,  from  the  recollection 
of  former  calamities,  to  remove  their  goods  from  the  ground 
floors  to  more  elevated  and  secure  situations. 

To  these  alarming  visitations,  Yarm  may  ascribe  the  decline 
of  its  trade  and  importance.  It  has  no  manufacture  of  any  con- 
sequence ; and  corn,  butter,  hams,  bacon,  and  pork,  sent  by 
shipping  to  London,  constitute  the  principal  part  of  its  com- 
merce. The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street,  running 
north  and  south,  which  is  spacious  and  open  ; but  its  beauty  is 
much  injured  by  the  shambles  and  tollbooth,  which  stand  in  the 
centre,  and  have  a ruinous  and  disgusting  appearance.  The  ex- 
portation of  corn  from  Yarm  seems  to  have  greatly  declined,  as  i 
many  large  granaries,  which  have  been  erected  at  a great  ex-  : 
pence  for  that  branch  of  trade,  have  for  some  time  been  almost  i 
useless,  f With  the  decline  of  trade  the  population  has  also  | 
decreased,  and,  in  1801,  the  town  contained  only  1300  inhabi- 
tants. It  also  appears  that  Yarm  cannot  boast  of  the  salubrity  ( 

of  its  situation,  as  the  deaths  are  about  one  in  thirty-eight  an-  j 

nually ; a considerably  high  ratio  of  mortality  in  a town  of  small  I 
extent  and  openly  built,  ) 

The  entrance  into  the  town,  from  the  county  of  Durham,  is 

by 

. I 

* This  inundation  happened  only  three  days  after  the  memorable  ernp-  ^ 
tion  of  Solway  Frith.  j 

t Graves’s  Hist.  Cleveland,  p,  63, 
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by  a bridge  of  five  arches,  built  over  the  Tees  about  the  year 
1400,  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  arches  are 
pointed,  and  the  structure  retained  its  original  and  uniform  ap- 
pearance till  about  twenty-three  years  ago,  when  the  arch  on 
the  north  was  widened  and  rebuilt  in  a semicircular  form,  in  or- 
der, by  giving  a freer  passage  to  the  current  of  the  river,  to  pre- 
vent, or  at  least  to  abate,  the  frequent  inundations.  But  in  the 
years  1803  and  1804,  a bridge  of  cast  iron  was  erected  after 
the  model  of  that  over  the  Wear,  at  Sunderland.  The  arch  was 
a circular  segment  of  180  feet  span,  and  twenty-seven  feet  in 
breadth  within  the  ballustrades ; and  the  whole  weight  of  the 
bridge  was  250  tons.  * But,  unfortunately,  this  elegant  piece  of 
architecture  fell  about  midnight,  January  the  twelfth,  1806.  On 
a minute  examination  of  the  abutments  by  four  able  and  disinte- 
rested architects,  they  were  found  to  be  so  very  insufficient  to 
resist  the  great  lateral  pressure  of  the  arch,  as  to  be  considered 
clearly  to  have  caused  its  fall,  f In  consequence  of  this  acci- 
dent, the  magistrates  adopted  the  plan  of  widening  and  repair- 
ing the  stone  bridge,  which  fortunately  had  not  yet  been  taken 
down. 

The  parish  church  is  a little  to  the  west  from  the  town,  and, 
though  small,  is  a neat  modern  structure,  having  been  rebuilt  in 
the  year  1730 ; but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a beautiful  win- 
dow of  painted  glass,  in  which  the  principal  figure  is  a full 
length  representation  of  Moses  delivering  the  law  from  Mount 
Sinai.  The  market  at  Yarm  is  on  Thursday  ; the  fairs  are, 
Thursday  before  April  the  fifth,  Holy  Thursday,  August  the 
second,  for  horned  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  cheese ; October 
the  nineteenth,  for  horned  cattle  and  horses;  October  the 
twentieth,  for  sheep  and  cheese.  The  October  fair  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  in  the  north  of  England,  and  brings  a great 
influx  of  money  into  the  town  and  the  adjacent  country.  The 
grounds  in  the  parish  are,  in  general,  occupied  in  small  parcels 

by 

^ The  expence  was  80001.  Graves’s  Hist.  Cleveland,  p,  67. 
t Ibid,  Append.  No,  I, 
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by  the  tradesmen  and  others  of  the  town,  and  for  the  most  part 
laid  down  in  grass ; and  the  fertility  of  the  fields,  with  the 
thriving  quick-set  fences  and  the  trees  in  the  hedge-rows,  give 
the  country  a rich  appearance. 

Guisborough. — This  town  is  situated  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  wapentake  of  Langbarugh,  and  in  the  most  delightful 
part  of  Cleveland,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Stokesley  and  twenty-one  miles  almost  directly  w^est  from 
Whitby,  being  within  less  than  five  miles  of  the  sea-coast. 
Camden  says,  tlie  place  is  really  fine,  and  may,  for  pleasant- 
ness, a curious  variety,  and  its  natural  advantages,  compare  with 
Puteoli,  in  Italy  ; and  for  a healthful  and  agreeable  situation,  it 
certainly  far  surpasses  it.  The  coldness  of  the  air,  which  the  sea 
occasions,  is  qualified  and  broken  by  the  hills  between ; the  soil 
is  fruitful,  and  produces  grass  and  fine  flowers  a great  part  of  the 
year.”  * Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  notes  on  that  writer  says,  “ that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  observed  by  travellers  to  be 
very  civil  well  bred,  cleanly  in  dressing  their  dietj  and  very  de- 
cent and  neat  in  their  houses.”  The  praises  which  the  great 
British  antiquary  and  his  commentator  bestow  on  Guisborough, 
are  verified  by  the  remarks  of  all  tourists ; and  Mr.  Pennant  ac- 
knowledges it  to  be  a defightful  spot,  though  he  cannot  see  the 
reasons  why  Camden  should  compare  it  with  Puteoli.  It  is  cer- , 
tain,  however,  that  few  places  in  England  can  afford  a more 
charming  summer^s  retreat. 

Guisborough  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a narrow  but  fertile  vale^ 
and  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street,  running  nearly  east  and 
west.  This  street  is  very  broad,  and  many  of  the  houses  being 
built  in  a modern  style,  the  town  has  a neat  and  pleasing  ap- 
pearance. It  contains  about  1800  inhabitants,  and  the  annual 
number  of  deaths,  which,  on  an  average,  is  one  in  forty-four  and 
a quarter,  shows  the  situation  to  be  healthful,  though  not  equal 
in  salubrity  to  some  other  parts  of  the  countiy.  f The  market, 

which 

* Camd.  Brit.  fol.  753.  Gibs.  Edit. 

t Graves's  Hist.  Cleveland,  p.  437.  In  tlie  paiisk  of  Crathorne,  within 
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which  is  held  on  Monday,  is  well  supplied  with  provisions. 
The  fairs  are  the  third  Monday  and  Tuesday  after  the  eleventh 
of  April,  for  horned  cattle,  horses,  linen,  &c, ; Whit-Tuesday 
for  pedlary  wares  ; August  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh, 
September  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth,  Monday  after  No- 
vember the  eleventh,  for  horned  cattle,  horses,  &c. 

Guisborough  is  a town  of  considerable  antiquity.  Baxter  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  the  Urbs  Caluvium  of  the  Romans  ; and 
he  derives  its  Saxon  name  of  Guisborough,  or  rather,  as  he 
thinks,  Guestborough,  i.  e.  Spiritualis  Burgus,  a ghostly  or  spi- 
ritual town,  from  its  monasteiy.*  This,  however,  appears  to 
be  vague  conjecture.  We  hear  of  no  remains  of  Roman  anti- 
quity being  discovered  in  this  place ; nor  of  any  monastery 
here  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  although  the  venerable  Col- 
man,  Bishop  of  Lindisferne,  had  a hermitage,  or  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  Colman  Dale,  at  the  distance  of  six.  miles  from 
Guisborough,  to  which,  in  his  journeys  to  Streanshalth  or 
Whitby,  he  sometimes  resorted.  In  the  Doomsday  survey  this 
town  is  called  Ghigesburg,  and  at  that  time  contained  three 
manors,  one  of  which  was  an  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown  ; 
another,  which  included  the  two  neighbouring  villages  of  Mid- 
dleton and  Hutton,  had  been  held  before  the  conquest  by 
Uctred ; but  was  then  given  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Moreton.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  valued  at  forty  shil- 
lings ; but  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  only  at  sixteen  shillings. 
The  third  manor,  which  had  been  held  by  Losing,  was  in  the 
possession  of  Robert  Mallet,  and  valued  at  five  shillings  and 
fourpcnce  ; the  same  valuation  as  in  the  time  of  the  confessor. 

VoL.  XVI,  X There 

five  miles  southward  from  Yarm,  and  six,  nearly  west,  from  Stokesley,  tlie 
annual  deaths  are  only  one  in  seventy-five  j the  place  is  noted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  air  and  water.  T.  (hathorne,  Esq.  is  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
It  appears  from  Mr.  Graves’s  statement,  as  far  as  he  could  procure  the 
necessary  documents,  that  one  in  about  fifty-nine  and  a half  is  the  nuoihei 
of  annual  deaths  throughout  Cleveland. 

* llaxter’s  Gloss,  p.  61,  voce  Caluvium, 
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There  were  also  six  oxgangs  of  land,  “ ad  geldum/*  held  by 
Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  but  then  waste. 

These  manors,  at  an  early  period  after  the  conquest,  became 
united  under  the  fee  of  Robert  de  Brus,  Lord  of  Skelton,  who, 
on  founding  the  priory  here,  A.  D.  1129,  gave  to  it  all  this 
territory,  consisting  of  twenty  caracutes  and  two  oxgangs  of 
land,  together  with  the  mill,  soc,  and  multure ; excluding  all 
other  persons  from  the  right  of  having  a mill,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  canons.  * Of  the  ancient  state  of  this  priory,  and 
of  the  neighbouring  district,  a manuscript  in  the  Cottonian 
Library,  quoted  by  Mr.  Graves,  gives  the  following  account : — 

It  is  manifeste,  that  that  parte  of  the  country  called  Cleve- 
land hath  been  wonderfully  inhabyted  more  than  yt  is  no  we ; 
for  within  the  length  of  a fewe  myles  the  lordes  following  have 
had  their  seates  : at  Kyldale  Castle,  the  Perceys,  Earles  of  Nor- 
thumberland; at  A ton,  Nevyll  of  Westmoreland ; at  Wharlton 
Castle,  the  Lord  Menell ; at  Skelton  Castle,  the  Lord  Som- 
mers; at  Danby*  Castle,  the  Lord  Latymer ; at  Harlsey  Castle, 
Sir  James  Strangwaies  ; at  Wilton  Castle,  Sir  Ralf  Bulmer  ; at 

Mulgrave  Castle,  Sir  Ralf ; at  Ingleby,  the  Lord  Eure. 

All  these  great  personages  dwelle  together  in  a small  cyrecuite, 
and  in  the  mydeste  of  them  the  Prior  of  Gysbrough,  who  kept 
a most  pompous  house,  insomuch  that  the  towne,  consjstinge 
of  500  householders,  and  had  noe  lande,  but  lyved  all  on  the 
abbey.” 

This  priory,  as  already  observed,  was  founded  and  amply 
endowed  by  Robert  de  Brus,  A.  D.  1129.  The  canons  were 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  and  the  convent  was  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  mother  of  God.  In  the  year  1375,  Edward  the 
Third  granted  his  license  to  the  prior  and  canons  to  fortify  and 
embattle  their  convent,  f to  which  numerous  and  valuable  do- 
nations were  made  by  different  persons.  This  house,  therefore, 
possessing  the  whole  manor  of  Guisborough,  and  lands  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  continued  in  a flourishing  state  till 

the 

* Burton’s  Monast.  340  and  344.  t Ibid.  p.  340. 
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the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  At  that  time  the  yearly 
revenue  of  this  priory  was,  according  to  Speed,  7121.  6s.  6d. 
but  only  6281.  3s.  4d.  by  DUgdale's  account.  The  last  prior, 
Robert  Purseglove,  by  whom  it  was  surrendered,  had  a pension 
assigned  him  of  1661.  13s.  4d.  per  annum,  and  the  pensions  as- 
signed to  seventeen  canons,  from  31.  to  61.  ISs.  4d.  each,  made 
the  whole  amount  to  the  sum  of  27 H.  for  the  annual  out- 
payments.* 

The  site  was  given  to  Sir  Francis  Chaloner  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Edward  the  Sixth  ; and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  the  queen  granted  the  manor  of  Guisborough,  with 
several  parcels  of  the  priory,  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  to  be 
held  by  military  service,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

The  ruins  of  this  once  rich  and  magnificent  priory  are  seen 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  tOMm,  in  the  bottom  of  a fer- 
tile vale,  now  divided  into  fine  inclosures ; and  being  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  hills,  clad  in  the  verdant  covering  of  their 
native  woods,  the  scenery  is  both  solemn  and  majestic.  No- 
thing, however,  now  remains  but  the  superb  arch  of  the  east 
window  of  the  priory  church ; which,  as  Mr.  Grose  observes, 
“ exhibits  a peculiar  elegance  of  form,  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  most  buildings  in  this  style  of  architecture and  a small 
gateway,  of  which  the  outer  arch  is  plain  and  semicircular,  and 
the  columns  that  support  it  are  remarkably  thick. 

Guisborough  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  as  being  the  place 
w'here  the  first  alum-works  in  England  w^ere  erected.  The  dis- 
covery was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, by  the  eminent  naturalist.  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  who, 
in  his  travels  in  Italy,  examining  the  pope’s  alum-works  near 
Rome,  and  observing  that  the  mineral  was  similar  to  one  that 
abounded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guisborough,  became  desi- 
rous of  making  the  attempt ; but  as  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  process,  he  found  it  necessary  to  procure  workmen  from 
the  pope’s  alum-works,  whom,  by  promises  of  an  ample  reward, 

X 2 he 
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he  prevailed  on  to  accompany  him  privately  to  England^  On 
his  arrival  he  immediately  erected  an  alum-work  on  his  estate 
at  Guisborough,  which  in  a short  time  completely  answered  his 
expectation,  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  alum,  and  brought 
him  a large  revenue.  This  circumstance  so  exasperated  the 
pope,  who  till  then  had  enjoyed  a lucrative  monopoly  of  the 
alum  trade,  that  he  is  said  to  have  fulminated  a dreadful  ana- 
thema against  Sir  Thomas  and  the  workmen  whom  he  had 
seduced.  But  we  do  not  find  that  the  curses  denounced  by 
his  holiness  had  any  effect ; for  the  honourable  family  of  the 
Chaloners  have  flourished  here  for  many  generations,  and  the 
process  of  making  alum,  though  discontinued  at  Guisborough, 
Ayton,  &c.  has  long  been  established  on  a solid  foundation  at 
Lofthouse,  Boulby,  Kettleness,  Sands-End,  Eskdale-side,  Little 
Beck,  Stoup-brow,  and  the  Peak,  where  the  conveniency  of 
water-carriage  affords"  a facility  of  carrying  on  the  trade  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  those  parts  of  Cleveland  that  are. 
farther  from  the  coast. 

The  country  around  Guisborough  is  beautifully  romantic. 
Within  the  distance  of  four  miles,  towards  the  north-west,  is  a 
detached  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  the  summit  of  which 
runs  out  into  a bold  promontory,  commanding  a prospect  of 
sea  and  land,  remarkable  for  its  grandeur,  variety,  and  extent. 
Rosebury  Topping,  with  the  range  of  Cleveland  hills,  and  the 
heights  of  Black  Hambleton,  appear  in  the  south ; a vast  ex- 
tent of  coast,  with  the  German  ocean  stretching  to  the  horizon, 
is  seen  towards  the  east  and  the  north  ; and  the  western  and 
north-western  views  comprise  a great  part  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  wdth  the  winding  course  of  the  Tees,  which  may  be 
traced  many  miles  from  its  mouth  towards  its  source  in  the 
west ; and  the  moors  above  Richmond  terminate  the  prospect. 

On  the  summit  of  this  promontory,  which  spreads  out  to  the 
southward  into  an  extensive  plain,  is  seen  an  an  sclent  encamp- 
ment, consisting  of  a double  circle  of  rough  loose  stones, 
the  inner  rampart  being  about  150  paces  in  circuit,  and  the 
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whole  still  perfect,  except  on  the  north,  where  a small  portion 
of  the  circle  is  cut  off  by  the  abruptness  of  the  rock,  which  on 
that  side  is  nearly  perpendicular.  This  camp  is  supposed  to  be 
of  Saxon  origin  ; but  nothing  relating  to  its  history  is  known ; 
nor  can  we  rely  on  the  judgment  of  Polydore  Virgil,  who  ima- 
gines this  to  be  the  Badon  Hill,  where  the  British  King,  Arthur, 
gained,  in  the  year  5^0,  so  complete  a victory  over  the  Saxons.* 
Camden  places  Badon  Hill  at  Bannesdown,  near  Bath ; and  all 
our  most  approved  historians  follow  his  opinion,  which,  indeed, 
is  supported  by  every  appearance  of  probability,  f From  the 
camp  upon  Eston  Nab,  and  from  other  concurrent  circum- 
stances, it  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  this  neighbour- 
hood has  been  the  scene  of  some  important  battle,  of  which 
history  has  not  preserved  the  remembrance. 

Skelton  Castle,  the  seat  of  John  Wharton,  Esq.  three  miles 
and  a half  north-east  from  Guisborough,  is  undoubtedly  of 
great  antiquity  ; for  although  we  are  unable,  at  this  remote  pe- 
riod, to  ascertain  the  precise  era  of  its  foundation,  we  have 
historical  evidence  of  its  existence  soon  after  the  conquest, 
when  it  was  granted  to  Robert  de  Brus,  a Norman  of  rank  and 
talents,  who  had  accompanied  the  conqueror  into  England;  and 
for  his  services  was  rewarded  by  him  with  forty-three  lordships 
in  the  East  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  fifty-one  in  the 
North  Riding,  the  castle  of  Skelton  being  the  capital  of  his 
barony.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Bruces  till  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  Henry  the  Third,  when  it  descended,  by  mar- 
riage, with  Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  de  Brus,  the  third 
of  that  name  to  Walter  de  Fauconberge,  Lord  of  Rise.  In 
those  days  the  Lords  of  Skelton  had  the  privilege  of  a market, 
which,  however  extraordinary  it  may  now  appear,  was  held 

X 3 weekly 

• Polyd.  Virg.  Hist.  lib.  3,  p.  80. 

t Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  notes  on  Camden,  places  the  battle  of  Badun 
Hill  in  the  year  520  ; and  Usher  follows  the  same  Chronology,  Langhonie 
assigns  it  to  the  year  511.  See  Camd.  fol.  80,  Gibson’s  Edit.  Also  Tin- 
dal’s  Notes  on  Rapiu,  Vol.  I.  p.  37. 
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weekly  on  Sunday,  when  the  people  generally  assembled  in  the 
morning  to  attend  divine  worship,  and  in  the  afternoon  trans- 
acted their  business,  and  regaled  themselves  with  oat-ale,  the 
homely  beverage  of  our  ancestors.  This  market  continued  to 
be  thus  held  till  the  thirteenth  of  Edward,  when  John,  Lord 
Fauconberge,  obtained  a license  from  fhe  king  for  changing  it 
from  Sunday  to  Saturday,  and  also  for  an  annual  fair  at  Whit- 
suntide ; but  both  the  market  and  fair  have  been  long  discon- 
tinued.^' 

The  family  of’Fauconberge  flourished  here  for  several  ge- 
nerations, till,  through  default  of  male  issue,  Skelton,  with 
other  estates,  passed  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  this  house, 
to  Sir  William  Neville,  Knt.  who,  in  the  seventh  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  was  created,  in  her  right,  Lord  Fauconberge ; and  after- 
wards honoured  by  Edward  the  Fourth  with  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Kent.  He  died,  and  left  three  daughters,  co-heiresses: 
Alicia,  the  youngest,  married  John,  afterwards  Lord  Conyers, 
who  in  the  partition  of  the  estate  had  the  castle  and  manor  of 
Skelton,  &c.  which  remained  in  this  family  till  the  third  and 
fourth  of  Philip  and  Mary,  when  John,  Lord  Conyers,  dying 
without  male  issue,  left  it  to  his  three  daughters.  Anne,  the 
youngest,  married  Anthony  Kempe,  Esq.  whose  third  part  was 
purchased  by  Robert  Trotter,  Esq.  In  tlie  year  1658,  the 
whole  came,  partly  by  exchange  and  partly  by  purchase,  into 
the  hands  of  his  descendants,  and  continued  in  that  family  till 
1727,  when  Lawson  Trotter,  Esq.  sold  it  to  Joseph  Hall,  Esq. 
who  had  married  his  sister,  Catharine,  ancestor  to  the  present 
proprietor,  f 

In  the  present  mansion,  which  underwent  a complete  repair 
in  1794,  we  find  few  traces  of  the  ancient  castle,  except  in  the 
back  part,  now  converted  into  kitchen  offices.  It  is  situated  on 
the  brink  of  a small  stream,  which,  by  being  collected  into  a re- 
servoir forming  an  extensive  sheet  of  water  with  sloping  banks, 
adds  greatly  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place.  The  house 

presents 

t Ibid.  pp.  351— 354. 
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presents  a long  line  of  front,  and  the  interior  is  elegant  and 
commodious,  having  an  excellent  stair-case  and  a suit  of  noble 
apartments. 

“ While  this  celebrated  seat  was  in  the  possession  of  John 
Hall,  Esq.  author  of  ‘ Crazy  Tales,’  <Src.  its  festive  board  was 
attended  by  many  of  the  literati  of  the  age ; among  whom, 
Sterne  was  of  the  number  of  its  frequent  visitants.  \¥here  ge- 
nius and  talent  were  blended  in  so  close  union,  we  cannot  but 
imagine  that  ‘ the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul’  were 
happily  realized. 

**  Mr.  Hall,  after  completing  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  made  the  tour  of  Europe  ; and  that  he  had  made  it 
with'the  best  effect,  was  evident  in  his  conversations  on  the  sub- 
jects connected  with  it.  He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar, 
and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ‘ belles  lettres’  of  Europe, 
He  could  engage  in  the  grave  discussions  of  criticism  and  litera- 
ture with  superior  po^rers,  while  he  was  qualified  to  enliven  ge- 
neral society  with  the  smile  of  Horace  and  the  laughter  of  Cer- 
vantes ; or  he  could  sit  in  Fontaine’s  easy  chair  and  unbosom  his 
humour  to  his  chosen  friends.  When  he  resided  in  London,  he 
lived  as  other  men  of  the  world  do,  wdiose  philosophy  partakes 
more  of  Epicurus  than  of  the  porch  ; and  in  the  country,  when 
Skelton  Castle  was  without  company,  and  he  was  threatened 
with  the  spleen  to  which  he  was  occasionally  liable,  he  had  re- 
coiTi'se  to  a very  fine  library  and  a playful  muse. 

“ That  he  was  a man  of  singular  genius  and  of  a peculiar 
cast  of  thought,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  read  his 
works : that  while  he  caught  the  ridicule  of  life,  he  felt  for  its 
misfortunes,  will  be  equally  evident  to  those  who  read  the  page 
that  contains  the  epitaph  on  Zachary  Moore ; and  nothing  surely 
can  be  wanting  to  confirm  the  latter  opinion  when  we  have 
added,  that  he  was  the  Eugenius  of  Sterne.” 

XJplcathnm  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Dundas,  is  about  two  miles 
west  from  Skelton  Castle,  and  three  miles  north  from  Guisbo- 
rough.  This  manor,  as  appears  from  the  Doomesday  book,  had 
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belonged  to  Siward,  the  famous  Earl  of  Northumberland,  but 
was  given  by  the  conqueror  to  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester.  It  af- 
terwards came  into  the  hands  of  Robert  de  Brus,  and  descended 
to  the  Lords  Fauconberge,  and  from  them  to  the  Lords  Con- 
yers. At  length,  after  various  family  changes,  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Lowthers,  of  Marsh,  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  ancestors  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Dundas, 
the  present  proprietor.  The  house  is  a neat  modern  mansion, 
facing  to  the  south  and  the  west,  and  sheltered  on  the  east  with 
thriving  plantations ; the  rising  grounds,  on  the  north,  are  orna- 
mented with  clumps  of  trees,  and  the  whole  surrounding  scenery 
presents  an  aspect  of  tranquil  retirement, 

KirUeatham  Hall^  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Turner,  Bart,  is  si- 
tuated in  a rich  and  extensive  vale,  about  five  miles  north-west 
from  Guisborough ; and  the  building,  which  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  evinces  the  abilities  of  the  architect,  the  late  Mr.  Carr, 
has  an  appearance  both  venerable  and  pleasing.  The  front  of 
this  noble  mansion  is  132  feet  in  length,  and  the  cornice  of  the 
door-case,  which  is  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  is  light  and 
elegant.  The  dining  and  drawing-room,  and  indeed  all  the 
apartments  are  spacious  and  lofty,  and  superbly  finished ; the 
chimney-pieces  are  of  the  best  Sienna  marble,  and  the  furniture 
of  the  whole  is  modern  and  elegant. 

The  gardens  ai’e  extensive  and  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and 
in  the  pleasure-grounds  there  is  a beautiful  octagonal  temple  or- 
namented with  paintings,  carving,  and  gilding,  in  the  most  su- 
perb style,  and  commanding  a charming  prospect  over  an  exten- 
sive and  fertile  vale,  variegated  with  rich  inclosures,  and  bounded 
by  the  ocean  and  the  Tees:  the  higher  lands  in  the  county  of 
Durham  filling  the  distant  view.  In  fine,  both  the  house  and  its 
environs  have  an  air  of  princely  grandeur. 

Near  this  mansion  stands  Turner* s Hospital,  a large  and  hand- 
some building,  inclosing  three  sides  of  a square;  the  fourth  being 
ornamented. with  elegant  iron-gates  andpalisadoes;  the  outer  and 
Inner  courts  are  neatly  laid  out,  and  in  the  latter,  on  a pedestal,  is  a 
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Statue  representing  Justice,  with  the  balance  and  sword.  This 
truly  Christian  and  benevolent  charity  was  founded  and  endowed 
with  a valuable  estate,  in^l676,  by  Sir  Wiliam  Turner,  Knight, 
for  forty  poor  persons,  viz.  ten  poor  men,  the  same  number  of 
poor  women,  ten  boys,  and  ten  girls,  who  are  provided,  in  a 
comfortable  manner,  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life ; and  the 
children,  after  being  properly  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  with  other  branches  of  a useful  education,  are  put 
out  apprentices.  A sum  of  money  was  also  bequeathed  by  John 
Turner,  Esq.  serjeant  at  law,  for  clothing  each  of  the  children 
on  leaving  the  hospital.  Sir  Charles  Turner  is  the  sole  governor 
of  this  charity,  Avhich  office  descends  on  the  possessor  of  the  Kirk- 
leatham  estate  for  ever  ; and  the  management  is  committed  to  a 
chaplain,  a master,  and  a mistress,  who  have  handsome  salaries. 

!]  In  the  centre  of  the  front  is  a small  chapel,  thirty-five  feet  in 
' length  by  thirty-three  feet  in  breadth,  finished  in  a style  of  su» 

I perior  elegance.  The  roof  is  arched  in  compartments,  and  sup- 
“ ported  by  four  light  and  handsome  columns  of  the  Ionic  order ; 
ii  from  the  centre  hangs  a large  chandelier  of  burnished  gold,  and 
1 over  the  altar  is  a window  of  painted  glass,  esteemed  one  of  the 
" finest  in  the  world,  representing  the  offerings  of  the  Magi  at  the 
j 'Nativity  of  Christ.  On  one  side  is  a full  length  figure  of  John 
Turner,  Esq.  serjeant  at  law,  in  a scarlet  robe;  and,  on  the 
other,  one  of  Sir  William  Turner,  the  founder,  in  his  robes  as 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  which  high  office  he  was  several 
; times  elected. 

I In  a large  and  commodious  room,  within  the  hospital,  is  the 
library,  which  is  furnished  with  many  valuable  books,  and  seve* 
; ral  natural  and  artificial  curiosities.  In  a handsome  case,  is  a 
‘ striking  likeness  of  Sir  William  Turner  in  wax,  with  the  identi- 
cal wig  and  band  which  he  used  to  wear.  **  Every  thing,”  says 
an  eminent  writer,  that  reminds  us  of  this  great  and  good 
‘ I man,  cannot  fail  of  being  contemplated  with  pleasure,  as  the 
; 1 extensive  charity  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  the  noble  foun- 
; dation 
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dation  established  here,  which  is  justly  accounted  one  of  the 
greatest  private  charities  in  Europe,  bear  ample  testimony.  * 

At  a short  distance  from  the  hospital  is  the  parish  churchy 
a light  and  elegant  building  of  stone,  the  roof  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  six  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order.  In  the  chancel 
is  the  monument  of  Sir  William  Turner,  near  which  he  was 
buried,  by  his  own  desire,  among  the  poor  of  his  hospital  ; the 
witnesses  of  his  piety,  liberality,  and  humanity.  Adjoining  to 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  is  a superb  mausoleum  of  a circular 
form,  covered  with  a dome,  built  by  Chomley  Turner,  Esq.  in 
1740,  under  which  is  the  family  vault.  Among  other  monu- 
mental statues,  are  those  v>f  that  gentleman  and  ¥/illiam  Turner, 
Esq.  executed  by  the  famous  Schemacher.’’ 

To  particularise,  or  even  to,  enumerate,  the  improvements  in 
agriculture,  planting,  &c.  made  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Turner, 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  limits  prescribed  to  this  volume. 
In  respect  to  these  interesting  subjects  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  worthy  baronet  has  studied  the  advantage  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  the  good  of  society,  in  conjunction  with  elegance 
of  taste  ; and  that  Kirkleatham  may  rank  among  those  places 
that  highly  merit  the  attention  of  the  tourist. 

From  this  place,  advancing  about  three  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, we  meet  with  the  sea-coast,  where  the  first  place  worthy 
of  notice,  is  Redcar,  a considerable  fishing  village,  and  a place 
of  fashionable  resort  for  sea-bathing.  It  stands  upon  the  beach, 
and  the  heaps  of  sand  brought  up  by  the  wind  and  the  tide  in 
the  winter,  and  accumulated  sometimes  almost  as  high  as  the 
cottages,  shew  the  rigour  of  the  climate  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  The  air  however  is  salubrious  ,*  and,  in  summer,  Redcar 
affords  a variety  of  healthful  amusements,  such,  as  going  out  in 
parties  to  sea,  walking  on  the  extensive  sands,  and  riding  to  view’ 
the  picturesque  scenes  about  Guisborough,  Skelton,  Kirklea- 
tham,  and  ether  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  agriculture 

of 
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of  this  parish  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  laudable  exer- 
tions of  I.ord  Diindas.  A great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  supported  hy  the  fisliery.  The  whole  parish,  consisting  of 
Redcar  and  Marsk,  contains  between  900  and  1000  inhabitants, 
and  the  disproportion  between  the  sexes  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
In  Redcar,  the  number  of  females  exceeds  that  of  the  males 
nearly  in  tlie  proportion  of  two  to  one ; a circumstance  that 
most  probably  arises  from  a majority  of  the  latter  emigrating 
for  the  sake  of  employment,  as  seaman,  to  the  different  ports  of 
the  kingdom. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  meet  with  Marsh  Hall,  a seat 
of  Lord  Dundas,  built  by  Sir  William  Pennyman  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  and  in  the  style  which  prevailed  about  that 
time.  Advancing  still  further  to  the  eastward,  the  coast  is  al- 
most every  where  bold  and  romantic.  The  first  place  that  we 
meet  with,  is  Staithes,  * another  fishing  village,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  live  almost  wholly  by  that  employment.  During 
the  winter  and  spring  seasons,  they  go  out  to  sea  in  small  boats 
called  cobles,  each  carrying  three  men,  flat  bottomed,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  live  in  very  tempestuous  weather.  In  summer 
they  go  out  in  tai  ge  boats,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  tons  burden, 
called  “ five  men  cobles  f ’ they  generally  sail  on  Monday,  and, 
if  the  weather  pennit,  continue  at  sea  the  whole  week ; and  on 
their  return,  the  fish  is  cut  up  and  salted  by  the  women.  After 
passing  through  the  brine  or  pickle,  it  is  spread  out  on  the  beach 
to  dry,  and  the  smell  which  it  emits  is  extremely  disagreeable  to 
strangers,  f The  fisheiy  is  here  carried  on  to  a great  extent ; 
and,  in  the  herring  season,  this  village  generally  sends  fifteen 
vessels  to  Yarniouth,  a greater  number  than  is  sent  from  any 
other  place  on  the  Yorksliire  coast.  In  this  place,  as  well  as  at 

Redcar, 

♦Here,  Captain  Cook  was  put  apprentice  to  a shopkeeper,  as  already 
mentioned. 

t The  same  process  takes  place,  with  partial  vaiiatiens,  in  all  the 
towns. 
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Redcar,  and  probably  owing  to  the  same  causes,  the  number  of  j 
males  is  greatly  surpassed  by  that  of  the  females.  ! 

Within  about  a mile  to  the  westward  fron  Staithes,  are  the  j 
alum-works,  at  Boulby,  situated  on  the  verge  of  a stupendous  1 
cliff ; where,  on  entering  the  vast  excavation  formed  by  human  L 
labour  in  the  centre  of  the  rock,  the  spectator  is  astonished  to  ! 
behold  the  different  strata  arranged  with  such  symmetry  and  ex-  i 
actness,  as  declare  the  perfect  workmanship  of  the  Omnipotent.  * j 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  introduce  extracts  from  those 
works  which  describe  the  process  of  making  alum.  We  shall 
only  observe,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  the  alum  trade  I j 
has  greatly  decreased,  as  France,  before  the  revolution,  was  sup-  | j 
plied  chiefly  with  alum  from  this  district,  extending  eastward  i 
and  westward  from  Whitby,  and  which  is  the  only  part  of  Eng- 
land where  this  commodity  is  made.  ; 

Runswick,  about  three  miles  eastward  from  Staithes,  is  a 
small  fishing  village  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  which  ' 
here  forms  an  inlet  called,  Runstoick  Bay,  The  village  consists 
only  of  scattered  huts  inhabited  by  fishermen  ; but  its  singular 
situation  renders  it  an  object  of  curiosity.  It  stands  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a steep  and  rugged  rock,  the  top  of  which,  projecting 
an  an  awful  manner,  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  inhabitants ; 
and  strangers  are  both  amused  and  astonished,  when,  in  winding 
along  the  narrow  paths  between  the  dwellings,  they  may  on  one 
side  enter  the  door  of  one  house  and  from  thence  look  down  the 
chimney  of  another.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  is  almost 
chocked  with  sand,  which  fills  up  every  passage  and  is  very  un- 
pleasant. On  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  are  the  extensive  alum- 
works  of  Kettleness,  belonging  to  Lord  Mulgrave.  The  coast 
here  is  steep  and  rocky ; and  in  the  rocks  are  several  large  ex- 
cavations, which  may  be  entered  at  low-water,  and  afford  curi-  ' 
ous  and  romantic  retreats.  | 

Proceeding  ji 

Here  are  abundance  of  the  ammonitiae  and  other  petrifactions,  which  ! 
will  hereafter  be  described. 
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**  Proceeding  from  Kettleness  along  the  coast,  which  runs  here 
in  a south-easterly  direction,  the  traveller  arrives  at  Sands-End^ 
where  there  is  another  very  extensive  alum-work,  the  property 
of  Lord  Mulgrave.  Sands-End  being  only  three  miles  distant 
from  Whitby,  the  establishment  of  the  alum-works  here  greatly 
promoted  the  trade  of  that  port.  In  the  rocks  here,  and  in 
other  places  along  the  coast,  is  frequently  found  black  amber, 
or  jet,  by  some  naturalists  called  gagates ; which,  according  to 
Camden,  was  classed  by  the  ancients  among  the  rarest  jewels.  * 
Mulgrave  Castle, — 'The  ancient  Castle  of  Mulgrave,  four 
miles  nearly  west  from  Whitby,  was,  according  to  Camden,  the 
i fortress  of  the  Saxon  Duke,  Wada,  who  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  this  work,  and  whom  tradition  has  represented  as  a 
i giant.  This  castle  and  barony  was  granted,  after  the  conquest, 
to  Nigel  Fossard,  and  was,  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that 
family  transferred,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  to  Robert 
de  Turnham,  whose  daughter  and  sole  heiress,  Isabella,  brought 
I it  to  Peter  de  Malo-Lacu,  a native  of  Poitou,  in  France,  in  the 
I reign  of  King  John,  to  whom  he  remained  on  all  occasions  a 
I firm  adherent.  During  the  insurrection  of  the  barons,  several 
j of  them  being  made  prisoners,  were  committed  to  the  custody  of 
Peter  de  Malo-Lacu,  who  rebuilt  and  fortified  this  castle  which, 
througli  neglect,  had  fallen  into  a ruinous  state.  When  finished, 

I the  beauty  of  the  fabric  and  its  situation,  induced  him  to  call  it 
i|  Montt-grace ; but  being  a grievous  yoke  to  this  part  of  the  coun- 
' try,  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  by  changing  a letter,  called  it 
Montt-grave,  a name  which  it  ever  after  retained,  f The  family 
; of  Malo-Lacu,  or  Mauley,  continued  in  possession  till  the  reign 
^ of  Henry  the  Fifth,  when  through  default  of  male  issue  it  was, 

, : by  the  marriage  of  heiresses,  transferred  successively  to  the  Bi- 
i gods  and  the  Radcliffes.  About  the  year  1625,  this  castle  and.. 
I manor  came  into  the  possession  of  Edmund,  Lord  Sheffield, 

! Lord  President  of  the  North,  who  was,  by  Charles  the  First, 

I created  Earl  of  Mulgrave.  This  family  became  extinct  in  1735; 


* Camd.  Brit.  751,  Gibson’s  Edit. 
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but  the  title  was  revived  in  the  person  of  Constantine  Phipps,  s I 
captain  in  the  royal  navy,  and  a descendant  of  the  Anglesey  fa-  | 
mily,  who  was  created  Earl  Mulgrave  in  1767  ; and,  in  the  year  [ 

1774,  a lease  of  the  Mulgrave  estate  was  confirmed  to  him  and  | 

his  heirs  for  the  sum  of  30,0001.  and  a quit-rent  of  12001.  per  | 

annum.  * Ilis  son,  Constantine  John,  was  created  a peer  of  j 

Great  Britain  in  the  year  1790.  By  his  wife,  Eliza  Anne,  j 

daughter  of  Nathaniel  Cholmley,  Esq.  he  had  a daughter,  but  j 

dying  without  male  issue,  in  1792,  his  English  title  became  ex-  | 

tinct;  but  was  revived,  in  1794,  in  the  person  of  his  brother  » 

Henry,  the  present  earl. 

None  of  the  feudal  barons,  who,  like  petty  despots,  reigned  | 
in  this  ancient  castle,  and  from  its  embattled  towers  looked  | 
down  on  a people  oppressed  and  enslaved,  are  worthy  of  being 
placed  in  the  scale  of  comparison  with  the  Right  Honourable  !* 
Constantine  John  Phipps,  the  late  earl,  whose  active  and  dauntless  | 
exertions  explored  the  Arctic  regions  to  a parallel  beyond  all  the 
former  limits  of  nautical  enterprise.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1744,  and  having  at  an  early  age  discovered  an  inclination  for  ; 
for  maritime  pursuits,  he  was  placed  in  the  navy.  In  1773,  his  ' 

fame,  as  a skilful  and  indefatigable  officer,  procured  him  the  1 

command  of  the  Racehorse  bomb-ketch,  which,  with  the  Car- 
case, Captain  Lutwidge,  was  selected  for  an  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole.  They  sailed  from  the  Nore  on  the  fourth  of  June, 
and  on  the  twenty-eighth  made  the  land  of  Spitzbergen.  In 
those  frozen  seas  they  continued  their  course  amidst  immense 
fields  of  ice  towards  the  pole,  and  at  length,  by  forcing  a pas- 
sage through  every  channel  that  appeared  open,  they  penetrated 
beyond  the  parallel  of  eighty  degrees.  On  the  thirty-first  of  ^ 
July  the  two  vessels  were  inclosed  by  the  ice,  which  was  here  so 
thick  and  impenetrable,  that  it  seemed  to  preclude  all  possibility 
of  return.  In  this  alarming  situation,  nothing  that  human  pru- 
dence could  devise  or  human  exertion  perform,  in  order  to  effect 
their  deliverance,  was  omitted.  At  length,  after  reiterated  ef- 
forts 


* Charlton’s  Hist.  Whitby,  pp.  40,  41. 
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forts  and  Herculean  labours,  they  surmounted  every  difficulty, 
and  on  the  tenth  of  August  got  dear  of  the  ice  by  which  they 
had  been  surrounded.  The  northerly  winds  and  the  advanced 
season  of  tlie  year,  now  concurred  to  determine  Captain  Phipps 
to  persist  no  longer  in  an  attempt  which  was  evidently  impracti- 
cable ; as  a wall  of  impenetrable  ice  was  found  to  extend  more 
than  twenty  degrees  between  the  eightieth  and  eighty-first  pa- 
rallels of  latitude,  through  which  there  did  not  appear  the 
smallest  opening  to  the  northward.  The  astronomers,  however, 
made  a number  of  curious  observations,  which  showed  that 
the  expedition  was  not  made  in  vain.  And  this  perilous  voyage 
of  Captain  Phipps  and  his  colleague,  convinced  the  world  that 
no  further  progress  could  be  made  towards  the  North  Pole  wntli 
any  hope  of  success,  or  any  prospect  of  national  advantage. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  Se})tember  the  ship  reached  Orford- 
Ness,  and  the  constant  and  violent  storms  wdiich  they  experi- 
enced in  their  return,  shewed  the  prudence  of  the  commanders 
in  abandoning  the  enterprise  before  the  season  w’as  further  ad- 
vanced. Captain  Phipps,  on  the  death  of  his  fatlier,  in  1775, 
succeeded  to  his  honours  of  the  Irish  peerage,  and  the  title  of 
Miilgrave.  In  1777  he  was  returned  as  member  for  Huntingdon. 
He  ^vas  also  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  executing  the 
the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  wdiicii  situation  he  resigned  in 
1789.  During  the  American  war  he  w^as  employ^ed  in  different 
services,  and  distinguished  himself  on  sev^eral  important  occa- 
sions. On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  his  lordship  never  ac- 
cepted any  naval  command,  but  confined  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  civil  appointments.  In  1784  he  was  chosen  a represen- 
tative for  Newark  ; and,  in  the  same  year,  was  raised  to  the 
f high  station  of  a joint  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  and  was 
’ ' also  made  one  of  the  commissioners.  These  offices,  together 

I with  that  of  a lord  of  the  committe  of  council  for  trade  and 
} plantations,  he  held  till  the  year  1791,  having  previously  to  this 
I period,  been  raised  to  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  by'  the  same 

>■  title  by  which  he  held  his  Irish  honours.  His  lordship  died  Oc- 

tober 
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tober  the  tenth,  1792.  In  every  station  of  life  he  had  acquitted 
himself  with  honour  : he  was  an  able  speaker  in  parliament,  and 
a brave  and  skilful  naval  commander. 

The  ancient  Castle  of  Mulgrave  having  been  garrisoned  by 
the  king’s  forces  during  the  civil  wars,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  was  afterwards  dismantled  by  order  of  the  parliament. 
It  is  seated  on  an  eminence,  the  steep  declivities  of  which  are 
beautifully  covered  with  wood,  and  being  strongly  fortified  by 
nature  according  to  the  taste  of  the  feudal  times,  w'as  eligibly  si- 
tuated for  a baronial  mansion ; and  there  is  now  nothing  left 
from  which  we  can  form  any  just  idea  of  its  ancient  magnifi- 
cence. 

The  present  seat  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Mulgrave, 
which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Mulgrave  Castle,  is  in  a 
commanding  situation  on  the  coast,  at  a small  distance  from  the 
ancient  castle.  The  views  from  the  house  are  romantic  and 
varied.  The  ground,  declining  to  the  south-east,  opens  a fine 
prospect  of  the  sea : Whitby  pier  with  the  ships  coming  out  of 
the  harbour,  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  abbey  appearing  high 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  black  promontory  of  Saltwick,  con- 
trasted with  the  white  foaming  billows  at  its  foot,  compose  alto- 
gether a scenery  equally  picturesque  and  interesting.  To  the 
south-west  is  a charming  view,  for  some  miles,  over  lawns  and 
woods  agreeably  intermixed ; and  imagination  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  delightful  than  the  serpentine  roads  and 
the  vistas. 

WHITBY. 

This  town,  which  is  at  present  of  no  small  commercial  im- 
portance, owes  its  origin  to  a famous  abbey  founded  here,  in 
the  year  650,  by  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland.  There 
has  never  been  found  in  Whitby,  or  its  immediate  vicinityj 
any  encampment,  inscription,  urn,  medal,  or  coin,  of  the  Ro- 
mans ; a circumstance  which  clearly  shews  that  they  never  had 

any 
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any  station  here,  nor  is  it  ever  mentioned  by  Tacitus  or  any 
other  of  their  historians ; * but  Dunus  Sinus,  or  Dunsley  Bay, 
about  two  miles  and  a half  to  the  westward  of  Whitby,  is  men^ 
tioned  as  one  of  their  landing-places  by  Ptolomy,  the  Alexandrian 
geographer.  The  Saxon  name  of  Whitby  was  Streanshalli ; 
and  Bede  says  that  it  was  so  called  from  a watch-tower,  or 
light-house,  which  stood  on  the  clilF,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
harbour.  It  was  afterwards  called  Presteby,  or  the  habitation  of 
priests;  then  Whiteby,  which  was  easily  changed  to  Whitby^ 
Mr.  Charlton  supposes  Whiteby  to  have  been  a corruption  of 
Whitebay,  and  derives  the  appellation  from  the  whiteness  of 
the  waves  that  break  upon  the  shore  : but  this  is  too  general  an 
appearance  on  the  sea  coast  to  designate  a particular  place ; 
and  the  historian  of  Scarborough,  with  a more  critical  attention 
to  etymology,  observes,  that  Whitby  signified  nothing  more 
than  “ Candidas  vicus,’*  or  “ oppidum  album,’’  the  white 
dwelling,  or  tOAvn.f  Streanshalli,  with  its  abbey,  was,  in  the 
year  867,  so  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  that  its  very 
name  was  lost  in  its  ruins,  and  the  place  remained  desolate-^ 
till  near  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  when  a few  huts 
being  erected  in  the  place  where  the  town  had  formerly  stood, 
it  took  the  name  of  Presteby,  from  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ancient  residence  of  monks.  J But  the  place  was  then 
so  inconsiderable,  that  neither  the  names  of  Streanshalli, 
Presteby,  nor  Whiteby,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Doomsday  book, 
although  Egton,  Sneton,  Dunsley,  Stakesby,  and  several  other 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  are  particularly  mentioned. 

, In  the  year  1540,  Whitby  was  only  a small  fishing-town, 
consisting  of  between  thirty  and  forty  houses,  and  containing  not 
more  than  180,  or  at  the  most  200  inhabitants.  At  this  period 
two  or  three  small  trading  vessels  constituted  the  whole  marine 
VoL.  XVI.  Y ' belonging 
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* Charlton’s  Hist.  Whitby,  book  1,  p.  3. 
t Hinderw ell’s  Hist.  Scarborough,  p.  267'. 
t Streanshalh  stood  above  the  hill,  between  the  abbey  and  the  cliff. 
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belonging  to  the  port.  Coals  were  very  little  used ; rotten 
wood,  or  else  peat  and  turf,  procured  in  the  summer  season 
from  the  moors,  had  for  ages  served  not  only  the  neighbouring 
peasantry,  but  also  the  town  and  the  abbey,  for  fuel.  At  this 
time  there  were  piers  at  Whitby,  for  the  convenience  of  such 
vessels  as  entered  the  harbour  ; but  they  were  constructed  oftly 
of  wood,  with  a few  loose  stones  put  into  the  framing,  and 
eould  never  long  resist  the  violence  of  the  sea.^  Mr.  Charlton 
says,  that  “ he  could  never  meet  with  any  certain  account  of 
either  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  port  of  Whitby,  during  the 
long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  except  fishing-boats  only,  till  after  the- 
erection  of  the  alum-works  at  Guisborough.f  The  important 
discovery  of  the  alum-mine  in  those  parts,  at  the  close  of  that 
reign,  was  the  original  cause  that  raised  Whitby  from  its  obscu- 
rity, and  by  opening  a channel  for  commerce,  enabled  the 
town  to  attain  a degree  of  maritime  consequence. 

“ The  successful  progress  of  the  alum-'works,  established  by 
Mr.  Chaloner  at  Guisborough,  excited  a spirit  of  emulation, 
and  one  of  a similar  kind  was  erected  in  the  year  1615,  near 
Sands-End,  within  three  miles  of  Whitby.  This  also  proving 
advantageous,  and  the  vicinity  of  Whitby  abounding  with 
alum-stone,  other  adventurers  were  induced  to  embark  in  those 
undertakings.  In  consequence  of  this  extended  speculation, 
two  great  branches  of  trade  were  opened  at  the  port  of  Whit- 
by ; one  for  supplying  the  works  with  coal,  and  the  other  for 
conveying  the  alum  to  distant  parts.  The  fishermen  of  Whitby, 
perceiving  a favourable  prospect  of  employment,  purchased  two 
or  three  small  vessels,  with  which  they  traded  to  Newcastle  and 
Sunderland  for  coals  ; and  at  length  ventured  to  Loadon  with 
alum,  butter,  fish,  &c,  and  returned  to  Whitby  freighted  with 
various  articles  of  merchandize.  This  infant  state  of  commerce 
was  gradually  matured ; the  ideas  of  the  inhabitants  expanded ; 
the  number  of  vessels  was  increased ; and  new  sliips  were  built 

at 

* Chailton’ii  Hist.  Whitby,  book  3,  pp.  2^8, 
t Ibid,  book  3,  pp.  304,  305. 
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at  this  port,  from  the  oak  timber  which  the  vicinity  produced* 
From  such  an  inconsiderable  beginning,  the  town  of  Whitby, 
by  the  industry,  the  enterprise,  and  successful  speculations 
of  its  inhabitants,  rose  to  a state  of  opulence,  and  became  a 
place  of  considerable  importance.”  * 

In  the  year  1632,  the  stone  piers  began  to  be  built,  through 
the  influence  and  exertions  of  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  who,  by 
favour  of  his  relation,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  procured  liberty 
for  a general  contribution  throughout  England,  arul  near  500L 
was  collected.  He  also  procured  the  removal  of  the  market 
from  the  west  to  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  erected  a town- 
house  in  the  market-place.  Sir  Hugh  resided  only  three  years 
at  Whitby;  but  on  every  occasion  he  shewed  himself  a bene- 
factor to  the  town,  f 

About  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth  the  population  of 
Whitby  amounted  to  nearly  2000 ; and  the  whole  marine  be- 
longing to  the  port,  was  about  twenty  small  vessels,  manned 
with  120  or  130  seamen,  and  all  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  1660,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  increased  to  nearly  3000,  and  that 
©f  the  ships  to  about  thirty ; an  increase  which  Mr.  Charlton 
ascribes  to  the  alum-works  at  Saltwick.J  In  the  year  1690 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Whitby  was  nearly  4000,  and  sixty 
ships  of  eighty  tons  burthen  belonged  to  the  port.J 

In  pursuance  of  two  acts  of  parliament  obtained,  one  in  the 
year  1702,  and  the  other  in  1723,  the  east  pier  was  built,  ex- 
tending from  the  eastern  cliff  almost  200  yards  westerly  to  the 
channel  of  the  river  Eske.  This  was  a great  security  to  the 
town  and  port  of  Whitby,  as  it  curbed  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  which  till  then,  whenever  the  wind  was  at  north-east, 
had  always  flowed  over  the  rock  with  a strong  current  into  the 
harbour.  Also  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  a staith  was 

Y 2 erected, 

* Hiudcrwell’s  Hist.  Scarborough,  p.  268. 

* CJiarlton’s  Hist.  Whitby,  pp.  313,314.  t Ibid,  book  3,  p.  318. 

^ Ibid,  book  3,  p.  326. 
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erected,  the  Scotch  Head  was  built,  and  a western  pier  was 
formed,  extending  more  than  200  yards  towards  the  sea,  and 
running  all  along  contiguous  to  the  channel  of  the  Eske.  The 
completion  of  Whitby  harbour,  however,  was  a work  that  re- 
quired the  long-continued  efforts  of  industry  and  art  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  which  nature  presented.  “ The  sand  that 
daily  warped  into  the  harbour  around  the  west  pier,  and  the 
bed  of  sand  which  continually  lay  at  the  head  of  that  pier, 
were  evils  that  called  aloud  for  redress,  as  they  seemed  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  harbour  ; nor  were  they  to  be 
removed  even  by  the  land  floods.  To  remedy  this,  a design 
was  formed  to  lengthen  the  west  pier,  and  to  extend  it  out- 
wards so  far  towards  the  north,  till  its  head  should  shelter  the 
east  pier  from  the  run  of  the  sea  setting  along  the  coast ; a 
scheme,  than  which  nothing  could  have  been  better  contrived 
for  increasing  the  flow  of  water  into  the  harbour,  and  removing 
those  huge  beds  of  sand  which  then  lay  every  where  about  the 
pier.**  In  order  to  carry  it  into  execution  another  act  of  par- 
liament was  obtained,  authorizing  the  trustees  to  borrow  money 
on  a mortgage  of  the  duties  on  coals,  &c.  in  pursuance  of  which 
the  west  pier  was ‘lengthened  100  yards,  and  made  to  terminate 
in  a strong  circular  head,  on  which  was  erected  a battery,  with 
a good  parapet,  and  embrasures  for  five  pieces  of  cannon.* 
To  strengthen  this  battery,  another  was  erected  in  the  east 
cliff,  where  three  pieces  of  cannon  w'ere  planted.  A third 
battery,  of  five  cannon,  was  also  erected  near  the  Scotch  Head. 
These  works  form  a complete  line  of  defence  to  the  town  and 
harbour  against  the  privateers  and  ships  of  war  of  an  enemy, 
and  afford  protection  to  such  vessels  as  may  take  refuge  in 
Whitby  Road.  The  local  circumstances  of  the  place,  however, 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  procure  successive  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  to  be  ahnost  continually  attentivO  to  the  repairing 
and  strengthening  the  piers,  and  making  additional  works,  in 

order 

♦ The  expence  of  erecting  the  piers  was  defi-ayed  by  certain  port  duties. 
Charlton,  p.  32T, 
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order  to  check  the  violence  of  the  sea,  which  sometimes,  when 
the  wind  blows  strong  from  the  northerly  points,  rolls  in  a tre« 
mendous  manner  up  Whitby  harbour ; for  although  the  ships 
might  be  laid  safe,  by  hauling  them  vip  the  river  to  some  dis- 
tance above  the  bridge,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  secure  the  town 
from  the  great  influx  of  the  ocean.  But  nothing  could  be  done 
unless  the  piers  were  supported  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
as  any  considerable  breach  in  them  would  cause  immediate  de- 
struction to  all  the  houses  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Eske. 
All  these  acts  of  parliament  were  obtained,  and  the  works  greatly 
forwarded,  by  the  influence  and  exertions  of  the  Cholmley  family, 
who  have  always  patronized  every  project  calculated  for  the  be- 
nefit of  Whitby.  The  western  pier  makes  at  present  a very  beau- 
tiful appearance,  being  regularly  built  of  squared  stone,  and  ex- 
tending nearly  520  yards.*  It  terminates  in  a circular  head,  with 
embrasures  for  a battery.  One  of  the  other  piers  extends  from 
the  eastern  cliff,  and  contracts  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
which  in  stormy  weather  is  very  difficult  of  access. 

These  improvements  so  greatly  increased  the  trade  of  the 
port,  that  in  1734<  no  fewer  than  130  vessels,  of  eighty  tons 
burthen,  belonged  to  Whitby  ; and  in  that  year  three  dry  docks 
were  constructed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eske.  During  the 
war,  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  trade  of  this  port  continued  in  a most  flourishing  state,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  expend  40  or  50,0001.  an« 
nually  in  building  new  ships ; and  many  of  them  being  em- 
ployed in  the  transport  service,  brought  in  a considerable  profit. 
Opulence  produced  elegance,  its  usual  concomitant,  and  the 
town  soon  assumed  a new  appearance.  Till  that  time,  all  the 
houses  had  been  built  either  of  oak  timber,  framed,  or  of  stone, 
roughly  hewed,  and  many  of  them  were  thatched;  but  now, 

Y 3 stone 

* The  stone  is  brought  from  a quarry  near  Woodlands,  four  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Whitby : the  stones  are  of  a very  large  size.  This  pier  w'as 
undergoing  some  alterations  when  the  writer  of  this  volume  vras  at  Whitby 
in  1310. 
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stone  being  almost  wholly  laid  aside,  the  people  of  Whitby 
began  to  construct  spacious  and  commodious  habitations  of 
brick,  and  many  of  them  in  a style  of  magnificence.*  In  the 
year  1757,  some  of  the  shipbuilders  began  to  make  docks  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  alum-works  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  introduction  of  shipping  at  Whitby,  the  town 
has  been  continually  increasing  in  wealth  and  population  ; but 
the  increase  was  slow  so  long  as  the  harbour  was  without  piers. 
No  sooner,  however,  were  these  constructed  and  the  harbour 
made  commodious,  than  the  town  increased  with  rapidity.  In 
the  year  1777  there  were  251  ships  belonging  to  this  port,  be- 
sides those  on  the  stocks ; and  both  the  marine  and  the  popula- 
tion had  more  than  doubled  in  the  space  of  forty  years  pre- 
ceding, f But  in  1796  there  appeared  to  have  been  a decrease 
in  the  shipping ; for  by  a register  in  the  custom-house,  the  ton- 
nage was  only  46,535  tons,  and  the  whole  was  navigated  by 
2,452  seamen.  This  decrease  was  owing  to  the  number  of 
ships  taken  or  destro}^ed  by  the  enemy.  J In  time  of  peace, 
Whitby  has  usually  sent  twelve  or  fourteen  ships  to  Greenland ; 
but  at  present  a great  part  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  this  port 
are  engaged  in  the  transport  service. 

During  a great  part  of  the  time  in  which  the  town  and  har- 
bour of  Whitby  was  receiving  successive  improvements,  the 
adjacent  country  was  greatly  neglected.  Till  tlie  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  roads  about  Whitby  lay  in  a state  of  nature, 
rugged,  miry,  and  uneven : it  was  dangerous  in  the  winter  to 
approach  the  town  on  horseback ; but  still  more  so  with  a 
loaded  carriage.  But  about  that  period  the  roads  nearest  the 

town 

* Mr.  Charlton  says,  that  no  place  in  England  has  greater  plenty  of 
clay  for  brick-making,  ©r  of  a better  quality,  than  is  met  with  at  Whitby; 
and  that  he  has  not  seen  so  good  brick  in  any  part  of  York,  Hist.  Whitby, 
p.  338, 

t The  tonnage  amounted  to  55,000  tons.  Charlton’s  Hist.  Whitby, 
p.  343. 

I Hinderwell’s  Hist,  Scarborough,  p.  369. 
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town  began  to  be  rendered  passable,  and  soon  after  commo- 
dious. Th^  advantages  attending  these  improvements  became 
so  evident,  that  in  1759  a design  was  formed  to  join,  as  Mr. 
Charlton  expresses  it,  the  town  of  Whitby  to  the  other  parts  of 
England,  by  turnpiking  the  post-road  over  the  vast  moors 
which  lie  to  the  southward  in  the  way  to  Pickering.  This  de- 
sign was  soon  after  carried  into  complete  execution ; and  tra- 
vellers began  to  pass,  without  danger  or  fear,  over  those  deserts, 
which  no  stranger  before  that  time  ever  durst  venture  to  cross 
without  a guide.  Many  other  public  roads  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  successively  turnpiked ; and  the  town  of  Whitby 
soon  derived  great  advantages  from  being  rendered  easy  of 
access,  as  it  enabled  the  country  people  to  bring  to  the  market 
more  abundant  and  various  supplies.  Agriculture  has  since 
that  time  been  greatly  improved  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom;  and  so  early  as  the  year  1760,  about  1800 
acres  of  moor  were  taken  in  annexed  to  the  inclosed  lands  of 
the  parish. 

W’hitby  is  situated  in  lat.  54?°  29Tiorth,  and  in  long.  0°  27' west 
from  the  meridian  of  London.  But  the  northern  aspect  of  the 
district,  and  the  rising  of  the  land  to  a considerable  distance 
into  the  country,  cause  the  sun-beams  to  fall  so  obliquely  on 
the  towm  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  that,  in  regard  to  cold,  it 
may  be  placed  nearly  on  an  equality  with  Shetland  and  the 
Orkneys.  In  the  spring,  during  two  or  three  months  together, 
the  winds  almost  constantly  blow  from  the  eastern  points  of  the 
compass;  in  the  autumnal  season  the  westerly  and  south- 
westerly winds  are  the  most  frequent.  When  the  moon  is  in 
perigee  there  is  generally  a great  flux  of  the  ocean,  from  the 
polar  towards  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  globe ; and  that  mo- 
tion of  the  waters  attracting  and  agitating  the  lower  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  these  again  operating  in  a similar  manner 
on  those  immediately  above,  the  combined  concussions  often 
generate  northerly  winds,  and  sometimes  dreadful  storms,  on 
this  coast.  It  is  not  [Possible  to  form  any  regular  system  con- 
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ceriiing  those  tempests,  or  to  foretell,  with  precision,  their  be- 
ginning or  ending ; but  it  is  observable,  that  they  seldom  sub- 
side till  the  tides  begin  to  decrease,  which  is  generally  three 
days  after  the  moon  has  been  in  perigee. 

The  climate  of  Vfhitby,  however,  though  stormy  and  cold, 
is  salubrious.  Charlton  produces  many  instances  of  longevity 
amongst  its  inhabitants. 

The  town  stands  on  two  opposite  declivities,  one  facing  the 
east,  and  the  other  the  west,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Eske, 
which  forms  the  harbour,  and  divides  the  town  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  connected  by  a draw-bridge,  so  constructed  as  to 
admit  ships  of  200  tons  burthen  to  pass.  The  inner  harbour 
above  the  bridge  is  capacious  and  secure ; but  the  outer  one  is 
not  so  safe,  though  protected  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  by  five 
piers.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  harbour  in  neap-tides  is  ge- 
nerally about  twelve  feet,  in  common  spring-tides  about  eigh- 
teen feet ; and  sometimes  not  less  than  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  feet  in  the  great  equinoctial  springs.  The  dock-yards  for 
the  building  of  ships  are  above  the  bridge,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Here  are  also  several  commodious  dryrdocks ; and  the 
business  of  ship-building  is  generally  carried  to  a very  consider- 
able extent. 

Whitby  is  very  closely  and  irregularly  built ; but  the  houses 
of  the  opulent  inhabitants  are  spacious  and  elegant.  The  situa- 
tion of  many  of  them,  however,  appears  incommodious ; and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a magnificent  edifice  surrounded  by 
habitations  of  a mean  appearance.  The  streets  in  general  are 
inconvenient,  most  of  them  narrow,  and  some  of  them  ill- 
paved,  and  steep.  On  the  whole,  few  strangers  would  esteem 
this  town  an  agreeable  residence : in  winter  it  is  bleak  and  un- 
pleasant, being  exposed  to  violent  gusts  of  wind,  collected  be- 
tween the  hills,  and  rushing  impetuously  down  the  vale.  The 
markets,  however,  are  well  supplied,  especially  with  butchers* 
meat  and  vegetables,  and  with  a great  variety  of  fish. 

Here  are  no  public  buildings  that  are  worthy  of  notice.  The 

town-hall, 
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town-hall,  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Cholmley,  is  a heavy  pile,  of 
the  Tuscan  order.  The  poor-house,  which  is  on  an  extensive 
plan,  and  judiciously  managed,  is  a comfortable  asylum  for  the 
distressed,  and  has  a good  effect  in  diminishing  the  burthens  of 
the  parish  rates.  A dispensary,  for  administering  advice  and 
medicines  to  the  poor,  was  instituted  in  1786,  and  is  liberally 
patronized. 

The  parochial  church  is  seated  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  a little  to  the  north-  of  the  abbey, 
and  is  approached  from  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  by  an  ascent  of 
190  stone  steps,  which  renders  it  of  difficult  access  to  the  old 
and  infirm.  The  architecture  of  this  church  was  originally 
Gothic ; but  it  has  undergone  many  modem  alterations,  and 
now  retains  little  of  its  ancient  form.  Around  the  communion- 
table are  tomb -stones  of  several  of  the  Cholmley  family,  who 
have  been  interred  in  this  place ; but  the  inscriptions  contain 
nothing  remarkable.  Near  the  door  of  the  vestry  is  a superb 
monument,  erected  in  1772  over  the  grave  of  General  Lascelles, 
who  was  a native  of  Whitby.  The  epitaph,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows, may  be  regarded  as  a biographical  memoir  of  that  excel- 
cellent  officer 

“ To  the  memory  of  Peregrine  Lascelles,  General  of  all  and  singular 
his  Majesty’s  forces,  who  served  his  country  from  the  year  1706.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  he  served  in  Spain;  and  in  the  battles  of  Almanara, 
Saragossa,  and  Villaviciosa,  performerl  the  duties  of  a brave  and  gallant 
officer.  In  the  rebellion  of  the  year  1715,  he  served  in  Scotland  ; and  in 
that  of  1745,  after  a fruitless  exertion  of  his  spirit  and  abilities  at  the  dis- 
graceful rout  of  Preston  Pans,  he  remained  forsaken  on  the  field.  In  all 
his  dealings  just  and  disinterested,  bountiful  to  his  soldiers,  a father  to  his 
officers,  a man  of  faith  and  principle,  in  short,  an  honest  maw.  He 
died  March  26th,  1772,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.” 

The  churchyard,  which  contains  more  than  two  acres  of 
ground,  is,  in  consequence  of  the  great  population  of  the 
parish,  exceedingly  crowded  with  grave-stones.  But,  as  Mr. 
Charlton  observes,  the  sea-air  at  Whitby  is  so  destructive  to 

stones, 
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stoBCSf  of  whatever  kindj  that  iBScrlptlons-  are  soon  oblite- 
rated. 

A spacious  chapel  of  ease  has  been  erected  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  for  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants;  besides 
wliich  there  are  three  others  in  the  country  places  belonging  to 
the  parish  : one  of  these,  at  Sleights,  four  miles  from  Whitby, 
is  rernarkaby  elegant.  Dissenters  of  various  denominations, 
viz,  the  presbyterians,  the  independents,  the  Roman  catholics, 
and  the  quakers  have  their  respective  places  of  worship  in  the 
town.  The  methodists  have  also  a meeting-house. 

WMthy  Alley  was  founded  by  Oswy,  King  of  the  Northum- 
brians, in  consequence  of  a vow  which  he  had  made  previous 
to  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Leeds,  A.  D.  655,— that  if  God 
should  grant  him  the  victory,  he  would  build  a monastery,  and 
consecrate  his  daughter,  then  scarcely  one  year  old,  to  the  ser- 
vices of  religion.  Oswy  obtained  a complete  victory  : Penda, 
King  of  Mercia,  was  slain  with  most  of  his  nobles,  and  Nor- 
thumbria was  delivered  from  a powerful  and  implacable  enemy. 
After  this  signal  success,  Oswy  immediately  began  to  think  of 
shewing  his  gratitude  to  heaven,  by  performing  his  vow  ; and 
built  the  famous,  monastery  of  Streanshalh,  now  Whitby,  for 
monks  and  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order,  of  which  St.  Hilda 
was  the  first  abbess.^ 

niis  celebrated  Lady  St.  Plilda  was  the  niece  of  Edwin,  the 
first  Christian  king  of  Northumbria,  and,  together  with  him, 
had  been  converted  and  baptized  by  Paulinus,  Archbishop  of 
York.  Resolving  to  devote  her  life  to  the  duties  of  religion, 
she  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Cole,  in  France,  where  her 
sister  was  abbess,  and  remained  there  about  a year,  till  Aidan, 
Bishop  of  the  Northumbrians,  persuaded  her  to  return  to  her 
own  country.  She  afterwards  resided  some  time  in  a convent 
near  the  river  Wear,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  till  the  fame  of 
her  sanctity  induced  Oswy  to  esteem  her  a fit  person  to  preside 
over  his  new  monastery. 

The 

* Tl'ie  t»wii  of  Stivanslmlli  stood  on  the  hill  between  the  abbey  and  the  sea,. 
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llie  building  was  begun  in  the  year  657  ; and  although  it 
was  founded  and  endowed  by  Oswy,  King  of  tlie  Northum- 
brians, and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  the  honour  of  its  foundation 
was  ascribed  to  St.  Plilda,  and  the  monastery  was  always  called 
by  her  name  ; a proof  of  the  veneration  in  which  she  was  held 
by  the  people.*  Her  name  is  still  famous  in  this  part  of  the 
country  ; and  although  we  are  not  possessed  of  sufficient  cre- 
dulity to  believe  the  miracles  which  monkish  writers  ascribe  to 
her  prayers,  and  cannot  but  smile  at  the  superstitions  of  the 
multitude,  we  still  must  acknowledge,  that  this  universal  vene- 
ration is  a strong  evidence  of  her  eminent  virtues.  “ I shall,” 
says  the  historian  of  Whitby,  ‘‘  produce  only  one  instance  more 
of  the  great  veneration  paid  to  Lady  Hilda,  which  still  prevails 
even  in  these  our  days  [i.  e.  A.  D.  1776) — and  that  is,  the 
constant  opinion  that  she  rendered,  and  still  renders  herself 
visible,  on  some  occasions,  in  the  Abbey  of  Streanshalh,  or 
Whitby,  where  she  so  long  resided.  At  a particular  time  of 
the  year,  viz.  in  the  summer  months,  at  ten  or  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  the  sun-beams  fall  in  the  inside  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  choir ; and  ’tis  then  that  the  spectators  who  stand  on 
the  west  side  of  Whitby  churchyard,  so  as  just  to  see  the  most 
northerly  part  of  the  abbey,  past  the  north  of  Whitby  church, 
imagine  they  perceive  in  one  of  the  highest  windows  there, 
the  resemblance  of  a woman,  arrayed  in  a shroud.  Though 
we  are  certain  this  is  only  a reflection,  caused  by  the  splendour 
of  the  sun’s  beams,  yet  report  says,  and  it  is  constantly  be- 
lieved among  the  vulgar,  to  be  an  appearance  of  Lady  Hilda,  in 
her  shroud,  or  rather  in  her  glorified  state,  f”  After  mention- 
ing this  instance  of  popular  superstition,  we  must  still  agree 
with  the  historian,  that  the  profound  veneration  ever  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Hilda,  and  the  universal  consent  of  the  English 
nation  in  spontaneously  dignifying  her  with  the  title  of  saint, 
is  a more  certain  testimony  of  hej  merit,  than  if  she  had  been 

canonized 

* Burton's  Monast.  p.  69.  1 Charlton’s  Hist.  Whitby,  p.  S3. 
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canonized  by  the  bulls  of  every  pontiff  that  has  filled  the  see 
of  Rome. 

While  Lady  Hilda  was  abbess,  the  famous  synod  of  Whitby 
was  held,  A.  D.  664,  for  fixing  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
Easter;  which,  notwithstanding  her  opposition,  and  that  of  the 
venerable  Colman,  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
custom.* 

In  the  year  680  the  celebrated  Lady  St.  Hilda  died,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six,  and  was  succeeded,  as  abbess  of  Streanshalh,  by 
the  Princess  Elfleda,  daughter  of  Oswy,  King  of  Northumbria. 
The  monastery  continued  in  a flourishing  state  till  the  year 
867,  when  it  was  annihilated  amidst  the  total  devastation  of 
this  part  of  the  country  by  the  Danish  invasion,  under  the  two 
sons  of  Lodbrog,  Inguar  and  Ubba.  After  the  conquest,  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood  was  bestowed  on 
Hugh,  first  Earl  of  Chester,  who  granted  it  to  William  de 
Percy,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland.  This  noble- 
man Tiaving  gotten  Streanshalh,  or  Whitby,  into  his  possession, 
refounded  the  monastery,  which  then  lay  in  ruins,  and  gave  it 
the  title  of  a priory,  f He  appointed  his  brother,  Serlo,  the 
first  prior,  and  endowed  the  house  with  liberal  benefactions. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First  it  was  changed  from  a priory 
to  an  abbey,  and  that  monarch  granted  to  the  monks  the  port 
or  haven,  with  the  wreck,  and  all  other  appurtenances.  J In 
\ the 

* Bede,  lib.  3.  cap.  25.  Charlton  thinks,  that  it  was  not  till  this  time 
that  the  Benedictine  monks  were  introduced.  Hist.  Whitby,  p.  28. 

t This  William  de  Percy  died  near  Jerusalem,  in  the  crusade.  Charlton’s 
Hist.  Whitby,  p.  61. 

t The  story  introduced  by  Burton,  in  his  Monasticon,  concerning  the 
murder  of  a hermit  in  H^kdale,  and  the  extraordinary  penance  enjoined^ 
is,  by  Charlton,  proved  to  be  fabulous.  Hist.  Whitby,  p.  96. 

The  homgarth,  or  stake,  and  yether  hedge,  here  spoken  of,  was  a fence 
constructed  every  year,  to  keep  out  the  cattle  from  the  landing-place  for 
goods  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eske.  This  was  a service  which  had  from 

time 
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j the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  the  days  of  Abbot  Ri- 
j chard,  who  died  in  1175,  the  monastery  was  pillaged,  and  the 
i adjacent  country  laid  waste  by  a Norwegian  fleet.*  But  after 
I this  time  it  flourished  exceedingly,  through  the  favour  of 
I princes  and  nobles : its  revenues,  according  to  Speed,  who  gives 
I the  gross  annual  rent,  amounted  to  5051.  9s.  Id.  but  the  neat 
I rent,  as  stated  by  Dugdale,  was  4371.  2s.  out  of  which  1881. 

1 5s.  4d.  was  paid  in  pensions  to  the  abbot  and  monks,  who  sur- 

j rendered  the  monastery. 

I After  the  dissolution,  the  site  of  the  abbey  and  its  lands 
came,  partly  by  grant  and  partly  by  purchase,  into  the  posses- 
i sion  of  Sir  Richard  Cholmley,  a desendant  of  Hugh  Cholmon- 
deley,  who  was  a branch  of  the  Cholmondeleys,  of  Cheshire  ; 
a family  which  may  be  traced  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Nor- 
i man  conquest.  The  contraction  of  the  surname  of  the  York- 
, shire  family  is  said  by  Charlton  to  have  taken  place  about  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  or  Eighth. 

The  family  of  the  Cholmleys  has  produced  several  persons 
eminent  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  Among  these  was  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmley,  who  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war  bravely  defended 
the  Castle  of  Scarborough,  for  the  space  of  more  than  twelve 
months,  against  the  parliamentarian  army.  During  the  whole 
time  of  the  siege  his  lady  remained  with  him  in  the  castle,  and  at- 
tended the  sick  and  the  wounded.  At  length,  having  surrendered 
on  honourable  terms,  in  1645,  Sir  Hugh  and  his  family  went 
into  exile : his  estates  were  sequestered,  and  his  mansion  at 
Whitby  was  converted  into  a garrison,  and  plundered  of  every 
thing  valuable  by  the  parliament’s  troops.  He  continued  in 
exile  till  1649,  when  his  brother.  Sir  Henry  Cholmley,  found 
means  to  appease  the  parliament,  and  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  England ; after  which  he  joined  with  his  brother,  Sir 

Henry, 

time  immemorial  been  performed  by  the  tenants  of  the  abbey  ; and  after 
that  circumstances  had  rendered  the  horngarth  unnecessary,  the  ceremony 
still  continued. 

* Lei.  Coll,  p.  17. 
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Henry,  and  Sir  Richard  CrispCj  in  erecting  an  alura-work  at 
Saltwick,  which  brought  a great  influx  of  inhabitants  to 
Whitby.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  family  left 
Whitby,  and  retired  to  Housham,  near  Malton,  which  has  ever 
since  been  their  chief  country  residence.  The  late  Nathaniel 
Cholmley,  Esq.  of  Housham,  betook  himself  early  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  and  had  his  horse  killed  upder  him  at  the 
battle  of  Dettingen.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1755,  he 
retired  to  his  paternal  estate,  and  represented  successively  in 
parliament  the  towns  of  Aldborough  and  Boroughbridge. 

Of  Whitby  Abbey  nothing  is  now  left  standing  but  the  ruins 
of  the  church,  the  dimensions  of  which,  according  to  Charlton, 
were  as  follows  : — 

Yard^. 


Lemrtli • • 100 

Breadth  23 

Extent  of  the  cross  aisle,  from  north  to  sontli  50 

Height  of  the  nave  - • • 20 


Height  of  the  tower,  which  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  cross  50 

Only  a very  small  part  of  this  once  superb  structure  now  re- 
mains for  the  inspection  of  the  antiquar3% 

This  venerable  ruin  stands  in  a commanding  situation,  on  a 
high  cliff,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  which  it  overlooks. 
The  eminence  on  which  it  is  seated  is  steep  towards  the  town, 
but  declines  very  gently  towards  the  south-west.  It  appears  to 
be  at  least  eighty  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which 
the  monastery  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  distant,  and  com- 
mands a picturesque  view  of  the  town,  the  river  Eske,  and  a 
beautiful  country,  with  the  frowning  heights  of  the  black  moors 
rising  in  the  horizon. 

Although  the  town  of  Whitby  is  close,  irregular,  and  un- 
pleasant, yet  its  environs  are  romantic  and  beautiful,  especially 
in  the  summer  season  ; and  the  elegant  mansions  of  the  opulent 
inhabitants,  mostly  built  on  commanding  elevations,  greatly 
embellish  the  scenery.  Within  three  quarters  of  mile  of 

Whitby 
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Whitljy  are  tlie  following  seats: — -Airy  Hill,  Richard  Moorsom, 
Esq«;  Meadow-field,  H.  Simpson,  Esq.;  Field  House,  Ckmto. 
Richardson,  Esq. ; Prospect  Hill,  Miss  Boulby ; the  Monntj, 
William  Reynolds,  Esq.  besides  several  other  good  houses  that 
might  be  mentioned.  The  mansion  of  the  honourable  family 
of  the  Cholmleys,  situated  on  the  hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  between  the  church  and  the  mins  of  the  abbey,  is  a spa- 
cious building ; but  the  proprietor  seldom  makes  it  his  re^- 
dence.  A number  of  good  farm-houses  and  beautiful  mdo- 
sures  contribute  to  enliven  the  appearance  of  the  coimtr}’’. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Whitby  abounds  with  natural  curiosi- 
ties ; and  the  various  petrifactions  almost  every  where  Ibmid  ia 
the  alum-rocks,  have  long  excited  wonder^  and  puzzled  philo- 
sophy, Besides  the  petrified  shells  of  sea-»fish,  such  as  have 
already  been  mentioned,  in  describing  Roseberry  Topping^, 
some  others  have  been  found  in  the  scarr,  or  cliff,  on  the  east; 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eske,  which  cannot  be  arrangeil 
Under  any  class.  In  the  early  pait  of  the  last  century,  Dr» 
Woodward  dug  up  on  the  scarr  the  petrified  arm  and  hand  of  a. 
man,  in  wEich  all  the  bones  and  joints  w'ere  perfectly  visible, 
and  seemed  regularly  formed  with  cavities  for  the  mam)w» 
About  the  year  1743,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Borwiek  found  in  the  alum- 
rock  the  complete  skeleton,  or  petrified  bones  of  a man ; but 
although  the  utmost  caution  w^as  used  in  digging  it  up,  it  was 
broken  into  several  pieces,  and  greatly  mutilated : in  that  con- 
dition, however,  it  was  sent  to  one  of  our  universities  as  a greaM 
curiosity.  After  this,  in  the  year  1758,  the  petrified,  bones  of 
a crocodile,  an  animal  never  known  in  this  part  of  the  w^orlcL 
were  taken  out  of  the  rock ; and  these,  though  broken  into 
many  pieces,  w'ere  sent  up  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  -a 
particular  account  may  be  seen  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, Vol.  L.  Part  II.  And  about  four  years  afterwards,  the 
skeleton,  or  petrified  bones  of  a horse,  were  found  in  the  alum- 
works  at  Saltwick,  at  the  depth  of  about  thirty  yards  under 
ground,  which  were  taken  up  with  much  care,  though,  not  with- 
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out  being  considerably  broken,  and  sent  as  a natural  rarity  to 
the  university  of  Aberdeen.* 

Among  the  curiosities  which  abound  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  are  the  ammonitae,  or  snake-stones,  found  in  almost 
every  place  where  the  alum-rock  exists,  and  particularly  in 
Whitby  scarr,  between  high-water  and  low-water  mark.  “ This 
scarr,  or  rock,  is  formed  by  a stratum  of  alum-mine,  nearly  on 
a level  with  the  surface  of  the  ocean  ; and  the  snakes  are  all 
inclosed  in  hard  elliptical  stones,  which  seem  to  have  been 
stuck  therein,  being  coiled  up  in  spiral  volutes,  an^  every 
where  .resembling  that  animal  in  their  form  and  shape,  save 
only  in  the  head,  which  is  always  wanting.  They  are  of  two 
different  species,  some  of  them  being  round-bodied,  fluted,  or 
infulated,  while  others  are  flat-bodied,  ridged  on  their  backs, 
and  pitted  on  their  sides.  The  round-bodied  snakes  are  girt, 
or  encompassed  from  end  to  end  with  semi-circular  channels,  or 
cavities,  the  appearance  of  which  is  just  the  reverse  to  that  of 
a cask,  bound  about  with  wooden  hoops  contiguous  to  each 
other ; for  the  hoops  are  convex,  or  raised  above  the  body  of 
the  cask,  whereas  these  rings  are  concave,  or  let  into  the  body 
of  the  snake.  The  other  species  of  snakes  have  a ridge  on 
their  backs,  and  are  flatted  on  the  sides,  as  if  they  had  been 
pressed  together  ; the  marks  wherewith  they  are  pitted  or  in- 
dented resembling  the  impression  made  by  a man’s  thumb  on  a 
soft  substance.  The  stones  wherein  these  snakes  are  inclosed 
must  be  broken  very  carefully,  otherwise  the  snake  will  break 
also.  The  impression  which  the  snake  leaves  on  its  bed,  or 
nidus,  within  the  stone,  is  very  perfect  and  beautiful.  Some- 
times the  body  of  the  snake  is  powdered  with  shining  specks, 

and 

* One  would  almost  be  induced  to  suppose  that,  in  these  cases,  image 
nation  has  exercised  its  activity  in  tracing  resembiances.  Nothing  can  be 
more  improbable  than  the  introduction  of  a crocodile  into  tliis  rock.  Mr. 
Charlton,  Hist.  Whitby,  p.  355,  relates  a story  of  a toad  being  found  alive 
in  a solid  rock,  thirty  feet  under  ground,  totally  secluded  from  air,  and 
from  every  species  of  food.  We  have  iieard  other  stories  of  this  nature, 
but  they  must  appeal'  doubtful. 
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and  sometimes  it  is  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  as  if  it  were  gilt. 
The  snake  seems  to  be  a different  mineral  from  the  stone  in 
which  it  is  inclosed ; and  when  broken,  its  substance  within  re- 
sembles salt-petre  in  colour,  transparency,  and  hardness. 
These  snakes  are  of  various  sizes,  the  spiral  convolutions  being 
from  one  to  six  inches  in  diameter  : the  flatted  snakes  are  the 
largest ; but  the  round-bodied  infulated  snakes  are  not  only  the 
most  numerous,  but  also  the  most  beautiful.’’*  '^These  amrao- 
nitse  are  noticed  by  Camden,  Leland,  and  others ; and  both  of 
them  observe,  that  fame  ascribes  them  to  the  power  of  St. 
Hilda’s  prayers,  f Mr.  Charlton  says,  that  it  is  yet  a constant 
tradition  among  the  vulgar  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that 
these  were  real  snakes,  with  which  Whitby  and  its  vicinity  were 
infested,  and  which  being  driven  over  the  cliff  by  Lady  Hilda, 
and  losing  their  heads  by  the  fall,  were  afterwards,  by  her 
prayers,  transformed  into  stones.  Such  is  the  credulity  and 
superstition  of  the  multitude;  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  these 
monkish  miracles  and  absurd  legends  are  treated  with  contempt 
by  all  persons  of  an  enlightened  understanding.  The  historian 
of  Whitby  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dr,  Lister,  Camerarius,  and 
others,  who  suppose  all  the  petrifactions  resembling  shell-fish, 
or  other  animals,  found  in  rocks,  or  on  mountains,  &c.  to  be  a 
mere  “ lusus  naturae,”  or  “ lapides  sui  generis,”  produced  by 
fermentation,  or  by  some  peculiar  property  inherent  in  all 
alum -mines  and  he  opposes  the  hypothesis  of  those  who 

imagine  that  they  have  once  been  living  creatures,  and  been 
brought  into  their  present  situation  by  some  violent  convulsion 
VoL.  XVI.  Z of 


* Charlton’s  Hist.  Whitby,  p.  353. 
f Camden’s  Brit.  Gibson’s  Edit.  fol.  751.  Lelandi  Collect.  3.  p.  36. 


t It  is  certain  that  similar  petrifactions  abound  in  the  alum-mines  near 
Rome,  Rochelle,  Liincnburi;,  and  every  other  place  where  any  aliim-rock 
exists.  But  we  read  of  them  also  being  met  with  in  large  quantities  in  other 
places  where  no  mention  is  made  of  any  alum  rock.  If  this  hypothesis 
be  true,  alum  might  be  produced  in  every  place  where,  these  petrifactiout 
are  met  with  j but  this  is  a fact  not  yet  ascertained. 
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of  the  earth,  either  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  or  at  some  other 
period,  grounding  his  arguments  on  the  regularity  of  the  strata 
near  the  surface.  Kis  observations  on  this  curious  subject  may 
not  be  disagreeable  to  the  reader  : — “ Let  any  one,”  says  Mr. 
Charlton,  “ survey  our  cliffs,  and  he  will  soon  perceive  that 
there  is  the  most  exact  symmetry  and  order  to  be  traced 
through  the  several  strata,  and  that  they  adhere  together  in  a 
more  regular,  even,  and  orderly  manner,  than  they  could  ever 
have  been  placed  by  the  hand  of  man ; in  short,  that  the  whole 
fabric  has  in  it  the  marts  and  characters  of  an  Almighty  Ar- 
chitect, where  nothing  has  undergone  any  considerable  change 
since  its  first  creation,  though  the  heaviest  strata  are  not  always 
found  at  the  greatest  depth ; for  above  the  alum-mine  we  meet 
witJi  a solid  body  of  iron-stone,  much  heavier  than  alum-rock  ; 
and  above  that  is  a stratum  of  doggers,  still  heavier  than  the 
iron-stone,  above  which  is  a thick  bed  of  marl  or  earth,  and  that 
is  covered  with  a heavy  bed  or  quarry  of  freestone,  over  which  is 
found  several  different  strata  of  marl  or  earth,  till  we  come  at 
the  surface.  The  floor  of  a room  cannot  be  more  evenly  and 
exactly  laid  by  the  hand  of  the  most  skilful  joiner  or  carpenter, 
than  these  sevei’al  strata  are  placed  one  above  another,  while 
all  of  them  are  connected  together  with  the  utmost  regularity 
and  order.  What  signs  or  marks  then  do  they  bear  in  them  of 
a deluge  ? * Or  how  can  we  suppose  them  ever  to  have  been 
so  much  convulsed  as  to  admit  animals  and  large  pieces  of 
timber  under  them  ? The  whole  of  this  is  certainly  a chimera, 
and  must  be  treated  as  such  by  every  intelligent  person  who 
carefully  views  them.  Perfect  resemblances  of  those  very 
cockle-shells,  before  mentioned,  are  to  be  found  within  the 
hardest  flints  under  our  cliff,  in  several  of  which  some  hundreds 
of  them  are  to  be  seen  ; but  though  very  curiously  formed, 
they  still  preserve  the  colour  of  the  stone  to  which  they  belong, 

and 

Chariton,  however,  supposes,  that  the  trees  found  in  the  ground,  in 
various  parts  of  tije  moor,  have  been  overwheinied  by  the  deluge,  which 
is  stiii  less  probable. 
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and  cannot  be  supposed  by  any  one  ever  to  have  been  bodies  or 
living  animals,  distinct  and  separate  from  that  stone.”*  These 
observations  of  Mr.  Charlton  are  certainly  worthy  of  notice, 
although  his  arguments  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  decisive 
in  regard  to  this  curious  question,  which  has  exercised  so  many 
learned  pens,  and  given  rise  to  so  many  ingenious  specu- 
lations. 

Robin-Hoodh  Bay^  is  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  south-east 
from  Whitby,  f This  village  derives  its  name  from  that  famous 
outlaw,  Robin  Hood,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard;  but 
whose  history  is  so  involved  in  obscurity,  that  we  can  scarcely 
be  assured  of  any  thing  concerning  him  but  his  existence,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  Tradition,  however,  tells  us,  that 
when  military  parties  were  sent  out  to  apprehend  him  and  his 
men,  he  often  found  it  necessary  to  forsake  his  usual  haunts  in 
Nottinghamshire  and  the  southern  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and 
retreating  northwards,  to  cross  the  moors  that  separate 
Whitby  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  where  gaining  the  sea- 
coast,  he  had  always  in  readiness  a number  of  fishing- 
vessels,  on  board  of  which  he  could  take  refuge  if  he  found 
himself  pursued.  J His  chief  place  of  resort  at  these  times  is 
said  to  have  been  this  ba}^  to  which  he  has  communicated  his 
name  ; and  certain  tumuli  in  the  vicinity  were  long  believed  to 
have  been  thrown  up  by  him  as  buts,  to  exercise  his  men  in 
the  use  of  the  bow.  But  in  the  year  1771,  one  of  these  being 
opened,  a quantity  of  human  bones  were  found  ; and  it  ap- 
peared that  they  had  originally  been  burying-places,  either  of 
the  Danes,  Saxons,  or  ancient  Britons,  all  of  whom,  like  most 
of  the  nations  of  remote  antiquity,  used  to  erect  such  monu- 

Z 2 ments 

* Mr.  Charlton  here  speaks  in  too  positive  a manner.  Dr.  ^Coodvvard 
was  certainly  an  intelligent  person,  and  he  had  examined  these  cliffs,  yet 
he  adopted  the  opposite  hypothesis. 

t Tiie  road  from  Whitby  t©  Robin-Hood’s  Bay  lies  over  a very  elevated, 
but  fertile  country.  Great  quantities  of  lime  are  used  for  manure. 

;j;  Charlton's  Kist.  Whitby,  p.  146.  Hindervvell’s  Hist.  Scarbr.  }).  266. 
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ments  in  commemoration  of  the  dead.  However,  it  is  not  ira» 
probable,  that  Robin  Hood  might  make  use  of  them  as  marks 
for  training  his  men  in  the  practice  of  archery.  Tradition  also 
informs  us,  that  in  one  of  his  peregrinations,  he,  attended  by 
Little  John,  went  and  dined  with  the  Abbot  of  Whitby,  who 
having  often  heard  of  their  dexterity  in  sliootingwith  the  long-bow, 
requested  them  after  dinner  to  shew  him  a specimen.  In  order 
to  oblige  a person  wdio  had  well  entertained  them,  “ they  went 
up  to  the  top  of  the  abbey,  and  each  shot  an  arrow,  which  fell 
not  far  from  Whitby-Laths,  but  on  the  contrary  side  of  the 
lane ; and  in  memorial  thereof  a pillar  was  set  up  b}^  the  abbot, 
in  the  place  where  each  of  the  arrows  was  found,  which,  says 
Charlton,  are  yet  standing  in  our  days:*  the  held  where  the 
pillar  for  Robin  Hood’s  arrow  stands  being  still  called  Robin- 
Hood’s  Field,  and  the  other,  where  the  pillar  for  Little  John’s 
arrow,  still  preserving  the  name  of  John’s  Field.”  Their  dis- 
tance from  the  abbey  is  more  than  a mile  ; which  seems  very 
far  for  the  flight  of  an  arrow,  and  is  a circumstance  that  ap- 
pears beyond  tht^limits  of  credibility.  Mr.  Charlton  does  not 
vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  story ; but  he  asserts,  that 
these  pillars  are  mentioned,  and  the  fields  called  by  the  afore- 
said names,  in  the  old  deeds  for  that  ground  : and  so  many  in- 
dications accompanying  the  constant  tradition  of  ages,  seem  at 
least  to  authorise  a belief,  that  this  famous  robber  used  some- 
times to  frequent  this  part  of  the  country,  which  otherwise 
would  not  appear  very  probable. 

The  village  of  Robin-Hood  Bay  once  made  a singular  ap- 
pearance, the  houses  being  strangely  scattered  over  the  face 
of  a steep  cliff,  and  some  of  them  hanging  in  an  awful  manner 
on  the  projecting  ledges  of  the  precipice ; but  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  this  place  underwent  a great  alteration 
by  the  falling  of  the  cliffi  inconsequence  of  which  the  pro- 
jecting 

* Tiie  writer  of  this  volume,  when  he  visited  Whitby,  in  the  year  1810, 
not  being  acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  did  not.  enquire  for  these 
pillars  • but  in  all  probability  they  yet  remain  as  they  did  in  Charlton’s  time. 
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jecting  houses,  and  the  pavement  of  the  principal  street,  as 
far  as  the  fronts  of  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side,  are  ruined ; 
and  a new  road  has  been  made,  frbm  the  landing  place, 
through  the  interior  part  of  the  town*.  Notwithstanding 
however,  this  change,  its  appearance  is  still  romantic,  rising 
from  the  strand  to  the  top  of  a high  cliff;  and  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  village,  many  of  the  houses  are  very  near 
the  brink  of  a precipice.  The  village  occupies  only  a small  ex- 
tent; but  it  is  very  closely  built,  and  populous.  The  bay  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  is  nearly  a mile  in  breadth,  but  extremely 
shallow  f,  being  left  nearly  dry  to  a considerable  distance  from 
the  shore,  at  low-water.  The  sands  are  firm  and  level ; but  the 
shore,  at  a little  distance  from  the  cliff  is  rocky ; and  there  is 
only  a narrow  passage  from  the  sea,  where  the  fishing-boats  can 
land  wnth  safety.  The  fishery  is  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  on  its  success  their  prosperity  depends.  They 
have  mostly  had  five  boats  employed  in  the  Yarmouth  trade  during 
the  herring  season  ; but  the  greatest  part  of  the  cod,  ling,  skate, 
&c.  is  said  to  be  generally  purchased  by  the  opulent  dealers  of 
Whitby. 

The  road  from  Robinhood  Bay  to  Stoupe  Brow  is  along  the 
sandy  beach  under  a high  and  steep  cliff  to  which  the  sea  flow's 
as  the  tide  advances ; and  the  passage  is  unsafe,  unless  there  be, 
wEen  the  traveller  sets  out,  a spacious  area  of  the  sand  not  covered 
by  the  w'ater,  or  the  tide  be  receding  t.  In  ascending  Stoupe  Brow^' 
from  the  sands,  the  road  passes  the  alum  works  belonging  to  H.  and 
S.Cook,  Esquires,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  must  be  highly 
gratified  in  viewing  these  immense  mountains  of  alum  rock : the 
interior  wmrks,  with  all  the  apparatus  for  preparing  the  alum,  are 
w'orthy  of  observation.  The  height  of  Stoupe  Brow,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  is  893  feet,  and  few  appearances  in  nature  are  more 

Z 3 aw'fully 

* Hinderwell’s  Hist.  Scarbrough,  p.  266. 

f Contiguous  to  the  bay  is  a fine  valley. 

X As  the  sand  is  almost  level  to  a very  great  distance,  the  tide  gains  giounj!. 
v^’lth  a rapidity  of  which  a stranger  would  scarcely  form  an  idea. 
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awfully  grand  than  the  view  from  its  summit  when  a thick  fog  is 
rising  from  the  sea.  The*spectator  locks  down  into  an  immense 
abyss,  where  lie  cannot  discover  either  bottom  or  boundaries, 
the  sea  being  entirely  concealed,  and  the  mist  ascending  in  pro- 
digious volumes,  often  as  black  as  the  shades  of  night,  and  seem- 
ing to  threaten  a deluge  of  rain.  In  the  summer  season,  these 
mists  sometimes  rise  very  suddenly,  and  almost  immediately 
disperse;  and  sunshine  again  enlivens  the  scene*.  As  the  de- 
clivity of  Stoupe  Brow  is  impracticable  to  carriages,  the  main 
road  from  Whitby  and  Robinhood’s  Bay  to  Scarbrough  lies  over 
the  moors,  in  some  places  at  a greater,  in  others  at  a less  distance 
from  the  cliiTf. 

At  a short  distance  from  Stoupe  Brow  is  the  Peak,  w here 
Messrs.  Cooks  have  other  extensive  alum  works  t-  Here,  on  the 
top  of  a very  high  cliih  according  to  Mr.  Charltords  account,  the 
Danes,  under  Inguar,  erected  their  famous  standard  or  flag,  on 

^vhich 

* The  writer  of  this  volume  was  highly  gratified  in  viewing  the  rise  of  one  of 
these  mists,  which  dispersed  in  less  than  20  minutes. 

'i'  On  this  road,  in  the  year  1 S09,  there  happened  an  accident  of  whicli  the 
circumstances,  were  they  not  so  well  attc^sted  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt, 
would  appear  absolutely  incredible.  A lady  and  two  young  gentlemen  tra- 
velling ill  a* post-chaise  to  Scarbrough,  the  driver  on  some  occasion  alighted, 
and  the  horses  being  left  to  tbeiuselves,  immediately  struck  into  a gallop.  Be- 
fore they  had  proceeded  far,  both  the  horses  :iiid  chaise  fell  over  the  cliff,  down 
a tremendous  precipice  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  of  which  about 
forty  feet  next  to  the  bottom  is  a perpendicular  rock.  Neither  the  horses,  the 
chaise,  nor  the  passengers,  however,  suffered  any  injury,  except  that  the  lady 
received  a trifling  scratch  on  the  face,  and  the  party  iimnediately  proceeded  to 
Scarbrough.  In  the  month  of  July  1810,  Henry  Cook,  Esquire,  conducted  the 
writer  of  this  volume  to  the  place  where  this  singular  accident  happened,  and 
to  the  house  of  a respectable  person  who  was  a spectator  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion. The  chaise  turned  over  three  times  before  it  reached  the  bottom. 

X The  Peak  is  the  most  soutiierly  of  all  the  alum  works  on  the  coast ; and 
licre  indeed  the  alum  rock  seems  to  terminate.  It  may  not  here  be  amiss 
to  obseivp,  that  the  country  adjacent  to  Y/hitby,  throughout  an  extent  of 
nearly  thirty  miles  in  length  along  the  coast,  and  from  eight  to  nearly  twelve 
in  breadth  within  land,  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  alum  rock,  lying  at  dif- 
ferent depths,  and  that  this  is  the  only  part  of  England  where  alum  is  made. 
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which  was  pourtrayed  the  figure  of  a raven  ; and,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, the  place  has  ever  since  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Ravenhill*.  That  writer  relates,  that  the  Danes  landed  in  two 


divisions,  one  under  Ubba  or  Fkibba,  in  Dunsley  Bay,  and  the 
other  under  Inguar,  at  the  Peak ; and  he  seems  to  insinuate,  that 
after  destroying  the  abbey  of  Streanslialh,  or  Whitby,  they  ad- 
vanced further  into  the  country  f.  But  there  is  little  probability 
that  the  Danish  commanders  would  march  their  army  over  the 
moors  ; and  all  our  historians' agree,  that  they  entered  the  Hum- 
ber with  their  fleet,  and  landing  their  men  on  its  northern  shore, 
made  their  grand  attack  upon  York  from  that  quarter.  It  is 
therefore  probable,  that  they  had  landed  some  troops  in  these 
places  for  the  purpose  of  pillage,  and  afterwards  sailed  to  the 
Humber : the  name  of  Ravenhill,  connected  with  the  constant 
tradition  of  the  country,  affords  a strong  presumptive  evidence, 
that  the  Danish  banner  was  displayed  on  the  summit  of  this  pro- 
montory ; and  the  total  destruction  of  Streanshalh  Abbey,  at 
that  time,  is  a convincing  proof  of  the  dreadful  visit  of  these 
formidable  invaders.  At  Ravenhill  was  found  a curious  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  bearing  an  inscription  wdiich  may  be  justly 
called  a “ Crux  Criticorum,^^  as  it  seems  to  be  incapable  of  an 
interpretation  reconcileable  to  any  thing  that  we  know  of  history. 
We  shall  give  the  inscription,  and  Mr.  Charlton’s  manner  of 
decyphering  it,  with  the  ideas  w^hich  he  forms  on  the  subject,  in 
his  own  words  : 

In  the  year  1774,  Captain  Child’s  workmen,  on  digging  for 
the  foundation  of  Ravenhill  Hall,  near  the  place  where  it  is  be- 
lieved this  flag  (the  Danish  Reafen  or  Raven)  stood,  met  with  a 

^ 4 stone 


* The  Ileafen,  or  Raven,  was  a sacred  or  magical  standard,  said  to  have 
been  woven  by  the  daughters  of  Lodbrog,  sisters  of  Inguar  and  Ubba.  To  this 
standard  the  Danes  ascribed  supernatural  powers,  and  under  its  influence  they 
believed  themselves  invincible.  Turner  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  I.  p.  259.  Asscrii 
Vita  Alfred!,  p.  32  & 33. 

f At  the  place  where  the  Danes  are  said  to  have  landed  in  Dunsley  Bay, 
about  two  miles  to  the  Westward  of  Whitby,  is  an  eminence  also  called  llaveR^. 
Hill,  from  a tradition  that  Ubba  there  erected  his  standard. 
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stone  at  the  bottom  of  some  ruins,  on  v,  Indi  is  the  following’  in- 
scription : 


Which  inscription/^  says  Mr.  Charlton,  ""  I am  of  opinion, 
ought  be  read  as  follows,  viz. 

Justinianus,  Pater  Patriae,  Vindelicianus,  Mauritanus,  Afri- 
canus,  Sarmaticus,  Britannicus,  Imperator  excellentissimns  Ro- 
manorum,  quater  Pivytor,  Maritimum  Castrum  eftecit  ad  na- 
vigantium  opus.^^---Which  may  be  thus  Englished  : ‘^‘Justinian, 
the  father  of  his  country,  the  conqueror  of  the  Vandals,  IMoors, 
Afi  leans,  Sarmatians,  and  Britons  ; the  most  excellent  Emperor 
of  the  Romans,  four  times  Praetor,  built  this  maritime  castle  for 
the  use  of  navigation. 

This  stone  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  stone  of  a fort 
or  castle,  built  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  for  the 
protection  of  the  sea-coast  here  in  Yorkshire  ; and  by  its  situation 
on  a promontory,  or  head  land,  which  may  be  seen  at  a great 
distance,  seems  also  to  have  been  intended  for  a watch-tower, 
or  light-house,  to  direct  ships  at  sea  to  steer  a proper  course, 
either  for  that  place,  for  E iamb  rough  Head,  or  for  Whithy  Har- 
bour. It  has  been  built  on  a square  plat  of  ground,  each  side 
thereof  extending  about  thirty  yards  in  length,  and  probablj^ 

continued 
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continued  standing  there  on  the  coast,  till  the  arrival  of  Hungar 
and  Hubba,  who  demolished  it,  that  it  might  be  no  impediment 
to  them  afterwards  in  their  march  into  the  interior  parts  of 
Britain.  Whether  the  model  thereof  was  taken  from  the  watch 
towTr  at  Streanshabl,  or  that  at  Streanshalh  was  really  taken 
from  this,  seems  difficult  for  us  now  to  determine  ; for,  notwith- 
standing what  I have  already  observed  at  page  7,  it  is  possible 
they  might  both  be  the  work  of  the  Romans.  And  here  I can- 
not help  animadverting  on  the  great  mistake  that  all  our  histo- 
rians have  fallen  into,  who  suppose  with  Gildas  and  Bede,  that 
the  Romans  entirely  cjuitted  Britain,  never  more  to  return,  about 
the  year  42G  or  427  ; seeing  this  stone  and  castle  plainly  prove 
that  they  were  there  above  a hundred  years  after  that  period ; viz. 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  held  the  empire  from 
the  year  527  till  the  year  566.  We  will  indeed  readily  allow,  that 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  the  Romans  withdrew  all  their 
forces  out  of  Britain;  but  no  sooner  did  Justinian  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  than  by  means  of  Bellisarius,  Narses,  and  liis 
other  victorious  generals,  he  extended  the  Roman  empire  to  its 
ancient  limits,  and  even  took  in  Britain,  as  this  stone  makes  it 
demonstrably  appear.  Nay  further,  if  we  allow  B in  the  afore- 
going inscription,  to  stand  for  Britannicus,  we  must  own  him  to 
have  been  master  of  the  whole  island,  and  that  both  the  Britons 
and  Saxons  were  his  vassals.  Nor  can  I forbear  observing,  that 
ail  the  mighty  feats  and  heroic  actions,  which  our  historians 
fabulously  ascribe  to  the  British  king  Arthur,  were,  in  my 
opinion,  really  the  performances  of  the  old  Romans;  and  that  it 
was  not  Arthur,  but  this  warlike  people,  which  reduced  these 
new-comers,  the  Saxons,  to  so  low  an  ebb,  from  which  servile 
state,  however,  they  soon  recovered  themselves,  a.fter  the  death 
of  Justinian  ; for  the  Roman  empire  falling  again  into  distraction, 
their  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  Britain,  and  the  Saxons 
once  more  became  masters  of  all  they  formerly  possessed  in 
England.^^ 

This  castle,  on  Ravenhill,  seems  to  have  been  built  in  or 
soon  after  the  year  534,  for  in  that  year  it  is  certain  Justinian 
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was  the  fourth  time  Consul,  and,  most  probably,  Prstor  also, 
since  those  two  dignities  had  then  for  many  ages  been  almost  al- 
Vr' ays  united  together  at  Rome. 

Notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  which  Mr.  Charlton  has  dis- 
played  in  decyphering  this  inscription,  we  cannot  adopt  his  his- 
torical conclusions.  There  is  no  passage  in  any  ancient  historian, 
either  British,  Saxon,  or  Roman,  that  can  authorise  a belief  that 
Justinian  ever  possessed  any  territory  or  power  in  Britain.  His 
celebrated  Generals,  Bellisarius  and  Narses,  recovered  Africa 
from  the  Vandals,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  from  the  Goths  ; 
and  both  he  and  his  successors,  till  the  reign  of  Heraciius,  held 
several  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Spain ; but  neither  Procopius, 
nor  any  other  historian  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  makes  mention 
of  any  expedition  to  Britain,  nor  does  it  appear  from  any  histo- 
rical evidence,  that  the  Court  of  Constantinople  concerned  itself 
with  the  affairs  of  this  island.  If,  indeed,  Justinian  had,  as  our  au- 
thor supposes,  been  master  of  Britain,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  learned  and  investigating  Bede,  v/ho  was  born  only  107  years 
after  the  death  of  that  Emperor,  should  have  remained  totally  ig- 
norant of  so  public  an  adair,  of  which  tradition  must,  for  so  short 
a space  of  time,  have  preserved  the  remembrance. f We  cannot, 
therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Charlton,  in  forming,  from  the  doubt- 
ful reading  of  an  obscure  inscription,  an  opinion  contrary  to  the 
uniform  evidence  of  history.  It  must,  however,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  Ravenhill-stone  is  a curious  relic,  and  its  in- 
scription may  be  regarded  as  a stumbling-block  to  antiquaries. 

Proceeding  still  south-easterly  along  the  road,  we  meet  with 
Stainton  Dale,  a hamlet  consisting  of  a few  widely-scattered 
houses,  and  situated  about  nine  miles  from  Scarbrough.  This 

manor, 

* Charlton’s  Hist.  Whitby,  Book  I,  p.  43  & 44.  Mr.  Charlton  suggests 
another  mode  of  reading  the  last  line  of  the  inscription,  by  substituting  for 
ad  navigantium  opus,”  “ A.G.  omnibus,”  and  imagines  the  two  letters  A.  G. 
to  stand  for  the  name  of  the  general  who  acted  under  Justinian  in  Britain.  See 
Preface  to  Hist.  Whitby,  XIII. 

f Justinian  died  A.  D.  566  : Bede  was  born  A.  D.  673.  When  Bede  was 
twenty  years  old,  there  might  have  been  numbers  of  men  still  living  whose 
fathers  must  have  been  well  acquainted  -with  these  affairs. 
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manor,  about  the  year  1140,  was  granted  by  King  Stephen  to 
the  Knights  Templars,  on  condition  that  a chaplain  should  con- 
stantly be  retained  by  them  to  perform  divine  service  there  daily, 
and  to  ofier  up  intercession  for  the  Kings  of  England.  And  as  it 
was  a desert  place,  they  were  also  to  entertain  such  poor  people 
and  travellers  as  passed  that  way,  and  to  provide  themselves  with 
a good  sounding  bell,  and  a horn ; and  they  were  bound  to  ring 
the  bell,  and  blow  the  horn,  in  the  twilight  of  every  evening, 
to  give  notice  to  the  bewildered  passenger,  whither  he  might 
repair  to  meet  with  hospitable  lodging  and  entertainment.'^ 
About  four  miles  more  to  the  southeast,  is  the  village  of  Clough- 
ton,  pleasantly  situated  on  a gentle  declivity,  with  a southerly 
aspect,  but  remarkable  only  for  a fine  quarry,  which  is  said  to 
have  furnished  the  stone  for  the  building  of  Scarbrough  Castle. 


SCA.RBROUGH 

Would  be  entitled  to  fill  ample  space  in  this  volume;  but  the  very 
accurate  history  and  description  wiiich  Mr.  Ilinderweli  has 
given  of  this  celebrated  town,  its  ancient  castle,  and  its  salubrious 
spaw,  has  precluded  the  necessity  of  copious  detail. f The 
origin  of  this  place  is  unknown  ; but  its  ancient  name  Scearburg', 
is  of  Saxon  derivation,  scear  or  scar,  signifying  a rock,  and 
biP’gh,  a fortified  place.  lienee  there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  has  been  a Saxon  town,  and  perhaps  on  a Roman 
foundation  ; and  the  various  advantages  of  its  situation  tend  to 
favour  this  opinion.  There  is  not,  however,  any  mention  of 
Scarbrough  in  the  Doomsday -book.  Tlie  Danish  invasions, 
the  destructive  contests  of  the  Northumbrian  Princes,  and  the 
vindictive  policy  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  who  desolated  a 

great 

* Hinderwell’s  Hist.  Scarbrough,  p.  317,  &c. 
f No  person  who  visits  or  intends  to  visit  Scarbrough  ought  to  omit  reading 
Hinderwell’s  Hist.  Scarbrough,  and  its  vicinity,  in  which  the  useful  and  the 
Agreeable  are  blended,  with  a judgment  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  topographical 
works. 
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great  part  of  Yorkshire  with  fire  and  sw:ord,  might  possibly 
have  reduced  this  place  to  a miserable  state  of  obscurity  ; but 
we  find  in  that  ancient  record  an  account  of  Walesgrif,  now 
Walsgrave  or  Falsgrave,  which,  before  the  Conquest,  had  be- 
longed to  Tosti,  Earl  of  Nortliumberland,  and  brother  of  King 
Harold  the  Second,  and  in  the  manor  of  which  Scarbrough  was 
included.  At  that  time  the  manor  and  soke,  containing  84  ca- 
racutes  ad  geldum,^^  had  on  its  lands  107  socmen,  who  cul- 
tivated 46  caracutes  : at  the  time  of  the  survey,  there  were  only 
7 socmen,  15  villans,  and  14  bordars,  who  had  only  7h  cara- 
cutes : the  rest  of  the  land  was  waste,— an  evident  proof  of  great 
desolation. 

The  first  authentic  record,  indicating  a period  when  Scar- 
brough had  begun  to  emerge  from  obscurity,  is  a charter  granted 
to  the  town  by  Henry  the  Second,  which  shews  that  it  must,  in 
that  early  age,  have  been  a place  of  some  importance.  In  the 
year  1253,  Henry  the  Third  granted  a patent  for  making  a new 
pier  at  Scardeburg ; and  in  one  of  the  charters  of  that  prince, 
recited  and  confirmed  by  Edwaixl  the  Third,  in  1356,  men- 
tion is  repeatedly  made  of  the  new  town,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  old.*  Leland  gives  the  following  description  of  this 
place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Scardeburg,  where 
it  is  not  defended  by  the  Warth  and  the  Se,  is  waullid  a little 
with  ston,  but  most  with  ditches  and  waulls  of  yerth.  In  the 
toune  to  entre  by  land  be  but  two  gates;  Newburgh  Gate 
meately  good,  and  Aldeburgh  Gate  very  base*-  The  toune 
stondith  hole  on  a slaty  clife,  and  shoith  very  faire  to  the  se  side. 
Ther  is  but  one  paroche  chirch  in  the  toune  of  our  ladie,  joyn- 
ing  almost  to  the  castelle  : yt  is  very  faire,  and  isled  on  the 
sides,  and  crosse  isled,  and  hath  three  auncient  towres  for  belles, 
with  pyramides  on  them,  whereof  tw^o  toures  be  at  the  weste 
ende  of  the  chirch,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  crosse  isle. 
There  is  a greate  chapelle  by  side,  by  the  NewEurgh  Gate.^^ 
There  were  in  the  toune  three  howsis  of  freres  Gray,  blacke 
and  white.’’ 

At 

* Hindenvell’s  Hist.  Scarbrough,  Sec.  2d  and  3d. 
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j At  the  south-est  point  of  Scarburgh  tonne,  by  the  shore, 

j is  a bulwark,  nowe  yn  mine  by  the  se  rage,  made  by  Richard 
i the  Thirde,  that  lay  awhile  at  Scardeburg  Castelle ; and  beside 
I began  to  waul  a pece  of  the  toun  quadrato  Saxo’^— i.  e.  squared 
stone. 

Ther  cummith,  by  south  este  of  the  bulwark,  a rill  of  fresch 
water,  and  so  goith  into  the  se.^’ 

I bard  ther  of  an  old  mariner  that  Henry  the  First  gave 
grete  privilege  to  the  Toun  of  Scardeburge.'’^ 

I The  peere  whereby  socour  is  made  for  shippes,  is  now  sore 

f decay  id,  and  that  almost  in  the  midle  of  it.^^* 

The  town  of  Scarbrough  was  anciently  confined  within  nar- 
row limits,  and  might  probably,  at  first,  have  consisted  of  the 
habitations  of  fishermen,  which  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
fishery,  would  be  situated  near  the  sea  shore.  As  it  increased 
in  respectability  and  opulence,  it  gradually  ascended  the  hill  to 
the  w est.'’' 

Some  of  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  w^alls  are  yet  remain- 
ing, and  the  line  of  their  direction  may  be  traced,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  boundaries  with  sufficient  accuracy  ; and  it  is 
evident  that  the  old  town  has  not  extended  westw'ard  beyond  the 
present  market  cross. 

The  town  appears  to  have  been  defended  on  the  w est  towards 
the  land,  and  on  the  south-east  towards  the  sea,  by  strong  walls  : 
on  the  north  by  a deep  moat  and  mounds  of  earth,  wdiilst  the 
castle-cliff  formed  a defence  on  the  cast  totally  inaccessible. 
The  markets  appear  to  have  been,  at  different  periods,  held  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town  : the  remains  of  a very  ancient  market- 
cross  are  yet  visible  at  the  low  Conduit;  and  public  proclama- 
tions continue  to  be  read  there  and  at  the  sandgate.  t 

The  piers  for  the  security  of  the  shipping,  seem  to  date  their 
origin  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  who,  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1252,  granted  to  the  bailiffs,  bur- 
gesses, and  inhabitants  of  Scarbrough,  certain  duties,  to  be  taken 


* Leiandi  Itin.  vol,  I. 


during 


f In  the  reign  of  Edward  tlie  Sixth,  the  mtuket  was  kept  on  the  sands. 
See  Hindenvell,  p.  62  & 63. 
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during  the  space  of  five  years,  on  all  merchant  ships  and  fishing 
Vessels,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  a new  port  with 
timber  and  stone."^  In  the  year  1346,  the  thirty-seventh  Henry 
the  Eighth,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  imposing  a duty 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  pier.  * The  confined  state  of 
the  harbour,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  ancient  pier  being  re- 
presented to  parliament,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  fifth  George  the 
Second,  for  enlarging  the  pier  and  harbour,  the  cost  being  esti- 
mated at  12,000/.  By  this  act,  which  is  called  the  New  Pier 
Act,  a duty  of  a halfpenny  per  chaldron  is  imposed  upon  ail  coals 
laden  in  any  ship  or  vessel  from  Newcastle,  or  ports  belonging  to 
it ; together  with  sundry  other  duties  on  imports,  exports,  and 
shipping  payable  in  Scarbrough.  In  consequence  of  this  act  an 
experienced  engineer  was  employed ; and  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  whole  pier,  the  whole  length  of  which,  including  the  addi- 
tional work,  is  1,200  feet;  the  breadth  is  irregular  from  thirteen 
to  eighteen  feet the  new  part  is  wider  than  the  old,  and  near 
the  extremity  measures  forty-two  feet.  Notwithstanding  this 
enlargement  of  the  old  pier,  it  was,  by  experience,  found  inade- 
quate to  the  intended  purposes ; and,  upon  mature  consideration, 
the  commissioners  judged  it  expedient,  in  order  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  harbourstill  more,  and  obtain  a greater  depth  of  . 
water,  to  build  a new  pier,  sweeping  into  the  sea,  with  a large 
portion  of  a circle.  This  was  an  undertaking  of  great  magnitude, 
it  being  necessary  to  build  it  of  extraordinnry  dimensions  to  resist 
the  violence  of  the  waves  in  so  exposed  a situation.  The  foun- 
dation of  this  pier  is  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  at  the  curvature, 
where  there  is  the  greatest  force  of  the  sea,  it  is  sixty- three  feet. 
The  breadth  at  the  top  is  forty -two  feet,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
pier  is  forty  feet.^^  The  ponderous  rocks  used  in  the  building  of 
the  new  pier,  are  taken  from  a quarry  called  the  white  Nab,  an 
opposite  point  about  two  miles  distant ; and  conveyed  in  flat- 
bottomed  vessels  called  floats.  This  quarry  (about  a mile  beyond 
the  spaw)  is  a great  natural  curiosity,  and  worthy  of  observation. 

It 

* Mr.  Hinderwell  enumerates  a variety  of  grants  of  port  duties  made  in  the 
reigns  of  different  kings  of  England,  for  repairing  the  port  of  Scarbrough. 
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It  is  a vast  bed  of  flat  rocks  lying  upon  the  shore  in  regular 
strata.  They  are  separated  without  much  difficulty,  are  of  a 
close  texture,  and  almost  impenetrable  to  the  tool  by  their  ex- 
treme hardness.  Iron  chains  are  fixed  to  them  when  dry  at  low 
water,  and  as  the  tide  flows,  the  floats,  when  there  is  a suffi- 
cient depth  of  water,  take  them  in  by  means  of  cranes  fixed  on 
board  for  the  purpose.  Some  of  the  largest  rocks  are  only  weighed 
as  high  as  the  bow  and  stern  of  the  vessels,  and  suspended  by  the 
chains,  are  thus  conveyed  to  the  pier.^^  * 

Of  this  stupendous  structure,  the  Rev.  Mark  Foster  has,  in  his 
poem,  entitled  Scarbrough,  given  a fine  description. 

“ Shooting  through  the  deep 

The  Mole  immense  expands  its  massy  arms. 

And  forms  a spacious  haven.  Loud  the  winds 
Murmur  around,  impatient  of  controul. 

And  lash,  and  foam,  and  thunder.  Vain  their  rage  ; 

Compacted  by  its  hugeness  every  stone 
With  central  firmness  rests.  These  hills  of  rock 
Uptorn  from  ocean’s  bed,  where  fixed  they  slept 
In  beauteous  order  since  the  sea  was  formed  ; 

Returning  tides  that  groan  beneath  their  weight. 

Bear  home  to  Scarbrough.  Each  a Delos  seems  !” 

The  'harbour  of  Scarbrough  is  the  only  port  between  the 
Humber  and  Tinemouth- Haven,  where  ships  of  large  burden  can 
find  refuge  in  violent  gales  of  wind  from  the  east ; and  it  has  fre- 
quently aflbrded  the  means  of  preserving  the  vessels,  their  car- 
goes, and  the  lives  of  the  mariners.  It  is  easy  of  access,  and  has 
a sufficient  depth  .of  water,  at  full  tide,  to  admit  ships  of  large 
burden.’^  f 

The  situation  of  the  harbour  unfortunately  exposes  it  to  be 
warped  up  with  sand  ; and  as  there  is  no  natural  stream  to  coun- 
teract 

* Hinderwell’s  History  of  Scarbrough,  p.  1G4,  Some  of  these  stones 
weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons. 

-f-  The  depth  of  the  water  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  pier,  at  full  spring  tides,  is 
from  twenty  to  twenty -four  feet : at  low  v/ater,  only  three  or  four  feet. — 
Hvula'u'ell, 
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teract  the  effects,  by  scouring’,  it  seems  beyond  the  power  of  art 
to  devise  an  effectual  remedy.  The  floating  sand,  brought  in  by 
the  tide,  subsiding  by  its  gravity  in  still  water,  gradually  accu- 
mulates ; and  the  more  quiescent  the  state  of  the  harbour,  the 
greater  the  accumulation.  The  agitation  of  the  sea,  in  strong 
gales  of  wind  from  the  east,  is  the  most  powerful  agent  for 
cleansing ; hence  we  find  that,  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  in 
the  storms  of  winter,  the  sand  collected  in  the  moderate  weather 
of  summer,  is  in  a great  degree  removed,  otherwise  the  harbour 
would,  in  process  of  time,  be  entirely  choked  up.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  alarming  progress  of  the  encroaching  sand, 
by  reflecting,  that  Quay-street  has  evidently  formed  a part  of  the 
old  harbour,  mooring  posts  having  been  discovered  in  the  cellars 
of  some  of  the  houses  in  that  situation ; and  it  is  within  the  me- 
mory of  some  old  men  yet  living,  when  fish  were  taken  with 
angling-lines,  towards  high  water,  from  the  staith  on  the  sands, 
where  the  sea  now  scarcely  washes  at  high  spring  tides.  * 

Scaibrough  is  a borough,  and  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  was  incorporated  by  charter  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
the  Second;  and  its  customs,  liberties,  &c.  were  confirmed  by 
king  John  and  tfenry  the  Third.  It  ranks  among  the  most  an- 
cient boroughs  that  sent  members  to  parliament.  The  earliest 
grant  for  murage  or  toils  for  inclosing  and  fortifying  the  town, 
occurs  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  the  Third ; and  the  most  an- 
cient record  of  paveage,  or  grant  of  tolls  f6r  paving  the  town, 
bears  date  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  Edward  the  Third  ; although 
the  Dominicians  had  paved^a  street  in  Scarbrough  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First.  The  corporation  consists  of  two  bailiffs,  two 
coroners,  four  chamberlains,  and  a common  council  of  thirty- 
six  members  classed  into  three  benches  or  tw' elves,  f 

Scarbrough  is  situated  in  the  recess  of  a beautiful  bay  on  the 
borders  of  the  German  ocean,  lat.  54°  2V  north,  and  long.  0°  2S' 

w'est ; 

* Some  vevy  judicious  remarks  and  scientific  reasoning  on  these  suJbjects, 
may  be  seen  in  HinderAvell’s  Hist.  Scarbrough,  sect.  5. 

In  the  parliament  that  was  held  in  the  year  1282,  the  eleventh  of  Edward 
the  First,  Scarbrough  was  the  only  town  in  Yorkshire,  except  the  city  of  York-, 
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; west ; in  almost  a central  position  between  Whitby  and  Flam- 
; borough-head.  The  town  rises  from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an 
I amphitheatre,  and  has  a picturesque  appearance  on  the  concave 
slope  of  its  semicircular  bay.  The  situation,  which  is  admired  for 
its  various  beauties,  cannot  be  better  described  .than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Hinderwell.  “ To  the  east  stand  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle,  whose  venerable  walls  adorn  the  summit  of  a lofty  pro- 
montory. To  the  south  is  a vast  expanse  of  the  ocean,  a scene 
j of  the  highest  magnificence,  where  fleets  of  ships  are  frequently 
i passing.  The  recess  of  the  tide  leaves  a spacious  area  uppn  the 
i sands,  delicately  smooth  and  firm,  equally  convenient  for  ex- 
j ercise  and  sea-bathing.  The  refreshing  gales  from  the  ocean* 
and  the  shade  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  give  an  agreeable  tem- 
I perature  to  the  air  during  the  sultry  heats  of  summer,  and  pro- 
! duce  a grateful  serenity  . 

The  view  of  Scarbrough,  in  approaching  it  from  the  sea,  is 
I thus  described,  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Foster,  in  his  elegant  poem. 

The  gazing  seamen  here  entranced  stands, 

! Whilst  fair  unfolding  from  her  concave  slope 

I He  Scarbrough  views.  The  sandy  pediment 

I First  gently  raised  above  the  wat’ry  plain, 

I Embraces  wide  the  waves,  the  lower  domes 

! Next  lift  their  heads  : then  swiftly  roof  o’er  roof, 

With  many  a weary  step  the  streets  arise, 

Testudinous,  till  half  o’ercome  the  cliff, 

I A swelling  fabric  dear  to  heaven  aspires  ; 

1 Majestic  even  in  ruin,  f . . . . . 


But  see  yon  citadel  with  hoary  walls 

That  rise  still  pi-ouder  on  the  mountain’s  peak. 

From  Eurus,  Boreas,  and  the  kindred  storms,  ^ 

Shielding  the  favoured  haven  !” 

SCARBROUGH A POEM, 

VoL.  XVI  A a 'The 

that  was  summoned  to  send  representatives.  See  Hinderwell’s  Hist.  Scarb. 
p.  127. 

* Hinderwell’s  Hist  Scarb.  p.  172. 


f St.  Mary’s  Church. 
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The  town  is  well  built,  and  various  circumstances  concur  to 
render  it  a charming'  summer^s  retreat.  The  principal  streets  in 
the  upper  town,  are  spacious  and  well  paved,  with  excellent  flag- 
ged footways  on  each  side;  and  the  houses  have,  in  general,  a hand- 
some appearance.  The  new  buildings  on  the  cliff' stand  almost 
unrivalled,  in  respect  of  situation,  having  in  front  a beautiful  terrace 
elevated  near  a hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sands,  and  com- 
manding  a variety  of  delightful  prospects.  As  lodging  houses, 
these  buildings  are  equally  elegant,  commodious,  pleasant,  and 
healthful ; being  agreeably  ventilated  by  refreshing  breezes  from 
the  sea.  In  differents  parts  of  the  town  there  are  many  excellent 
lodging-houses,  where  visitors  may  be  accommodated  in  a genteel 
and  agreeable  manner.  There  are  gardens  with  public  walks, 
which,  for  a trifling  subscription,  afford  a pleasant  and  salubrious 
amusement;  and  an  elegant  assembly-room,  and  a handsome 
theatre,  are  alternately  open  in  the  summer  evenings.  The  shops 
are  well  stored  with  various  articles  of  utility  and  elegance. 

The  celebrated  mineral  waters  of  Scarbrough,  which  have  ren- 
dered the  town  a place  of  general  resort  for  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  repair  thither  for  the  sake  both  of  pleasure  and 
health,  owe  their  discovery  to  the  following  circumstance 
“ Mrs.  Farrow,  a sensible  and  intelligent  lady,  who  lived  at  Scar- 
brough about  the  year  1620,  sometimes  walked  along  the  shore, 
and  observing  the  stones,  over  ^vhich  the  waters  passed,  to  have 
received  a russet  colour,  and  finding  it  to  have  an  acid  taste, 
different  from  the  common  springs,  and  to  receive  a purple  tinc- 
ture from  galls,  thought  it  probably  might  have  a medicinal  pro  - 
perty. Having,  therefore,  made  an  experiment  herself,  and  per- 
suaded others  to  do  the  same,  it  was  found  to  be  efficacious  in 
some  complaints,  and  became  the  usual  physic  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  was  afterwards  in  great  reputation  with  the  citizens  of  York, 
and  the  gentry  of  the  county,  and  at  length  was  so  generally 
recommended,  that  several  persons  of  quality  came  from  a great 
distance  to  drink  it ; preferring  it  before  all  the  others  they  had 
formerly  frequented,  even  the  Italian,  French,  and  German 
spaws/^  Such 

Hindcrwell’s  Hist.  Scarbrough,  p.  17^. 
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Such  was  the  orig'in  of  this  famous  fountain  of  health,  which  has 
maintained  its  reputation  during  the  space  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. The  spaw' -house  is  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  foot 
: of  the  clifl^  a little  to  the  south  of  the  town  : in  the  year  1698,  was 
I built  a cistern  for  collecting  the  w aters.  In  the  month  of  Becem- 
! her,  1737,  the  staith  ofthe  spaw,  composed  of  a large  body  of  stone, 

I bound  by  timber,  as  a fence  against  the  sea  for  the  security  of  the 
I spaw-house,  gave  w ay  in  a most  extraordinary  manner.  A great 
I mass  of  the  clif})  containing  near  an  acre  of  pasture  land,  wuth  the 
I cattle  grazing  upon  it,  sunk  perpendicularly  several  yards.  As 
[ the  ground  sunk,  the  earth  or  sand  under  the  cliff  rose  on  the 
i north  and  south  sides  of  the  staith,  out  of  its  natural  position, 
above  100  yards  in  length ; and  w^as  in  some  places  six  and  in 
; others  seven  yards  above  its  former  level.  The  spaw  wells  as- 
I cended  with  the  earth  or  sand ; but  so  soon  as  the  latter  began 
to  rise,  the  w ater  ceased  running  into  the  w'ells,  and  for  a time 
seemed  to  be  lost.^^  * 

The  ground  thus  risen  was  twenty- six  j^ards  broad  ; and  tire 
staith,  notwithstanding  its  immense  weight,  (computed  at  2463 
tons)  rose  entire  twelve  feet  higher  than  its  former  position,  and 
was  forced  about  twenty  yards  forward  to  the  sea.^^ 

‘^‘^The  springs  of  the  mineral  w^aters  were,  by  diligent  search, 
recovered,  and  the  staith  being  repaired,  the  spaw'  continued  in 
great  reputation.^^  * 

The  spawns  consist  of  twm  w^ells,  the  north  or  chalybeate  w ell, 
and  the  south  or  saline  well. 

Their  waters  have  l>een  repeatedly  analized,  but  the  results 
of  different  experiments  are  not  found  exactly  to  agree.  The 
follow'ing  analysis,  is  considered  as  the  nearest  approximation  to 
truth,  that  has  yet  been  published. 

A a 2 The 

* In  Mr.  Hinderwell’s  deservedly-celebrated  “ Hist,  of  Scarbrough,”  book  II. 
sect.  l,may  be  seen  an  excellent  dissertation  on  the  nature  and  qualities  of  these 
waters,  in  which  he  exhibits  the  opinions  of  different  writers  on  the  subject. 
And,  considering  the  great  resort  to  Scarbrough,  w’e  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Hinderwell’s  work  ought  to  have  a place  in  every  nobleman  and  gentleman’s 
library. 
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The  south  well  or  purging'  water,  contains  of 


Vitriolated  magnesia 
Muriated  magnesia 


128  grains. 


16 

28 

2,6 

58,4 

4 


Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  iron 
Vitriolated  lime 
Muriated  natron 


237  grains. 


Carbonic  acid  gaz  or  fized  air,  98  ounce  measures  per  gallon. 

The  north  well  or  chalybeate  water. 

Vitriolated  magnesia  98  grains. 

Muriated  magnesia 14 


Carbonic  acid  gaz,  100  ounce  measures  per  gallon.  And 
each  water  contains  a small  quantity  of  phlogisticated  air. 

No  part  of  the  British  coast  affords  a situation  more  commo- 
tlious  for  bathing,  than  Scarbrough.  The  bay  is  spacious  and 
open  to  the  sea,  and  the  water  is  pure  and  transparent.  The 
sand  is  clear,  smooth  and  level,  and  the  inclination  of  the  beach, 
towards  the  sea,  is  scarcely  perceptible.  No  considerable  river 
dilutes  the  brine,  nor  is  the  beach  so  extensive  as  to  be  uncom- 
fortably hot  even  under  a summer^s  sun.  The  sea,  in  the 
month  of  August,  is  many  degrees  cooler  than  at  Brighton, 
and  possibly  than  at  Weymouth,  or  any  place  southward  of  the 
Thames.^  ^ * And  bathing  may  be  performed  at  all  times  of 


♦ For  a judicious  and  scientific  dissertation  on  sea-bathing,  and  the  diseases 
for  which  it  is  proper,  see  Hinderwell’s  Hist,  Scarbrough,  book  II.  sect.  2.  And 


Carbonate  of  lime  - - 

Carbonate  of  iron  - - 

Vitriolated  lime  - - 

Muriated  natron  - - 


233  grains. 
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I the  tide,  and  almost  in  all  sorts  of  weather  with  security  and 
ease. 

I The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  formerly  belonged  to  the  Cis- 
tercian monastery  here  established.  The  abbot  was  rector  of 

i Scarbrough,  and  the  vicar  was  appointed  by  him,  and  removeable 
at  his  pleasure.  After  many  changes  and  different  grants,  both 
before  and  since  the  reformation,  the  rectory  and  patronage  are 

now  held  by  sir  Wotham,  bart.  of  South  Dalton,  in  the 

East  Riding.  This  church  was  formerly  a spacious  and  magni- 
ficent structure.  The  ruins  still  seen  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
church-yard,  the  dismembered  appearance  of  the  western  end  of 
the  church,  the  subterraneous  arches  extending  to  the  west, 

I and  the  great  quantity  of  foundation  stones,  discovered  in  the 
new  burial  ground  contiguous  to  it,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  it  is, 

I in  its  present  state,  only  a small  part  of  a vast  edifice  which  may 
have  formed  the  Cistercian  abbey  and  the  church.  In  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was,  according  to  Leland,  adorned  with 
J ; three  ancient  towers,  two  of  which  were  at  the  west  end,  and  the 
r other  was  over  the  centre  of  the  transept.  * This  last,  having  been 
greatly  shaken  during  the  siege  of  the  castle  in  the  year  1644, 
fell  in  October  1659,  and  considerably  injured  a great  part  of 
the  nave.  The  present  steeple  which  now  stands  singularly  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church  was  erected  on  the  ruins,  and  occupies 
the  place  of  the  transept  tower.  The  time,  and  the  cause  of  the 
demolition  of  the  two  western  towers,  do  not  appear  to  be  well 
ascertained,  f This  is  the  only  church  now  in  Scarbrough ; ^ 
but  the  Independants,  the  Baptists,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Quakers,  and  the  Methodists,  have  their  respective  places  for  re- 
ligious worship. 

I A a 3 The 

i ^ 

' here  we  must  again  recommend  the  perusal  of  that  excellent  work  to  those  v/ho 
visit  Scarbrough,  or  other  bathing  places,  either  for  health  or  amusement. 

* See  Leland  Itin.  ubi  supra. 

f There  were  formerly  three  other  churches  in  Scarbrough,  vzz.  St.  Ni- 
cholas, on  the  cliff  in  the  front  of  the  new-buildings  ; St.  Sepulcre,  in  the  street  of 
that  name  ; and  St.  Thomas,  in  Newborough,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire 
from  the  castle  during  the  siege  in  lfi44. 
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Tile  ancient  and  stupendous  castle  was  once  the  glory,  and  its 
yenerabie  ruins  are  yet  the  ornament,  of  Scarbrough,  It  was  first 
built  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  by  William  Le  Gross,  Earl  of 
Albemarle  and  Holderness,  grandson  of  Odo  de  Campania,  who 
married  Axdejiza,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror.  William 
Le  Gross  was  a person  highly  distinguished  for  his  warlike  ex- 
ploits, and  had  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  Yorkshire 
bai’ons,  at  tine  battle  of  the  Standard,  near  Northallerton,  where 
they  gamed  a complete  victory,  as  already  related.  He  ruled  in 
those  parts  with  princely  authority ; and  the  possession  of  this 
impregnable  fortress  could  not  fail  of  greatly  strengthening  his 
power  and  influence.  But,  Henry  the  Second,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  which  eclipsed  the  au- 
thorit)^  of  the  crown,  commanded  all  the  castles,  erected  during 
the  anarchical  reign  of  his  predecessor,  to  be  demolished.  The 
earl  of  Albemarle  resisted  the  royal  mandate,  until  he  was  com- 
pelled by  force  to  deliver  up  a fortress,  which  at  an  immense 
expence,  he  had  rendered  almost  impregnable.  The  king  came 
into  the  north  to  see  his  orders  carried  into  execution ; and 
the  situation  of  Scarbrough  castle  appeared  so  well  adapted  to 
the  defence  of  the  coast,  that  he  not  only  preserved  it  from  de- 
struction, but  greatly  augmented  its  strength  and  magnificence. 

The  castle  being  now  in  the  king^s  possession,  governors  were 
appointed  by  the  royal  authority  ; and  nothing  of  importance 
occurs  in  its  history  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  whose 
favourite.  Piers  de  Gaveston,  a Gascon  knight,  had  by  his  inso- 
lence, so  exasperated  the  barons  of  England,  that  they  entered  into 
a confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  ex] idling  him  from  the  king- 
dom. Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  a prince  of  the  blood  royal  of 
England,  being  grandson  of  Henry  the  Third,  had  the  command 
of  their  armv,  and  his  first  aim  was  to  surprise  the  king  in  the 
city  of  York.  Edward  and  his  favourite,  however,  frustrated  his 
design  by  suddenly  retiring  to  Newcastle ; but  finding  them-* 
selves  hotly  pursued,  they  abandoned  that  place,  and  took  refuge 
in  Scarbrough  castle,  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  kingdom.  Here  the  king  left  Gaveston  as  in  a 
place  of  security,  while  he  himself  went  into  Warwickshire,  in 
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the  vain  expectation  of  raising  an  army  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
rebellious  barons.  In  consequence  of  these  movements,  the  earl 
of  Lancaster  detached  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Warren  to 
besiege  the  castle  of  Scarbrough,  while  he  himself,  with  the  rest 
of  tlie  army,  marched  towards  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  king.  The  two  earls  advancing 
to  Scarbrough,  formed  the  siege  of  the  castle,  and  carried  it  on 
with  great  vigour.  This  fortress,  notwithstanding  its  strength 
and  advantageous  situation,  was  so  ill  provided  with  the  requi- 
sites for  sustaining  a siege,  that  Gaveston  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  capitulating,  on  the  conditions  that  he  should  be 
conducted  to  the  king,'^and  tried  by  his  peers.  The  capitulation, 
however,  was  dishonourably  violated.  Gaveston  was  seized  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  others  of  the  most  violent  of  the  party 
and,  after  a summary  trial,  beheaded,  contrary  to  the  law  s of  the 
land,  and  the  respect  due  from  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  * 

About  six  years  afterwards,  A.  D.  1318,  while  Edward  the 
Second  was  carrying  on  an  unsuccesful  war  against  Robeit 
Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  Douglas,  the  Scottish  general,  ravaged 
the  north  of  England;  and  having  burned  Northallerton  and 
Boroughbridge,  and  pillaged  Ripon  and  several  other  places,  he 
reduced  Scarbrough  and  Skipton  to  ashes,  and  returned  to  his 
own  country  with  avast  quantity  of  plunder,  and  a great  number 
of  prisoners,  f But  it  is  probable  that  the  situation  of  Scarbrough 
castle  preserved  it  from  the  fury  of  these  invaders,  as  we  find  no 
account  in  history  of  its  having  suffered  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  year  1377,  a daring  Scottish  freebooter,  of  the  name  of 
Mercer,  entered  the  harbour  of  Scarbrough,  and  carried  away  a 
number  of  merchant  vessels.  Elated  w iththis  success,  he  continued 
a long  time  cruising  in  those  seas,  to  the  great  damage  of  trade. 
But  at  length  alderman  Philpot,  of  London,  at  his  own  expense, 
fitted  out  a squadron,  with  w hich  he  w'ent  in  quest  of  the  pirate, 

A a 4 whom 

* Rapin’s  Hist.  England,  'o  ith  TindaVs  notes,  I.  fol.  391.  Thk  happened 
A.  D. 1312. 
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whom  he  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  and  recovered  the  ships 
that  he  had  taken. 

At  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  called  the  pilgrimage  of  grace,  in 
the  year  1536,  Robert  Ashe,  with  his  fanatical  army,  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Scarbrough  Castle.  In  the  year  1553,  at 
the  time  of  Wyatts  rebellion,  Thomas  Stadbrd,  second  son  of 
lord  Stafford,  surprised  this  castle  by  the  following  stratagem.— 
Having  disguised  his  small  troop  in  the  habit  of  peasants,  he 
came  to  Scarbrough  on  the  market  day,  under  the  most  unsus- 
picious appearances,  and  gained  an  easy  admittance  into  the 
castle,  where  he  strolled  about  with  a careless  air,  apparently  with 
no  other  object  than  to  gratify  his  curiosity.  About  thirty  of  his 
men  also  entered,  without  exciting  the  least  suspicion,  and,  at  a 
favourable  opportunity,  secured  the  centinels,  took  possession  of 
the  gate,  and  admitted  their  remaining  companions.  But  the 
triumph  of  Mr.  Stafford  was  transient : he  retained  possession 
only  three  days,  when  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  with  a strong 
force,  recovered  the  castle.  Mr.  Stafford,  Captain  Saunders,  and 
three  others  of  the  leaders  being  made  prisoners,  were  conducted 
to  London,  where  they  were  brought  to  trial,  convicted  of  high 
treason,  and  soon  -after  executed  f . 

From  that  time  no  other  memorable  incidents  relative  to  Scar- 
brough Castle  occur,  till  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  during  which  calamitous  period  it  was  twice  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  parliamentarian  forces.  It  first  surrendered  to  Sir 
Matthew  Boynton,  July  25th,  1645,  and  secondly,  to  Colonel 
Bethel,  December  19th,  1648.  The  first  and  most  important 
siege  was  begun  by  Sir  John  Meldrum,  a Scotch  soldier  of  for- 
tune, whose  intrepidity  and  enterprising  spirit,  caused  him  to 
be  selected  by  the  parliament  for  that  difficult  service.  On 
the  18th  Feb.  1644,  the  towm,  with  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
was  taken  by  assault ; and  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  retired  into  the 
castle.  The  parliamentarians  took,  in  the  town  and  the  church, 
thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a great  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  120  ships  in  the  harbour.  After  this 

success, 

Rajpin,  withTindal’s  notes,  I,  p.  454.  f Hinderweirs  Hist,  Scarb.  p,  53. 
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success,  Sir  John  Meldrum  regularly  invested  the  castle,  and 
having  made  a lodgment  in  the  church,  opened  a battery  from 
the  east  window.  The  garrison,  at  the  same  time,  kept  up  an 
incessant  and  well-directed  fire,  by  which  the  choir  was  demo- 
lished ; and  the  ruins  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  church-yard,  are 
monuments  of  this  destruction.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1645,  the 
parliamentarians  made  a general  assault  on  the  castle,  but  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss  i several  of  their  best  officers  were  killed, 
and  their  commander.  Sir  John  Meldrum,  received  a mortal 
wound,  of  which  he  died  on  the  3d  of  June. 

Sir  Mathew  Boynton  was  appointed  by  the  parliament  to  suc- 
ceed Sir  John  Meldrum,  and  brought  a strong  reinforcement  to 
the  siege,  which  was  continued  with  unremitted  vigour  till 
July  32,  1645,  when  the  fortifications  being  ruined  by  in- 
cessant battering,  the  stores  nearly  exhausted,  the  garrison 
worn  out  by  excessive  fatigue  and  sickness,  and  entirely  dis- 
spirited,  the  brave  governor.  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  seeing  no 
prospect  of  relief,  after  having  defended  the  castle  more  than 
twelve  months,  surrendered  it  on  honourable  terms.  The  garri- 
son was  greatly  reduced  in  number  by  the  scurvy,  which  had 
caused  a dreadful  mortality.  Many  of  the  soldiers  that  remained 
were  in  so  weak  a condition,  that  some  were  carried  out  in 
sheets,  others  were  supported  by  two,  and  the  rest  were  unfit  to 
march. 

The  parliament  appointed  Sir  Matthew  Boynton  governor  of 
the  castle,  w^ho  died  in  the  spring  of  1647.  His  successor.  Col. 
Boynton,  having  declared  for  the  king,  the  town  and  castle  of 
Scarbrough  sustained  another  siege,  which  commenced  about  the 
middle  of  September  1648,  and  continued  till  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, when  the  garrison  growing  mutinous,  the  governor  found 
himself  obliged  to  surrender.* 

In  the  year  1745  the  government,  convinced  of  the  important 
situation  of  Scarbrough  Castle,  gave  it  some  slight  repairs,  and 

deposited 

* In  giving  this  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  Scarbrough  Castle,  during 
the  civil  war,  we  must,  for  a more  circumstantial  account,  refer  the  curioui 
readers  to  Mr.  Hinderwell’s  Hist.  Book  I.  sect,  3. 
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deposited  therein  a considerable  quantity  of  military  stores.  At 
that  alarming  crisis,  the  public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scar- 
brough was  displayed  in  liberal  subscriptions,  both  for  general 
defence  and  local  security.  The  ditch,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  town,  was  cleared,  and  ninety-nine  pieces  of  cannon, 
brought  on  shore  from  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  were  planted 
on  diflerent  batteries,  which  were  manned  chiefly  by  the  seamen.* 
Since  that  time,  two  batteries  have  been  made  on  the  southern* 
and  one  on  the  northern  side  of  the  castle-  yard. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Scarbrough,  are  situated  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  on  a lofty  promontory,  ele- 
vated more  than  dOO  feet  on  the  southern,  and  330  on  the 
northern  side,  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  presenting  to 
the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south,  a vast  range  of  perpendi- 
cular rock,  completely  inaccessible.  Its  western  aspect  also  is 
bold  and  majestic,  being  a high,  steep,  and  rocky  slope,  com- 
manding the  town  and  the  bay.  The  level  area,  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  is  upwards  of  nineteen  acres  of  excellent  soil,  gently 
sloping  near  twenty  feet  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  side. 
Under  an  arched  vault,  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle- 
yard,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  chapel,  and  within  thirty  yards 
of  a perpendicular  cliffl  is  a reservoir  of  water,  called  the 

Lady^s  well,^^  and  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  from  what  source  this 
spring  is  supplied,  as  the  nearest  land,  of  equal  or  greater  eleva- 
tion, is  more  than  a mile  distant,  and  with  which  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  the  least  communication,  llie  following  circum- 
stance is  mentioned,  as  oflering  the  most  probable  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  “ It  is  said  that  the  engineer  who  superintended 
the  building  of  the  barracks,  and  other  military  works,  about  the 
year  1746,  ordered  the  workmen  to  dig  a circular  trench  round 
the  reservoir,  in  order  to  trace  the  source ; and  that  they  dis- 
covered several  subterraneous  drains  or  channels,  which  appeared 

to 

* The  cleansing  of  the  ditch,  and  the  mounting  of  ninety-nine  pieces  of 
cannon,  is  commemorated  in  an  inscription  at  Newborough  Gate,  at  the  en- 
tFilnce  of  the  town  from  Falsgrave. 
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to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  into  it,  the  rain 
water  that  might  fall  on  the  Castle-hilL* 

For  the  illustration  of  this  curious  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  observe,  that  if  we  suppose  only  twenty-four  inches  of  rain 
to  fall  every  year  on  the  Castle-hill, f and  allow  that  what  falls 
on  two  acres  of  ground,  round  the  edges  of  the  area,  drips 
into  the  sea,  we  shall  find,  by  an  accui’ate  calculation,  that  if 
only  one-fourth  part  of  the  water  that  falk  on  the  remaining 
seventeen  acres,  can  be  collected,  and  brought  to  the  reservoir,  it 
will  amount  to  2,268,780  gallons  annually,  or  about  6,216  gallons 
per  day,  of  Winchester  ale-measure ; a ['circumstance  which 
seems  to  afford  an  easy  solution  to  this  problem  of  natural 
history,  t 

This  reservoir,  when  full,  contains  about  forty  tons  of  water, 
which  is  very  transparent,  and  has  been  found,  by  experiment, 
to  weigh  lighter  by  one  ounce  in  the  Winchester  gallon,  than 
any  other  water  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Rev.  Mark  Foster,  in  his  beautiful  poem,  entitled  Scar- 
brough,^’ elegantly  describes  the  combined  advantages  of  the 
situation  of  this  celebrated  castle,  in  the  following  passage  : 

■■■  “ Nature  here 

Exhausted  all  her  powers.  For  site  she  gave 
A mountain  neighbour  to  the  moon  ; for  walls 
A pensile  cliff,  whence  down  the  boldest  eye 
"With  dizzy  horror  looks  : for  moat  th’  abyss 
Of  boundless  ocean  spiked  with  guardian  rocks  ; . 

Then 

* Hinderwell’s  Hist.  Scarbrough,  p.  80. 

'f'  I do  not  know  Avhether  any  observations  have  been  made  on  the  quantity 
«f  rain  that  falls  at  Scarbrough,  for  a sufficient  length  of  time,  to  afford  sub- 
stantial data  for  calculation  ; but  from  those  made  in  other  places,  this  appears 
to  be  the  least  quantity  that  falls  in  any  part  of  England,  taking  the  average  of 
a number  of  years. 

;J;  The  area  of  one  acre  is  6,272,6*40  square  inches,  which,  multiplied  by  17, 
gives  106,634,880  square  inches,  the  area  of  1 7 acres.  This  divided  by  282, 
the  number  of  inches  contained  in  a Winchester  gallon  of  ale,  gives  378,130 
gallons,  the  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  1 7 acres,  at  one  inch  deep,  which,  mul- 
tiplied by  6,  the  product  is  2,268,780  gallons,  at  6 inches  deep.  In  this  calcu- 
lation fractions  are  rejected. 
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Then  decked  the  mountain’s  top,  a spacious  mead, 

With  ever-verdant  robes,  and  taught  a vein 
Of  water,  as  updrawn  by  kindred  clouds, 

Straining  thro’  porous  sand  its  briny  drops. 

To  rise  a dulcet  well.*  The  bulwark  thus 
In  strength  consummate,  next  she  kindly  deigned. 

To  wed  it  by  a narrow  neck  of  land. 

To  Britain,  Queen  of  freedom.  She  with  pride 
Received  the  precious  gift,  and  as  some  prince, 

Presented  with  an  orient  gem,  inlays 
The  precious  prize  in  gold,  begirt  it  round 
With  lofty  towers,  that  lusty  still  in  age. 

Display  their  scarry  fronts  to  distant  leagues.” 

In  ancient  days.  Death  from  those  walls  has  heard 
The  quiv’ring  bowstrings  twang  ; thence  the  bold  sons 
Of  chivalry,  with  clouds  of  shafts  o’erwhelmed. 

The  war  of  proud  besiegers.  Here  too  have  bled 
The  victims  destined  to  an  injured  realm. 

But  now  no  more  the  crimson  tides  of  war 
Rush  headlong  from  this  hill,  nor  dying  groan. 

Pierces  the  ear  ; yet  History,  in  her  scroll, 

Preserves  each  long-forgotten  clash  of  fight. 

Each  hero’s  gloi'y,  and  each  wai'rior’s  fate.” 

The  approach  to  the  castle  is  by  a gateway,  on  the  summit  of  a 
narrow  isthmus,  on  the  western  side  above  the  town.  Without 
the  ditch  is  an  out-work,  which  was  the  ancient  Barbican. 
At  a small  distance,  within  the  gate,  is  the  draw-bridge,  and 
under  it  a very  deep  fosse,  which  extends  to  the  southward 
along  the  foot  of  the  western  declivity  of  the  Castle-hill,  the 
whole  length  of  the  line  of  the  wall.  Within  the  draw-bridge 
is  an  easy  ascent  to  the  keep  or  dungeon,  a very  lofty  square 
tower,  which  appears  majestic,  even  in  ruin.  It  is  97  feet 
high,  and,  in  its  original  state,  its  height  can  scarcely  have  been 
less  than  120  feet,  having  been  crowned  with  an  embattled  pa- 
rapet. 

* Mr.  Foster  seems  here  to  give  into  the  opinion  of  those  who  imagine  that 
mountains  act  as  Nature’s  alembics,  through  which  springs  are  raised  by  the 
eircumambient  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
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j rapet.  The  walls  of  this  tower  are  twelve  feet  thick,  cased  with 
squared  stone ; and  the  mortar  having  been  mixed  in  a fluid 
state,  has  acquired  a consistency  that  renders  it  harder  and 
more  durable  than  even  the  stone  itself.  The  different  stories,  as 
in  other  structures  of  this  sort,  have  been  vaulted  and  divided 
by  strong  arches  : those  of  the  windows  are  semicircular,  sup- 
ported by  round  pillars,  and  are  larger  than  is  usual  in  such 
buildings.  The  area  of  the  Ballium,  in  which  the  tower  is  si- 
tuated, contains  above  half  an  acre  of  ground.  From  hence 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Castle-yard,  the  summit  of  the 
hill  was  defended  on  the  western  side  by  an  embattled  wall, 
flanked  with  numerous  semicircular  towers,  with  apertures  from 
whence  arrows,  and  other  missiles  were  discharged ; but  these 
are  now  falling  into  rapid  decay.  It  is  also  said,  that  large  and 
ponderous  pieces  of  timber  were  so  placed,  as  to  be  in  constant 
readiness  to  be  rolled  down  upon  an  enemy  attempting  to  ap- 
proach the  wails. 

From  a view  of  the  venerable  ruins  of  this  once  formidable 
castle,  may  be  perceived  the  extreme  difficulty  that  must  have 
attended  any  hostile  attempt  against  a fortress  rendered  so  strong 
both  by  nature  and  art,  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that 
battering  engines  could  not  be  brought  to  act  against  the  walls, 
by  reason  of  the  steep  declivity  in  front.  It  therefore  appears, 
that  before  the  invention  of  artillery,  this  ancient  and  famous 
castle  was  absolutely  impregnable. 

The  trade  of  Scarbrough,  notwithstanding  the  convenience  of 
its  port,  is  on  a contracted  scale.  The  exports  consist  chiefly 
of  corn,  butter  in  firkins,  hams,  bacon,  and  salt  fish.  The  im- 
ports are  coals  from  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  ; groceries,  &c. 
from  London;  timber,  deals,  hemp,  flax  and  iron,  from  the 
” Baltic  ; and,  in  time  of  peace,  brandy  and  Geneva  from  France 
and  Holland.  The  tonnage  of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the 
port  is  about  30,000  tons,  but  many  of  the  vessels  are  freighted 
and  registered  at  London.  In  time  of  war,  many  of  the  ships 
belonging  to  Scarbrough  are  employed  in  the  transport  service. 
In  the  year  1730,  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  shipping  belonging 

to 
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to  this  port,  was  estimated  at  no  more  than  12,000,  and  ia 
1797  it  was  computed  at  24,319  tons;  so  that,  although  the 
trade  of  Scarbrough  is  not  very  flourishing,  the  shipping  was 
more  than  doubled  in  the  space  of  sixty-seyen  years.  Ship- 
building here  forms  a very  considerable  branch  of  business  ; 
but  it  is  subject  to  frequent  and  sudden  fluctuations  ; the  num- 
ber of  ships  built  at  Scarbrough  having,  in  one  instance,  varied 
from  fourteen  to  four,  in  the  space  of  five  years.*  Here  are 
no  manufactures  except  those  of  cordage  and  sail-cloth. 

The  fishery  might  be  a profitable  branch  of  trade,  if  carried 
on  in  a spirited  manner ; but  of  late  years  it  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful ; and  it  is  a general  observation  among  the  fishermen, 
that  fish  are  less  plentiful  than  formerly  on  this  coast. f The 
decline  of  the  Scarbrough  fisheries,  however,  appears  to  be  owfing 
to  other  causes,  as  those  of  Robin  Hood’s  Bay,  and  Filey,  are 
suificiently  productive. 

But  the  want  of  a communication  by  water  with  the  in- 
terior country,  is  a great  impediment  to  the  commerce  of 
Scarbrough.  This  is  so  universally  admitted,  that  in  the  year 
1794  a plan  was  formed  for  cutting  a canal  to  Malton,  with 
a branch  running  from  it  to  Pickering.  Tlie  necessary  surveys 
were  made  by  an  able  engineer,  and  the  reports  were  com- 
pletely favourable ; but  some  circumstances,  not  publicly  known, 
caused  the  project  to  be  abandoned. 

The  markets,  which  are  held  twice  in  the  week,  viz.  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  are  well  supplied  with  excellent  pro- 
visions ; and  there  are  two  annual  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle,  one 
on  Holy  Thursday,  and  the  other  on  Old  Martinmas  Day.  But 

one 

* From  1785  to  1789  inclusive.  Hinderwell’s  Hist.  Scarbrough,  p.  217. 

'f*  On  the  10th  Dec.  1766,  about  the  same  time  in  the  following  year,  such 
numbers  of  haddocks  came  upon  the  coast,  and  continued  in  full  perfection  till 
Febru^-y,  that  the  markets  were  glutted,  and  the  smaller  sort  sold  as  low  as 
a penny,  or  even  a halfpenny  per  score.  At  the  same  time  provisions  were  ex- 
cessively scarce  and  dea,r  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom.  For  a curious 
account  of  the  fisheries,  and  the  mode  of  fishing,  see  Hinderwell’s  Hist.  Soarb- 
b.  II.  sect,  2, 
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on<i  of  the  chief  supports  of  Scarbrough  is  its  celebrated  spaw, 
and  convenient  sea-bathing,  which  attract  great  numbers  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  population  of  Scarbrough,  in  the  year  1801,  amounted 
to  6,409,  and  that  of  Falsgrave,  which  is  in  the  same  parish, 
was  279.  By  the  late  returns  in  1811,  it  appears  thaft  Scar- 
brough contains  6,573,  and  Falsgrave  357  inhabitants,  and  about 
500  may  be  regarded  as  a probable  estimate  of  its  fluctuating 
population  of  sailors,  &c.  The  climate  is  healthy  : the  average 
number  of  deaths,  from  the  year  1790  to  1797,  was  about  one 
in  47  annually ; at  present  it  appears  scarcely  to  amount  to  one 
in  48.  Scarbrough,  indeed,  is  remarkable  for  the  longevity  of 
several  of  its  inhabitants.  William,  governor  of  the  spaw,  died 
in  1775,  having  lived  to  the  age  of  lOd;,  in  the  possession  of  all 
his  faculties.  His  attainment  to  extreme  age,  without  its  usually 
attendant  infirmities,  was  the  more  wonderful,  as  he  was  far 
from  having  lived  temperately.  He  was  once  asked  if  he  could 
make  any  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  liquor  which  he  had  drank. 
He  replied,  as  much  as  would  have  floated  a first-rate  ship 
of  war.^^  Whenever  he  was  questioned  respecting  his  regimen, 
his  usual  answer  was,  that  he  had  alw^ays  lived  well,  and  that, 
when  his  health  was  disordered,  the  spaw  water  was  his  sovereign 
remedy. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Johnson,  musician,  a highly  respectable  cha- 
racter, completed  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age  on  the  third  of 
October,  1811;  and  on  this  occasion  a jubilee  was  celebrated  at 
Scarbrough,  by  a party  of  his  friends,  w ho  w ere  highly  gratified 
with  the  musical  performances  of  the  day,  in  which  he  bore  a 
distinguished  part.  The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Mulgrave,  w ho 
honoured  the  meeting  w^ith  his  presence,  afterwards  sent  Mr. 
Jackson,  an  eminent  artist,  from  London,  to  take  the  portrait  of 
this  venerable  personage,  which  his  Lordship  has  since  pre- 
sented to  the  Corporation. 

During  the  ten  years  wdiich  elapsed  from  1801  to  1811,  no 
fewer  than  207  persons  died  between  70  and  80  years  of  age, 
146  between  80  and  90,  21  between  90  and  100,  and  one  at  the 
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age  of  103,— instances  of  longevity  which  must  be  considered 
as  remarkably  numerous  in  so  small  a population. 

Scarbrough  appears,  in  a great  measure,  to  owe  its  salubrity 
to  its  situation  on  the  acclivity  of  a hill,  lying  exposed  to  the 
sun,  well  ventilated  by  the  southerly  and  south-westerly  winds, 
and  by  the  current  of  air  which  accompanies  every  flowing  tide. 
The  winds  from  the  north  and  north-east  blow  also  with  consi- 
derable force  ; and  being  checked  by  the  Castle-hill,  form  an 
eddy,  which,  mounting  over  the  rocks,  is  forced  down  upon 
the  town,  by  the  strength  of  the  superior  currents,  and  venti- 
lates the  narrow  lanes  and  passages.  These  winds  are  often 
very  inconvenient  to  the  houses  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
as  the  eddy  blowing  directly  down  the  chimnies,  fills  the  rooms 
with  soot  and  smoke."*^* 

The  country  adjacent  to  Scarbrough  is  finely  diversified  with 
hills  and  dales,  exhibiting  a variety  of  romantic  scenery.  Towards 
the  north,  vast  tracts  of  elevated  moors  raise  their  bleak  and 
barren  summits,  forming  a sublime  and  striking  contrast  to  the 
cultivated  country  that  lies  to  the  westward.  And  to  the  south 
and  south-west,  the  Wold  Hills,  in  the  East  Riding,  present  a 
grand  and  extensive  line  of  boundary  to  an  agreeable  prospect. 
Weaponness,  or  diverts  Mount,  f little  more  than  a mile  from 
the  town,  possesses  every  requisite  that  can  render  an  excur- 
sion to  its  summit  delightful.  The  roads  are  judiciously  laid 
out : their  breadth  is  thirty-five  feet,  and  their  ascents  are  easy, 
seldom  exceeding  seven  or  eight  feet  in  a hundred.  Thus  the 
tourist  ascends,  without  difficulty,  to  one  of  the  most  delightful 
terraces  in  England,  elevated  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  this  commanding  eminence  there  is  a magnificent  view  of 
the  coast,  the  Castle-hill,  the  town,  the  harbour,  the  piers,  and 
the  ocean,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon ; and,  in  the  western 

. prospect, 

* For  a series  of  philosophical  observ'ations  on  the  climate  of  Scarbrough 
and  its  vicinity,  the  curious  reader  may  consult  Hinderwell’s  Hist.  Scarb.  b.II. 
sect.  1. 

f So  called  from  the  vulgar,  but  unprobable  tradition,  that  a,  battery  was 
planted  here  against  the  castle,  during  the  siege  in  1644. 
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prospeet  the  moors,  the  wolds,  and  the  extensive  vale  stretchin}:^ 

; out  towards  Matton  and  Pickering,  exhibit  a highly-diversified 
scenery.  But  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Scarbrough  is  strikingly 
deficient  in  one  grand  component  of  picturesque  landscape,  be- 
J ing  almost  totally  destitute  of  wood.  Some  plantations,  however, 
j have  been  attempted  on  Weapon-ness,  but  they  have  not  at 
I present  a very  thriving  appearance.  The  sea-air  is  prejudicial 
S to  most  kinds  of  trees  ; but  yet  with  due  care,  in  sheltering 
I them  while  young,  several  species  of  the  pine  might,  in  all 
probability,  be  raised ; and,  perhaps,  many  of  the  naked  sum- 
mits of  hills  about  Scarbrough^  may,  in  process  of  time,  be 
I cro;vned  with  clumps  and  thriving  plantations,  which  would 
give  additional  beauty  to  the  landscapes.  Raincliff  Wood  is 
i scarcely  more  than  four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  trees  there 
' seem  to  be  in  a flourishing  state.* 

HACKNESS 

Is  a small  village,  in  a most  romantic  situation,  at  the  distance 
n of  six  miles,  nearly  w^est,  from  Scarbrough.  It  is  seated  in  a 
delightful  vale,  from  which  several  others  run,  in  various  direc- 
I tions,  into  the  country.  The  principal  road  thither,  from  Scar- 
brough, lies  over  Haybrow,  a lofty  eminence,  from  the  summit 
of  which  is  a noble  view'  of  the  castle,  the  coast,  and  the 
ocean.  The  subjacent  country,  and  the  village  of  Scalby, 
also  form  a picturesque  landscape.  In  the  descent  from  this 
hill  to  the  vale  of  Hackness,  the  road  lies  along  the  precipitous 
edge  of  a glen,  of  which  the  sides  are  adorned  w ith  lofty  trees,' 
This  deep  and  picturesque  ravine,  W'hich  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  meeting  at  length  w ith  another  from  the  right,  which  is 
equally  romantic,  their  junction  forms  the  commencement  of 
the  valley  of  Hackness.  In  proceeding  a little  way  farther  are 
Vol.  XVI.  B b two 

♦ For  a copious  catalogue  of  the  plants,  zoophytes,  corallines,  petrifactions, 
and  other  naUtial  productions  of  th^  environs,  see  Hinderwell’s  Hist.  Scarh. 
h.  II.  yect.  1. 
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two  other  glens,  of  which  the  declivities,  down  to  the  bottom, 
are  covered  with  a profusion  of  wood.  And  at  the  western 
extremity,  the  valley  divides  itself  into  two  branches ; one  of 
these,  in  which  the  present  village  of  Hackness  is  seated,  runs 
into  the  moors  : through  the  other  the  Derwent  pursues  his 
course  towards  the  village  of  Ayton.  The  hills  which  surround 
the  picturesque  vale  of  Hackness,  are  from  100  to  120  yards 
in  perpendicular  height,  and  their  steep  declivities  are  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  lofty  trees  of  the  richest  foliage.  The  hand 
of  Nature,  indeed,  has  here  been  lavish  of  her  embellishments, 
and  has  moulded  those  sylvan  scenes  into  such  different  forms 
and  projections,  as  render  them  at  once  sublime  and  beautiful. 
Springs  of  water  bursting  from  the  sides  of  the  hills  in  natural 
cascades,  or  falling  with  gentle  murmurs,  contribute  to  enliven 
the  scenery.  And  the  Derwent,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
mountainous  country  to  the  north,  glides  with  a gentle  stream 
past  the  village,  to  the  westward  of  w^hich  the  bleak  and  bar- 
ren moors  form  a striking  contrast  to  the  luxuriant  scenes  of 
Hackness. 

To  this  delightful  solitude  Lady  Hilda,  the  pious  and  illustrious 
foundress  of  Whitby  Abbey,  retired,  in  the  evening  of  life,  to 
spend  her  days  in  contemplation  and  prayer.  Being  charmed 
wuth  a situation  so  suitable  to  her  purpose,  she  erected  a nunnery 
or  cell  in  this  place,  which,  according  to  Charlton,  she  called 
Hactenus,  because  it  was  near  the  utmost  limits  of  the  church- 
lands  ; a name  which  the  common  people,  through  their  igno- 
rance of  Latin,  corrupted  to  Hackness.  Some,  how^ever,  give  to 
this  name  a more  recent  date,  and  a different  origin,  deriving 
it  from  Hawk,  the  bird  so  called,  and  Ness,  a headland.  Ac- 
cording to  this  derivation.  Hackness  would  signify  a headland 
frequented  by  hawks,  which,  says  the  judicious  historian  of 
Scarbrough,  is  the  more  probable,  as  William  Rufus,  who  was 
the  proprietor  of  this  place  more  than  four  centuries  after  the 
time  of  St.  Hilda,  was  greatly  attached  to  the  diversion  of 
-hawking. 

The  cell  founded  by  St.  Hilda,  was  undoubtedly  involved  in 
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the  general  desolation  caused  by  the  Danish  invasion.  But  on 
the  refounding  of  Whitby  Abbey  by  William  de  Percy,  his 
brother  Serlo,  the  abbot,  being  annoyed  by  the  robbers  with 
which  Pickering  forest  and  all  that  part  of  the  country  abounded, 
as  also  by  pirates  from  the  ocean>  who  frequently  landed  on 
the  coast,  obtained  his  permission  to  erect  a monastery  on  his 
manor  at  Hackness,  as  a place  of  greater  security.  But  some 
diflerence  arising  between  the  said  Serlo,  the  prior,  and  his 
brother  William  de  Percy,  the  latter  attempted  to  drive  away 
the  monks  from  this  place,  and  to  repossess  himself  of  the  lands 
he  had  granted.  In  consequence  of  this  affair,  the  prior,  Serlo 
de  Percy,  applied  to  the  king,  (William  Rufus,)  with  whom  he 
had  been  educated,  and  who  had  been,  in  early  youth,  his 
familiar  associate.  This  monarch  not  only  afforded  to  the  monks 
his  protection,  but  also  became  their  benefactor,  granting  them 
two  cai-ucates  of  land  in  Hackness,  and  four  in  Northfield, 
now  called  Peaseholm,  near  Scarbrough.  Being  thus  secure 
from  his  brother's  resentment,  and  seeing  the  possessions  of 
the  monastery  enlarged,  Serlo,  with  his  monks,  continued  here 
for  some  time.  At  length,  however,  they  returned  to  Whitby, 
leaving  some  of  the  monks  to  reside  at  Hackness,  in  or  near  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which,  from  that  time,  became  a cell  or 
religious  house,  subordinate  to  the  prior  or  abbot  of  Whitby.'*^ 
It  is  uncertain  what  number  of  monks  resided  here,  as  this 
seems  to  have  depended  solely  on  the  will  of  the  abbot  of  Whitby ; 
and  as  there  is  no  account  of  their  separate  estates  or  revenues, 
it  is  most  likely  that  they  were  cast  into  the  common  stock, 
and  that  their  support  was  by  some  allowance  from  the  Abbey. 

The  lordship  or  manor  of  Hackness  was  purchased  of  Sir 
John  Sydenham,  in  1696,  by  John  Vanden  Bempde,  Esquire, 
who  came  from  the  Netherlands  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  received  from  that  monarch  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. And  by  his  daughter  and  sole  heiress,  the  Marchioness 
of  Annandale,  it  descended  to  her  son,  the  late  Richard  Bempde 
Johnstone,  Esquire,  who  was  created  a baronet  in  1795,  at 
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which  time  he  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Weymouth  and' 
Melcombe  Regis. 

The  late  Sir  Richarcf  Vanden  Bempde  Johnstone,  hart,  built 
a very  elegant  modern  mansion  at  Hackness,  near  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  ancient  cell  of  St.  Hilda,  and  the  cottages 
composing  the  ancient  village  were  renioved  to  the  northern 
valley,  where  the  Derwent  descends  from  the  moors.  Spacious 
gardens  were  also  laid  out  with  taste,  in  diflerent  stages,  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  hill,  directly  facing  and  over- 
looking the  mansion,  the  church,  and-  the  vale.  The  whole  is 
planned  and  executed  in  a superior  stile  of  elegance ; but  the 
height  of  the  walls  towards  the  south,  somewhat  precludes  the 
prospect  which  these  fine  terraces  might  command.  The  green- 
houses, &c.  display  a great  and  splendid  variety  of  exotic 
plants  and  flowers,  to  which  the  southern  exposure  of  the  si- 
tuation is  extremely  favorable.  The  pleasure-grounds  are  beau- 
tiful, but  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  valley,  are  on  too  con- 
tracted a scale  : by  extending  them  to  the  hills,  they  might 
be  rendered  sublimely  romantic.*  This  charming  district,  in- 
deed, might  be  converted  into  a terrestrial  paradise ; but  it  is 
to  be  doubted,  whether  any  artificial  embellishments  would,  by 
an  admirer  of  nature  and  antiquity,  be  thought  superior  to  the 
Miginal  scenery  of  Hackness. 

: Hackness,  loved  retreat, 

That  circled  round  with  guardian  hills,  that  lav’d 
With  gen’rous  streams,  that  cheer’d  with  spacious  meadfe- 
Of  flower-bespangled  green,  that  nobly  crown’d 
With  pensile  groves,  arrests  the  Sons  of  Taste, 

And  bursts  upon  the  eye,  complete  in  ev’ry  charm.” 

Scarbrough — a Poem. 

EAST 

* The  writer  of  this  volume,  although  he  could  not  avoid  making  these  ob- 
servations, must  confess,  that  in  all  his  tours  through  different  parts  of  York- 
shire, he  has  not  -seen  gardens  more  finely  situated,  or  in  a more  flourishing: 
state,  than  those  of  Lady  Johnstone,  at  Hackness,  - 
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Are  two  villages,  about  five  miles  from  Scarbrough,  pleasantly' 
situated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Derwent,  over  which  is  a 
bridge  of  four  arches.  From  Hackness  to  East  Ayton,  the 
road  is  delightfully  romantic,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the 
Derwent,  in  a charming  valley,  embosomed  between  lofty  hills, 
rising  almost  perpendicularly,  and  clothed  with  pendant  woods., 
exhibiting  a luxuriant  variety  of  foliage.  About  a mile  from 
Ayton  is  a forge,  in  a sequestered  situation,  surrounded  with  a 
scenery  grotesquely  rural ; but,  from  the  want  of  water-car- 
riage, and  other  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  manufacture 
of  iron  is  not  carried  on  in  this  foundery  to  any  great  extent. 

This  village  was  the  Lordship  of  Gilbert,  who  from  it  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Ayton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First. 
The  heir  of  this  family,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second, 
inherited,  in  right  of  his  mother,  the  estates  of  William  Lord 
Vesci,  who  died  without  issue.  From  this  family  it  came, 
by  marriage  with  the  heiress,  into  the  possession  of  Henry  de 
Bromflete ; and,  by  the  same  mode  of  inheritance,  it  became 
the  property  of  the  martial  family  of  Clifford,  of  which  four 
Lords  successively,  father,  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson, 
were  slain  in  battle.  The  last  of  these  was  John  Lord  Clifford, 
who  had  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  de 
Bromflete,  and  by  her  left  issue  two  sons  and  a daughter. 
Henry,  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  was  very  young  when  his  father 
was  slain  at  Ferrybridge,  in  the  Lancastrian  cause.*  The 
house  of  York  being  victorious,  and  established  on  the  throne, 
the  life  of  young  Clifford  was  in  danger.  His  mother,  in 
order  to  provide  for  his  safety,  placed  him  in  a secure  retreat 
at  Londesborough,  with  a shepherd,  who  had  married  her  nurse- 
maid, charging  the  woman  to  bring  him  up  as  her  own  child; 
And,  at  the  same  time,  she  sent  Richard.,  her  other  s(5n,  into 
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the  Netherlands.  Being  examined  respecting  her  children,  she 
answered,  that  she  had  sent  them  abroad  to  be  educated,  but  did  | | 
not  know  whether  they  were  living  or  dead.  This  answer  was  I i 
satisfactory  for  the  time ; but  a report  afterwards  reaching  | j 
the  court,  that  young  Cliflbrd  was  alive,  his  mother,  appre-  | | 
hensive  for  his  safety,  caused  him  to  be  removed,  together  | | 
with  the  shepherd,  to  a farm  in  Scotland.  On  the  accession  | i 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  throne,  this  young  nobleman  was  j 

restored  to  the  honours  and  estates  of  his  ancestors,  and  rose  | 

, i 

to  ditstinguished  eminence.  i 

SEAMER,  OR  SEAMOOR, 

Is  nearly  two  miles  south-east  from  Ayton,  and  about  four 
miles  south-westward  from  Scarbrough.  This  lordship  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Percys,  Earls  of  Northumberland.  It  was 
some  years  ago  the  property  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
who  sold  it  to  Joseph  Dennison,  Esquire,  an  eminent  banker  ; 
in  London. 

Richard  the  Second,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  ^ 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  that  a market  might  be 
held  at  Seamer  every  Monday,  and  a fair  in  July,  provided  that 
it  were  not  to  the  injury  of  the  neighbouring  markets  and  fairs 
that  were  previously  established.  But  the  market  had  long  been 
disused  till  it  was  revived  by  a confirmation  of  the  grant  in  the 
nineteenth  of  ihe  reign  of  Elizabeth.  As  it  w as  found  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  trade  of  Scarbrough,  a suit  was  instituted  by 
the  bailifis  and  burgesses  of  that  town  for  the  suppression  of  the 
market  at  Seamer.*  The  aftair  was  in  litigation  several  years ; 
but  at  length  the  letters  patent  were  revoked  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First.  The  fair,  however,  continues  to  be  held  on  the 
fifteenth  of  July,  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  w^oollen  cloth,  boots, 
shoes,  &c. ; being  much  frequented  by  people  from  Scarbrough 
and  all  the  surrounding  country. 

Seamer 

* Hinderwell’s  Hist.  Scarbrough,  p,  21?), 
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8eamer  is  rendered  somewhat  memorable  in  his  .ory  by  an  in- 
iurrection  which  took  place  in  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood 
in  the  year  1548,  the  Second  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  The  prin- 
cipal authors  of  this  sedition  were,  Thomas  Dale,  the  parish 
clerk  of  Seamer ; a man  of  the  same  place,  named  Stephenson  ; 
and  William  Ambler  or  Ombler,  a yeoman  of  East  Heslerton. 
These  men  rose  under  the  pretence  of  reforming  the  abuses  crept 
into  religion;  and  having  set  on  fire  the  beacon  at  Staxton,  col- 
lected a tumultuous  crowd  of  3000  persons.  A party  of  this 
ferocious  rabble  went  to  the  house  of  a Mr.  White,  and  took 
him  and  Clapton,  his  wife^s  brother ; Mr.  Richard  Savage,  a 
merchant  of  York,  whom  Drake  supposed  to  have  been  the 
sherifl*;  and  Berry,  a servant  of  Sir  William  Mildmay,  out  of  their 
beds,  and  carried  them  upon  the  Wolds,  near  Seamer,  wheie 
they  barbarously  murdered  them,  and  left  their  naked  bodies  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  The  Lord  President  sent  a detach- 
ment from  York  against  the  insurgents,  with  a general  pardon 
to  those  who  should  immediately  return  to  their  duty.  On  this 
most  of  them  dispersed  ; but  Dale,  Stevenson,  Ombler,  and  six 
other  of  the  ringleaders,  refusing  the  offered  mercy,  were  soon 
after  taken  and  carried  to  York,  where  they  were  tried  and  ex- 
ecuted. * 

HUTTON  BUSHEL, 

A VILLAGE  about  six  miles  south-west  from  Scarbrough 
derives  Hs  name  from  the  Bused  family,  which  came  into 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  obtained  considerable 
possessions  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  now  adorned  with  the 
elegant  mansion  of  Mrs.  Osbaldeston,  situated  on  a rising  ground 
near  the  road  leading  from  Scarbrough  to  Malton  and  York.  In 
the  church,  which  is  close  to  the  mansion,  is  a marble  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Richard  Osbaldeston,  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Osbaldeston,  Esq.  of  Hunmanby,  in  the  East  Riding, 

B b 4 and 
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and  Bishop  of  London,  who  died  in  1764;  besides  some  others 
of  a more  recent  date. 

WIKEHAM 

Is  situated  seven  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Scarbrough,  in  the 
road  to  Malton  and  York.  At  the  western  extremity  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  tower,  said  to  be  remains  of  a chapel  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Helen.  The  parish  church  is  a neat  and  commo- 
dious structure,  having  been  repaired  and  embellished  by  the 
liberality  of  Richard  Langley,  Esq.  the  worthy  lord  of  the 
manor. 

At  this  place  was  formerly  a priory,  of  which  some  venerable 
Gothic  ruins  remain.  It  was  founded  by  Pain  Fitz-Osbert, 
about  the  year  1 153,  the  eighteenth  Stephen,  for  nuns  of  the  Cis- 
tercian order,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Flelen. 
At  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  there  were  nine  religious  in  this 
house,  and  its  revenues  were  valued  at  25/.  1?5.  6d.  per  annum. 

In  the  year  1543,  the  thirty-fifth  Henry  the  Eighth,  this  reli- 
gious house  was  granted  to  Francis  Poole,  to  whom  the  king 
afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  gave  licence  to  alienate  the  manor 
of  Wikeham  and  its  appurtenances,  to  Ricliard  Hutchinson  and 
his  heirs.  * But  in  the  year  1546  the  rectory,  wuth  all  the 
tythes  of  demesne  lands,  was  granted  by  the  king  to  William 
Ramsden,  to  wdiom  he  soon  after  gave  licence  to  alienate  it  to 
the  said  Richard  Hutchinson,  whose  descendants  are  the  pre- 
sent possessors  ; but  the  family  name  was  changed  to  that  of 
Langley. 

The  mansion-house,  which  is  near  the  ruins  of  the  old  abbey, 
and  a little  to  the  westward  of  the  village,  is  a spacious  modern 
building  erected  in  an  elegant  style;  and  the  plantations  judi- 
ciously dispersed  have  a beautiful  appearance ; but  the  neigh- 
bouring low  grounds,  called  the  Carrs,  present  a disagreeable 
aspect. 

BROMPTON, 

Burton's  Monast.  fol.  255. 
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A VILLAGE  eight  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Scarbrough;  is 
said  to  have  once  been  a residence  of  the  Northumbrian  kin^^'s. 

o 

The  foundations  of  an  ancient  building  are  still  visible  on  an 
eminence,  called  Castle-hill,  now  surrounded  by  venerable  pines, 
planted  by  the  late  Sir  George  Cayley,  Bart.  * This  estate, 
together  with  Ayton  and  others,  came  into  the  Cliflbrd  family  by 
the  marriage  of  John  Lord  Cliflbrd  with  Margaret,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Henry  de  Bromflete.  At  present  it  belongs  to  the 
Caleys,  a very  ancient  and  honourable  family.  They  were  for- 
merly of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  where  Hugh  de  Cayley  was  a 
person  of  note  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First;  and  it  is  up- 
wards of  two  centuries  since  they  settled  at  Brompton.  In  the 
year  1661,  William,  the  head  of  this  liouse,  was,  for  his  service? 
to  two  successive  sovereigns,  Charles  the  First  and  Second, 
created  a baronet ; having  twenty  years  before  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  His  son.  Sir  William,  the  second  baronet, 
was  nominated  one  of  the  aldermen  of  Scarbrough  in  the  charter 
granted  thirty-sixth  Charles  the  Second.  He  filled  the  office 
of  mayor  in  1686,  and  died  in  1708.  Sir  Arthur  Cayley,  his  son, 
the  third  baronet,  died  in  1727.  Sir  George,  his  only  surviving 
son  and  successor,  was  a very  useful  magistrate  for  a long  series 
of  years  : he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  A.  D.  1790  ; and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son.  Sir  Thomas,  who  survived  him  only  six  months, 
leaving  issue  the  present  Sir  George  and  four  daughters.  The 
late  Sir  George  Caley  left  several  sons,  highly  esteemed  in  their 
respective  vocations ; the  church,  the  navy,  agriculture  and 
commerce,  f 

Brompton  is  usually  considered  as  the  birth-place  of  John  de 
Brompton,  the  English  historian,  whose  chronicle  commencing 
with  the  arrival  of  Austin  in  558,  and  ending  wuth  the  death  of 

Richard 


* Hinderwell’s  Hist.  Scarbrough,  p.  303  and  304. 
f p .305. 
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Richard  the  First,  is  published  among  the  X Scriptores.  Ac- 
cording to  Charlton,  be  took  the  habit  of  a benedictine  monk, 
and  lived  twenty  years  in  the  abbey  of  Whitby.  The  chronicle 
is  chiefly  valuable  for  giving  the  Saxon  laws  at  large  ; and  being 
very  copious  on  Saxon  aflairs  ; but  it  is  greatly  doubted  whether 
Brompton  was  the  author. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a man  of  extraordinary  genius  and 
great  erudition  ; yet  the  time  in  which  he  lived  is  not  ascertained, 
and  critics  disagree  very  much  concerning  him  and  bis  work. 


EBBERSTON, 

A VILLAGE  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Brompton,  and  about 
eleven  miles  from  Scarbrough ; is  adorned  with  a small  but 
elegant  country-seat,  constructed  on  the  plan  of  a Roman  villa, 
for  the  rural  retreat  of  one  of  the  Hotham  family. 

It  is  situated  about  a mile  to  the  north  of  the  York  road,  at 
the  foot  of  a fine  eminence,  decorated  with  an  amphitheatre  of 
plantations ; and  a small  sheet  of  water  rushing  down  the  decli- 
vity and  falling  in  cascades  behind  the  house,  round  which  it  k 
conveyed  by  an  aqueduct,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  ; which  the  villa,  the  groves,  the  church,  and  the  scattered 
cottages,  all  concur  to  render  picturesque  and  delightful. 

On  the  hill  above  the  house  is  a small  cave  in  a rock,  called  by 
the  country  people,  llfrid’s  hole ; a corrupt  name  for  Alfred^s 
cave.  Tradition  informs  us,  that  Alfred,  King  of  Northumber- 
land, being  wounded  in  the  battle  near  this  place,  escaped  his 
pursuers  and  took  shelter  in  this  cave  ; from  whence  he  was  con- 
veyed the  next  day  to  Little  Driffield,  in  the  East  Riding,  where 
he  died  and  was  buried.  And  the  name  of  Bloody  Close,"’  by 
which  a piece  of  ground  at  the  west  end  of  the  village  is  called,  is 
a strong  indication,  that  a battle  has  been  fought  at  this  place,  f 

About 

f The  writer  of  this  volume,  who  has  been  many  times  at  Ebberston,  must 
acknowledge,  that  he  could  never  observe  much  consistency  in  the  traditions 
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About  the  year  1?90,  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  Bart,  tbc  worthy 
proprietor  of  this  estate,  erected,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  cave,  a plain  structure  of  rude  stones,  in  me- 
mory of  this  Northumbrian  king-,  who,  from  the  inscription  in 
the  church  of  Little  Driffield,  appears  to  have  died  A.  D.  705,  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  The  commemorative  monument 
erected  at  Ebberston  is  of  a circular  form,  and  crowned  with  a 
dome. 


EAST  RIDINCx. 

The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  the 
west  by  the  little  river  Hertford  and  the  Derwent,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  North  Riding  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Stamford 
Bridge.  An  irregular  line  from  the  Derwent  to  the  Ouse,  com- 
mencing about  a mile  above  Stamford  Bridge,  and  joining  the 
latter  river,  about  a mile  below  York,  form  the  rest  of  the  boun- 
dary between  the  two  Ridings.  From  that  place,  the  East 
Riding  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  west  by  the  Ouse, 
which  divides  it  from  the  West  Riding.  On  the  south  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Humber,  and  on  the  east  by  the  German 
ocean. 

This  Riding  is  divided  into  the  following  Wapentakes ; 

DICKERING, 

BUCKROSE, 

HARTHILL, 

HOLDERNESS, 

HOWDENSHIRE, 

OUSE  AND  DiSRWBNT, 

AND  THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTY  OF  KINGSTON  UPON  HULL. 

The  Riding  contains  three  boroughs : Hedon,  Hull,  and  Be- 
verley. 

Face 

that  prevail  in  this  neighbourhood;  but  this  is  not  be  wondered  at,  smee  the 
history  of  those  transactions  it  not  less  obscure. 
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Face  of  the  country.— This  division  of  Yorkshire,  although 
it  displays  a great  variety  of  aspect,  is  far  less  conspicuously 
marked  with  the  bold  features  of  nature,  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  country.  But  if  it  contains  no  scenery  that  can  be  called  truly 
romantic,  some  parts  of  the  Riding  are  beautifully  picturesque, 
and  adbrd  very  extensive  and  even  magnificent  prospects,  espe- 
cially where  the  sea  or  the  Flumber  enters  into  the  view.  From 
its  topographical  appearance,  it  may  be  considered  as  three  dif- 
ferent districts  : the  Wolds,  which  are  lofty  ranges  of  hills,  ex- 
tending almost  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  limits  of  the 
Riding ; and  the  two  level  tracts  which  lie  to  the  east  and  the  west 
of  that  elevated  country. 

The  level  tract  along  the  coast  may  be  said  to  begin  at  Filey, 
the  northern  limit  of  the  East  Riding.  As  far  however  as  Brid- 
lington, the  face  of  the  country  is  diversified  with  lofty  swells, 
and  the  Wolds,  in  some  places,  extend  to  the  coast,  which  near 
the  villages  of  S^eeton,  Bempton,  and  Flamborough,  rises  in 
cliffs  of  a 100  or  even  of  a 150  yaixls  in  perpendicular  height. 
At  Bridlington,  the  country  sinks  into  a flat,  which  continues  for 
eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  southward,  without  almost  any  varia- 
tion. At  about  the  distance  of  seven  miles  to  the  south  of  Bridling- 
ton, begins  the  wapentake  of  Holderness,the  eastern  part  of  which, 
■towards  the  sea-coast,  is  a finely  variegated  country ; but  the  west- 
ern edge  is  a fenny  tract,  of  about  four  miles  in  breadth,  extend- 
ing nearly  twenty  miles  in  length,  to  the  banks  of  the  Hum- 
ber. The  southern  part  of  Holderness  also  falls  into  marshes 
bordering  on  that  vast  river,  or  aestuary ; and  the  county  termi- 
^ nates  in  a point  at  Spurnhead,  the  ocellum  promontorium”  of 
Ptolemy.  In  almost  every  part  of  Holderness,  the  prospects  are 
rendered  more  agreeable  by  a view  of  the  Yorkshire,  and  in  some 
places  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds ; one  or  the  other  of  which, 
and  sometimes  both,  make  a beautiful  appearance  from  every 
elevation.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  district,  clay  and  loom 
are  the  predominant  soils. 

The  Wolds  are  a magnificent  assemblage  of  chalky  hills,  ex- 
tending, as  already  observed,  nearly  from  the  northern  to  the 

southern 
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»mithern  extremity  of  the  East  Riding.  The  ascent  to  them  in 
somewhat  steep,  except  on  the  eastern  side,  where  they  rise  in 
gentle  and  successive  swells,  presenting  a beautiful  aspect  to- 
wards the  flat  country.  But  their  height,  which,  in  the  most 
elevated  parts,  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  600  feet,  is  inconsider- 
able, when  compared  with  that  of  the  eastern ; and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  western  moors  in  the  north,  and  the  hills  of  Craven, 
in  the  West  Riding.  Many  parts,  however,  of  the  Wolds, 
afford  magnificent  and  delightful  prospects.  From  their 
northern  edge  the  vale  of  the  Derwent  is  seen  extended  below, 
like  a map,  and  beyond  it  the  black  moors  towards  Whitby 
rising  in  sublime  grandeur.  The  western  hills  command  an 
extensive  view  of  the  southern  part  of  the  vale  of  York,  reaching 
far  beyond  that  city,  into  the  West  Riding;  and  the  eastern 
elevations  afford  a beautiful  prospect,  in  some  places  of  the 
German  Ocean,  and  in  others  of  Holderness,  rising  with  a very 
gentle  sv/ell  from  the  intervening  tract  of  fenny  land,  called  the 
Carrs.  But  the  southern  edge  of  the  Wolds  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  its  prospects.  From 
several  of  the  elevated  points  between  the  Humber  and  the 
high  road  from  Kirk-Ella  by  Riplingham  to  Cave,  York- 
Minster,*  Howden  Church,  &c.  on  the  west,  and  Flambrough 
Head,  Bridlington  Priory,  Beverley  Minster,  the  churches  of 
Hull  and  Hedon,  towards  the  east,  may  be  distinctly  seen.  The 
eastern  part  of  this  elevated  district  skirting  the  Humber,  com- 
mands a most  magnificent  view  of  that  vast  aestuary,  extending, 
to  the  south-east  till  it  vanishes  in  the  horizon.  It  presents 
to  the  eye  an  interesting  spectacle  of  numerous  vessels  trading 
to  the  port  of  Hull ; while  that  opulent  and  commercial  town, 
in  its  low  situation,  close  to  the  banks,  and  surrounded  with 
the  masts  of  its  shipping  in  the  docks,  seems  to  rise,  like  Venice, 
out  of  the  water ; and  the  farther  distances  are  filled  with  a 
view  of  the  shores  of  Holderness  and  Lincolnshire.  The  western 
hills  towards  Cave,  afford  a very  extensive  prospect  over  an 

immense 

* From  some  stations  in  this  tract,  the  cathedrals  of  York  and  Lincoln  are 
said  to  be  at  once  distinctly  \TL8ible, 
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immense  level,  terminating  in  the  high  lands  of  the  Wesr' 
Riding,  faintly  appearing  in  the  horizon ; and  more  towards 
the  south,  the  large  rivers  Trent  and  Ouse  meeting  at  right 
angles,  and  forming  a junction  where  the  lofty  promontory  of 
Aukborough  overlooks  the  adjacent  country.  The  whole  taken 
together,  compose  a scenery,  which,  for  beauty  and  grandeur, 
can  scarcely  be  exceeded. 

The  extent  of  the  district  called  the  Wolds,  is  variously 
estimated  : that  part  called  the  North  Wolds,  which  may  be 
considered  as  terminating  in  a line  drawn  from  Driffield  to 
Pocklington,  has  by  some  been  computed  at  about  307,000 
acres ; but,  in  taking  the  whole  extent  to  its  southern  extremity, 
400,000  acres  will  not  seem  ihuch  too  high  a calculation. 

“ The  surface  is  generally  divided  into  easy  extensive  swells 
and  plains,  with  many  intervening  deep  dales  or  vallies.  The  soil 
is  commonly  a free  and  rather  light  loam,  with  a mixture  of  a 
chalky  gravel ; some  parts  are  very  shallow  : it  also  contains 
a deeper  and  more  kindly  loam,  a lighter  sandy  mixture  upon 
a chalk. 

The  third  natural  division  of  the  East  Riding  extends  from 
the  western  foot  of  the  Wolds  to  the  boundaries  of  the  North 
and  West  Ridings.  This  tract  of  land,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  levels,  is  every  where  flat  and  unpicturesque.  The  soil  is 
in  some  parts  clayey,  in  others,  sandy.  An  extensive  sandy, 
and  in  some  places  moorish  tract,  runs  through  the  middle ; 
but  near  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  and  the  Ouse,  it  is  chiefly 
a clayey  loam,  and  in  some  places  a very  strong  clay  ; the 
latter  chiefly  predominates  from  Gilberdyke  to  Howdon,  and  ex- 
tends quite  to  the  Ouse : the  country  is  here  overspread  with 
villages  and  hamlets,  but  is  extremely  dirty  and  disagreeable. 

Agriculture,  &c.— There  are  few  parts  of  England  where 
greater  ^improvements  have  been  made,  or  where  agriculture 
is  brought  to  a higher  degree  of  perfection,  or  conducted  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  than  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshh-e. 

The 

* See  description  of  the  Wolds  in  Mr.  Leatham’s  Agricultural  Report  of  ttw 
Kast  Riding. 
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The  farms,  especially  on  the  Wolds,  and  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Holderness,  are  generally  large,  from  two  or  three  hundred 
to  above  a thousand  pounds  rent  per  annum,  and  small  farms 
are  rarely  to  be  found.*  Their  most  frequent  occurrence  is  in 
the  Levels,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Wolds,  towards  York.  The 
rents  vary  from  ten  or  fifteen  shillings  to  four  or  five  pounds  per 
acre,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  situation.  Near  Hedon  some  of  the  ground  is  let  at  four 
or  five  guineas,  and  some  in  the  vicinity  of  Hull  at  eight  to 
ten  pounds  per  acre.  In  the  Holderness  marshes,  and  Sunk 
Island,  which  is  contiguous,  the  lands  are  rented  as  high  as 
from  2/.  2s.  to  21.  lOs.  or  more  per  acre ; yet  from  the  goodness 
of  the  soil,  and  the  improved  mode  of  agriculture,  the  farmers 
are  rich,  and  live  in  an  elegant  stile.  In  the  low  grounds  called 
the  Carrs,  adjoining  to  the  river  Hull,  such  improvements  have 
been  made  by  drainage,  as  half  a century  ago  would  have  been 
deemed  impossible.  Extensive  tracts  of  land,  formerly  flooded 
a great  part  of  the  year,  and  producing  scarcely  any  thing 
but  rushes,  and  a little  coarse  grass,  are  now  covered  with 
abundant  crops  of  grain ; and  the  value  of  the  soil  has  been, 
increased  in  a tenfold  proportion. 

On  the  Wolds  very  great  improvements  have  taken  place. 
About  half  a century  ago  wheat  was  unknown  m this  district ; 
barley  and  oats  were  the  only  kinds  of  grain  that  were  pro- 
duced ; and  of  the  former  was  made  all  the  bread  used  by 
the  inhabitants. f But  at  this  time  the  valleys  and  declivities 
of  the  hills  wave  with  plentiful  crops  of  wheat ; and  neither 
servants  nor  labourers  will  eat  barley  bread.  The  mode  of  con- 
verting the  old  sheep-lands  on  the  Wolds  into  tillage,  is  mostly 
by  paring  and  burning,  after  which  a crop  of  turnips  is  gene- 
rally produced.  This  is  sometimes  followed  by  oat.s,  and  some- 
times by  barley,  and  seeds  (clover,  &c.)  for  mowing  or  eating; 

and 

'*  Mr.  C.  Nicholson,  of  Swinekill,  in  the  parish  of  Hutton  CrafLswick,  farmed 
to  the  amount  of  about  1,700/.  rent  per  annum. 

f This  -was  particularly  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilham,  Rudston, 
■and  many  other  places  with  which  the  writer  of  this  volume  Is  acquainted. 
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and  the  ground  having  thus  lain  a year  or  two,  is  ploughed  up 
for  wheat.  In  the  Carrs,  the  Holderness  marshes,  and  Sunk 
Island,  when  the  old  lands  are  broken  up,  the  mode  has  ge- 
nerally been,  that  of  sowing  rape  for  the  first  crop.  In  the 
Carrs,  the  practice  of  paring  and  burning  is  universal : in  Sunk 
Island,  and  the  marshes,  the  sward  is  often  ploughed  without 
undergoing  that  process.  The  rabbit  warrens,  which,  in  the 
more  uncultivated  state  of  the  Wolds,  formed  a prominent  fea- 
ture, are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  largest  now  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  is  the  property  of  General  Foord'Bowes,  of  Cow- 
lam;  but  this  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  share  the  fate  ol 
many  others  that  have  been  ploughed  out,  as  warrens  give  an  air 
of  desolation  to  an  estate,  and  are  a troublesome  neighbourhood 
to  those  immediately  adjoining. 

But  in  proportion  to  the  extirpation  of  rabbits,  the  breed  of 
sbeep  has  been  improved  by  crosses  from  the  Leicestershire ; and 
one  flock  entire,  of  the  South  Down,  has  been  introduced  by 
Humphrey  Osbaideston,  Esq.  of  Hunmanby.  The  gentlemen 
of  this  part  of  the  Riding,  indeed,  pay  a laudable  attention  to 
agricultural  improvements.  Tallon  Sykes,  Esq.  brother  to  Sir 
Mark  Masterman  Sykes,  bart.  is  amongst  the  first  breeders  of 
rams,  Leicestershire  entire,  which  he  lets  every  year  at  a great 
price.  The  sheep  walks  are  generally  on  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  Wolds;  and  Mr.  Leatham  says,  perhaps  with  some 
degree  of  exaggeration,  that  “ although  the  fertile  plain  may- 
boast  of  its  mild  air,  meandering  streams,  and  luxuriant  produce, 
yet  it  is  not  of  greater  importance  than  this  district,  and  must 
even  yield  to  it,  on  account  of  the  numerous  flocks  these  pastures 
support.  * Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  Rural  Economy,  observes, 
that  should  the  day  arrive  when  the  higher  swells  shall  be 
crowned  with  wood,  and  the  intervening  vales  be  covered  with 
living  fences,  forming  enclosures  of  eight  or  ten  acres,  the  climate 
of  the  Wolds  will  be  rendered  some  degrees  of  latitude  more  con- 
genial than  it  is  at  present ; and  the  produce  be  increased  in  a 
duplicate  ratio. ^ It  is  difficult  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
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tioii  ill  its  full  extent.  But,  it  is  certain,  that  very  great  improve- 
ments h^ve  already  been  made,  both  by  inclosures,  and  planta- 
tions. Inclosures  have  of  late  years  become  almost  general ; 
and  probably^  in  a short  space  of  time,  very  few  fields  in  this 
district  will  be  left  open.  On  the  Wold  soif  quick-set  fences 
grow  remarkably  well,  if  taken  care  of  the  first  two  or  three 
years.  The  late  Sir  Christopher  Sykes,  baronet,  was  one  of  the 
first  that  planted  on  the  Wolds,  to  any  great  extent.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  laudable  exertions,  Sledmefe,  as  will  hereafter 
be  more  particularly  observed,  is  now  surrounded  with  thriving 
plantations  of  Scotch  and  spruce  furs,  larch,  beech,  ash,  &cc.  to 
the  amount  of  some  hundreds  of  acres.  The  late  Sir  George 
Strickland,  Bart,  planted  much  ground  at  Boynton,  near  Brid- 
lington. Humphrey  Osbaldeston,  of  Hunmanby,  Esquire,  has 
also  formed  some  flourishing  plantations.  To  the  names  of 
these  improvers  of  the  Wolds  may  be  added  that  of  Edward 
Topham,  Esq.  whose  seat,  at  Wold-cottage,  exhibits  a proof  of 
what  may  be  done  by  the  exertion  of  genius  and  taste  : the 
estate  has  not  been  above  twenty  years  in  his  possession ; and, 
in  respect  of  farming  and  planting,  the  whole  is  his  own  crea- 
tion. 

The  improvements  now  the  most  wanted  on  the  Wolds,  are 
g‘ood  high-roads.  These,  indeed,  are  in  as  bad  a state  as  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, as  materials  are  in  great  plenty.  A stratum  of  chalk  as 
a foundation,  well  covered  with  gravel,  is  found  to  be  the  best 
and  most  durable  composition  for  roads  ; and  these  materials 
every  where  abovind  on  the  Wolds.  Good  roads,  and  a little 
more  planting,  in  well-chosen  situations,  with  the  agricultural 
^ improvements,  which  have  already  taken  place,  would  render 
this  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  beautiful  districts  in  England^ 

The  extensive  level,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Wolds 
to  the  western  limits  of  the  Riding,  has  also  received  great  im- 
, provements  by  drainage,  enclosures,  and  the  new  mode  of  agri  - 
culture. Within  less  than  thirty  years,  the  vast  commons  of 
i Wallinfen  and  Bishopsoil,  containing  upwards  of  9,00Q  acres, 
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have  been  enclosed  and  cultivated,  besides  several  others  of  in- 
ferior extent ; and  a vast  and  dreary  waste,  full  of  swamps  and 
broken  grounds,  which,  in  foggy  or  stormy  weather,  could  not 
be  crossed  wdthout  danger,  is  now  covered  with  well-built  farm- 
houses, and  intersected  i\i  various  directions  with  roads,  of 
which  some  are  in  a very  good  state.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  plain,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  principal 
roads but  many  of  the  by-ianes  and  cross-roads  are  yet  in  very 
bad  condition,  from  the  scarcity  of  materials,  and  the  difficulty 
with  which  they  are  procured,  in  places  at  a distance  from 
^he  Ouse  and  Derwent ; yet,  in  these  unfavourable  situations, 
considerable  efforts  are  made ; and  in  some  townships  recourse 
has  been  had  to  the  expedient  of  burning  brick  to  serve  in- 
stead of  stone,  for  the  foundation  of  highw^ays.*  In  the  rich 
and  strong  lands  about  Howden,  considerable  quantities  of  flax, 
and  also  of  beans  are  produced.  The  whole  of  this  level,  as 
\veil  as  the  rest  of  the  East  Biding,  is  a considerable  corn  coun- 
try. Although  there  is  no  extensive  w oods  between  the  Wolds 
and  the  Ouse,  there  are  abundance  of  plantations  and  trees  in 
the  hedge-rows  of  old  inclosures.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
too  much  wood  to  have  any  good  effect  in  so  level  a country, 
as  it  tends  to  make  the  air  damp,  and  to  prevent  the  roads  from 
drying.  The  East  as  well  as  the  North  Riding,  is  famous  for 
the  breeding  and  making  up  of  horses. 

The  climate  of  the  East  Riding  admits  of  some  variation,  being 
colder  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  the  Wolds, 
which  break  the  force  of  the  cold  and  raw  winds  from  the 
German  ocean.  Near  the  coast,  the  country  is  exposed  to  fogs 
from  the  sea  and  the  Humber  : on  the  W olds,  the  air  is  much 
sharper,  and  the  snow  lies  longer,  by  reason  of  their  elevation. 
The  levels,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Riding,  enjoy  a milder 
climate,  by  being  sheltered  from  the  easterly  winds. 

Noblemen 

* The  bricks  thus  burned  for  the  highways  are  not  of  the  statute  form,  but 
are  made  in  irregular  lumps,  so  that  they  cannot  be  converted  to  the  purpose  of 
huiUling,  and  are  consequently  exempted  fromi  the  payment  of  any  duty  ov  tax. 
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Noblemen  and  gentlemens'*  seats  in  the  east  riding. 

Londesbrough,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Mai  ket  Weighton,  five 
miles  from  Pocklington  . . Dukt  of  Devonshire. 

Wressle,  four  miks  from  Howden^  six  miles  and  a half  from 
Selby  ......  Earl  of  Egremont. 

Birdsab  four  miles  from  Malton,  eight  miles  from  Sledmere. 

Lord  Middleton. 

Molme-on-Spalding-moor,  six  miks  from  Market-Weighton, 
seven  miles  and  a half  from  Howden 

Lord  Stourton,  Rev.  Dean  of  Peierhorough. 

Holme  House  . . Bernard  Clarkson,  Esq. 

Addkthorpe,  five  miks  from  Malton,  fourteen  miks  from  York 

Joseph  Field,  Esq. 

Aldbrough,  eight  miks  from  Hedon^  thirteen  miles  from  Hull 

Scott,  Esq. 

Addlerthorpe,  two  miks  from  Pocklington,  eight  miles  from 
Market-Weighton  . ...  J.  Duesberrj/,  Esq. 

Bell-hall,  five  miles  from  York,  ten  miles  from  Selby 

H.  J.  Baines,  Esq. 

Benningholme  Grange,  seven  miles  from  Beverley,  ten  miks 
from  Hull  . . ...  J.  Harrison,  Esq. 

Bessingby,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Bridlington,  ten  miles 
from  Driffield  . ....  H.  Hudson,  Esq. 

Bolton,  three  miks  from  Pocklington,  ten  miles  from  York 

Rev.  John  Menithorpe. 

Boynton,  three  miles  from  Bridlington,  eleven  miles  from 
Driffield  . . . Sir  William  Strickland,  Bart. 

Brantingham,  two  miles  from  S.  Cave,  twelve  miles  from  Hull 

J.  Broadlep,  Esq. 

Buckton-hall,  five  miles  from  Bridlington,  five  miles  from 
Hunmanby  ....  Sir  W.  Foulis,  Bart. 

Burton-Agnes,  five  miks  and  a half  from  Bridlington,  six  miles 
and  a half  from  Driffield  . Sir  Francis  Boynton,  Bart. 

Bishop-Burton,  two  miks  and  a half  from  Beverley,  seven 
miles  and  a half  from  Market-Weighton  R.  Waits,  Esq. 

Burton  Constable,  five  miks  from  Hedon,  nine  miles  from 
Hull  .....  Francis  Constable,  Esq. 
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Cherry  Burton,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Beverley,  nine 
miles  from  Market  Weighton  . Burton  Fowler,  Esq. 

Camerton,  three  miles  from  Hedon,  seven  miles  from  Patring- 
ton  ......  Edivard  Ombler,  Esq. 

Catfoss,  nine  miles  from  Beverley,  fourteen  miles  from  Brid^ 
iington  ....  • . R.  Bethel,  Esq. 

Cave  Castle,  twelve  miles  and  a half  from  Howden,  twelve 
miles  and  a half  from  Hull  - - H.  B.  Barnard,  Esq. 

Cotham,  five  miles  from  Driffield,  eleven  miles  from  Bridling- 
ton . . . . R.  Knowsley,  Esq. 

Cottingham,  five  miles  from  Hull,  six  miles  from  Beverly 

Geo.  Knoivsley,  Esq. 

Here  also  several  of  the  opulent  merchants  of  Hull  have  coun- 
try-seats. 

Cottingham  Castle,  1 mile  west  from  Cottingham 

T,  Thompson,  Esq.  M.  P.  Hull. 

Dalton,  South,  six  miles  from  Beverley;*  six  miles  from  Market 
Weighton  ....  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  Bart. 

Ella,  Kirk,  five  miles  and  a half  from  Hull,  seven  miles  and  a 
half  from  South  Cave  R.  C.  Pease,  Esq.  andJ.  Sykes,  Esq. 

Ella,  West,  six  miles  from  Hull,  seven  miles  from  S.  Cave. 

Rev.  J.  Sykes. 

At  Kirk  Ella,  and  West  Ella,  several  of  the  opulent  merchants 
of  Hull,  have  places  of  residence. 

Elvington,  seven  miles  from  York,  seven  miles  and  a half 
from  Pocklington  ....  Charles  Bio  is.  Esq. 

Escrick,  six  miles  from  York,  eight  miles  from  Selby 

Richard  Thompson,  Esq. 

Etton,  four  miles  from  Beverley,  seven  miles  from  Market 
Weighton  . . Lady  Legard  and  H.  Grimston,  Esq. 

Everingham,  five  miles  from  Market  Weighton,  five  miles 
from  Pocklington  . . . Maxwell  Constable,  Esq. 

Falconer^s-hall,  Foxholes,  ten  miles  from  Bridlington,  twelve 
miles  from  Scarbrough  . , . . Col.  Thornton. 

Fangfoss,  four  miles  from  Pocklington,  nine  miles  from  York 

Mrs.  Over  end. 

Ferriby/ 
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Ferriby,  five  miles  from  S.  Cave,  seven  miles  from  Hull 

Si7'  H.  Etherington,  Bart,  and  J.  C.  Broadley,  Esq. 

Foxholes,  ten  miles  from  Driffield,  eleven  miles  from  Scar- 
brough .....  Rev.  Christopher  Sj/kes. 

Fulford  Gate,  one  mile  and  a half  from  York 

Thomas  Wilson,  Esq. 

Fulford  Water,  two  miles  and  a half  from  York 

John  Kay,  Esq. 

Ganton,  one  mile  from  Hunmanby,  eleven  miles  from'  Scarb, 

Sir  Digby  Legat'd , Bart. 

Grimston  Garth,  ten  miles  from  Hedon,  fourteen  miles  from 
Hull  ......  T.  Grimston,  Esq. 

Hayton,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Poeklington,  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  Market  Weighton  , R.  Cover  dale.  Esq. 

Heslerton  West,  nine  miles  from  Malton,  nine  miles  from 
Sledmere  .....  John  Robinson  Foulis,  Esq. 

Heslington,  two  miles  from  York,  eleven  miles  and  a half  from 
Poeklington  ....  Henry  Yarburgh,  Esq. 

Hessle- Wood-House,  five  miles  from  Hull,  seven  miles  and  a 
half  from  South  Cave  . . J.  Robinsoti  Pease,  Esq. 

Hornsea,  fourteen  miles  from  Beverley,  fifteen  miles  from 
Hedon  .......  Peter  Acklam,  Esq. 

Hotham,  three  miles  from  South  Cave,  five  miles  from  Market 
Weighton  ....  R.  Christie  Burton,  Esq. 

Houghton,  six  miles  from  South  Cave,  three  miles  from  Mar- 
ket Weighton  ....  Philip  Langdale,  Esq. 

Howsham,  eight  miles  from  Malton,  twelve  miles  from  York 

Henry  Cholmley,  Esq. 

Hull  Bank,  three  miles  from  Hull,  six  miles  from  Beverley. 

Hunmanby,  ten  miles  from  Scarbrough,  ten  miles  from 
Bridlington  ....  H.  B.  Osbaldeston,  Esq. 

Kilnwick  Percy,  two  miles  from  Poeklington,  nine  miles  from 
Market  Weighton  . . . . Robert  Denison,  Esq. 

Kilnwick,  seven  miles  and  a half  from  Driffield,  eight  miles  from 
Beverley  . . ...  Thomas  Grimston,  Esq. 

Langton,  three  miles  and  a half  from  Malton,  nine  miles  from 
Sledmere  . . ...  Thomas  Norcliffc  E.sq. 
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Lockington,  six  miles  and  a half  from  Beverley,  eight  miles 
and  a half  from  Driffield  . . . Rev.  Francis  Lvnd^. 

Marton,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Bridlington,  fourteen  miles 
and  a half  from  Driffield  . . . Ralph  Creyke,  Esq 

Melburn,  five  miles  from  Pocklington,  nine  miles  from  Market 
Weighton  . . . . Sir  Henry  Vavasour,  Bart. 

Melton,  five  miles  from  S.  Cave,  nine  miles  from  Hull 

B.  Blaydes,  Esq. 

Melton  Hill,  five  miles  and  a half  from  S.  Cave,  nine  miles  and 
a half  from  Hull  ....  J.  S.  Williamson,  Esq. 

Moorby,  five  miles  and  a half  from  York,  nine  miles  from 
Selby  . . . . . . Rev.  Thomas  Preston. 

Naburn,  four  miles  from  York,  eleven  miles  from  Selby 

George  Palmes,  Esq. 

Neswick,  six  miles  from  Driffield,  ten  miles  from  Malton 

John  Grimston,  Esq. 

Xewland,  two  miles  from  Hull,  seven  miles  from  Beverley 

B.  B.  Haworth,  Esq. 

Newton,  eight  miles  from  Malton,  eight  miles  from  Sledmere 

Sir  W.  Strickland,  Bart. 

Norton,  one  mile  from  Malton  Thomas  Norcliffe,  Esq^ 

Paul  High,  three  miles  from  Hedon,  seven  miles  from  Pattring- 
ioii  .......  Hugh  Blaydes,  Esq. 

Pockthorpe,  four  miles  from  Driffield,  ten  miles  and  a half 
from  Bridlington  .....  Rev.  John  Watts. 

Bagwell,  five  miles  from  Beverley,  six  miles  and  a half  from 
Hull  . . . i . . . Daniel  Sykes,  Esq. 

Biccall,  five  miles  and  a half  from  Selby,  nine  miles  and  a half 
from  York  . . Toft  Richardson,  Esq. 

Rise,  ten  miles  from  Hull,  twenty  miles  from  Bridlington 

3Trs.  Bethel. 

Riseome  Garth,  four  miles  from  Patrington,  thirteen  miles 
from  Hedon  ....  Geo.  Sherivood,  Esq, 

Saltmarsh,  four  miles  from  Howden,  fourteen  miles  from  S. 
Cave  ......  Philip  Saltmarsh,  Esq. 

Scampston,  six  miles  from  Malton,  nine  miles  from  Sledmere. 

Settrington, 
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Settrington,  four  miles  from  Malton,  eight  miles  from  Sled- 
mere  . . • Sir  Mark  Master7uan  Sykes,  Bart. 

Sureby,  two  miles  from  Bridlington,  fourteen  miles  from 
Drifheld  ......  Jo/m  Greame,  Esq. 

Skipwith,  six  miles  from  Selby,  seven  miles  and  a half  from 
Howden  . . . . . . Robert  Hudson,  Esq. 

Sledrnere,  eight  miles  from  Driffield,  twelve  miles  from  Malton 
Sir  Mai'k  Masterrnan  Sykes,  Barf. 

Sunderlandwick,  two  miles  from  Driffield,  eleven  miles  from 
Beverley  ......  S.  Horner,  Esq. 

Swanland,  six  miles  and  a half  from  South  Cave,  six  miles  and 
a half  from  Hull Mrs.  Pater. 

Thorpe  Hall,  four  miles  from  Bridlington,  eight  miles  from 
Driffield  . . ' . . . William  BosviUe,  Esq. 

Tickton  Bridge,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Beverley,  eleven 
miles  and  a half  from  Hornsea  . . . Major  Coates. 

Tormond  Hail,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Selby,  seven  miles 
and  a half  from  Howden  - . . John  Burton,  Esq. 

Waplington,  three  miles  from  Pocklington,  seven  miles  from 
^larket  Weighton  . . . Thomas  Chatterton,  Esq. 

Warter  Hall,  four  miles  from  Pocklington,  six  miles  and  a half 
from  Market  Weigh  ton  . . . Lady  Pennington. 

Wassand,  eleven  miles  from  Beverley,  two  miles  from  Hornsea 

Marmaduke  Constable,  Esq. 

Watton  Abbey,  six  miles  from  Driffield,  seven  miles  from 
Beverley . Mrs.  Bethel. 

Welham,  one  mile  from  Malton,  eleven  miles  from  Sledrnere 

Robert  Bower,  Esq. 

Welton,  four  miles  from  South  Cave,  ten  miles  from  Hull 

T.  Williamson,  Esq. 

Westow,  six  miles  from  Malton,  fourteen  miles  from  York 

Joseph  Field,  Esq, 

Wilberfoss,  five  miles  from  Pocklington,  seven  miles  and  a half 
from  York  .....  Robert  Wright,  Esq. 

Willerby,  six  miles  from  Hull,  seven  miles  and  a half  from  S. 
Cave  . . . Thomas  Osborne,  Esq. 

Winestead,  two  miles  from  Pattrington,  seven  miles  and  a 
C c 4 quarter 
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quarter  from  Hedon 

Sir  Robert  D’Arcy  Hildyard,  Bart.  ^ Henry  Maisiers, 

Wold  Cottage,  eight  miles  from  Bridlington,  ten  miles  frorr> 
Driffield  . , . . . Edward  Topham,  Esq. 

Wood-House,  one  mile  from  Pocklington,  eight  miles  from 
Market  Weighton  ....  Rqjbert  Denison,  Esq. 

On  entering  the  East  Riding  from  Scarbrough,  the  first  places 
worthy  of  notice  are  Filey  and  Himmanby.  Filey  is  a fishing 
village,  situated  in  both  the  North  and  the  East  Ridings,  the 
church  being  in  the  former,  and.  the  town  in  the  latter,  at  the 
distance  of  eleven  miles  south-east  from  Scarbrough,  and  about 
two  miles  and  a half  nearly  east  from  Hunmanby.  The  situation 
of  this  village  on  the  shore  of  a spacious  hay,  having  on  the 
land-side  a pleasant  and  fertile  plain,  rising  from  Flunmanby 
towards  the  sea  in  gentle  swells,  and  covered  with  luxuriant 
crops,  is  very  agreeable.  Though  Filey,  when  seen  from  the 
Wolds,^  seems  to  stand  in  a very  deep  valley,  it  is  elevated  near 
a hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; and  the  sands  being 
smooth,  firm,  and  extensive,  it  is  resorted  to  as  a bathing  place 
by  many  who  prefer  its  retirement  before  the  elegant  amusements 
and  livelier  scenes  of  Scarbrough.  A deep  valley  or  glen  which 
separates  the  church  from  the  village,  and  runs  to  the  sea,  gives 
to  the  place  a romantic  appearance.  Near  the  bottom  of  this 
dale,  which  is  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  in  perpendicular  depth, 
is  a spring  of  excellent  water  ; and  a stone  bridge,  which  forms 
the  communication  between  the  two  opposite  declivities,  aftbrds 
a commodious  road  to  the  church.  The  village  being  chiefly  in- 
habited by  fishermen,  is  but  indifferently  built ; but  a row  of 
handsome  lodging-houses  has  been  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  strangers  vyho  resort  to  this  place  during  the  summer 
season. 

Filey  contains  between  5 and  600  inhabitants,  the  gi’eater 
part  of  which  population  is  composed  of  the  fishermen  and 
their  families.  The  fishery,  indeed,  is  carried  on  here  with 
great  spirit  and  success ; and  not  fewer  than  eight  five-men 
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j i)oats  are  usually  sent  from  Filey  to  the  herring-  fishery  at  Yar-. 

I inouth  ; a greater  number  than  is  employed  by  any  other  fishing- 
town  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  except  Staiths,  eleven  miles  to  the 
j north-west  of  Whitby. 

At  the  nor?h-eastern  extremity  of  the  bay  is  an  extraordinary 
ridge,  or  mole  of  natural  rocks,  called  Filey  Bridge,’^  which 
projects  near  half  a mile  into  the  sea,  and  is  overflowed  at  high 
water,  but  is  left  perfectly  dry  when  the  tide  is  low.  These 
rocks  are  a great  protection  to  the  bay  in  tempestuous  weathei-, 
as  the  sea  often  breaks  against  them  with  such  violence,  that 
the  foaming  waves  may  be  seen  from  Flambrough-head  and 
I Scarbrough.  Upon  the  beach,  to  the  southward,  are  found 
cornelians,  which  indeed  abound  along  this  coast,  with  pebbles 
I of  various  kinds ; and  pieces  of  amber  have  sometimes,  though 
||  rarely,  been  met  with  in  walking  on  the  sands. 

I HUNMANBY, 

i 

I About  the  midway  between  Scarbrough  and  Bridlington,  is, 

I well-built  and  pleasantly  situated,  being  surrounded  by  6,000 
I acres  of  fertile  land,  and  adorned  by  a considerable  quantity  of 
j ornamental  wood,  chiefly  growing  on  an  elevated  site,  called 
the  Castle-hill,  where  are  still  to  be  traced  the  foundations  of 
an  ancient  fortress.  From  this  place  the  ground  slopes,  with  a 
regular  and  almost  imperceptible  descent,  toward  the  beautiful 
and  picturesque  bay  of  Filey.  Hunma,nby  had  formerly  a mar- 
ket, which  was  held  on  Tuesday  ; but  has  been  long  discontinued, 
in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  increase  of  those  of  Bridling- 
ton and  Driflield,  occasioned  by  the  amelioration  of  the  port 
of  the  former,  and  the  canal  cut  from,  the  latter  place  to  the 
river  Hull. 

From  an  inquisition  taken  2d  Edward  the  First,  at  the  death 
of  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  great-great-grandson  of  Gilbert  de  Gaunt, 
uncle,  by  the  mother^’s  side,  of  the  Concpieror ; it  appears  that 
tliL'i  chieftain  held  the  manor  of  Hunmanby  by  barony  ; and  that, 
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on  the  marriage  cf  his  son  Gilbert  with  Lora  de  Baliol,  he  settled 
it  in  dowry  upon  his  new  daughter-in-law.*  This  marriage, 
however,  proving  unproductive  of  issue,  the  lordship  passed,  by 
the  union  of  his  daughter  Margaret  with  William  de  Kerdeston, 
into  the  Kerdeston  family ; and  a parliamentary  baron  of  that 
name  died  34th  Edward  the  Third,  possessed  of  the  manor  of 
Holagh,  in  Swaledale,  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Hundemanby 
one  third  of  it  also  was,  a few  years  ago,  afterwards  enjoyed, 
most  probably  in  like  manner,  through  female  derivation,  by 
John  de  Clifton,  who  engaging  in  the  crusade,  fell  at  Rhodes 
iSth  Richard  the  Second,  and  was  bequeathed  by  him,  together 
with  some  other  estates,  to  his  son  Constantine. 

These  divided  manorial  rights,  anciently  tripartite,  under  the 
names  of  Ross,f  Lennox,  and  Rossmore,  are  now'^  united  to- 
gether, with  the  propeaty  of  mere  than  two-thirds  of  the  town- 
ship, in  the  hands  of  Humphrey  Osbaldeston,  Esquire,  who 
has  recently,  by  building  new  farm-houses,  and  making  nu- 
merous plantations,  as  well  as  by  embellishing  the  grounds 
more  immediately  contiguous  to  his  residence,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  and  ornament  of  the  estate.  The 
mansion  house  is  an  ancient  structure,  adorned  with  modern 
embellishments ; the  gardens  are  spacious,  and  the  plantations 
flourishing.  A sumptuous  monument,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  in  the  parish  church,  commemorates  those  of  the  Os- 
baldeston family,  who  died  within  the  last  century,  from  William 
Osbaldeston,  Esquire,  who  died  A.  D,  1707,  and  whose  name  was 

inserted 

* This  favored  leader,  the  first  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  who  was  endowed  by  his 
royal  nephew  with  the  lands  of  a Danish  rebel  named  Tour,  is  said  to  have 
possessed,  besides  these,  many  lordships  in  Berks,  Oxfordshire,  Yorkshire,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Bucks,  Herts,  Northamptonshire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Leicester- 
shire ; and  130  in  Lincolnshire  alone,  in  which  county  he  made  Folkingham 
the  head  of  his  barony.  Frequent  mention  of  him  occurs  of  course  in  Dooms- 
day book.  To  extend  stiil  farther  this  enormous  area  of  property,  he  married 
Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Hugh  de  Montfort.  He  died  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  and  was  buried  in  Bardney  Abbey. 

A fine  tract  of  fertile  land,  hear  the  town,  still  retains  the  name  of  Ross- 

dale. 
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inserted  in  the  list  of  the  intended  knights  of  the  Royal  Oak,* 
down  to  Fonntayne  Wentworth  Osbaldeston,  Esquire,  M.  P.  for 
Scarbrough,  who  died  June  10,  1770.f  The  church  contains 
two  or  three  other  moniinients,  remarkable  chiefly  for  their 
simplicity. 

Over  the  central  arches  of  the  church  are  emblazoned,  in 
eleven  distinct  shields,  the  armorial  bearings  subscribed  with 
the  names  of  ancient  lords  of  the  place.  Of  these  the  first  is, 
by  lapse  of  time,  rendered  illegible.  The  2d,  Sylvester  Grim- 
ston  3d,  Edward  Lord  Ross ; 4th,  Hugh  Gaunt, § Earl  of  Ches- 
ter, and  Agnes  his  wife  ; 5th,  John  Constable,  and  Beatrix  his 
wife;  6th,  Gilbert  Gaunt, I]  and  Lady  Howell  his  wife; 
7th,  Alan  Lord  Percy, ^ and  Lady  Emma  his  wife ; 8th, 
Peter  de  IManley,  Lord  of  Delague,**  and  Lady  Jane,  his 
wife ; 9th,  Ralph,  Lord  Fitzwright,  and  Dame  Anne  his  wife; 
10th,  William  Osbaldeston,  Esquire,  who  married  Anne,  third 

daughter 

* This  order  was  intended  to  have  been  instituted  by  Charles  the  Second,  at 
the  Restoration  ; but  through  the  fear  of  reviving  or  keeping  alive  party  dis- 
tiuctions,  the  design  was  judiciously  abandoned. 

■f  Of  this  family,  Avhich  came  from  Osbaldeston,  in  Lancashire,  and  is  car- 
ried up  by  a pedigree,  attested  Ijy  Dugdale,  to  the  year  1485  ; the  first  men- 
tion occurs  in  the  p^irish  register  of  Hunmanby,  in  the  baptism  of  Frances, 
daughter  of  Edward  Osbaldeston,  Esq,  Jan.  24,  16'27-S, 

The  Grimston  interest,  in  Hunmanby,  was  derived  through  a female  line, 
from  the  D’Estotevilles  or  Stoutvilles,  who  can  be  traced  up  to  the  earliest  pages 
of  the  parish  registers  of  Hunmanby,  commencing  A.  D.  1584,  in  which  year 
occur  two  of  the  name  of  Hundemandeby,  and  of  whom  the  progenitor  is  found 
in  the  original  roll  of  Battle  Abbey  as  “ Le  Seigneur  D’Estoteville.” 

§ A Gaunt  of  this  name  is  recorded  as  son  of  the  Conqueror’s  uncle  Gilbert 
de  Gaunt  ; but  perhaps  l>e  assumed  his  mother’s  name,  and  founded  the  family 
of  the  Barons  Moiitford,  of  Beldesert. 

11  Gilbert,  grandson  of  the  Conqueror’s  uncle  of  that  name,  is  said  to  have 
been  compelled  to  marry  Hawyse,  (as  the  Howell  in  the  mural  inscription 
should  undoubtedly  be  read,)  niece  of  Raiiulpb,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  daughter 
ipf  Mblliam  de  Romare,  Eaid  of  Lincoln. 

^ This  nobleman’s  wife  was  daughter  to  the  Conqueror's  uacle  so  often  men- 
tioned. 

**  This  name  first  occurs  in  the  Gaunt  pedigree,  as  the  hu-'bani  of  Nichola, 
daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Gauni,  v,ho  died  2d  Edward  the  First, 
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daughter  of  Sir  George  Wentworth,  of  Woolay,  “knight,  by 
his  second  w ife  Everild,  daughter  of  Christopher  Maltby,  Es(^. 
and  11th,  Sir  Christopher  Osbaldeston,  his  son,  who  married 
1st,  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Strickland,  of  Boynton, 
Bart,  and  2d,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  F^ountayne,  ofMeh. 
ton.  Esq. 

A grant*  preserved  in  Dugdale^s  Monasticon,  mentions  Hun 
demanby  as  the  Matrix  Ecclesia  cum  Capellis  eisdem  (fors. 
eidem)  pertinentibus  cujus  parochia  est.  Burtone,  Newtone,  For-. 
dime,  Mustime,  Folethorpe,  (now  quite  extinct,)  Rutone  et  Bar- 
kerdale.^^f  Of  these  affiliated  chapelries.  Burton,  (North  Burton) 
Wold  Newton,  Muston  and  Reighton,  continue  to  pay  a small 
annual  sum  tow  ards  the  repairs,  &c.  of  the  mother  church  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last-named  place,  to  bury  their 
dead  in  the  church-yard.  At  Barkerdale,t  or  Bartondale  there 
is  no  chapel  at  present,  and  only  a single  farm-house  remaining ; 
and  the  chapel  of  Fordun  has  service  performed  in  it  by  the 
vicar  of  Hunmanby  only  twuce  in  the  year,  viz.  on  Good-Friday, 
and  the  feast  of  St.  Stephen , 

The 

* Entitled,  “ Charta  Roberti  (rather  Walter!)  de  Gaunt,  de  restauratione- 
Bardeneyensis  Ccenobii.’^ 

f Dugdale  Monasticon,  II.  847. 

X Of  the  name  of  this  place,  and  also  of  that  of  Hundemanby  or  Hunmanby, 
a derivation  has  been  suggested  from  the  ancient  existence  of  wolves  in  the  vU 
cinity,  as  if  the  hounds,  kept  for  their  extirpation,  had  been  kennellecj  in  Barker- 
dale,  and  the  hounds-man  or  huntsman  had  resided  at  Hundemanby,  It  ap- 
pears from  the  charter  of  25th  Henry  the  Sixth,  that  Achorne,  Lord  of  Flixton, 
a village  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  about  four  miles  nearly  north-west  from 
Hunmanby,  in  the  reign  of  King  Athelstan,  “ built  an,  hospital  for  one  alder- 
man, and  fourteen  brothers  and  sisters,  at  Flixton  aforesaid,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  people  travelling  that  way,  that  they  might  hot  be  devoured  by  wolves, 
and  other  wild  beasts,  then  abounding  there  ; endowing  the  said  hospital  with 
several  possessions  at  Flixton,  which  were  afterwards  augmented  by  other  be- 
nefactions, and  confirmed  by  the  aforesaid  King  Henry,”  &c.  Dugd.  Monasti-. 
con.  A certain  portion  of  land,  in  this  vicinity,  is  still  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  “ Wolfiand  and  oh  the  spot  where  the  hospital  stood,  is  now  g.  fanii-^- 
liouse  called  Spittal. 
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The  vicatage  house,  which  stands  near  the  church,  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  embellished,  both  by  buildings  and  planta- 
tions, under  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham, 
M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  Of  this,  and  of  the  expense  (above  1,200/.)  a 
slight  memorial  is  preserved  upon  a stone  placed  in  an  incon- 
spicuous part  of  the  wall  of  the  mansion,  by  the  following  in-^ 
scription. 

JEDES-  HASCE- 
ANTEA • 

MALE  - MATERIATAS-  ARCTAS  • RVINOSA8- 
C • L • 00  • PLVS  • MINVS  • H • S • 

DE-  SVA-  PECVNIA- 
IMPENSIS  • 

OVOD-  FELIX-  FAVSTVM-  QVE  • SIT^ 

REFECIT-  AVXIT-  ORNAVIT- 

FRANCISCVS  - WRANGHAM  ‘ 

VICARIVS  • 

A - D - ~M-  DCCC-  III- 

The  population  of  Hunmanby  has  been  augmented  by  the 
Unusual  proportion  of  a full  fifth  part,  from  757  to  904,  from 
lio  other  assignable  cause  than  its  inclosure,  which  took  place 
about  the  commencement  of  that  period.  From  the  average  of 
births  and  deaths,  indeed,  and  the  ages  at  which  the  latter  fre- 
quently occur,  the  situation  of  the  town,  and  its  neighbourhood, 
appears  to  be  favorable  to  health  and  longevity.  In  one  year,  1807i 
when  the  number  of  births  was  twenty-seven,  that  of  the  deaths 
amounted  only  to  seven ; and  of  the  latter,  one  took  place 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  In  the  same  year  v/ere  buried,  at  Hun- 
manby, two  persons  from  the  neighbouring  village  ofReighton, 
of  eighty-two  and  eighty-four,  and  one  from  Bridlington  of 
eighty-three  years  of  age*  In  the  preceding  year,  there  died 
at  Hunmanby,  one  person  of  eighty  -six,  and  two  at  Muston  of 
eighty- two  and  ninety- three  years  of  age  : and  in  the  following 
year,  when  the  whole  number  of  burials  amounted  to  thirteen,  five 
of  them  inhabitants  of  the  tow  n of  Hunmanby,  were  of  the  ages 
of  80,  82,  82,  84,  and  89,  In  the  twenty-one  years  at  the  end 
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of  the  last  century,  the  annual  average  of  births  wasVieven  and 
three  quarters  males  and  eleven  females,  and  of  deaths  nine  males 
and  nine  and  a half  females.  This  disproportion  of  births  and 
deaths  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influx  of  young  couples,  which 
of  late  years  has  considerably  increased.  But  from  the  average 
number  of  deaths,  supposing  the  population  of  the  whole  parish, 
at  that  time,  to  have  been  1,-300,  it  appears  that  the  ratio  is  only 
one  in  seventy,  which  must  be  considered  as  a very  small  propor- 
tion of  mortality,  and  a striking  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate. 

WOLD  NEWTON, 

A SMALL  village,  nearly  five  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Hun- 
manby,  is  rendered  remarkable  by  certain  natural  phasnomena, 
which  merit  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  tourist.  One  of  these 
is  the  sudden  eruption  of  very  clear  and  cold  water,  called  the 
Gipsies,*,  which  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  vicinity,  in  winter 
or  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  then  seen  trickling  through  the  grass 
where  the  ground  is  not  broken,  and  sometimes  rushing  with 
considerable  force  through  the  surface ; and  the  emission  of  water 
is  often  so  copious  as  to  constitute  a very  considerable  stream, 
filling  a drain  twelve  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  called  by  the 
country-people  the  Gipsey-race,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
sea.  This  is  probably  the  re-appearance  of  a Wold  stream, 
running  eastward  till  it  is  absorbed  a few  miles  to  the  west  of 
this  village  ; but  it  is  undoubtedly  accelerated  and  augmented 
by  a continuance  of  heavy  rains  ; and  indeed  the  Gipsies  never 
make  their  appearance  except  in  a very  wet  season,  when  they 
sometimes  flow  during  two  or  three  months,  and  then  totally 
cease,  leaving  scarcely  a mark  to  distinguish  the  place  from 
which  the  w'ater  issued. 

But  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  ever 
observed  in  this,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  w^orld,  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wold  Newton,  on  the  thirteenth  of  December, 

1795, 

* it  must  be  observed  that,  in  this  word,  the  G is  sounded  hard. 
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I 1795,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon ; when  a stone,  of  the 
■ weight  of  fifty-six  pounds,  fell  from  some  superior  region.  The 
I place  where  it  fell  is  about  one  third  of  a mile  nearly  west  from 
! Wold  Cottage,  the  seat  of  Edward  Topham,  Esq.  who,  in  order 
to  commemorate  the  event,  has  erected  an  obelisk,  with  this  in- 
scription 

“ Here 

On  this  spot,  Dec.  13tb,  1796, 

Fell  from  the  atmosphere 
An  extraordinary  stone. 

In  breadth  twenty-eight  inches. 

In  length  thirty-six  inches. 

And 

Whose  weight  was  fifty-six  pounds. 

This  column. 

In  memory  of  it, 

Was  erected  by 
Edward  Topham, 

1 2799. 

i The  follov/ing  account  was  communicated  by  Major  Tophans 
himself,  * and  is  published  in  a work,  on  British  mineralogy,  by 
Mr.  Sowerby,  in  whose  museum  the  stone  is  now  deposited. 

The  stone  in  question  fell  within  two  fields  of  my  house. 
The  weather  was  misty,  and  at  times  inclining  to  rain ; and  though 
there  was  some  thunder  and  lightning  at  a distance,  it  was  not 
till  the  falling  of  the  stone  that  the  explosion  took  place,  which 
alarmed  the  surrounding  country,  and  which  created  so  dis- 
tinctly the  sensation  that  something  very  singular  had  hap- 
pened.” 

When  the  stone  fell,  a shepherd  of  mine,  who  was  returning 
from  his  sheep,  was  about  150  yards  from  the  spot ; and  John 
Shipley,  one  of  my  farming  men,  was  so  near  the  spot  where  it 
fell,  that  he  was  struck  very  forcibly  by  some  of  the  mud  and 
earth  raised  by  the  stone  dashing  into  the  earth,  which  it  pene- 
ti'ated  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches,  and  seven  afterwards  into 

the 


In  a letter  to  the  writer  of  this  volume. 


4()0  Yorkshire; 

the  chalk  j’ock  ; making  in  all,  a depth  of  nineteen  inches  front 
the  surface. 

“ When  the  stone  was  passing  through  the  air,  which  it  did 
in  a north-west  direction  from  the  sea-co^st,  numbers  of  persons 
distinguished  a bodv  passing  through  the  clouds,  though  not  able 
to  ascertain  tvhat  it  w as ; and  tw  o sons  of  the  clergyman  of 
Wold  NewUoin  (a  village  near  me)  saw  it  pass  sO  distinctly  by 
them,  that  they  ran  up  immediately  to  my  house  to  know  if  any 
thing  extraordinary  had  happened; 

""  In  the  different  villages^  ovef  which  the  stone  took  its  di- 
rection, various  were  the  people  w ho  heard  the  noise  of  some- 
thing passing  through  the  air,  accurately  and  distinctly,  though 
they  could  not  imagine  what  was  the  cause  of  it ; and,  in  many 
of  the  provincial  newspapers,  these  accounts  tvere  published,  at 
the  time,  from  different  persons. 

In  fact>  no  circumstance  of  the  kind  had  ever  more  concur- 
rent testimonies ; and  the  appearance  of  the  stone  itself  while  it 
resembles  in  composition  those  which  are  supposed  to  have 
fallen  in  various  other  parts  of  the  wmrld,  has  no  counterpart  or 
resemblance  in  the  natural  stones  of  the  country-  f 

The  stone,  in  its  fall,  excavated  a place  of  the  depth  before 
mentioned  • and  of  something  more  than  a yard  in  diameter.  It 
had  fixed  itself  so  strongly  in  the  chalk  rock,  that  it  required 
labour  to  dig  it  out.^^ 

On  bei  ig  brought  homcj  it  was  weighed,  and  the  weight  at 
thattime  was  fifty-six  pounds;  which  hasbeen  diminished  ina  sihall 

degree 

* The  column  Is  erected  exactly  ovfer  the  place  which  the  stone  excavated  by 
its  fall. 

d-  The  writer  of  this  volume,  in  one  bf  his  tohrs  through  Yorkshire  in  1810; 
cbpied  the  inscription  on  the  column,  and  saw  a piece  of  the  stone  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S;  Vicar  of  Hunmanby.  It 
has  a black  and  vitrified  surface,  exhibiting  marks  bf  a volcanic  origin,  or  at 
least  of  having  been,  by  some  means,  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire  : the  inside  is 
ivhite,  and  of  a granulated  but  very  compact  texture  ; its  weight,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  marble  is,  according  to  the  Count  de  Bournon’s  analysis,  as  3,508  t0 
5,716,  and  its  composition  is  totally  different  from  that  of  any  kind  of  stone  yfet 
discovered; 
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degree  at  present,  by  different  pieces  being  taken  from  it,  as  pre- 
sents to  different  literati  of  the  country.  Mr.  King,  the  anti- 
quary, in  his  account  of  Sky-fallen  stones”  has  published  an 
account  of  this,  with  many  curious  and  learned  remarks,  on  those 
which  have  fallen  at  different  periods.” 

“ All  these  three  witnesses,  who  saw  it  fall,  agree  perfectly  in 
their  account  of  the  manner  of  its  fall,  and  that  they  saw  a dark 
body  passing  through  the  air,  and  ultimately  strike  the  ground ; 
and  though,  from  their  situation  and  characters  in  life,  they  could 
have  no  possible  object  in  detailing  a false  account  of  this  trans- 
action, I felt  so  desirous  of  giving  this  matter  every  degree  of 
authenticity,  that  as  a magistrate,  I took  their  account  upon  oath, 
immediately  on  my  return  into  the  country.  I saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  any  of  their  evidence,  after  the  most  minute  investigation 
of  it.” 

The  notion  of  stones  falling  from  above,  has  prevailed  in  va- 
rious Qountries,  and  in  almost  every  period  of  society ; but,  as  it 
appeared  impossible  to  account  by  natural  causes  for  this  pli8eno- 
.menon,  philosophers  in  general  rejected  the  fact,  or  affirmed,  at 
least,  that  if  stones  did  actually  fall,  they  had  first  been  ejected 
from  the  earth  by  some  volcanic  eruption.  The  ancient  accounts 
of  natural  phsenomena,  indeed,  were  generally  supported  by  sus- 
picious evidence,  or  disguised  by  fiction;  and  the  first  narrative  of 
this  kind,  that  has  been  presented  to  the  world  under  circum- 
stances of  credible  accuracy,  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Gassendi, 
•who  was  himself  the  eye  witness  of  what  he  relates.  On  the 
27th.  Nov.  1627,  the  sky  being  clear,  he  saw  a burning  stone 
fall  on  Mount  Vaisir,  between  the  towns  of  Guillaumes,  and 
Perne,  in  Provence.  Its  fall  was  accompanied  by  a noise  like  the 
discharge  of  artillery,  and  its  weight  was  found  to  be  fifty  nine 
pounds.  Having  only  this  one  solitary  instance  to  examine,  he 
concluded  that  the  stone  came  from  some  neighbouring  mountain, 
which  had  been  in  a transient  state  of  volcanic  eruption.  But 
successive  instances  of  this  kind,  being  witnessed  during  the 
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last  two  centuries*,  the  attention  of  philosophers  was,  at  length, 
seriously  directed  to  this  curious  subject.  Accurate  accounts  of 
the  fall  of  stones  were  collected  from  different  quarters  f.  The 
stones  themselves  were  carefully  examined,  and  chemically  ana- 
lized.  And  the  result  of  various  experiments,  made  by  M.  de 
La  Lande,  M.  Lavoisier,  M.  Vauquelin,  Count  de  Bournon,  and 
our  ingenious  countryman,  Mr.  Howard,  proves  to  a demonstration, 
that  the  stones  which  have  fallen  at  different  times  on  the  earth 
in  France,  Italy,  England,  and  the  East  Indies,  are  precisely  of 
the  same  nature,  consisting  of  the  same  simple  substances,  nearly 
in  the  same  proportions,  and  combined  in  the  same  manner,  so  as 
to  form  heterogeneous  aggregates,  of  which  the  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other  is  complete.  And  it  is  not  less  worthy  of 
observation,  that  no  other  bodies  composed  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients have  yet  been  discovered  on  our  globe. 

But  the  origin  of  these  stones  which  fall  from  the  atmosphere, 
is  the  question  that  puzzles  philosophical  sagacity  and  research. 
To  those  who  would  ascribe  them  to  the  action  of  volcanoes,  it 
may  he  answered  that  no  volcano  is  known  in  India,  in  Bohemia, 
in  France,  or  in  Britain : or  if  it  be  supposed  that  these  bodies 
are  projected  by  Etna,  Hecla,  &c.  to  so  vast  distances,  this  is 
evidently  explaining  what  is  mysterious,  by  assuming  what  seems 
impossible.  As  the  Yorkshire  stone  fell  within  seven  miles  of 
the  sea  coast,  and  is  said  to  have  come  with  an  oblique  descent 
from  that  quarter,  it  has  been  surmised  by  some,  that  it  might 
have  been  projected  by  tlie  sudden  eruption  of  a sub-marine  vol- 
cano, and  that  the  volcano  itself  might  have  been  instantaneously 
extinguished  by  the  immense  mass  of  waters  rushing  into  the 

Crater. 

* Two  of  tliese  stones  fell  in  the  year  1672,  near  Verona  in  Italy,  one 
of  them  weighed  three  hundred,  and  the  other  two  hundred  pounds.  On 
the  17th  March,  1798,  one  fell  in  France ; and  on  the  l9th  December,  the 
same  }'ear  a shower  of  stones  fell  near  Benares,  in  India. 

■t  See  observations  on  M.  Proust’s  paper.  Journal  Physique,  Vol,  IX.  Re- 
trospect of  philosophical,  &c.  Discoveries,  1,  p.  208. 
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Crater.  This  conjecture,  however,  cannot  apply  to  stones  of 
a similar  nature  which  have  fallen  at  a vast  distance  from  the 
sea.  Another  hypothesis,  which  supposes  that  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  stones  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  united  by 
the  ignition  of  a meteor,  or  by  the  electric  fluid,  is  still  more 
vague  and  improbable*,  than  that  of  a volcanic  origin.  It  is 
possible  that  iron,  silica,  &c,  may  be  compounds  of  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, &c.  but  we  have  no  grounds  to  believe  that  to  be  the 
case;  and  the  hypothesis  must  be  extremely  liazardous  that  rests 
on  mere  possibilities. 

The  Edinburgh  reviewers,  after  having  examined  all  the  va- 
rious opinions  formed  on  this  subject,  thus  conclude  their  inves- 
tigation. But  an  hypothesis  may  perhaps  suggest  itself  unin- 
cumbered by  any  of  the  foregoing  difficulties,  if  we  attend  to  the 
following  undoubted  truths 

“ As  the  attraction  of  gravitation  extends  over  the  whole  pla- 
netary system,  a heavy  body  placed  at  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
is  affected  chiefly  by  two  forces,  one  drawing  it  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  another  drawing  it  towards  that  of  the 
moon.  The  latter  of  these  forces,  however,  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison greatest  at  or  near  the  moon^s  surface.  But  as  we  re- 
cede from  the  moon,  and  approach  to  the  earth,  this  force  de- 
creases, while  the  other  augments ; and  at  one  point  between  the 
two  planets,  these  forces  are  exactly  equal,— so  that  a heavy 
body  placed  there,  must  remain  at  rest.  If,  therefore,  a body  is 
projected  from  the  moon  towards  the  earth,  with  a force  sufficient 
to  carry  it  beyond  this  point  of  equal  attraction,  it  must  necessa- 
rily fall  to  the  earth.  Nor  would  it  require  a very  great  impulse, 
to  throw  the  body  within  the  sphere  of  the  earth’s  superior  at- 
traction. Supposing  the  line  of  projection  to  be  that  which 
joins  the  centre  of  the  two  planets,  and  supposing  them  to  remain 

2 D 2 at 

* This  is  the  hypothesis  of  M.  I^arn,  Vide  his  treatise,  “ Des  pierres 
torab6es  du  Ciel,  ou  Utholosie  Atmospherique,  Pari?,  An.  lime-  de  la  Ilepul« 
Irque. 
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at  rest,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  on  the  Newtonian  estimation 
of  the  moon^s  mass,  that  a force  of  projection  moving  the  body 
12,000  feet  in  a second,  would  entirely  detach  it  from  the  moon, 
and  throw  it  upon  the  earth.  This  estimate  of  the  moon^s  mass, 
is,  however,  now  admitted  to  be  much  greater  than  the  truth; 
and  upon  M.  de  la  Place’s  calculation,  it  has  been  shewn  that  a 
force  of  little  more  than  one  half  the  above  power.  Would  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  effect.  A projectile,  then,  moving  from  the 
moon  with  a velocity  about  three  times  greater  than  that  of  a 
cannon-ball,  would  infallibly  reach  the  earth;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  such  forces  are  exerted  by  volcanoes  during 
eruptions,  as  well  as  by  the  production  of  steam  from  subter- 
raneous heat.  We  may  easily  imagine  such  cause  of  motion  to 
exist  in  the  moon,  as  well  as  in  the  earth.  Indeed  several  obser- 
vations have  rendered  the  existence  of  volcanoes  there  extremely 
probable.  In  the  calculation  just  now  referred  to,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  resistance  of  any  medium 
in  the  place,  where  the  motion  is  generated.  In  fact,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  from  optical  considerations,  that  the  moon 
has  no  atmosphere.” 

" A body  falling  from  the  moon  upon  the  earth,  after  being 
impelled  by  such  a force  as  we  have  been  describing,  would  not 
reach  us  in  less  than  two  days  and  a half.  It  would  enter  our 
atmosphere  with  a velocity  of  nearly  25,000  feet  in  a second ; but 
the  resistance  of  the  air  increasing  with  the  velocity,  would  soon 
greatly  reduce  it,  and  render  it  uniform.  We  may  remark,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  accounts  of  fallen  stones  agree  in  attributing  to 
the  luminous  bodies  a rapid  motion  in  the  air,  and  the  effects  of 
a very  considerable  momentum  to  the  fragments  which  reach  the 
ground.  The  oblique  direction  in  which  they  always  fall,  must 
tend  greatly  to  diminish  their  penetrating  power*.”  As  to  the 
momentum  here  mentioned,  it  is  necessarily  common  to  all  bodies 
of  considerable  weight  falling  from  a great  elevation.  But  the 

obliquity 
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obliquity  of  their  descent  appears  to  militate  against  the  hypo- 
thesis of  their  lunar  origin ; as  they  seem  to  be  acted  upon  by  an 
impulse,  different  from  the  power  of  gravitation,  which,  it  might 
be  presumed,  would,  long  before  they  reach  the  earth,  give  them 
a perpendicular  direction  towards  its  centre.  Another  difficulty 
also  arises  from  the  high  state  of  ignition,  in  which  the  greatest 
number  of  these  singular  bodies  have  at  first  appeared.  It  does  not 
indeed  seem  easy  to  conceive  how  their  passage  through  so  rare 
a fluid  as  the  atmosphere,  could,  by  the  greatest  rapidity  of  motion, 
have  generated  any  considerable  degree  of  Iieat,  or  supposing  them 
to  have  been  projected  in  an  ignited  state  from  lunar  volcanoes, 
it  appears  scarcely  probable,  that  the  ignition  should  be  pre- 
served during  the  space  of  time  that  is  necessary  for  their  pas- 
sage from  the  moon  to  the  earth.  Viewing  as  we  do,  say  the 
Edinburgh  reviewers,^^  the  hypothesis  of  their  lunar  origin,  as  by 
far  the  most  probable  in  every  other  respect,  we  will  acknowledge 
that  this  circumstance  prevents  us  from  adopting  it  with  en- 
tire satisfaction.  And  while  we  see  so  many  invincible  objections 
to  all  the  other  theories,  which  have  been  offered  for  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  we  must  admit  that  the  supposition  least  liable 
to  contradiction  from  the  facts  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  excep- 
tionable on  a single  ground,  to  warrant  us  in  concluding  with 
Vauquelin  “ Le  parti  le  plus  sage  qui  nous  reste  a prendre,  dans 
cet  etat  des  choses,  c’est  d^avouer  franchement  que  nous  ig- 
norons  entierement  Porigine  de  ces  pierres,  et  les  causes  qui 
ont  pu  les  produire.^'  The  most  prudent  measure  that  remains 
for  us  to  take,  in  this  state  of  things,  is  candidly  to  acknowledge 
that  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  these  stones,  and  of 
the  causes  by  which  they  may  have  been  produced*. 

At  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a mile  from  Hunmanby,  is 

2 D 3 GANTON, 

• It  is  not,  however,  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  lunar 
origin  of  these  stones,  is  generally  adopted  by  men  of  the  greatest  scientific 
attainments.  And  it  is  corroborated  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  far  greater 
difficulties  associated  with  every  other  hypothesis. 
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GANTON, 

The  seat  of  the  honourable  family  of  Legard.  This  family, 
which  is  of  Norman  extraction,  became  possessed  of  the  Lordship 
of  Anlaghby,  or  Anlaby,  near  Hull,  in  the  year  1100,  by  the 
marriage  of  the  heiress  of  that  estate.  The  first  of  the  family 
that  settled  at  Ganton,  was  John,  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  John  de  Ganton,  a younger  son  of  Ralph  Legard  of 
Anlaby,  Esq.  His  great  grandson,  John  Legard  Esq.  having 
given  proofs  of  his  loyalty  and  attachment  to  King  Charles  II. 
as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  to  Charles  I.  was  on  the  29th. 
Dec.  1660,  created  a Baronet.  He  married  Grace,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Conyers  Lord  D’Arcy,  and  afterwards  Frances  eldest 
daughter,  and  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington. 
By  this  second  marriage,  he  became  allied  to  the  noble  family  of 
Buckinghamshire.  Sir  John,  the  first  Baronet,  died  at  Ganton, 
in  1678,  and  his  family  has  ever  since  flourished  at  this  place, 
and  been  greatly  respected  througliout  the  neighbourhood, 

SCAMPSTON, 

The  seat  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  St.  Quintin, 
IS  about  sixteen  miles,  nearly  west  from  Hunmanby,  and  at  the 
same  distance  almost  south-west  from  Scarbrough*.  The  road 
from  York  and  Malton  to  Scarbrough,  lies  through  the  park;  and 
the  mansion,  which  is  seen  within  half  a mile  to  the  north,  has  an 
elegant  appearance.  A handsome  stone-bridge  crosses  a fine 
stream  of  water,  which  flows  through  the  park ; the  grounds  are 
agreeably  embellished  with  plantations,  and  numerous  herds  of 
various  kinds  of  deer,  browsing  by  the  side  of  the  road,  give 
animation  to  the  scene.  The  situation  of  Scampston,  however,  is 
low,  and  extremely  flat,  and  the  adjacent  country  dull,  and  unpic- 
turesque.  But  the  judicious  taste  of  the  late  Sir  William  St. 
Quintin,  Bart,  who  died  in  1795,  greatly  improved  the  scenery; 

and 
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and  a sterile  plain  destitute  of  every  natural  advantage,  has  at 
a considerable  expense  been  rendered  beautiful  by  art*. 

The  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  St.  Quintin,  derives  its 
name  from  the  town  of  St.  Quintin,  in  France,  and  entered  Eng- 
land on  the  Norman  invasion.  The  name  is  recorded  in  the 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  and  in  the  burial  vault  of  the  family  at 
Harpham,  about  five  miles  and  a half  to  the  eastward  of  Driffield, 
is  a series  of  mural  inscriptions,  commemorative  of  all  the  Chiefs 
of  this  name  and  title  from  Sir  Herbert  de  St.  Quintin,  who  ac- 
companied the  Duke  of  Normandy  into  England,  and  died  a few 
years  after  the  conquest,  to  the  late  Sir  William  St.  Quintin, 
Bart,  who  died  greatly  regretted,  as  he  had  been  universally 
esteemed  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  the  liberalitj^  of  his 
disposition.  His  nephew  William  Darby,  Esq.  son  of  the  late 
Admiral  Darby,  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  the  family,  and  as- 
sumed the  name  of  St.  Quintin.  But  he  died  a few  years  after- 
ward, and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  is  yet  a minor  about 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

SETTRINGTON, 

About  three  miles  from  Scampston,  and  four  miles  from  MaF 
ton,  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Mark  Masterman  Sykes,  Bart.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  honourable  family  of  the  Mastermans,  and 
by  marriage  with  the  heiress  came  into  the  possession  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietor.  The  situation  is  not  unpleasant,  and  the  mansion 
has  received  many  modern  improvements. 

KIRKHAM  PRIORY. 

At  the  distance  of  six  miles  southward  from  Malton,  and  very 
near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Derwent,  are  the  vestiges  of  this 

2 D 4 monastery 

* The  writer  of  this  volume,  owes  a tear  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  William  St  Quintin,  Bart,  who  died  A.  D.  1795,  with  whom 
he  cultivated  an  intimate  acquaintance,  during  a long  series  of  years,  ajid 
from  whose  friendship  he  received  many  favours. 
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monastery,  founded  in  the  year  1121*  by  Sir  Walter  L^Espec,  Knt. 
and  Adelina  his  wife,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  is 
said  to  have  owed  its  foundation  to  the  following  circumstance ; 

Sir  Walter  L^Espec  had  by  his  wife  Adelina  only  one  son,  who 
was  extravagantly  fond  of  riding  swift  horses.  But  while  he  was 
one  day  indulging  himself  in  this  diversion,  near  Kirkham,  his 
horse  happened  to  fall,  and  the  young  man  was  unfortunately 
killed.  The  inconsolable  father,  having  now  no  heir  to  his  vast 
estate,  resolved  to  devote  a part  of  it  to  the  service  of  God ; and 
by  the  advice  of  his  uncle  William,  then  rector  of  Garton,  he 
founded  a priory  at  Kirkham,  and  endowed  it  with  " seven 
churches  appropriated  thereto,  the  profits  of  which,  together  with 
the  rents,  and  other  possessions  in  Yorkshire,  and  Northumber- 
land, amounted  to  1100  marksf,” 

Previous  to  the  general  dissolution,  this  priory  was  valued  at 
3001.  15s.  6d.  according  to  Speed,  but  only  at  2691.  5s.  9d.  in 
Dugdale’s  account.  And  there  belonged  to  it  thirty  fodder  of 
lead,  four  hundred  and  forty  two  ounces  of  plate,  and  seven  bells. 
It  was  surrendered  on  the  8th  Dec.  A.  D.  1539,  the  30th  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  John  Kildwick  the  prior,  and  seventeen  canons. 
In  the  32nd  Henry  VIII.  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Knevet, 
Knt.  and  Anne  his  wife,  but  in  the  3rd  of  Edward  VI.  the  Earl 
of  Rutland  held  it  de  rege  in  capite  per  servic.  militar.^”  to 
whom  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  5th  year  of  her  reign,  gave  licence 
to  alienate  this  manor,  with  those  of  Billesdale,  Stiperlow,  and 
Ryvalx,  to  Edward  Yachman,  and  Richard  Lambert. 

The  priory  of  Kirkham  is  situated  in  a delightful  vale,  watered 
by  the  Derwent.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  area,  which  it 
once  covered;  but  the  foundations  now  visible,  though  much 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  herbage,  are  very  extensive.  The 
scattered  ruins  of  this  venerable  structure  are  sufficient  evidences 
of  its  ancient  magnificence.  A noble  Gothic  tower  beautifully 

covered 

® Or  Feb*  22nd,  A.  D.  1122,  vide  Mon.  Ang.  1,  p.  728. 

t Burton's  Monasticon,  p.  373. 

$ ''  In  chief  of  the  king  by  military  service.’* 
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covered  with  ivy^  stood  till  the  year  1784,  when  it  was  blown 
down  by  a high  wind.  The  northern  part  of  the  gate,  is  the  prin-. 
cipal  vestige  now  remaining  of  the  monastery.  To  the  south-» 
ward,  the  cellars  are  yet  to  be  seen,  but  in  a ruinous  state;  and 
a small  part  of  the  wall  of  the  chancel  has  withstood  the  ravages 
of  time. 

HOWSHAM  HALL, 

The  seat  of  Henry  Cholmley,  Esq^.*  is  situated  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  and  a half  from  Kirkham ; and  a considerable  part  of 
the  stone  used  in  its  erection,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  ruins  of  the  priory.  The  mansion  is  lai’ge  and  elegant,  the 
situation  on  a gently  rising  gi’ound,  in  a beautiful  valley,  and 
within  half  a mile  of  the  Derwent,  is  charmingly  agreeable,  and 
the  pleasure  grounds  are  finely  embellished  with  plantations ; but 
the  prospects  are  not  extensivef. 

BIRDSAL, 

The  seat  of  Lord  Middleton,  is  about  three  miles  and  a half  to 
the  north-eastward  of  Howsham,  and  nearly  five  miles  to  the  south- 
eastward of  Malton.  It  stands  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Wolds, 
in  a fine  sporting  country.  The  mansion  is  spacious  and  commo- 
dious, and  the  pleasure  grounds,  adorned  with  extensive  planta- 
tions, contribute  to  render  it  an  agreeable  residence. 

In  returning  eastward  towards  the  coast,  we  meet  with 

SLEDMERE, 

The  highly  ornamented  seat  of  Sir  Mark  Masterman  Sykes, 
Bart,  situated  at  the  distance  of  twenty-four  miles  north  eastward 
from  York,  eighteen  miles  nearly  south  from  Scarbrough,  and  se- 
venteen miles  almost  west  from  Bridlington.  The  mansion,  which 
was  erected  by  the  late  Sir  Christopher  Sykes,  Bart,  from  his 

own 

♦ For  an  account  of  this  ancient  and  honorable  family  of  Cholmleys,  see 
article  Whitby. 

f Howsham  is  eight  miles  from  IMalton^  and  twelve  miles  from  York, 
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own  design,  is  planned  and  executed  in  a superior  style  of  elegance; 
the  library  in  particular,  is  a spacious  and  magnificent  room,  with 
a superbly  finished  ceiling.  The  pavilions,  hot  houses,  green- 
houses, and  other  ornamental  appendages,  are  all  in  the  most  ele- 
gant and  appropriate  style.  And  a lofty  arched  gateway  erected 
over  the  present  and  ancient  Roman  road  from  York  to  Bridling- 
ton, is  seen  at  a considerable  distance  from  every  quarter,  and 
has  a fine  effect. 

Sledmere  is  situated  in  a spacious  vale,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  ornament  of  that 
bleak  and  hilly  district.  All  the  surrounding  scenery  displays 
the  judicious  taste  of  the  late  and  present  proprietors : the  cir- 
cumjacent hills  are  adorned  with  elegant  farm  houses  covered  with 
blue  slate,  and  resembling  villas  erected  for  the  purpose  of  rural 
retirement.  The  farms  are  in  as  high  a state  of  cultivation  as  the 
soil  will  admit;  and  in  summer  the  waving  crops  in  the  fields,  the 
houses  of  the  tenantry  elegantly  constructed,  and  judiciously  dis- 
persed, the  numerous  and  extensive  plantations  skirting  the  slopes 
of  the  hills,  and  the  superb  mansion  with  its  ornamented  grounds, 
in  the  centre  of  the  vale,  form  a magnificent  and  luxuriant  assem- 
blage, little  to  be  expected  in  a country  like  the  Wolds;  and  to 
a stranger  on  his  sudden  approach,  the  coup  d^oeil,’’  is  singu- 
larly novel  and  striking. 

This  description  of  Sledmere  cannot  be  better  concluded,  than 
with  the  judicious  observations  of  the  historian  of  Scarbrough, 
respecting  the  improvements  made  by  Sir  Christopher  Sykes. 
" The  pages  of  history  have  blazoned  the  deeds  of  heroes,  who,  in 
the  career  of  ambition  and  conquest,  have  subdued  and  desolated 
the  fertile  provinces ; but  how  much  more  dignified  a character, 
in  the  eye  of  reason,  is  he  who  clothes  the  land  with  the  beauties 
of  a new  creation,  converts  the  barren  waste  into  a fertile  region, 
and  diffuses  peace,  plenty,  and  cheerfulness,  through  an  extensive 
district*.’" 

BRIDLINGTON*. 


**  HinderwelTs  Hist,  Scarbrough  B.  ,Srd.  Sect.  1st.  p.  264. 
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BRIDLINGTON* 

Is  a considerable  market  town,  in  the  wapentake  of  Dickering, 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Scarbrough,  and  one  mile 
from  the  sea.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  extending 
along  the  southern  declivity  of  a small  elevation ; and  its  situa- 
tion is  both  pleasant  and  salubrious.  Towards  the  north,  the 
country  rises  for  more  than  a mile  by  a gentle  ascent : to  the 
south,  the  ground  gradually  slopes  into  a beautiful  valley,  which 
is  watered  by  a considerable  rivulet.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
town  are  fertile  meadows,  and  pasture  grounds,  lying  along  the 
edge  of  the  vale,  and  on  the  east  is  a small  plain  extending  to 
the  sea. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  town  stood  the  priory,  which  was  founded 
by  Walter  de  Gaunt  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
for  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  was  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary. — “ This  priory,  says  Biu'ton,  was  pleasantly 
situated,  being  defended  (or  sheltered)  on  the  north,  and  north- 
west by  the  Wolds,  having  a pleasant  prospect  towards  the  sea 
on  the  east,  and  south-east  side  ; but  although  the  canons  reaped 
many  advantages  from  such  a situation,  they,  nevertheless,  some- 
times suftered  by  the  enemies^  sliips,  that  entered  this  harbour; 
wherefore  upon  a proper  representation  thereof,  king  Richard  II. 
in  A.  D.  1388,  granted  them  his  licence  to  inclose  this  priory 
with  walls,  and  houses  built  of  stone  and  lime,  and  the  same  to 
fortify  for  the  time  to  come.f^’ 

Great  privileges  and  immunities  were  granted  to  the  prior  and 
canons  of  Bridlington,  by  several  Popes.  Under  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  III.  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1198,  to  A.  D.  1216, 
tlie  canons  liaving  complained  that  the  archdeacon  of  Rich- 
mond, going  to  one  of  their  churches,  had  travelled  with  ninety 
seven  horses,  twenty  one  dogs,  and  three  hawks,  tribus  avibus 
venatoriis,^^  whereby  he  consumed  more  of  their  provisions  in  one 

hour, 

* Olim  Brellington,  and  now  for  the  most  part  called  Burlington, 
t Blouasticon,  p.  21  “2. 
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hour,  hora  brevi^'  than  would  have  maintained  that  house  for 
a long  time ; the  Pope  forbade  for  the  time  to  come,  that  he  should 
travel  with  any  more  attendance  than  is  allowed  by  the  statutes 
of  the  council  of  Lateran*/' 

This  monastery,  at  the  dissolution,  was  endowed  with  annual 
rents  to  the  amount  of  5471.  6s.  Id.  as  valued  by  Dugdale,  or 
6821.  13s.  9d.  according  to  Speed.  William  Wode,  or  Wolde,  the 
last  prior,  was  hanged  at  London  for  treason,  and  the  estates  be- 
longing to  the  priory  were  therefore  confiscatedf . 

The  church  of  the  priory  appears  by  its  remains  to  have  once 
been  a noble  structure.  At  the  west  end  it  had  two  towers, 
which  are  now  demolished.  The  east  end,  and  the  transepts,  are 
also  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  remaining  part  is  only  a fragment 
of  the  ancient  building.  The  west  end,  however,  yet  displays  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  Gothic  magnificence,  and  the  date  1106, 
preserved  on  a stone  placed  very  conspicuously  over  the  entrance, 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  year  of  its  foundation.  Of  the  walls  and 
fortifications,  that  once  inclosed  the  priory,  nothing  remains  ex- 
cept an  arched  gateway,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  from  the  west  end  of  the  church : above  the  arch 
is  a large  room,  naw  used  as  a town’s  hall,  and  in  the  lower  part 
of  this  Gothic  structure,  are  some  gloomy  cells,  which  serve  as 
places  of  confinement  for  petty  delinquents. 

This  monastery  has  been  the  residence  of  several  persons,  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  talents  and  erudition.  Among 
these  may  be  reckoned  Robert  the  Scribe,  a prefect  of  the  canons 
regular  in  this  house.  He  flourished  about  the  year  1180,  and 
derived  his  name  from  his  extraordinary  dexterity  in  writing,  an 
art  of  great  importance  before  the  invention  of  printing.  He  did 
not,  however,  confine  himself  to  the  profession  of  merely  tran- 
scribing 

* Monasticon  Ebor.  ubi  supra.  the  twentieth  canon  of  the  eleventh 
council  of  Lateran,  it  was  decreed  that  in  visitations,  an  archbishop  should  have 
no  more  than  fifty  horses  in  his  retinue,  a Bishop,  no  more  than  thirty,  a le- 
gate, only  twenty-five,  and  an  archdeacon,  no  more  than  seven.  Mon.  p.2l2» 

t Burton’s  Monast.  ubi  supra. 
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scribing  the  works  of  others,  but  left  to  posterity  several  books  of 
his  own  composition. 

John  de  Bridlington,  a native  of  this  town,  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  his  abilities  and  learning.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  on  his  return  from  that  university,  entered  himself  a 
canon  regular  in  the  convent  of  Bridlington,  where  he  died,  A.  D. 
1379,  after  having  established  so  great  a reputation  for  holiness, 
as  to  be  reputed  a saint. 

Sir  George  Ripley,  if  not  a native  of  Bridlington,  was  a canon 
in  this  monastery,  where  having  continued  some  time,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  Alchemy,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and 
employed  nearly  twenty  years  in  abstruse  and  clnmerical  researches, 
to  find  out  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  grand  desideratum  of  an 
ignorant  and  credulous  age.  Returning  to  his  native  country,  and 
wishing  to  spend  his  old  age  in  ease  and  retirement,  die  obtained  a 
dispensation  from  the  pope,  to  leave  his  canonry,  and  become  a 
Carmelite  Anchorite  at  Boston,  where  he  wrote  twenty-five  books, 
of  which  the  chief  was  his  Compound  of  Alchemy.”  He  died 
in  the  year  1592,  and  some  of  his  works  were  published  by  Elias 
Ashmole,  Esq.  in  his  Theatrum  Chymicum  Britannicum*.” 

Bridlington  has  a weekly  market,  which  is  held  on  Saturday, 
and  was  formerly  a considerable  mart  for  corn,  which  was  brought 
hither  from  the  adjacent  country  for  exportation,  or  to  be  conveyed 
coastways  to  London.  But  the  opening  of  the  navigable  canal  to 
Driffield,  and  the  central  situation  of  that  place,  have  caused  the 
corn  trade  at  Bridlington  to  decline.  Here  are  two  fairs,  on  the 
Monday  before  Whitsiuitide,  and  the  21st.  of  October. 

The  vicinity  of  Bridlington  is  healthful  and  pleasant.  The 
valley  which  skirts  the  town  on  the  south,  extends  many  miles 
to  the  west,  and  is  adorned  by  the  seats  of  Sir  William  Strickland, 
Bart,  at  Boynton,  and  of  Win.  Bosville,  Esq.  of  Thorpe-hall. 
Both  these  mansions  are  agreeably  situated  w^ithiu  a mile  of  each 

other. 

* Hinderwell’s  Hist,  Scarbrough,  p.  2S7 
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other*,  in  a pleasant  and  fertile  -vale,  watered  by  a beautiful 
rivulet,  and  sheltered  by  rising  grounds  on  the  north  and  the 
south.  The  houses,  although  not  very  large,  are  handsome,  a,nd 
with  the  pleasure  grounds  have  a fine  appearance  from  the  road, 
between  Bridlington  and  Kilham.  On  the  elevated  ridge  to  the 
south,  is  a very  lofty  pavilion,  erected  by  the  late  Sir  George 
Strickland,  Bart.  The  upper  room  of  this  building,  which  is 
supported  by  a circular  colonnade,  and  ascended  by  steps,  com- 
mands a very  extensive  prospect  both  of  sea  and  land,  particularly 
of  Bridlington  bay,  and  the  level  country  at  the  southern  foot  of 
the  Wolds,  and  the  northern  edge  of  Stolderness. 

About  a mile  to  the  south-west  of  Bridlington,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  road  from  tliat  town  to  Driffield,  is  Bessingby,  the  seat 
of  Harrington  Hudson,  Esq.  The  house  is  an  elegant  modern 
building,  on  a gently  rising  ground,  with  a southern  aspect.  The 
upper  rooms  command  a fine  prospect  of  the  country  towards  the 
south ; and  on  the  northern  side,  the  house  and  the  gardens  are 
sheltered  by  elevated  grounds,  with  thriving  plantations  and 
groves  of  lofty  trees. 

At  the  distance  of  a mile  to  the  south-east  of  Bridlington,  is 
THE  QUAY, 

A pleasant  and  healthful  place,  to  which  there  is  a considerable 
resort  of  genteel  company,  in  the  summer  season,  for  the  purpose 
of  sea-bathing.  Bridlington  Quay  constitutes  of  itself  a small 
town,  and  has  a brisk  and  handsome  appearance.  The  houses  are 
in  general  well  built,  and  the  principal  street,  which  opens  di- 
rectly on  the  harbour,  is  of  a remarkable  breadth. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers,  which  extend  a considerable 
way  into  the  sea,  the  northernmost  of  which  having  a convenient 
platform,  furnishes  an  agreeable  promenade,  commanding  a de- 
lightful view  of  Flamborough  head,  and  the  bay ; and  the  number 

of 

* Boynton  is  about  three  miles  and  a half,  and  Thorpe,  about  four  miles 
and  a half  west  from  Bridlingion. 
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I of  coasting  vessels  that  are  often  detained  here  by  contrary  winds, 
gives  at  such  times  a peculiar  animation  to  the  scene.  The  port, 
though  small,  is  clean  and  secure  : a considerable  stream  of  fresh 
water,  running  through  it,  keeps  the  bottom  clear  of  mud ; and 
1 it  is  sheltered  on  every  side  by  the  coast,  the  town,  and  the  piers : 
i the  depth  of  water  at  the  spring  tides  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet,  but  the  harbour  is  dry  at  low  water : the  chief  disadvan- 
tage is  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance,  which  renders  tlie  access 
somewhat  difficult.  The  harbour  is  defended  against  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  by  two  batteries,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town.  Those  batteries  enfilade  the  entrance  of 
the  port,  and  form  a cross  fire  at  right  angles. 

I Bridlington  Bay,  is  the  safest  and  most  commodious  anchoring 
place  on  this  coast.  It  is  sheltered  from  the  north  wfinds,  by  the 
lofty  promontory  of  Flamborough  head;  and  on  the  east,  the 
force  of  the  waves  is  very  much  broken  by  the  Smithick  sand, 
which  extends  in  a direction  nearly  north  east  and  south  west, 
across  the  bay,  and  has  only  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  of  water,  at 
the  recess  of  the  tide*.  When  the  wind  is  unfavourable  for 
doubling  Flamborough  head,  the  Bay  is  often  crowded  with  coast- 
ing vessels. 

Near  the  road  from  Bridlington  to  Flamborough,  and  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  former  place,  is 

SEWERBY, 

The  seat  of  John  Gream,  Esq.  The  mansion  stands  in  a lofty 
and  pleasant  situation : it  commands  a magnificent  view  of  the 
Bay  towards  the  south,  and  of  a considerable  extent  of  coast. 

MARTON, 

The  seat  of  Ralph  Creske,  Esq.  is  about  a mile  and  a half 
northward  from  Sewerby,  and  nearly  three  miles  distant  from 
Bridlington.  This  mansion  is  agreeably  situated,  commanding 
a view  of  the  sea  to  the  northward  of  Flamborough  head.  The  ad- 
jacent 

» The  north  end  of  the  Smithick  sand,  is  within  a mile  of  the  const  of  the 
promontory,  and  nearly  south  from  the  new  lighthouse. 
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jacent  country  is  elevated,  and  pleasant,  and  the  plantations  near 
the  house  are  in  a more  thriving  condition  than  might  be  expected 
in  a situation  so  near  the  coast. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  remains  of  former  ages,  that  is  to 
he  seen  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  a ditch,  or  ravine,  of  immense 
"width  and  depth,  nearly  at  the  base  of  the  triangle,  which  forms 
the  promontory  of  Flamborough  head.  This  ditch,  which  is  called 
“ Danes-Dike,^'  is  apparently  the  effect  of  art,  and  contains  two 
lines  of  defence,  one  above  the  other,  with  breast  works.  It  ex- 
tends above  a mile  and  a quarter  from  the  south  shore,  where  its 
bottom,  is  on  a level  with  the  beach,  and  becomes  gradually 
shallower,  till  it  entirely  disappears.  It  does  not  stretch  in  a 
direct  line,  but  irregularly ; and  the  projections  greatly  resemble 
the  salient  angles  of  a fortification.  History  affords  no  account 
of  this  stupendous  work ; but  tradition  ascribes  it  with  great 
probability  to  the  Danes.  These  Barbarians  might  endeavour 
to  insulate  the  promontory,  and  thus  render  it  an  impregnable 
post,  as  the  situation  was  extremely  advantageous  for  receiving 
supplies  and  reinforcements  from  their  own  country.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  tradition  which  ascribes  it  to  the  Danes,  it 
might  have  been  a work  of  the  Saxons,  as  it  afforded  the  same 
advantages  to  both  nations  in  their  invasions.  Camden  observes, 
the  Saxon  writers  relate  that  Ida,  who  first  subdued  these  parts, 
landed  at  this  promontory*.  The  fact,  however,  is  doubtful,  and 
the  history  of  those  times  is  enveloped  in  the  deep  gloom  of  ob- 
curity.  But  whoever  they  were  that  began  this  extraordinary 
work,  it  had  apparently  been  their  design  to  insulate  the  promon- 
tory, for  a place  of  retreat  and  defence,  and  its  being  left  incom- 
plete, was  probably  owing  to  the  success  of  their  arms,  which 
rendered  such  a measure  unnecessary. 

FLAMBOROUGH 

Is  a very  ancient  town,  and  was  formerly  of  some  note:  at 
.present  it  is  only  a large  fishing  village.  It  stands  in  a hollow, 

nearly 

^ Camden’s  Brit.  fol.  741i  Gibson’s  Edit. 
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nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  promontory,  five  miles  from  Bridling- 
, ton,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  quay.  The  population  is 
I between  seven  and  eight  hundred,  of  which  the  fishermen,  and 

i their  families,  constitute  more  than  one  half : the  rest  of  the  in- 

habitants consist  of  farmers,  labourers,  and  the  necessary  me- 
chanics, which  are  met  with  in  all  country  villages.  The  fishery 
is  here  carried  on  with  great  spirit  and  activity.  In  the  year  1794, 
near  twenty  of  the  fishermen  perished  in  a storm  at  sea,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a family  in  Flamborough,  that  had  not  to  lament  the 
loss  of  some  beloved  relative,  yet  so  powerful  is  the  force  of  cus- 
tom, and  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  danger,  that  the  survivors 
continued  as  adventurous  on  the  stormy  element,  as  if  no  such 
event  had  occurred*.  The  Flamborough  fishermen  chiefly  con- 
i fine  themselves  to  their  own  coasts,  and  seldom  send  more  than 
four  boats  to  the  herring  fishery,  at  Yarmouthf. 

The  name  of  this  town  and  promontory  is  of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion. Camden  says,  some  think  that  it  took  its  name  from  a 
watch-tower,  in  which  were  lights  for  the  direction  of  ships ; for 
! the  Britons  still  retain  the  provincial  word  Flam’^  and  the  ma- 
I riners  paint  this  creek  with  a flaming  head  in  their  charts. 
Others  are  of  opinion,  that  this  name  came  into  England,  out  of 
Angloen,  in  Denmark,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Angli ; for  there  is 
a town  called  Flansburg,  from  which  they  think  the  English  gave 
it  that  name|.^^  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 

VoL.  XVI,  2 E Lordship 

• The  writer  of  this  volume  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flamborough, 
when  this  melancholy  accident  happened. 

t The  boats  sent  to  Yarmouth  from  the  different  fishing  towns  on  tliis 
coast,  have  generally  been  of  late  years  in  the  following  proportion ; 

From  Staiths 16  Scarbrough  3 

Runswick  5 Filey • • 8 

Robin  Hood’s  bay..**  5 Flamborough  4 

Total  40 


J Camd.  Brit.  741,  Gibgoms  Edit. 
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Lordship  of  Flamborougli  belonged  to  Harold,  Earl  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  afterwards  king  of  England,  who  was  slain  at  the 
memorable  battle  of  Hastings.  It  subsequently  came  into  the  pos-^ 
session  of  William  Le  Gross,  the  founder  of  Scarbrough  castle. 
In  later  times  it  belonged  to  the  honourable  family  of  the  Con- 
stables, whom,  says  Camden,  some  derived  from  the  Lacies  Con- 
stables of  Chester*.  This  family  flourished  here,  during  some 
centuries ; and  in  the  church,  which  is  an  ancient  building,  is  a cu- 
rious monumental  inscription,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Marmaduke 
Constable,  Knt.  who  lies  buried  under  a tombstone,  in  a place 
which  was  formerly  used  as  a vestry,  but  since  as  a school.  The 
inscription,  which  has  been  removed  from  thence,  and  placed  mr 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  is  on  a brass-plate,  and  the  letters 
are  in  the  old  text  in  relievo.  It  is  without  a date ; but  it  in- 
forms us  that  the  valiant  Knight,  whose  name  it  commemorates, 
fought  in  France,  under  the  banners  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry 
VII.  and  that  at  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  he  was  present 
with  his  sonnes,  brothers,  sarvants,  and  kynsmenne,^^  at 

Brankiston  field,  where  the  king  of  Scottys  was  slain.^^  This 
part  of  the  inscription,  however,  is  obscure,  and,  in  regard  to  his- 
torical information,. somewhat  erroneous.  The  Brankiston  field,  * 
here  mentioned,  can  be  no  other  than  Flodden;  but  the  inscrip- 
tion says,  that  Sir  Marmaduke  took  this  journey  “ withe  the 
glide  Duke  of  Northefolke  and  it  was  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  where  James  IV.  king  of 
Scotland  was  slainf.  Stowe,  Hall,  and  Lord  Herbert  have  given 
detailed  accounts  of  this  action.  The  van  of  the  English  was 
led  by  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  the  right  wing  was  commanded  by 
Sir  Edmund  Howard,  and  the  left,  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable : 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  commander  in  chief,  brought  up  the  rear. 
Of  the  Scots  there  fell  in  this  battle,  besides  their  king,  one 
archbishop,  two  bishops,  four  abbots,  twelve  earls,  and  seventeen 

barons, 

^ Camd.  ubi  supra.  Gibson’s  Edit. 

+ The  battle  of  Flodden  was  fought  on  the  9th.  Sept,  A.  D,  1515* 
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barons,  with  eight  or  ten  thousand  soldiers*.  The  English  did 
not  lose  one  person  of  any  considerable  ^ distinction.  Branches 
of  this  family  have  long  been  settled  at  Wassand  and  Evering- 
ham,  but  the  Lordshjp  of  Flamborough  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
different  proprietors. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  town,  stands  an  ancient  ruin  called  the 
Danish  tower,  which  is  now  almost  wholly  demolished:  from 
the  irregular  mounds,  which  appear  around,  there  seem  to  have 
been  many  contiguous  buildings ; but  neither  history  nor  tradi- 
tion, gives  any  account  of  the  period  of  its  erection. 

The  new  light  house  is  erected  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a mile 
and  a half  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  about  four  hundred  yards 
within  the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory  f,  close  to  a bluff  on 
the  south  side  of  Silex  bay,  which  is  the  only  place  where  a boat 
can  land,  or  any  person  ascend  the  cliff.  The  light  is  a re- 
volving light,  with  three  faces  of  seven  reflectors  each ; and  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  revolving  lights  of  Tinmouth  and 
Cromer,  which  shew  a face  every  minute,  this  light  on  Flambo- 
rough Head,  exhibits  a face  every  two  minutes,  and  one  of  them 
coloured  red,  whereby  the  light  from  that  face  being  diminished, 
it  will  not  in  hazy  weather,  or  at  a great  distance,  be  visible  so 
far,  or  so  strong  as  the  other  two  faces ; and  when  in  such  cases, 
only  two  faces  are  seen,  the  interval  of  time  between  them  is  two 
mi’nutes,  and  four  minutes,  alternately,  which  sufficiently  distin- 
guishes this  light  from  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  From  this 
light  on  Flamborough  Head,  the  lights  at  Cromer,  Spurn  point, 
and  the  Dudgeon,  bear  by  the  compass,  S.  10^,  E.  dist.  29f  leagues, 
S.  by  W.  11  leagues,  and  about  S.  13°  E.21^  respectively,  the  va- 
riation being  25°  west  of  the  true  meridian. 

2 E 2 Flamborough 

• See  Stowe,  p.  492 — Hall,  fol.  38,  Lord  Herbert,  p.  18.  and  Tindal’s  note 
on  llapin,  1 — p.  7 24. 

t Lat.  51”  7'  North;  Long.  0®  6' W.  frcm  Greenwich.  The  new  light 
house  is  six  or  seven  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the  ruins  of  the'old 
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Flamborough  head  is  a magnificent  object,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  of  which  this  kingdom  can  boast.  The  cliffs 
are  of  an  amazing  grandeur,  and  stupendous  height,  from  a hun- 
dred to  a hundred  and  fifty  yards  perpendicular.  They  are  com- 
posed of  a mouldering  limestone  rock,  of  a snowy  whiteness,  and 
at  the  bottom  are  several  extensive  caverns,  formed  by  the  turbu- 
lent violence  of  the  ocean,  or  by  some  unknown  cause  of  distant 
origin.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  excavations  are  the  Dove 
Cote,  so  called  from  being  the  usual  breeding  place  of  rock  pi- 
geons, the  Kirk  Hole  which  is  said  to  extend  from  the  North 
shore,  under  Flamborough  Church,  altho*  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  ever  been  explored  so  far*,  and  Robin  Lyth's 
Hole,  so  denominated,  according  to  some,  from  a person  of  that  name, 
who  was  driven  into  this  cave  by  a tempest,  and  providentially 
saved,  though  others  assert  that  he  was  a robber  or  pirate,  who 
used  to  conceal  himself  and  his  plunder,  in  this  retreat,  and  to 
issue  out  at  seasonable  opportunities.  This  cavern  far  surpasses 
the  others  in  its  dimensions  and  grandeur,  and  is  thus  described 
by  the  eloquent  historian  of  Scarbrough.  It  has  two  openings, 
one  communicating  with  the  land,  the  other  with  the  sea.  The 
former  is  low  and  narrow,  giving  solemn  admission  into  the  ca- 
vern, which  at  the  first  entrance  is  surrounded  with  a tenebrose 
gloom ; but  the  darkness  gradually  dispersing,  the  magnificence 
becomes  unfolded,  and  excites  the  admiration  of  the  exploring 
stranger.  The  floor  is  a solid  rock,  formed  into  broad  steps  of 
an  easy  descent,  and  the  stones  at  the  sides  are  curiously  va- 
riegated. The  roof  is  finely  arched,  and  nearly  fifty  feet  high 
at  the  centre.  The  many  projecting  ledges  and  fragments  of 
suspended  rocks,  joined  to  the  great  elevation,  giVe  it  an  awful, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a majestic  appearance ; and  when  looking 

upwards 

* The  writer  of  this  volume,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  has  examined  these  traditions,  could  never  meet  with  any  au- 
thentic or  even  sufficiently  plausible  account  to  induce  him  to  believe  that 
the  Kirk- Hole  had  ever  been  explored,  so  far  as  Flamborough  church,  which 
Is  at  the  least,  three  quarters  of  a mile  distant. 
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upwards  to  survey  the  lofty  arch,  and  reflect  upon  the  superin- 
cumbent mass  sustained  by  it,  there  is  a difficulty  in  suppressing 
those  ideas  of  danger  which  intrude  upon  such  an  occasion.  On 
approaching  the  eastern  extremity,  a noble  vista  is  formed  by  its 
opening  to  the  sea,  which  appears  in  its  highest  grandeur  on 
emerging  from  the  gloom  of  the  cavern.*''  The  huge  masses 
also  of  insulated  rocks  of  a pyramidal  form,  disjoined  from  the 
cliff,  either  by  the  action^of  the  sea,  or  by  some  violent  concussion, 
which  raise  their  broken  and  irregular  summits  to  a considerable 
elevation,  and  have  from  time  immemorial  withstood  the  shock  of 
tempestuous  storms,  ,and  the  fury  of  the  raging  ocean,  make  a 
grotesque  and  romantic  appearance. 

In  the  summer  season  these  immensely  elevated  cliffs  are  the 
rendezvous  of  myriads  of  aquatic  fowls,  which  resort  hither  from 
various  regions  to  build  their  nests,  and  rear  their  tender  off- 
spring. Their  constitutions  being  fitted  for  cold  climates,  they 
choose  the  north  side  of  the  promontory,  where,  screened  fromtlie 
heat  of  the  solar  rays,  they  breed  in  these  inaccessible  retreats 
free  from  intrusion  or  danger,  unless  disturbed  by  the  curiosity  of 
man,  or  endangered  by  that  wanton  cruelty  which  sometimes 
seeks  to  destroy,  for  the  sanguinary  pleasure  of  destruction.  At 
the  breeding  season  these  enormous  masses  of  rock  seem  alto- 
gether animated,  being  covered  with  innumerable  birds  of  various 
plumage,  and  present  an  interesting  scene,  bustle,  and  agitation., 
Though  these  immense  numbers  of  fowls  are  chiefly  of  the  aquatic 
kind,  yet  the  rook,  the  daw,  the  rock  pigeon,  and  sometimes  the 
solitary  raven,  do  not  scruple  to  fix  their  habitations  amidst  this 
heterogeneous  assemblage. 

**  It  is  a high  gratification  to  those  who  delight  in  the  wild,  the 
grand,  and  the  sublime,  to  view  from  the  sea  in  calm  weather 
this  immense  region  of  birds,  and  the  diversified  scenes  of  the 
stupendous  promontory.  At  the  report  of  a gun,  tlie  feathered 
inhabitants  are  instantly  in  motion.  The  eye  is  almost  dazzled 

2 E 3 with 


• Hinderwell’s  Hist  Scarb.  p, 
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with  the  waving  of  inniimerahie  wings  brightened  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  the  ear  is  stimned  with  the  clamour  of  a thousand 
discordant  notes.  The  strange  dissonance  of  tone,  resounding 
in  the  air  from  so  vast  a collection,  accompanied  by  the  solemn 
roar  of  the  waves  dashing  against  the  rocks,  and  reverberated  by 
the  caverns,  form  a concert  altogether  rude  and  extraordinary, 
which  affects  the  mind  with  unusual  sensations*.’^ 

The  vicinity  of  Flamborough,  Bridlington,  and  tlie  Quay,  con- 
stitutes on  the  whole  a range  of  agreeable  and  interesting  scenery, 
in  which  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  are  finely  blended,  and 
strikingly  contrasted. 

BURTON  AGNES, 

The  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Boynton,  is  six  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Bridlington  The  house,  which  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,, 
stands  on  an  eminence  fronting  the  south,  and  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  level  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds. 

About  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Burton  Agnes,  and  five  miles 
and  a half  westward  from  Bridlington,  is  Rudstan,  a village  seated 
in  a fertile  valley.  In  Doomsday  Book,  it  is  called  Rodestane, 
and  is  probably  so  named  from  an  Obelisk,  which  stands  in  the 
Church-yard.  Dr.  Gibson,  in  his  additions  to  Camden’s  Bri- 
tannia, speaks  of  it  in  this  manner ; — more  inward  into  the  land  is 
Rudstan,  where  in  the  Church-yard  is  a kind  of  pyramidal  stone 
of  great  height.  Whether  the  name  of  the  town  may  not  have 
some  relation  to  it,  can  be  known  only  from  the  private  history  of 
the  place ; but  if  the  stone  bears  any  resemblance  with  a Cross 
Rod,”  in  Saxon  signifies  as  muchf.”  The  Obelisk  is  one 
entire  natural  stone  of  the  coarse  rag,  or  mill-stone  grit,  of  the 
same  kind  and  shape  as  the  celebrated  stones  near  Boroughbridge, 
which  Camden,  Leland,  and  Drake,  suppose  to  be  Roman  trophies 

erected 

* Hinderwell’s  Hist.  Scarbrough,  p.  251 — 252, 
t Gibson’s  additions  to  Caraden,  p.  744, 
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erected  in  commemoration  of  some  victor)  * * * §,  Dr.  Gibson,  how- 
ever, seems  inclined  to  doubt  of  their  Roman  origin ; and  some 
conjecture  them  to  have  been  British  monumentsf . But,  as  Drake 
judiciously  observes,  it  scarcely  seems  probable  tliat  the  ancient 
Britons  possessed  the  tools  that  were  requisite  for  hewing-  such 
enormous  blocks  out  of  the  quarry,  or  a sufficient . knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  powers  for  transporting  them  to  the  place  of 
erection t.  This  obelisk  at  Rudston,  is  twenty-nine  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  and  its  length  within  ground  has  been  traced  to 
the  depth  of  more  than  twelve  feet,  without  reaching  its  bottom. 
It  stands  at  the  distance  of  near  forty  miles  from  any  quarry, 
where  this  kind  of  stone  is  found ; and  neither  history  nor  tra- 
dition records  either  the  time  or  the  cause  of  its  erection §.  All 
therefore  that  can  be  said  concerning  its  origin  or  use,  amounts  to 
no  more  than  conjecture.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  like 
the  pyramidal  stones  at  Boroughbridge,  it  exhibits  no  marks  of 
Roman  elegance,  nor  the  least  ti’aces  of  any  inscription ; but  the 
stone  is  of  that  kind  which  the  Romans  used  in  their  temples, 
palaces,  and  other  public  structures,  and  monuments  in  this  part 
of  Britain,  as  may  yet  be  seen  in  what  remains  of  the  ancient 
gates  of  York;  audit  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  Roman 
road  from  that  city  to  Bridlington  or  Sewerby,  laid  through  Rud- 
ston II . 

Kilham,  eight  miles  to  the  westward  of  Bridlington,  had  once 

market  on  Thursday,  but  it  has  long  since  declined,  and  is  now 
2 E 4 wholly 

* Camd.  Brit.  Gibson’s  Edit.  716.  Lelandi  itin.  Vol.  VITI.  Drake’s  Ebo- 
racura,  p.  26. 

t Gibson’s  additions  to  Camd.  p.  733,  and  734, 

t Drake’s  Ebor.  p.  27. 

§ The  writer  of  this  volume,  who  is  perfect!}'  acquainted  with  Rudston, 
and  its  neighbourhood,  lias  never  been  able  to  learn  that  any  traditions  threw 
the  least  light  on  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity. 

II  The  Romans  used  the  grit  on  account  of  its  durability,  not  only  in  their 
public  struptures,  but  in  their  Sarcophagi,  &c.  in  every  part  of  the  hlana 
where  it  could  be  obtained.  See  Dr.  Lister  ap.  Drake’s  Eborccum,  p.  27. 
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•wholly  disused,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  those  of  Brid- 
lington and  Driffield.  But  here  are  yet  two  annual  fairs,  one  on 
the  2Ist  of  August,  and  the  other  on  the  12tli  of  November.  The 
town  is  situated  in  a pleasant  vale  amidst  the  Wold  hills,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile  in  corn.  A valley  extends  from  Kiiham  into 
the  flat  country  to  the  south,  and  is  watered  by  a considerable  ri- 
vulet which  might  easily  be  enlarged  into  a navigable  canal, 
opening  a communication  with  the  river  Hull. 

Harphara,  nearly  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Kiiham,  and  about 
seven  miles  south-west  of  Bridlington,  is  the  burial  place  of  the 
honourable  family  of  St.  Quintin.  Tim  vault  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choh,  and  in  it  there  are,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, mural  inscriptions  commemorative  of  the  chiefs  of  this 
-house,  from  Sir  Herbert  St.  Quintin,  who  came  from  France  into 
this  country,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  to  Sir  William  St.  Quin- 
tin, Bart,  who  in  his  life  time  erected  an  elegant  monument  in 
this  church,  where  his  bones,  with  those  of  his  consort,  repose. 
He  also  repaired  and  embellished  the  church,  which  is  now  both 
handsome  and  commodious*.  Adjoining  to  the  church  yard  on 
the  western  side,  are  some  grounds  where  has  formerly  been  the 
mansion  of  the  possessors  of  this  estate.  No  remains  of  the 
building  are  left ; but  the  foundations  are  easily  traced,  and  the 
vestiges  of  the  fish  ponds  are  yet  visible.  This  small  village, 
which  contains  no  more  than  about  thirty  houses,  enjoys  the  tra- 
ditionary fame  of  being  the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  St.  John 
of  Beverley,  who  was  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventh,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  f ; and  a well 
of  excellent  water  near  the  east  end  of  the  village  called  St. 
John^s  well,  commemorates,  as  it  has  done  from  time  immemorial, 
the  name  of  that  pious  prelate.  Drake,  grounding  his  opinion  on 
the  authority  of  Stubbs,  thinks  it  more  probable  that  he  was 
born  at  Beverley.  Goodwin,  however,  asserts  that  Harpham, 

was 

• ft  is  properly  an  affiliated  cbapelry  to  the  parish  of  Burton  Agnes. 

t St,  John  of  Beverley,  5th  Archbishop  of  York,  governed  that  See  from 
A.  1).  687,  to  A.  D.7g3, 
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i was  the  native  place  of  that  Saxon  Saint ; and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  constant  tradition  of  so  many  centuries,  should, 
without  some  grounds,  have  given  the  honour  of  his  birth  to  this 
obscure  village. 

DRIFFIELD, 

About  eleven  miles  and  three  quarters  south-west  from  Brid- 
, lington,  is  a pleasant  market  town,  delightfully  situated  in  a fer- 
tile plain  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Wolds.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  and  broad  street  running  nearly  from  north  to 
south,  parallel  to  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  to  the  east,  there  runs,  amidst  straggling  houses  and 
i small  inclosures,  a beautiful  and  considerable  stream  of  tianspa- 
I rent  water  murmuring  over  a gravelly  bottom.  At  the  southern 
j extremity  of  the  town,  this  brook  is  enlarged  into  a navigable 
I canal,  which  passes  through  Wansford,  three  miles  to  the  south, 

I where  there  is  a considerable  cotton  and  carpet  manufactory, 

I and  at  length  joins  the  river  Hull.  This  inland  navigation  has 
been  of  vqfy  great  advantage  to  Driflield,  by  opening  a commu- 
I ideation  by  water  between  that  town  and  Hull,  to  which  port  corn 
i is  sent  from  the  Wolds,  in  order  to  be  shipped  for  London,  or  for 
I the  manufacturing  parts  of  Yorkshire.  From  this  circumstance, 
and  from  the  central  situation  of  the  place,  the  corn  trade  at 
Driffield  has  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  greatly  increased, 
while  at  Bridlington  it  has  experienced  a proportionate  decline ; 
and  the  market  at  Kilham,  where  there  is  no  water  carriage,  is 
entirely  annihilated.  The  market  is  on  Thursday : the  four  an- 
nual fairs  on  E aster-monday,  AVhit-monday,  August  26th,  and 
September  19th  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  held  at 
little  Driffield,  Avhich  is  only  one  mile  distant,  and  though  now 
an  inconsiderable  village  is  said  to  have  anciently  been  one  of  the 
royal  residences  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  Northumbria. 
Here  the  virtuous  king  Alfred  died,  and  was  interred ; and  the 
following  inscription  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  commemorates 
the  event:  9 


" Here 
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^ Plere  lies  the  body  of  Alfred  king  of  Northumberland,  who 
departed  tliis  life  January  l9th  A.  D.  705,  in  the 
XXth  year  of  his  reign.” 

**  Statutum  est  omnibus  semel  mori.” 

It  is  appointed  for  all  once  to  die.” 

The  death  of  Alfred  at  this  place,  however,  does  not  prove  it 
to  have  possessed  a royal  palace.  Tradition  says,  that  this 
Prince  being  wounded  in  battle  near  Ebberston*,  was  carried  to 
Driffield,  where  lie  died,  and  was  buried.  From  this  we  must 
suppose,  that  Driffield,  was  a fortified  place  to  which  Alfred  re- 
tired for  safety,  hut  we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  it  was  an 
ordinary  residence  of  the  Northumbrian  kings ; and  the  question 
must  therefore  he  left  to  the  future  discussion  of  historians,  and 
antiquaries. 

Driffiold  appears  to  be  not  less  healthful  than  pleasant.  The. 
population,  which  amounts  to  1857,  exhibits  an  increase  of  528, 
within  the  last  ten  years  (viz.)  from  the  year  1801,  to  1811; 
the  aggregate  number  of  baptisms  during  this  period  was  542, 
and  that  of  the  burials  261,  the  former  exceeding  the  latter  only 
by  281,  which  shews  that  the  inci’ease  of  inhabitants  has  been 
owing  in  part  to  the  influx  of  new  families.  But  the  average 
number  of  deaths,  which  appears  to  be  only  one  in  61  annually, 
exhibits  a very  low  ratio  of  mortality,  and  a strong  proof  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  situation,  although  it  may,  perhaps,  in  some  mea- 
sure be  ascribed  to  the  openness  of  the  town,  and  the  active  oc- 
cupations of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  among  them  a great  deal 
of  farming,  and  few  of  whom  are  confined  to  sedentary  employ- 
mentsf. 

At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  north-east  from  Driffield, 
is  a farm  called  Danes  dale,  where  are  several  tumuli,  which 
from  time  immemorial  have  been  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Danes'  graves.  History  is  silent  concerning  their  origin; 

but 

« About  ton  miles  west  of  Scarbrough. 

t In  this  calculation  of  the  average  number  of  deaths  a mean  is  taken 
between  the  population  of  1801,  and  that  of  1811. 
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l^ut  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Danes,  who  appear  to  have  had 
a fortified  camp  near  Flamboroiigh,  may  have  issued  from  thence 
to  ravage  tlie  country,  and  have  fallen  victims  to  Saxon  valour. 

The  vestiges  of  ancient  military  roads,  entrenchments,  and  tu- 
muli, are  variously  dispersed  over  the  Wolds,  afibrding  obscure 
indications  of  warlike  transactions,  of  which  history  has  not  pre- 
served the  remembrance  *. 

WATTON  PRIORY. 

At  the  distance  of  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Driffield,  and  di- 
rectly in  the  road  from  that  town  to  Beverley,  is  Watton,  the 
ancient  Vetadun,  a place  which  at  an  early  period  was  conse- 
crated to  religion.  It  appears  from  Bedel’s  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, that  here  was  a nunnery  about  A.  D.  686 ; but  by  whom 
founded,  or  how  demolished,  does  not  occur.  In  all  probability  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  About  the  year  1150,  Eustace 
Fitz  John  founded  here  a priory  of  Gilbertine  nuns,  of  the  order 
of  Sempringham,  and  thirteen  canons.  The  number  of  nuns  was 
fifty-three.  Before  the  dissolution,  the  revenues  of  this  monas- 
tery, which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  were  valued  at 
3601.  16s.  lOd.  according  to  Dugdale,  and  at  4531.  7s.  8d.  ac- 
cording to  Speed.  The  site  was  granted  in  the  3rd  of  Edward 
VI.  to  John  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  now  belongs  to  the  family  of 
the  Bethels,  of  Rise  in  Holderness.  It  is  in  a low,  and  marshy 
situation,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  priory,  was 
almost  surrounded  with  waterf . On  the  north  west,  and  south 
west,  the  high  lands  of  Beseck,  and  Swinckill,  are  scarcely  a 
mile  distant ; but  towards  the  east,  the  carrs  or  fens,  stretch  out 
to  a vast  extent ; and  it  appears  that  the  founder,  Eustace  Fitz 

John, 

’»  At  the  village  of  Wansford,  about  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Driffield,  is 
a considerable  cotton  and  carpet  manufactory,  the  only  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

t " In  loco,  qui  aquis  et  paludibus  septus,”  &c.  Hist.  Angl.  Script,  antiq. 
Col.  415, — Monast.  Angl.  2.  p.  98.  t 
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John,  cut  a trench  from  this  place  to  the  river  Hull,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  draining  these  low  grounds*.  The  situation,  however,  is, 
at  the  best,  unpicturesque,  and  unpleasant.  Like  ail  other  reli- 
gious houses,  this  monastery  has  suffered  great  dilapidations ; but 
the  worthy  family  of  the  Bethels  have  preserved  what  remained 
of  the  buildings,  since  it  came  into  their  possession;  and  the 
venerable  relics  of  this  apcient  structure  still  merit  the  attention 
of  the  antiquary. 

On  entering  Holderness,  at  the  distance  of  a mile  and  a half 
from  the  sea-coast,  nine  miles  south  from  Bridlington,  and  about 
eleven  south  east  from  Driffield,  is  the  village  of  Skipsea,  with 
the  hamlet  of  Skipsea-Brough,  separated  from  it  by  a marsh  of 
somewhat  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth.  At  this  place 
was  an  ancient  castle,  built  by  Drugo  de  Bruerer  a Fleming,  who 
accompanied  the  Duke  of  Normandy  to  England,  and  after  the 
conquest  was  rewarded  with  the  territory  of  Holderness  f.  No 
remains  of  the  building  are  now  to  be  seen;  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  marsh  between  Skipsea  and  Brough,  is  an  artificial  mound  of 
a circular  form,  and  considerable  height,  on  the  top  of  which  may 
be  traced  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  castle  or  tower  And 
on  the  western  side  of  the  marsh  is  a stupendous  rampart  of 
earth  faced  with  a deep  trench,  and  running  northward  from 
Skipsea  Brough  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  presenting  towards  the 
inland  country  on  the  west,  a bold  front,  of  about  ten  yards  in 
perpendicular  height,  and  nearly  half  a mile  in  extent.  On  the 
parapet  of  this  stupendous  entrenchment,  are  seen  the  footmarks 
of  two  warriors,  who  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  single  combat  with 

each 

* Burton’s  Monast.  Ebor.  p.  4l5. 

t This  Drugo  married  the  niece  of  the  conqueror,  and  seems  to  have  stood 
high  in  his  favour,  but  having  poisoned  his  consort,  he  was  forced  to  fly,  and 
his  estates  were  given  to  Stephen,  the  son  of  Odo,  Earl  of  Albemarle  in  Nor- 
mandy. Camd,  p.  740,  and  742,  Gibson’s  edition. 

I This  mound,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Castle-hill,  has  a steep  ascent, 
(dnd  appears  to  be  elevated  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  perpendicular  above 
the  Riaish.  The  area  at  the  top  is  only  of  small  extent. 
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each  other.  Respecting  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
the  time  of  the  transaction,  tradition  is  silent ; but  the  prints  of 
their  feet  in  the  places  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  stood  in 
deciding  their  fatal  contest,  have  been  from  time  immemorial  kept 
open ; and  a superstitious  opinion  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  if  these  were  filled  up,  the  angry  spirits  of  the  combatants 
would  return,  and  terrify  those  who  should  pass  this  way  in  the 
night.  This,  however,  like  other  popular  superstitions  begins 
daily  to  lose  credit,  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  more  enligh- 
tened. 

HORNSEA, 

A small  market  town,  in  the  wapentake  of  Holderness,  is  within 
half  a mile  of  the  coast,  being  about  fifteen  miles  southward  from 
Bddlington,  and  sixteen  miles  nearly  N.  E.  from  Hull.  The  church 
at  this  place  was  formerly  noted  for  its  lofty  spire,  or  broach,  which 
was  a well  known  sea-mark,  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  when  it  was  blown  down  by  a hurricane*. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a valley,  having  rising  grounds  on  the 
north  and  the  south,  a large  piece  of  water  called  the  mere  on  the 
west,  and  the  sea  at  a short  distance  to  the  east.  It  consists  of  four 
straggling  streets,  and  a market-place  of  considerable  breadth.  The 
market,  however,  which  is  on  Monday,  has  long  been  on  the  decline, 
and  is  now  almost  discontinued.  Here  are  two  fairs  held  on  the  12th 
of  August,  and  the  17th  of  December,  for  horses,  horned  cattle, 
and  sheep.  The  population  does  not  exceed  seven  or  eigh  tliuii- 
dred,  and  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 

Hornsey  Mere,  which  begins  within  about  a hundred  yards  of 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  is  remarkable  for  being  the  only  lake 
in  Yorkshire,  except  Malham  Water,  in  Craven.  Its  dimensions 
according  to  a survey  taken  about  the  year  1760,  are  as  follows : 

Length  from  east  to  west  , , - . one  mile  and 

Breadth  in  the  widest  part tliree  quarters  of  a mile. 

Circuit 

* It  appears  to  have  previously  been  in  a ruinous  state.  Gibson’s  Edit, 
ol  Camd,  748, 
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Circuit  five  miles  and  | 

Area  ........ ...........467  acres. 


But  as  some  parts  near  the  edges,  which  were  generally  dry 
nine  months  in  the  year,  have  since  the  time  of  this  survey,  been 
thrown  up  into  banks,  and  planted  with  alders,  &c.  the  length  of 
the  water  is  now  supposed  to  be  about  one  mile  and  three  quar- 
ters, and  the  area  about  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres.  At  the 
distance  of  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  south-west  corner, 
is  Wassand,  the  seat  of  Marmaduke  Constable,  Esq.  who  being 
sole  proprietor  of  the  northern  banks  of  the  mere,  and  also  of 
that  part  of  the  land  on  the  southern  side  which  lies  towards  the 
western  extremity,  has  embellished  the  contiguous  scenery  with 
thriving  plantations.  Wassand  is  a pleasant  rural  retreat,  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  mere,  or  lake,  renders  it  more  agreeable. 

About  five  miles  to  the  south  west  of  Hornsea,  is  Rise,  which 
anciently  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Fauconberg,  but  is  now 
the  seat  of  Mrs.  Bethel.  This  house,  and  the  pleasure  grounds, 
were  greatly  improved  by  the  late  William  Bethel,  Esq.  who  cut 
down  a considerable  part  of  the  extensive  wood,  on  the  northern 
edge  of  which  the  mansion  was  situated,  and  totally  changed  the 
surrounding  scenery,  so  as  to  give  the  place  an  entirely  new 
aspect. 

Two  miles  more  to  the  south-west,  is  the  village  of  Skirlaugh, 
or  Skirlaw,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Swine,  but  has  a chapel 
constructed  in  a highly  ornamented  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  said  to  have  been  built  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, about  the  end  of  the  14th  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century*.  At  Swine,  about  three  miles  and  a half  to  the  south 
of  this  village,  and  six  miles  from  Hull,  there  was  once  a reli- 
gious house,  which,  at  tlie  time  of  the  dissolution,  contained  a 
prioress,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  nuns  of  the  Cistertian  order.  It 
was  founded  by  Robert  de  Verli,  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen, 

and 

* Walter  Skirlaw  was  a native  of  this  place,  and  built  there  a most  beau- 
tiful chapel.  Godwin,  Vit,  Episc.  p.  134, 
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and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  site  is  thus  described  by 
Burton.  As  Holderness  in  general  is  very  flat*,  this  priory 
was  built  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  land,  given  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  was  properly  placed  to  prevent  too  many  people  going 
I to  disturb  them ; for  the  land  is  so  flat,  and  the  roads  so  deep, 
that  in  winter,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  to  it.  At  present 
ji  there  are  no  remains  of  the  building  to  be  traced,  there  being  only 
[ a farm  housef.'’^  TI)e  animal  revenue  of  this  house,  was,  accord- 
I ing  to  Dugdale,  821.  3s.  9d.  but  1341.  6s.  9d.  according  to  Speed. 

1 It  was  surrendered  by  Dorothy  Knight,  the  last  prioress,  who  re- 
I ceived  a pension  of  131.  6s.  8d.  per  annum  : each  of  the  nuns  had 
i|  pensions  of  from  31.  6s.  8d.  to  21.  per  annum.  The  site,  &c.  was 
; sold  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1540,  to  Sir  Robert  Gresham, 

I Knt.  and  soon  afterwards,  tliat  prince  sold  to  the  same  pei’son,  the 
rectory  of  Swine,  with  all  its  appurtenances  in  Swine,  Coniston, 
and  Gaiistead,  and  the  tythes  in  the  other  parts  of  the  parish  to 
be  held  de  rege  in  capite  per  servic.  milit.j”  The  Swine  es- 

Itate,  now  belongs  to  Sir  Francis  Wood,  Bart, 

BURTON  CONSTABLE, 

The  seat  of  Francis  Constable,  Esq.  is  five  miles  north  from 
Hedon,  and  nine  miles  north-west  from  Hull.  The  situation  is 
I not  advantageous,  being  a perfect  flat,  and  commanding  neither 
ij  fine  nor  extensive  prospects.  The  park,  however,  is  spacious, 

I and  ornamented  with  clumps  of  trees,  and  extensive  walks,  as 
i|  also  with  a large  piece  of  water,  over  which  is  an  elegant  bridge, 

:!  with  a fine  gravel  road,  leading  to  a porter’s  lodge,  Consta- 
i hie  Burton/’  says  Camden,  is  so  named  from  the  Lords  of  it,  who 
I'  by  marriages  are  allied  to  very  honourable  families,  and  floiirisli 

I ■ in' 

* This  description  is  appropriate  to  the  vicinity  of  Swine,  but  a consider- 
] able  part  of  Holderness  is  far  from  being  a flat  country,  like  the  feus  of  Lia- 
«oliishire,  &c.  The  roads  are  also  greatly  improved, 
t Burton’s  Monasticon,  p. 

^ Burton’s  Monasticon,  p.  251. 
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in  great  splendour  at  this  day.  Robert  of  this  house,  as  we  find 
H in  Meaux  Abbey  Book,  was  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  who  being  old,  and  full  of  days,  took  upon  him  the 
cross,  and  went  with  King  Richard  to  the  Holy  Land*/^  The 
family  had,  during  a long  space  of  time,  the  title  of  Lords  of 
Dunbar ; and  the  mansion  and  estates,  devolved  by  inheritance 
on  the  present  honourable  proprietor.  The  mansion  is  an  ancient, 
large,  and  magnificent  structure,  with  two  superb  fronts.  The 
west  front  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  feet  in  length : the 
cast  front  extends  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet,  being 
shortened  by  two  wings  of  seventy-eight  feet  in  length  each, 
projecting  from  its  extremities,  and  the  character  of  an  ancient 
baronial  residence  is  preserved  in  four  square  towers  with  battle- 
ments, two  at  each  end  of  the  edifice,  but  raised  very  little  above 
the  roof.  The  magnificence  of  the  interior  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  exterior ; the  great  entrance  hall  is  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and  thirty-one  feet  in  breadth  and  height,  which  are  both  equal. 
In  this  room  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  family,  in  upwards 
of  seventy  escutcheons.  On  one  side  of  the  fire  place,  is  the 
statue  of  Hercules,  with  his  bludgeon  on  his  shoulder,  accompa- 
nied by  two  blood-hounds,  and  on  the  other,  that  of  the  cele- 
brated orator  Demosthenes.  The  gallery,  which  is  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  feet  long,  and  nineteen  feet  high,  is  adorned  with 
twenty  five  family  pictures,  and  furnished  with  a great  variety  of 
mathematical  instruments,  and  an  excellent  library,  besides  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  natural  curiosities.  Here  are  also  four  beau- 
tiful tables  of  black  marble,  richly  inlaid  with  composition  of  va- 
rious colours,  the  work  of  Italian  artists.  The  proprietors  of 
this  superb  mansion,  have  during  several  centuries  possessed  the 
seigneurial  rights  over  the  district  of  Holderness. 

BEVERLEY, 

A very  considerable  market  toMm  in  the  wapentake  of  Harthill, 
at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from  Hull,  thirteen  from  Driffield, 

and 


* Camd.  Brit.  740,  Gibson’s  Edition. 
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ttnd  twenty  nine  fiom  York.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wolds,  about  a mile  from  the  river  Hull,  which  runs  through  an 
extensive  range  of  low  country,  that  skirts  the  whole  length  of 
Holderness  from  north  to  south,  as  far  as  the  Humber.  Tlie 
place  where  the  town  now  stands  being  covered  with  wood,  was 
anciently  called  Deirwald,  or  the  wood  of  the  Deirians.  It  after- 
wards obtained  the  name  of  Beverlac  quasi  locus  vel  lacus  casT 
trorum  a castoribus  quibus  Hulla  aqua  vicina  abundabat^'  “ the 
j place  or  lake  of  beavers,  with  which  animals  the  neighbouring 
river  Hull  abounded.^*  The  aera  of  the  foundation  of  the  town, 
however,  is  totally  unknown,  and  the  record  which  assigns  it  to 
the  reign  of  the  British  king  Lucius  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
monkish  fable.  Its  ancient  history  indeed,  as  well  as  its  origin, 
«|  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity  till  the  time  of  the  celebrated 
1 St.  John  of  Beverley,  who  founded  in  this  place  a church,  which 
he  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a monastery.  To  the  south  of  the  church,  he  built 
, an  oratory  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and  added  to  his  monas- 
tery seven  presbyters,  and  the  same  number  of  clerks.  After 
, having  filled  during  the  space  of  thirty-three  years  the  archiepis- 
, copal  chair  of  York,  St.  John  retired  to  Beverley,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  died  A.  D.  721.  History  records 
I the  death  of  the  first  three  abbots  of  Beverley,  viz.  Brithumus  w ho 
died  A.  D.  733,  Winvaldus  who  died  A.  D.  751,  and  Wulfeth  who 
died  in  773.  The  names  of  the  rest  of  the  abbots  are  unknown. 

In  the  year  867,  a period  so  fatally  distinguished  by  the  Da- 
nish invasion  under  Inguar  and  Ubba,  the  monastery  of  Beverley 
was  destroyed  by  these  Barbarians,  and  during  the  space  of  three 
years  remained  totally  desolate.  The  presbyters  and  clerks  aJf» 
terwards  returned,  and  repaired  the  place ; but  till  the  reign  of 
Athelstan,  in  the  early  part  of  the  lOth  century,  there  is  a chasm 
in  its  history.  In  marching  against  the  confederate  Britons, 
Scots,  and  Danes,  Athelstan  caused  the  standard  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley  to  be  carried  before  his  army,  and  on  returning  victo- 
rious, he  granted  many  privileges  to  the  town  and  the  monastery. 
VoL.  XVL  2 F He 
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He  built  a new  college  of  secular  canons,  and  conferred  on  the 
church  and  its  liberties  the  privilege  of  a sanctuary,  of  which  the 
limits  were  marked  by  four  crosses,  each  of  them  erected  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile  in  different  directions,  from  Beverley.  From 
this  time  Beverley  began  to  increase  with  rapidity  by  the  influx 
of  inhabitants,  and  soon  became  a place  of  considerable  importance. 
Kinsius  the  S3rd  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  raised  to  that  see 
111  the  year  1050,  adorned  the  church  of  Beverley  with  a lofty 
tower,  and  presented  it  with  two  bells.  His  successor  Aldredus 
built  a new  choir,  adorned  the  pulpit  with  curious  work  in  brass, 
silver,  and  gold,  and  decorated  the  whole  church  with  a profusion 
of  painting.  At  the  request  of  this  prelate,  king  Edward  the 
Confessor  gave  to  the  church  of  Beverley  a lordship  in  Leven. 
Aldred  first  established  the  eight  canons  prebendaries.  William 
the  Conqueror  also  professed  a great  veneration  for  Beverley,  and 
for  St.  John,  and  being  within  seven  miles  of  that  place,  gave 
strict  orders  that  his  army  should  do  no  damage  to  the  church*. 

In  later  times  the  history  of  Beverley  is  not  marked  by  any  im- 
portant events.  During  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  parliament,  it  \yas  alternately  the  prey  of  each  party.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  quarrel,  the  king  had  his  quai’ters  at  Beverley, 
when  he  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Hull,  and  was  refused 
admission  into  that  town  by  Sir  Johq  Hotham  the  governor.  It 
fell  soon  after  under  the  power  of  the  parliament ; and  the  same 
Sir  John  Hotham  having  taken  some  steps  towards  a reconciliation 
with  the  king,  and  opened  a negotiation  for  delivering  Hull  to  his 
majesty,  was  arrested  at  Beverley,  and  afterwards  executed  at 
London,  by  the  sentence  of  those  to  whom  he  had  rendered  such 
essential  services. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  A.  D.  1664,  upon  opening  a grave, 
they  met  with  a vault  of  squared  free-stone,  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
two  feet  broad  at  the  head,  but  at  the  feet  a foot  and  a half  broad. 

Within 

* For  these  historical  notices  of  Beverley,  See  Drake’s  Ebor.  Appendix 
67,  88,  89,  and  Le{§.nJ(  Collect.  Toni  2,  and  3. 
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Within  it  was  a sheet  of  lead  four  foot  long,  and  in  that  the  ashes, 
six  beads,  whereof  three  crumbled  to  dust  with  a touch,  of  the 
three  remaining,  two  were  supposed  to  be  cornelians)  with  three 
great  brass  pins,  and  four  large  iron  nails.  Upon  the  sheet  laid  a 
leaden  plate  with  this  inscription  in  capitals. 

“ -j-  Anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  MCLXXXVITI.  combusta  fuit  hsec 
ecclesia  in  mense  Septembri  in  sequenti  nocte  post  festum  Sancti  Matthasi 
Apostoli : et  in  An.  MCXCVII.  VI.  idus  Martii  facta  fuit  inquisitio  reliqua- 
ruin  beati  Johannis  in  hoc  loco  et  inventa  sunt  haec  ossa,  in  orientali  parte 
sepulchri,  et  hie  recondita  ; et  pulvis  ceraento  mixtus  ibidem  inventus  est  et 
feconditus.” 

-j-  In  the  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  1183,  this  church  \»  as  de» 
stroyed  by  fire  in  the  night  following  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle : 
and  in  the  year  1197,  on  the  6th  ides  of  March  an  inquisition  was  made  for 
the  reliques  of  the  blessed  John,  and  the  bones  were  found  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  sepulchre,  and  here  replaced ; and  the  dust  being  mixed  with  cement 
was  in  the  same  place  found,  and  re-interred.” 

Cross  over  tins  there  lay  a box  of  lead,  about  seven  inches 
long,  six  broad,  and  five  high,  wherein  were  several  pieces  of 
bones  mixed  with  a little  dust,  and  yielding  a sweet  smell.  All 
these  were  carefully  re-interred  in  the  middle  alley  of  the  body  of 
the  minster,  where  they  were  taken  up,  which  circumstance  does 
not  by  any  means  agree  v/itli  what  Bishop  Godwin  has  left  us 
concerning  this  Saint,  namely  that  lie  was  buried  in  the  church 
porch.  For  although  what  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  was 
only  a re- interment  upon  the  inquisition  made,  yet  it  looks  a little 
odd  that  they  should  not  lay  the  reliques  in  the  same  place  where 
they  found  them* ; unless  one  should  solve  it  this  way,  that  only 
a part  of  the  church  was  then  standing,  and  they  might  lay  him 
there,  with  a design  to  remove  him,  wlien  it  should  be  rebuilt, 
but  afterwards  either  neglected  or  forgot  it.^"' 

The  minster  here  is  a very  fair  and  neat  structure : the  roof 
2 F 2 is 

* The  inscription  expressly  «ajs  that  they  were  found,  and  reunterred  in 
Tlie  same  place. 
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is  an  arch  of  stone.  In  it  are  several  monuments  of  the  Earls  o: 
Northumberland,  who  have  added  a little  chapel  to  the  quire ; in 
the  windows  whereof  are  the  pictures  of  several  of  that  family, 
drawn  in  the  glass.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  quire  on  the  right 
side  of  the  altar-place  stands  the  freed  stool  mentioned  hy  our 
author  (Camden)  made  of  one  entire  stone,  and  said  to  have  been 
removed  from  Scotland,  with  a well  of  water  behind  it.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  body  of  the  church  next  the  quire,  hangs  an 
ancient  table  with  the  pictures  of  St.  John,  (from  whom  the  church 
is  named)  and  of  K.  Athefstan  the  founder  of  it,  and  between  them 
this  distich : 

A Is  free  make  I thee 

As  heart  can  wish  er  egh  can  see.” 

Hence  the  inhabitants  * of  Beverley  pay  no  toll  or  custom  in 
any  port,  or  town  of  Englaudf  So  far  Dr.  Gibson.  But  since 
the  time  of  his  writing,  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  com- 
monly called  the  minster,  has  undergone  a thorough  repair,  with 
some  alterations,  and  is  now  a most  superb  edifice  j-  The  west 
end  is  adorned  with  two  lofty  towers,  or  steeples ; and  tlie  whole 
building  displays  a nragnificence  equal  to  that  of  some  of  our  ca- 
thedrals. The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  also  a large  and  handsome 
structure. 

From  this  slight  sketch  of  its  history,  it  appears  that  Beverley 
derived  its  first  importance  from  being  the  favourite  retreat  of 
St.  John,  and  from  the  veneration  which  Athelstan,  and  other 
kings,  entertained  for  his  name  and  memory.  His  fame,  indeed, 
was  so  great,  that  in  a convocation  held  at  London,  in  the  year 
1416,  the  day  of  his  death  was  appointed  to  be  annually  kept  holy, 

and* 

* i.  e the  burgesses. 

t Gibson’s  additions  to  Camden,  fo!.  74'3',  &c. 

I These  repairs  were  begun  about  the  year  1717,  wlien  by  a licence  from 
his  Majesty  George  I.  a great  quantity  of  stone  was  carried  by  water  from 
St.  Mary’s  Abbey  at  York,  for  the  repair  of  Beverlc}^  Blinster.  Brake’s 
Eboracum,  p.  577. 
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Tsnd  also  the  feast  of  his  translation  on  tlie  25th  of  October,  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  gained  through  the  merits  and  intercession  of  this 
saint*. 

The  town  of  Beverley  is  extensive  and  pleasant.  Its  length 
from  north-west  to  south-east  is  more  than  a mile.  The  entrance 
from  the  Driffield  road  is  remarkably  fine  : a spacious  street  with 
elegant  houses,  particularly  on  the  north-eastern^side,  terminates 
at  an  ancient  gateway,  through  which  the  road  lies  into  the  town. 
The  market-place  is  spacious  and  beautiful : the  streets  in  ge- 
neral are  liroad,  and  the  houses  large,  and  well  built.  Many 
persons  of  fortune,  therefore,  choose  Beverley  as  an  agreeable  re- 
sidence. The  market,  which  is  held  on  Saturday,  is  well  supplied, 
and  the  sale  of  corn  is  very  considerable.  Here  are  also  several 
fairs,  viz.  on  the  Thursday  before  old  Valentinovs  day.  Holy 
Thursday,  July  5th,  Wednesday  before  Sept.  25th,  Nov.  6th,  for 
horned  cattle,  .sheep,  and  horses;  and  every  alternate  Wednesday 
for  horned  cattle,  and  sheep.  A navigable  canal  cut  from  the 
river  Hull,  opens  a communication  between  Beverley  and  the 
Humber,  and  is  very  advantageous  to  the  town. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Beverley  was 
6001 ; but  since  that  time  there  has  been  an  increase  of  763,  as 
the  census  of  1811,  gives  6764  for  the  amount  of  its  present  po- 
pulation. 

Beverley  is  a borough,  and  sends  two  members  to  parliamenL 
The  number  of  burgesses  who  voted  at  the  election,  in  1807,  was 
1203,  Many  persons  are  induced  to  purchase  their  freedom  from 
a consideration  of  the  advantages  with  wiiich  it  is  accompanied, 
particularly  in  regard  to  stocking  the  pastures,  which  are  fertile, 
and  very  extensive.  Tliese  are 

1st  Westwood,  containing  - 504  acres, 

2nd  Hum  - - - 110 

2 F 3 3rd  Figham 

* Drake’s  Eboracmu,  p.  407.  Linwood’s  Provinciak,  ,p.  304.  In  tl;is 
church  are  some  superb  mnimruents  of  llie  ancieut  Earls  of  Northumberland. 
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3rd  Figham 
4th  Swinemoor 


- 297 

- 263 


Total 


1174  acres, 


Each  freeman  may  turn  three  head  of  cattle  into  Westwood — 
six  into  Swinemoor — three  into  Figham,  and  one  into  Hurn, 
For  this  privilege  only  7s.  per  head  is  paid  for  cattle,  when  turned 
into  Westwood;  10s.  6d.  per  head;  when  turned  into  Swinemoor; 
9s.  per  head  in  Figham ; and  in  Hurn  2s.  6d.  per  head  is  paid 
for  the  first  eatage,  from  May  day  to  the  races  in  June,  and  3s.  6d. 
per  head  from  the  races  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  number  of 
cattle,  depastured  in  these  grounds,  varies  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  resident  freemen,  and  their  ability  to  procure  stock. 

In  the  different  pastures  the  numbers  of  cattle  in  the  years 
1808,  and  1810,  were  as  follows. 


In  Westwood. 

Hurn. 

Figham. 

Swinemoor, 

Bc'asts 

Horses. 

Horses  and  Beasts. 

Horses  and  Beasts. 

1808  364 

157 

433 

303 

4810  333 

149 

438 

233 

The  town  is  governed  by  a mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  thm- 
teen  of  the  principal  burgesses,  chosen  annually  on  the  Monday 
before  Michaelmas  day.  There  are  few  places,  however,  where 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people  have  a greater  ascendancy ; and  it 
often  requires  the  greatest  activity  and  vigilance  in  the  magis- 
trates to  maintain  their  dignity,  and  preserve  order  in  the  munici- 
pality. 

The  vicinity  of  Beverley  towards  the  west,  is  elevated  and 
pleasant.  The  common  pasture  of  l¥estwood,  which,  from  its 
name,  appears  to  have  anciently  been  a forest,  but  is  now  totally 
destitute  of  trees,  affords  in  fine  weather  an  airy  and  agreeable 
walk  to  the  inhabitants.  It  commands  a beautiful  view  of  the 
fowni  and  the  minster,  and  of  the  western  parts  of  Holderness,  in 
a rauge  of  above  twenty  miles  from  north  to  south,  rising  in  gentle 
swells  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  carrs.  The  port  of  Hull,  dis- 
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tinguished  by  the  masts  of  its  numerous  shipping,  its  mills,  and 
the  lofty  steeple  of  Trinity  church,  appears  in  the  southern  point 
of  the  horizon;  and  a little  more  to  the  west,  the  gradually  sloping 
edge  of  the  Wolds,  diversified  with  woods  and  villages,  contributes 
to  the  embellishment  of  the  prospect.  To  the  east  and  south  of 
Beverley,  the  country  to  the  distance  of  several  miles  is  a perfect 
flat,  extremely  dull,  and  unpicturesque.  But  even  here,  the 
scenery  is  greatly  improved  by  drainage,  inclosure,  and  cultiva- 
tion ; and  this  extensive  Tract  of  fen  land,  which  half  a century 
ago  was  only  a solitary  waste,  flooded  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter,  now  presents  an  aspect  of  fertility*. 

About  five  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Beverley,  is  the  small 
hamlet  of  Melsa,  or  Meaux,  which  name  was  given  to  it  by  its  in*^ 
habitants,  who  came  with  the  conqueror  from  Meaux,  in  Nor- 
mandy. It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  abbey,  i'oimded  A. 
1150,  by  William  Le  Gross,  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holderness, 
who  was  also  the  founder  of  Scarbrough  castle.  It  is  said  that 
the  Earl  was  so  charmed  with  the  pleasant  situation  of  this  spot, 
that  a little  time  before  founding  the  abbey,  he  had  given  in  ex- 
change for  it  to  John  de  Melsa,  a double  quantity  of  land  at  Be- 
wick, near  Aldbrough.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  what 
beauties  could  be  found  in  such  a situation;  for  at  that  time  it 
was  overgrown  with  woods,  and  almost,  if  not  wholly,  sunounded 
with  morasses.  At  present,  when  tliese  extensive  carrs,  or  fenns, 
on  the  edge  of  which  it  is  situated,  are  well  di’ained,  and  brought 
into  cultivation,  Meaux  has  nothing  to  boast  of,  except  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil ; for  nothing  can  be  more  dull,  and  unpicturesque, 
than  the  scenery  wfith  which  it  is  surrounded.  In  this  unpleasant 
place,  however,  on  a rising  ground,  but  very  little  elevated  above 
the  adjoining  marshes,  the  Cistercian  monks,  whom  William  le 
Gross  invited  from  Fountain  Abbey,  near  Ripon,  chose  to  build 

2 F 4 their 

’ At  Leckonfield,  about  three  miles  nearly  north  from  Beverley,  was  a 
celebrated  mansion  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Northumberland,  but  of  this  no- 
thing now  remains. 
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their  monastery,  which  was  liberally  endowed  hy  the  pious  foun- 
der. Several  charters  of  privileges  and  immunities  were  granted 
to  this  house  by  successive  kings  of  England;  and  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  increased  its  revenues  by  liberal  donations. 
Thus  the  abbey  of  Meaux,  flourished  in  great  splendour  till  the 
dissolution.  The  number  of  monks  was  fifty ; and  when  the  mo- 
nastery was  suppressed,  its  revenues  amounted  to  2991.  6s.  4d. 
according  to  the  valuation  made  at  that  time.  From  the  small 
remains  of  a curious  mosaic  pavement  of  brick,  the  foundations  of 
buildings  yet  to  be  traced,  and  the  extensive  moats,  or  ditches,  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  and  which  are  yet  discoverable,  it  is 
evident  that  this  famous  monastery  once  displayed  considerable 
magnificence. 

On  the  Holderness  coast,  about  five  or  six  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Burton  Constable,  is 

GRIMSTON  garth; 

The  seat  of  Thomas  Grimston,  Esq.  The  mansion  is  a superb 
structure,  of  a castellated  form,  and  although  of  modern  erection, 
displays  in  its  architecture  much  of  the  ancient  style  of  baronial 
magnificence.  It  .is  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  north-east  from 
Hedon,  fourteen  miles  nearly  east  from  Hull,  and  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  sea ; and  being  in  one  of  the  most  elevated  situations 
in  Holderness,  it  is  both  a very  conspicuous  object,  and  commands 
a variety  of  extensive  and  magnificent  prospects.  The  greatest 
part  of  Holderness,  the  town  of  Hull,  and  the  river  Humber,  are 
full  in  view  : Flamborough  Head,  nearly  thirty  miles  to  the  north, 
is  distinctly  seen;  and  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  Wolds, 
fill  up  the  western  and  southern  distances. 

PATRINGTON, 

A small  market  town,  in  the  wapentake  of  Holderness,  ten 
miles  south-eastward  from  Hedon,  and  eighteen  miles  in  nearly 
the  same  direction  from  Hull,  is  supposed  by  Camden  to  be  the 
t ancient 
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ancient  Prsetorium  mentioned  in  the  first  Iter  of  Antoninus.  But 
I praetorium  is  a word  of  great  latitude  in  the  Roman  language : in 
j its  most  common  acceptation,  it  signifies  a court  of  justice ; but  it 
i is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a villa,  or  other  stately  building,  and 
I more  frequently  the  pavilion,  or  tent  of  the  general  in  an  encamp- 
1 ment*.  Drake  rather  supposes  the  praetorium  of  Antoninus  to 
be  the  ocellum  promontorium  of  Ptolemy,  which  can  be  no 
other  than  Spurnhead.  This  promontory,  however,  is  at  too 
great  a distance  from  Delgovitia,  to  correspond  with  the  Iter, 

I unless  we  suppose  an  error  in  most  of  the  copies,  and  substitute 
thirty-five  for  twenty-five  miles.  Patrington,  therefore  appears 
the  most  probable  situation  for  the  praetorium  of  Antoninus, 
as  it  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  miles,  by  the  most  direct  road 
that  could  be  made,  from  Delgovitia,  whether  we  fix  that  station 
at  Londesbrough,  or  Market- Weighton. 

The  situation  of  Patrington,  though  in  a flat  country,  is  not 
unpleasant.  From  the  church-yard,  and  from  several  parts  of 
the  vicinity,  are  delightful  views  of  the  Humber,  and  its  fertile 
shores  as  far  as  Spurnpoint,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Lincoln- 
shire renders  the  prospect  more  beautiful.  The  town,  however, 
is  little  better  than  a village,  the  houses  in  general  being  low, 
and  indifferently  built,  and  the  population  amounting  to  little 
more  than  nine  hundred.  Here  is,  however,  a market  on  Satur- 
day, where  a considerable  quantity  of  corn  is  sold,  and  three  an- 
nual fairs  are  held  here  on  the  28th  March,  18th  July,  and  6th 
December ; but  these  are  chiefly  for  drapery,  millinery  wares, 
shoes,  &c.  Patrington  is  within  less  than  a mile  of  the  Humber, 
and  a small  creek  forms  a kind  of  a haven  for  small  craft ; but 
there  is  no  canal  cut  to  the  town.  The  only  building  that  is 
worthy  of  notice,  is  the  parish  church,  which  is  large,  and  has  a 
lofty  spire,  forming  a very  conspicuous  object  in  many  of  the 
Holderness  prospects,  and  also  in  those  which  are  seen  from  the 
opposite  parts  of  Lincolnshire. 

Spurn-head, 


Lipsius  de  Milit.  llora,  lib.  5.  p.  40,  See. 
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Spurn-head,  or  Spurn  Point,  where  now  stands  a light-house 
for  the  direction  of  mariners,  is  a noted  promontory  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Humber,  and  at  the  distance  of  nearly  ten  miles 
south-east  from  Patrington.  This  is>  beyond  all  doubt,  the  ocel- 
lum  promontorium  of  Ptolemy.  Its  present  name  of  Spumhead, 
called  in  our  old  English  Chronicles,  Spuren-head”  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  Saxon  verb,  Spurien,^'  to  look  out,  spy, 
or  explore;  and  so  remarkable  a promontory  was  an  excellent 
situation  for  that  purpose.  In  these  parts  was  once  a noted  sea- 
port, called  Ravenser,  or  Ravenspur,  celebrated  by  our  histo- 
rians for  the  descents  of  Henry  IV.  A.  D.  1399,  and  of  Edward 
IV.  A.  D.  1471,  when  these  princes  came  to  contend  for  the 
crown  of  England.  This  town  has  long  since  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  sea,  or  the  Humber,  and  the  place  where  it  stood  is  un- 
known. Several  other  towns,  or  villages,  in  this  part  of  Hol- 
derness,  have  experienced  the  same  fate.  Mention  is  particularly 
made  of  Frismerk,  Tharlethorpe,  Redmayr,  Pennysmerk,  Upsal, 
and  Pottertleet,  which  have  several  centuries  ago  fallen  a prey  to 
the  encroaching  waters.  The  time  when  they  perished  is  not 
certainiy  known ; but  Dr.  Gibson,  supposes  it  to  have  been  about 
the  30th  or  38th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  the  tides 
in  the  Humber  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  overflowing, 
or  breaking  the  banks,  inundated  the  adjacent  country*. 

As  the  w aters  made  these  encroachments  on  some  parts  of  the 
land,  they  receded  from  others.  Along  the  Holderness  shore  of 
the  Humber,  extensive  tracts  were  gradually  left  dry.  About  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  Sunk  Island  began  to 
appear  in  the  Humber,  nearly  opposite  to  Patringtonf.  At  the 

first 

^ Gibson’s  additions  to  Camden,  fol.  747.  It  could  not,  however,  be  in 
i!ie  oOth  of  Edward’s  reign,  as  in  his  Sold  year,  Ravenser  was  required  to 
furnish  one  ship,  and  twenty-seven  mariners  to  his  fleet. 

t The  north-east  coiner  of  Sunk  Island,  is  very  near  Patrington  Haven, 
^and  within  about  a mile  and  a half  of  Patrington.  This  valuable  tract  of 
land  belongs  to  the  crown,  and  is  let  on  lease.  The  lessees  jet  it  again  to 
the  farmers. 
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I first  a few  acres  were  left  dry  at  low  water;  but  as  it  increased 

I every  year  in  extent,  it  was  at  last  embanked,  and  converted  into 

I pasture  ground.  As  the  waters  receded,  successive  embankments  " 
I were  made,  and  large  tracts  of  land  being  gained  from  the  Hum- 
ber, the  island  towards  the  west  end  is  separated  by  a ditch  of 
; only  a few  feet  in  breadth  from  the  Holderness  marshes.  Sunk 
Island  now  contains  4570  acres  of  fertile  soil,  divided  into  several 
farms ; and  a church  has  lately  been  built  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants*. The  Holderness  marshes  were  also  extended  by  the 
recess  of  the  waters,  and  a large  tract  of  land  called  Cherry- 
cob  sands^’  being  left  dry,  and  embanked,  became  a valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  estates  of  the  Constable  family,  of  Burton  Constable^ 

At  the  village  of  Halsham,  about  four  miles  north  west  from  Pa- 
trington,  is  a superb  mausoleum  erected  at  a very  considerable 
expense,  by  the  late  William  Constable,  Esq.  as  a burying  place 
for  that  family.  It  stands  on  a gently  rising  ground,  surrounded 
with  a plantation  of  beautiful  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  displays  in 
the  unadorned,  but  elegant  style  of  its  architecture,  a simple  kind 
of  magnificence,  which  at  once  appears  striking  to  the  eye,  and 
approp)’iate  to  the  use  for  which  the  structure  is  designed. 

WINESTEAD, 

A pleasant  village,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  Patrington,  and 
eight  miles  and  a half  from  Hedon,  at  a small  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  turnpike  road  between  these  two  places,  is  adorned 
by  the  seats  of  Sir  Robert  D'Arcy  Hildyard,  Baronet,  and  of 
Henry  Maisters,  Esq.  These  two  elegant  villas  situated  on  a 

gently 


• The  old  island  first  embanked 1500  acres. 

Taken  in  by  the  embankment  in  ISOO  ••  2870 
Taken  in  1'808  • . . 200 


Total  4570 


There  are  now  about  five  hundred  acres  more,  ready  for  taking  in  hy 
another  embankment. 
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gently  rising  ground,  though  inconsiderably  elevated,  command 
a pleasing  prospect  of  the  town  of  Patrington,  Sunk  Island,  and 
the  Humber. 

HEDON, 

Is  a market  town,  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  west  from  Par 
trington,  and  eight  miles  east  from  Hull,  pleasantly  situated  in 
the  middle  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Holderness,  in  a level, 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated  country,  abounding  with  opulent  far- 
mers. Of  this  town,  and  its  ancient  state,  Camden  makes  the 
following  remarks : the  first  place  a man  comes  at  on  this  wind- 

ing shore*,  is  Headon,  which  formerly,  (if  we  will  believe  fame, 
which  always  magnifies  truth)  was  a very  considerable  place,  by 
reason  of  merchants  and  shipping.  For  my  part,  I have  faith 
enough  to  believe  it,  notwithstanding  it  is  now  so  diminished 
partly  by  reason  of  its  being  too  near  Hull,  and  partly  because 
the  haven  is  blocked  up,  and  useless ; that  it  has  not  the  least 
shew  of  that  grandeur  it  pretends  to  have  had,  which  may  teach 
us  that  the  condition  of  towns,  and  cities,  is  every  jot  as  unstable 
as  the  state  and  happiness  of  man.  King  John  granted  to  Bald- 
win, Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holdernesse,  and  to  his  wife  Hawis, 
free  burgage  here,  so  that  the  burgesses  might  hold  in  free  bur- 
gage by  the  same  customs  with  York,  and  Nicholf.  At  present 
the  town  begins  to  flourish  again,  and  has  some  hopes  of  attaining 
to  its  former  greatness  j;.”  Camden’s  Commentator,  adds,  ""  what 
our  author  has  told  us  from  common  fame,  concerning  the  flou- 
rishing condition  of  Headon,  may  be  confirmed  from  the  remains 
and  marks  of  two  churches  (besides  tliat  one  they  have)  which 
must  argue  its  former  populousness,  and  by  consequence  a flou- 
rishing trade.  In  St.  Austin’s,  the  present  church,  are  the  pic- 
tures of  a king,  and  a bishop,  with  this  inscription ; 

Als 

* The  shore  of  the  Humber,  in  going  eastward  from  Hull. 

t Nichol.  i.  e.  Lincoln. 

+ Camd.  Brit,  fob  739— 740, 
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Als  free  make  I thee 

As  heart  may  think  or  eigh  see*.” 

The  old  Haven  nigh  the  town,  being  grown  up,  there  is  a new 
cut  made  on  the  south-east,  which  helps  to  secure  that  part  of  th(c 
Haven  now  left,  but  without  any  hopes  of  rendering  it  so  useful 
as  formerly  it  was.  In  the  year  1656,  a great  part  of  the  town 
was  consumed  with  fire,  and  about  two  years  ago,  several  houses 
in  the  market-place  suftered  the  same  fate ; but  now  the  greatest 
part  is  rebuilt,  and  the  town  thereby  rendered  more  beautiful.  Of 
late  years,  they  have  grown  in  wealth  more  than  formerly,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  owing  principally  to  the  set^^eral  fairs  procured 
for  them.  The  inhabitants  have  a tradition,  that  the  Danes  de- 
stroyed this  town ; and  there  is  a close  belonging  to  it,  called 
Danes-field  to  this  dayf This  tradition  does  not  refer  to  any 
particular  period ; but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  three  invading 
armaments  of  that  nation  entered  the  Humber,  and  ravaged  its 
northern  shores.  The  first,  was  commanded  by  Inguar  and  Ubba, 
in  the  year  867,  the  second,  by  Swein,  King  of  Denmark,  in 
1013,  and  the  third,  by  Osborn,  brother  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
who  came  in  the  year  1069,  to  assist  the  Northumbrians  in  their 
revolt  against  William  the  Conquerort.  It  may,  however,  be  sup- 
posed, that  this  part  of  the  country  would  suffer  less  from  the 
last  invasion,  than  from  either  of  tlie  former,  as  the  Danes  came 
now  with  the  character  of  allies,  and  most  of  the  Northumbrians 
joined  their  standard.  But  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  our 
accounts  of  the  Danish  expeditions  to  this  kingdom,  are 
very  imperfect;  and  that,  during  the  time  of  their  continu- 
ance, several  of  their  preedatory  squadrons,  not  mentioned  in 

history, 

* Nearly  the  same  as  at  Beverley. 

t Caiud.  fol.  747,  Gibson’s  notes. 

X Rapiii  1.  fol.  89.  121.  171.  Matt.  West,  p.  226.  Sim.  Dunclm.  p.  194, 
Nc.  As  the  Norwegian  armamc*nt  under  Harold,  Hadrada,  or  Ilarfager,  and 
Earl  Tosti  in  1066,  proceeded  as  far  as  tliccal,  within  about  ten  miles  of 
Vork,  before  they  landed  their  forces,  Hedon  might  probably,  at  that  lime, 
sscape  pillage  and  destruction. 
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history,  may  have  entered  the  Humber,  and  ravaged  the  adjacent 
country.  From  the  situation  of  Hedon,  so  near  to  the  shore  of 
that  estuary,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  feel  the  dreadful  elFects  of 
most  of  these  hostile  descents.  But  whatever  might  have  been 
the  state  of  this  place  prior  to  these  calamities,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  possessed  any  great  commercial,  or  maritime  importance 
after  the  foundation  of  Hull,  by  Edward  I.  for  in  the  33rd  year 
of  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1359,  when  that  monarch,  preparing  for 
the  invasion  of  France,  made  a requisition  of  ships,  and  mariners, 
from  the  different  ports  of  the  kingdom,  Hedon  is  not  mentioned, 
though  the  quota  demanded  from  Hull  was  sixteen  vessels,  and 
four  hundred  and  sixty-six  men ; and  even  RaVenser  was  rated  at 
one  ship,  and  twenty-seven  seamen'^*. 

Hedon  is  an  ancient  borough,  and  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament ; but  the  present  town  is  small,  consisting  chiefly  of  one 
street,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  market  place ; and  the  popu- 
lation falls  short  of  a thousand.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday, 
and  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  town  is  derived  from  its  fairs, 
which  are  on  the  15th  January,  2nd  August,  22nd  Sept,  for 
horses,  &c.  Nov.  7th  and  December  6th  for  horned  cattle,  dra- 
pery, &c.  and  every  alternate  Monday  for  horned  cattle,  and 
sheep.  Hedon  is  situate  within  about  a mile  and  a half  of  the 
Humber ; and  the  haven  cut  from  that  river,  extends  to  within  a 
quarter  of  a mile  of  the  town ; but  it  is  navigable  only  for  small 
craft.  This  place,  indeed,  has  for  many  centuries  given  up  all 
pretensions  to  maritime  commerce,  but  the  farming  business  is 
carried  on  with  great  spirit  and  skill  in  the  neighbourhood.  At 
Hedon,  the  members  of  the  Holderness  agricultural  society  hold 
their  meetingsf . This  society  is  composed  of  most  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  principal  farmers,  and  breeders  of  cattle  in  that  fer- 
tile, and  highly  cultivated  district,  and  it  possesses  a valuable  and 

select 

* I'his,  as  already  observed,  overthrows  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gibson,  that 
Ravenser,  was  swallowed  up  so  early  as  the  30th  Edward  III» 

f The  meetings  are  quarterly. 
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I selexjt  library  of  the  best  hooks  that  have  been  written  on  agri- 
I culture ; as  well  as  on  other  subjects  with  which  that  science  is 
I connected. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  about  two  miles  and  a half  nearly 
south  from  Hedon,  is  the  village  of  i 

PAUL, 

Remarkable  for  its  dock  yard,  where  ships  of  the  line  of  as 
high  a rate  as  seventy  fours  are  sometimes  built.  Here  is  also  a 
soap  manufactory  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Newstead,  and  Co. 

HULL,  OR  KINGSTON  UPON  HULL, 

So  called  from  the  river  Hull,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  stands, 
is  a town  of  great  commercial  importance,  though  it  cannot  trace 
its  antiquity  farther  back  than  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  tliirteenth  century.  This  monarch  returning  victo- 
rious from  his  expedition  against  Scotland,  honoured  the  Lord 
Wake  of  Cottingham  with  a visit.  During  his  stay  in  tliis  place, 
where  he  frequently  took  the  diversion  of  hunting  along  with  his 
nobles,  he  was  one  day  led  in  pursuit  of  his  game  to  the  place 
where  Hull  now  stands;  and  viewed  with  attention  and  delight, 
the  advantageous  situation  of  this  hitherto  obscure,  and  neglected 
corner.  Before  this  time,  the  point  of  land,  on  w^hich  this  large 
and  commercial  town  is  situated,  was  occupied  by  two  small 
hamlets,  Myton,  and  Wike,  consisting  of  a few  scattered  cottages 
inhabited  by  shepherds,  cowherds,  and  fishermen. 

The  prudent  and  politic  Edward,  immediately  perceived  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  situation  for  a fortified  towm,  and  commercial 
port.  He  made  inquiries  concerning  the  depth  of  the  river  Hull, 
the  height  to  which  the  tides  flowed,  and  other  local  circum- 
4stances ; and  having  obtained  satisfactory  replies,  he  sent  for  the 
abbot  of  Meaiix,  who  was  Lord  of  the  soil,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  ground,  in  exchange  for  some  lands  of  considerably 

greater 
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greater  value.  The  river  Hull  discharging  itself  here  into  the 
Humber,  formed  a commodious  harbour,  affording  an  easy  en- 
trance to  ships  with  a perfect  security  from  tempests ; and  the 
high  flowing  of  the  tides,  enabled  the  largest  vessels  used  in  that 
age  to  lie  close  to  the  shore,  in  loading  or  delivering  their  car- 
goes*. On  the  land  side  it  might,  from  the  low  elevation  of  the 
ground,  be  rendered  almost,  or  absolutely,  impregnable.  The 
ditches  might  always  be  kept  full  of  water,  by  a communication 
with  the  Hull  and  the  Humber ; and  the  adjacent  country  being 
almost  every  where  lower  than  the  high  water  mark  in  those 
rivers,  might  easily  be  inundated,  for  several  miles  round,  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  f.  As  a military  station,  indeed,  the  si- 
tuation of  Hull  is  almost  unparalleled.  From  its  command  of 
water,  it  might  on  the  land  side,  as  already  observed,  be  rendered 
impregnable  against  every  mode  of  attack ; and  it  would  require 
two  armies,  one  on  the  Wolds,  and  another  in  Holderness,  with 
a fleet  in  the  Humber,  to  form  the  blockade.  Hull,  might  there- 
fore, in  case  of  necessity,  be  so  fortified,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  any 
effoit  of  hostility,  unless  the  enemy  were  master  of  the  ocean, 
a circumstance  of  which  the  naval  superiority  of  Britain  has  hap- 
pily annihilated  every  apprehension. 

Edward  having  completed  his  transactions  with  the  abbot  of 

Meaux, 

* At  a period  previous  to  the  year  Il74>  the  river  Hull  discharged  itself 
into  the  Humber,  to  the  east  of  Drypool.  The  present  river  Hull,  was  then 
only  a sewer,  or  drain  ; but  by  the  waters  breaking  into  it,  and  taking  that 
course,  it  became  a large  river,  and  the  old  Hull  in  process  of  time  coarped 
up.  Tickhill’s  Hist.  Hull,  p.  6,  and  7. 

t This  may  be  easily  observed  by  any  person  who  walks  on  the  banks  of 
the  Humber,  eastward  to  Marfleet,  or  westward  towards  Hessle.  The  neigh- 
bouring country  has  been  frequently  inundated,  sometimes  by  accident,  and 
sometimes  for  defence.  And  the  writer  of  this  volume  well  remembers  that 
about  forty-nine,  or  fifty  years  ago,. the  country  about  Hull  was  entirely  over- 
flowed to  a great  depth  by  the  breaking  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  at  which 
time  several  persons  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  pass  on  the  turn-pike 
road  leading  into  Holderness.  The  writer  travelled  on  this  road,  while  it 
was  still  in  some  parts  overflowed. 
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n Meaux,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  soil,  immediately  issued  a 
! proclamation,  offering  great  privileges  and  immunities  to  all 
I persons  who  should  fix  their  habitations  in  the  place.  He  also 
caused  a manor-house  to  be  erected  for  himself,  and  honoured  the 
( town  with  the  royal  appellation  of  Kingston,  or  King’s  town, 
/ by  which  it  is  still  called  in  all  public  or  legal  writings.  In  the 
" 27th  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1299,  the  harbour  was  finished;  and 
i the  town,  by  a royal  charter,  constituted  a free  borough. 

The  privileges,  favours,  and  immunities,  granted  to  the  infant 
! town,  brought  thither  in  a short  time  such  an  influx  of  people,  that 
i the  huts,  and  the  sheepfolds,  soon  gave  place  to  spacious  and  ele- 
j gant  habitations.  Kingston,  in  a few  years,  abounded  with  ship- 
i ping,  merchants,  and  tradesmen,  draining  by  degrees  all  the  most 
f flourishing  towns  of  those  parts,  such  as  Ravenser,  Patrington, 
1 Hedon,  Grimsby,  and  Barton,  of  their  inhabitants  and  trade.  As 
I Hull  has  continually  increased,  tliese  towns  have  declined;  and 
( at  present  scarcely  one  of  them  carries  on  any  commercial  con- 
: cerns,  except  Grimsby,  the  trade  of  which  has  lately  revived,  and 

i is  now  on  the  increase. 

* Hull  becoming  almost  immediately  a town  of  some  importance, 

I it  was  necessary  to  form  an  easy  communication  with  the  neigh- 
i bouring  country ; for  as  there  were  no  highways,  and  scarcely  any 
! inclosures,  passengers  must  have  been  exceedingly  incommoded 
, by  the  quantity  of  water,  which,  resting  on  a level  surface  without 
any  drainage,  rendered  the  town  of  vei'y  difficult  access.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  roads  were  in  the  year  1302,  made 
to  Hqssle,  Anlaby,  Beverley,  Cottingham,  and  Holderness,  which 
probably  are  the  same  that  remain  to  this  day. 

In  the  year  1312,  the  5th  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  was  built 
the  large  and  stately  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  monarch, 
who  was  then  at  York,  contributed  liberally  to  the  pious  work  : 
the  merchants,  and  tradesmen  of  the  town,  assisted  by  the  donations 
of  the  principal  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  supplied  the  rest ; 
and  thus  was  raised  a fund  sufficient  to  complete  the  east  end  and 
Voi..  XVL  2'G  steeple 
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steeple  of  that  venerable  pile*.  In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign 
of  this  king,  was  established  the  ferry,  to  and  from  Barton  in 
Lincolnshire.  About  the  year  1319,  the  paving  of  the  streets  of 
Hull  was  begun,  a grant  being  obtained  from  the  king,  enabling 
the  bailiffs  of  the  town  to  lay  a toll  for  the  term  of  seven  years  on 
all  commodities  sold  in  the  market,  in  order  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses. Tliis  toll  proved  sufficiently  productive  for  the  purpose. 
According  to  Leland  and  Camden,  all  the  stones  used  in  paving 
the  streets  were  brought  in  ships  for  ballastf . But  the  judicious 
historian  of  Hull,  thinks  it  more  probable  that  they  were  brought 
from  spurn-point  for  the  sole  purpose  of  paving  the  townt. 

The  inhabitants  being  now  greatly  enriched  by  their  trade  to 
Iceland  for  stockfish,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  first  mercan- 
tile concern  in  which  they  had  extensively  engaged,  the  town  was 
in  the  15th  year  of  Edward  II.  A.  D.  1322,  fortified  with  a ditch, 
and  wall  of  stone,  with  strong  castles,  and  tow  ers.  The  expenses 
of  this  work  were  defrayed  by  a toll  for  three  years,  of  one  penny 
in  the  pound,  on  all  goods  brought  in  or  carried  out  of  the  place  §. 
In  the  year  1331,  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine  was  founded  by 
Gilfrid  de  Hotham  in  the  street  which,  fiom  the  black  habit  of 

the 

If  we  may  credit  a marginal  note  in  an  old  manuscript,  the  west  end  was 
not  built  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Tickhill’s  Hist.  Hull.  p.  15. 

t " At  such  tyme  as  al  the  trade  of  stockfisch  cam  from  Isleland  to  King- 
ston, because  the  burden  of  stockfisch  was  light,  the  ships  were  belissid  with 
great  cobble  stones  brought  out  of  Isleland,  the  which  yn  continuance  pavid 
al  the  town  of  Kingston  tboroughout.”  Lelandi  Itin.  56. 

Camden  after  speaking  of  the  opulence  to  which  Hull  attained  by  the 
trade  of  Isleland  fish  dried,  and  hardened,”  says  " Immediately  upon  this 
rise  they  fortified  the  place  with  a brick  wall,  and  many  towers,  on  that  side 
where  they  are  not  defended  by  the  river,  and  brought  in  such  a quantity  of 
stories  for  ballast,  as  was  sufficient  to  pave  all  parts  of  the  town.”  Cu-md, 
Brit.  7S9,  Gibson’s  Edition. 

I Tickhill’s  Hist,  Hull,  p.  17. 

§ I’owards  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  the  government  of  the  town  was 
changed  from  a warden  to  a bailiff.  Tickhiil’s  Hist.  Hull,  p.  19, 
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the  monks,  obtained  the  name  of  Blackfriars  gate.  This  was  a 
lofty  and  spacious  edifice : the  back  part  extended  as  far  as  the 
market-place,  where  they  had  a chapel,  and  a cemetery  for  burying 
their  dead.  This  monastery  was  also  ornamented  with  delight- 
ful gardens  and  fountains.  Some  parts  of  the  building,  which 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  of  brick,  were  standing  a few  years 
ago,  but  in  consequence  of  alterations  lately  made,  they  have 
been  demolished,  or  at  least  mixed  with  modern  improvements,  so 
as  not  to  be  easily  distinguishable. 

At  this  period  flourished  William  de  la  Pole,  a native  of  Raven- 
ser,  or  Ravenspur,  at  that  time  a rich  and  populous  town,  though 
op  the  decline  by  reason  of  its  vicinity  to  the  rising  port  of  Hull. 
During  several  years  he  had  been  one  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  that  place ; but  at  length  he  removed  to  Hull,  where  he  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce,  and  acquired  immense  wealth.  In  the 
year  1332,  Edward  III.  in  his  expedition  against  Scotland,  paid 
a visit  to  Hull,  where  he,  and  the  nobles  by  whom  he  was. at- 
tended, were  entertained  by  William  de  la  Pole  with  the  most 
splendid  magnificence.  The  monarch  found  the  strength  of  tlie 
place  to  suipass  his  expectations;  and  being  highly  pleased  with 
the  excellent  condition  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  reception 
which  he  had  met  with,  he  knighted  his  loyal  and  generous  host, 
and  changing  the  form  of  the  municipal  government  of  the  town, 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a mayor,  and  four  bailiffs.  Sir  William 
de  la  Pole,  was  the  first  who  held  the  honourable  office  of  m£iyor. 

In  1338,  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  Edward  III.  resolving  to 
prosecute  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  from  which  he  saw 
himself  excluded  by  the  provisions  of  the  Salic  law,  sailed  on  the 
15th  of  July,  with  a fleet  of  five  hundred  vessels  and  a numerous 
army,  wdiich  he  disembarked  at  Antwerp,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time  to  concert  with  his  allies,  the  most  appropriate  mea- 
sures for  executing  his  vast  designs.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Englisli  history,  know  tlie  straits  to  v/hich  Edward  v/as  re- 
duced, through  the  want  of  money  to  support  his  army,  and  which 
threatened  to  frustrate  the  whole  purpose  of  his  expedition.  In 
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these  difficult  circumstances,  he  endeavoured  to  borrow  supplies 
of  all  the  foreign  princes,  who  were  able  to  assist  him,  and  even 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  private  persons 
to  take  up  sucli  sums  as  they  were  willing  to  lend*.  Sir  William 
de  la  Pole,  who  was  then  at  Antwerp,  for  the  management  of  his 
mercantile  concerns,  not  only  furnished  the  king  with  all  the  ready 
money  he  had,  which  amounted  to  a very  large  sum,  but  also 
mortgaged  the  whole  of  his  estates  for  his  use.  This  mark  of  loy- 
alty, and  attachment,  was  generously  rewarded  by  Edward.  He 
made  Sir  William  de  la  Pole,  a Knight  Banneret  in  the  field,  and 
by  letters-patent  conferred  on  him,  and  his  heirs,  five  hundred 
marks  per  annum,  in  crown  rents,  with  a promise  of  an  additional 
thousand  marks  per  annum,  in  case  the  kingdom  of  France  should 
be  conquered. 

Sir  William  de  la  Pole  now  emerged  from  private  to  public  life. 
The  king  was  no  sooner  returned  from  France,  than  he  made  him 
first  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  conferred  on  him  the  seig- 
niory of  Holderness.  He  afterwards  advanced  him  to  other 
places  of  honour,  and  emolument,  and  at  length  made  him  chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  In  this  exalted  station  Sir  William 
continued  a constant  benefactor  to  the  town  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  and  availing  himself  of  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  obtained 
for  it  an  increase  of  its  privileges,  and  immunities.  And  in  order 
to  testify  his  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Being,  who  had  raised  him 
to  such  a height  of  prosperity,  he  resolved  to  found  at  that  place  a 
monastery  and  hospital,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  The  structure  was  accordingly  begun,  but  its  illus- 
trious founder  being  called  out  of  the  world,  A.  D.  1356,  left  it  to 
be  finished  by  his  son  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  who  in  1377  com- 
pleted the  pious  work.  The  monastery  was  a large  and  stately 
building,  in  which  were  placed  twelve  monks,  and  a prior  of  the 
Carthusian  order : the  hospital,  which  stood  a little  to  the  east  of 
the  priory,  was  endowed  for  thirteen  poor  men,  and  as  many  poor 
women,  and  placed  under  excellent  regulations. 
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Edward  III.  and  Sir  William  de  la  Pole,  were  now  laid  in  the 
grave ; but  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  was  not  less  a favourite  with 
the  young  king  Richard  II.  than  his  father  had  been  with  the 
preceding  monarch.  In  the  ninth  year  of  this  reign,  he  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  a 
revenue  of  5201.  per  annum  was  granted  him  by  the  king  for  the 
support  of  his  dignity.  About  this  time  Michael  de  la  Pole> 

began  to  erect  that  stately,  and  superb  palace,  known  after- 
wards by  the  name  of  Suffolk^’s  palace,  which  stood  opposite  to  the 
west  end  of  St.  Mary^s  church,  in  a place  at  this  time  called  mar- 
ket-gate. At  the  entrance  into  this  spacious  edifice  there  stood 
a lofty  and  grand  gateway,  over  which,  supported  by  strong  tim- 
ber, were  erected  two  chambers.  At  the  end  of  a passage  leading 
from  the  gateway,  upwards  of  thirty  yards  long,  and  six  broad, 
stood  a spacious,  and  handsome  tower,  three  stories  high,  co- 
vered with  lead,  in  which  were  chambers  eighteen  feet  square. 
Adjoining  this  tower  was  a court  yard,  containing  two  roods  of 
ground,  neatly  covered  with  a large  square  pavement ; and  each 
side  of  the  yard  was  adorned  with  beautiful  and  elegant  buildings. 
—On  one  side  was  a large  hall  built  of  brick,  and  stone,  sixty  feet 
ill  length,  and  forty  in  breadth.  At  the  west  end  was  a beautiful 
range  of  buildings,  wdiich  occupied  the  whole  side  of  the  square ; 
and  on  the  east  side  were  pantries,  &c.  with  lodging  rooms  over 
them,  behind  which  was  a large  kitchen,  twenty  feet  square,  co- 
vered with  lead,  with  other  small  offices.  North  of  this  court 
lay  another  yard  neatly  walled,  containing  an  acre  or  more  of 
land,  ornamented  with  fish  ponds,  and  a beautiful  dove-cote,  and  to 
the  west  of  this  was  a pleasant  spot  of  ground,  containing  two 
acres  of  pasture,  inclosed  with  a brick  W'all  nine  feet  high,  and  tw  o 
bricks  and  a half  thick ; a great  part  of  which  is  now  standinij:, 
and  adjoins  the  manor  boarding-school.  Before  the  great  halj 
window  was  a most  delightful,  and  spacious  flower  garden*,  of 
upwards  of  an  acre ; and  contiguous  to  it  was  the  kitchen  garden, 
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wherein  are  now  erected  warehouses,  shades,  &c.  and  other  parts 
are  occupied  as  yards  by  different  artificers  in  the  town.  Adjoin- 
ing to  the  great  hall,  on  the  south  side,  was  a court  of  one  rood 
extent,  about  which  were  erected  houses  for  baking,  brewing,  and 
other  similar  purposes : on  the  north  side  stood  a beautiful  chapel, 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  archangel* 
This  chapel  was  twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth, 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  covered  with  lead.^’ 

Besides  this  palace,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  erected  three  other 
splendid  and  magnificent  houses,  adorned  with  stately  towers,  two 
of  which  stood  within  the  town ; but  the  other  was  situated  at  a 
small  distance  from  it,  and  commanded  an  extensive  and  delightful 
prospect  of  the  country  adjacent*. 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  by  farining  the  customs,  and  by  other  emo-^ 
luments,  had,  within  less  than  a year  from  the  time  of  his  being 
made  chancellor,  purchased  lands  to  the  amount  of  a thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  besides  acourauiating  great  sums  of  money; 
and  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  could  not  so  suddenly  have 
amassed  so  much  wealth,  but  by  the  abuse  of  the  royal  favour. 
The  parliament  therefore  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  de- 
siring that  the  treasurer  John  de  Fordain,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
the  Chancellor  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Sufiblk,  might  be  dis- 
missed from  their  offices.  Richard  received  the  address  with  an 
indignation  which  he  could  not  conceal,  and  haughtily  answered, 
that  to  please  the  parliament,  he  would  not  turn  out  the  meanest 
scullion  in  his  kitchen.  After  which,  he  immediately  retired  to 
Eltham,  without  waiting  for  a reply.  Apprehensive,  however,  of 
tlie  ill  consequences  that  might  follow  this  rash  conduct,  he  re- 
turned to  tlie  parliament,  where  he  found  himself  unable  to  protect 
his  favourite.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  not  only  removed  from  his 
office  of  Chancellor,  but  also  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  his  ad- 
ministration ; and  being  found  guilty  of  peculation,  was  compelled 
to  restore  all  the  grants  he  had  received  from  the  kingf . He  was 

afterwards 
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afterwards  confined  in  Windsor  Castle ; but  he  did  not  long  suffer  this 
restraint ; for  no  sooner  w^as  the  parliament  broken  up,  than  the 
king  recalled  him  to  court,  together  w'ith  his  other  favourite  the 
the  Duke  of  Ireland,  whose  estate  had  been  confiscated.  These 
two  noblemen,  and  the  archbishop  of  York,  were  the  only  persons 
in  whom  the  king  placed  any  confidence ; and  they  endeavoured 
to  improve  the  royal  favour  to  their  own  advantage,  and  the  ruin 
of  their  enemies,  among  whom  the  chief  were  the  Duke  of  Glou* 
cester,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  liad  lieen  the  most  active  in 
procuring  their  condemnation.  In  order  to  prosecute  their  de- 
signs, they  laboured  to  render  the  king  absolute ; advising  him 
to  raise  an  army,  and  to  summon  a parliament  to  be  chosen  in 
such  a manner,  as  to  consist  of  persons  wholly  devoted  to  the 
court.  The  opinions  of  the  judges  were  also  extorted  on  a va- 
riety of  questions  tending  to  implicate  the  obnoxious  nobles,  and 
their  party,  in  a charge  of  high  treason.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  other  Lords,  seeing  their  destruction  determined,  resolved 
to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  having  assembled  about  forty-thou- 
sand men,  marched  at  their  head  to  the  king,  and  denouncing  the 
ministers  as  traitors,  demanded  their  removal,  and  punishment. 
To  this  address  Richard  found  it  necessary  to  give  a favourable 
answer ; but  the  confederate  lords,  suspecting  his  sincerity,  re- 
solved to  keep  their  forces  together  till  the  meeting  of  parliament. 

During  these  transactions  tlie  accused  peers  had  consulted  their 
own  safety,  by  absenting  themselves  from  the  court ; and  the  Duke 
of  Ireland  had  drawn  together  an  army  w ith  great  expedition,  and 
begun  his  march  for  London,  where  he  expected  to  receive  such 
assistance,  as  might  enable  him  to  subdue  his  opponents.  But 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  a part  of  the  confederate  army,  gave  him 
battle  at  Radcot  bridge  in  Oxfordshire,  and  gained  a complete  vic- 
tory. This  defeat  proved  the  ruin  of  the  party.  The  Duke  of 
Ireland  fled  into  Holland,  where  he  died  four  years  after  in  exile. 
The  Earl  of  Suffolk  took  refuge  at  Calais,  with  his  brother  Ed- 
mund de  la  Pole,  who  w'as  governor  of  the  castle ; but  Lord  Wil- 
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liam  Beauchamp,  governor  of  the  town,  ordered  him  to  be  «ent 
back  prisoner  to  England. 

On  the  3rd  of  February  1388,  the  parliament  assembled.  The 
session  opened  with  an  accusation  of  high  treason  against  the 
judges,  and  the  late  ministers.  Judge  Tresilian,  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Brember,  were  executed  at  Tyburn.  The  rest  of  the  judges,  with 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  received  the  same  sentence,  which  was 
afterwards  changed  to  banishment  into  Ireland.  The  Duke  of 
Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  were 
condemned  to  exile,  and  their  estates  were  seized  for  the  king^s 
use.  Amidst  the  intrigues  of  courts,  and  the  misrepresentations 
of  parties,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  on  the  merit,  or  de- 
merit of  persons  in  office.  But  prosperity  naturally  excites  envy, 
and  perhaps,  all  prejudice  set  apart,  the  chief  crime  of  these  mi- 
nisters, as  is  sometimes  the  case,  w^as  the  superior  share  which 
they  had  in  the  favour  and  confidence  of  their  sovereign.  Mi- 
chael de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  being  thus  hurled  from  his  high 
state  of  greatness  and  splendor,  retired  into  France,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1388,  the  year  in  which  he  was  banished. 

The  history  of  the  de  la  Poles  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Hull.  Few  towns  can  boast  of  having  given  rise  to  so  cele- 
brated a family,  thus  emerging  from  obscurity  to  eminence,  flou- 
rishing in  such  splendour,  and  experiencing  such  a variety  of  for- 
tune. Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  second  Earl  of  Suffolk  of  that 
name,  was  restored  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  his  father,  and  ac- 
companied Henry  V.  in  his  first  expedition  to  France.  At  the 
siege  of  Harfleur,  he  gave  signal  proofs  of  his  courage  and  capa- 
city for  military  affairs.  But  he  did  not  long  wear  the  laurels  he 
had  won.  He  fell,  with  many  others,  a victim  to  a malignant  dis- 
ease, which  made  dreadful  ravages  in  the  army,  and  left  his  ho- 
nours and  estates  to  his  son  Michael,  who  liad  also  attended  the 
king,  and  was  then  at  Harfleur. 

Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  third  Earl  of  Suflblk,  enjoyed  the  title 
only  a very  short  time.  A few  weeks  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
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he  was  slain  at  the  memoFable  battle  ef  Agincourt,  which  was 
fought  on  the  25th  of  October,  1415,  and  which  shines  so  gloriously 
in  the  annals  of  England.  In  this  action  the  young  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, gave  astonishing  proofs  of  intrepidity,  and  fell  valiantly 
fighting  by  the  side  of  his  sovereign.  Two  of  his  brothers  also, 
not  long  after,  lost  their  lives  ipi  Fiance,  in  the  same  contest.  * 

His  son  William  dela  Pole,  fourth  Earl  of  Suffolk,  distinguished 
himself  equally  in  the  field,  and  the  cabinet.  He  made  twenty-four 
campaigns  in  France,  and  served  seventeen  years  in  that  country, 
without  ever  once  visiting  England*.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  when  the  Englisli  were  extending  their  con- 
quests in  France,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  other  celebrated  commanders,  William  de 
la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  bore  a distinguished  part  in  the  war,  and 
gained  many  signal  victories.  At  the  memorable  siege  of  Or- 
leans, in  1428,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  most  renowned  general 
of  that  age,  being  killed  by  a shot  from  a cannon,  the  chief  com- 
mand devolved  on  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  continued  the  attacks 
with  unabated  vigourf.  Every  reader  of  French,  or  English  His- 
tory, is  acquainted  with  the  principal  operations  of  this  famous 
siege,  and  with  its  singular  result.  It  suffices  therefore  to  say, 
that  after  seven  months  consumed  in  continual  assaults,  repulses, 
sallies,  and  skirmishes,  in  which  both  sides  displayed  equal  cou- 
rage and  skill,  an  occurrence  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  compelled  the  English  to  raise  the  siege,  and  eventually 
occasioned  the  loss  of  all  their  conquests  in  France  After  the 
English  retired  from  before  the  walls  of  Orleans,  they  began  every 
where  to  lose  ground,  and  the  war  was  on  their  side  little  more 
than  a series  of  disasters.  The  Earl  of  Sufiblk  having  shut  him- 
self 

* Diigd.  Baron,  2.  p.  189. 

t Rapin,  1.  p.  548.  The  Earl  of  Sulfoik  nrarried  Salisbury’s  widow.  See 
Dugd.  Baron,  I.  p.  652,  &C. 

t For  a curious  dissertation  on  the  subject  of  the  Maid  of  Orleuus,  See  Ra- 
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self  up  with  only  a small  body  of  troops  in  Gorgeaux,  tlie  town  was 
taken  by  scalade,  the  Earl  was  made  prisoner,  and  his  valiant 
brother  Alexander  de  la  Pole  was  slain.  But  as  a great  number 
of  noble  French  prisonei's  were  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  soon  exchanged ; and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1430,  he  recovered  Aumarle,  a city  which  had  a little 
before  revolted  from  the  English.  But  here  he  sullied  his  laurels 
by  his  extreme  severity.  Having  carried  the  place  by  storm,  after 
no  less  than  twenty-five  assaults,  in  which  most  of  the  garrison 
had  fallen,  he  immediately  ordered  thirty  of  the  principal  citizens 
to  be  hanged  on  a gallows,  erected  on  the  walls,  and  laid  heavy 
fines  on  the  rest,  as  a punishment  for  their  defection. 

This  is  the  last  military  transaction  in  which  we  find  William  de 
la  Pole  engaged.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  employed 
as  one  of  the  ambassadors*  sent  to  Arras  to  negotiate  a peace 
with  the  French  monarch,  whose  proposals  appearing  inadmissible, 
the  afiair  could  not  be  brought  to  an  amicable  conclusion.  In  the 
year  1444,  the  Earl  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  English 
embassy  to  the  congress  at  Tours,  where,  although  the  negoti- 
ations for  a peace  proved  ineffectual,  a truce  for  eighteen  months 
was  agreed  upon  between  England  and  France. 

This  affair  being  settled,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  proposed  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king  Henry  VI.  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of 
Rene,  king  of  Sicily,  and  niece  to  the  queen  of  France.  The  ad- 
vantages, and  disadvantages  of  this  alliance,  together  with  its 
results,  are  amply  investigated  and  displayed,  by  the  English  his- 
torians, and  are  not  in  this  place  proper  subjects  of  discussionf . 
It  suffices  to  say  that-  it  met  with  the  full  approbation  not  only  of 
the  king,  and  the  council,  but  also  of  the  parliament : the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  however,  strongly  opposed  it ; but  his  opinion  was 
wholly  disregarded.  William  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  wlio 
had  negotiated  the  affair,  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Marquis  of 

Suffolk, 

* R^^mer’s  Feed.  10.  p.  611,  &c. 
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Suffolk,  and  appointed  by  the  king  to  espouse  the  princess  Mar- 
garet in  his  name*.  The  nuptials  were  accordingly  solemnized  by 
proxy  at  Tours,  with'  extraordinary  splendour,  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  queen  of  France,  of  the  dukes  of  Orleans,  and  Bre* 
tagne,  and  of  seven  earls,  twelve  barons,  twenty  bishops,  besides 
an  immense  number  of  knights,  and  gentlemenf . In  May  1445, 
the  queen  arrived  in  England,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month 
was  solemnly  crowned.  The  parliament  not  only  returned  public 
thanks  to  the  marquis  of  Suffolk,  for  having  negotiated  the  mar- 
riage, but  also  addressed  the  king  to  reward  him  for  the  service 
he  had  rendered  to  the  nation,  and  even  granted  a subsidy  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  embassy  t. 

Hitherto  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  prosperity  to  the  mi- 
nisters, and  tranquillity  to  the  people ; but  factions  at  court  soon 
threw  all  into  confusion.  The  queen  soon  perceived  the  weakness 
of  her  consort,  and  ruled  him  with  an  absolute  sway.  By  this 
means  the  marquis  of  Suffolk,  the  cardinal  of  Winchester,  and  the 
archbishop  of  York,  saw  their  pow  er  more  firmly  established.  A 
strict  union  was  fomed  between  the  queen,  and  these  ministers, 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  whom  the  w hole 
party  regarded  as  a common  enemy.  That  nobleman  had  incurred 
the  resentment  of  the  queen,  by  opposing  her  marriage,  and  as 
he  was  hitherto  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  the  ministers 
might  dread  being  called  to  a rigorous  account,  if  ever  it  were 
placed  on  his  head.  His  destruction  was  therefore  determined, 
and  but  too  successfully  effected.  In  order  to  get  him  into  their 
power,  they  contrived  to  have  him  accused  of  a conspiracy  for 
the  purpose  of  murdering  the  king,  and  seizing  on  the  crown.  On 
this  charge  he  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison ; but  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  was  allowed  him  for  proving  his  innocence. 
Soon  after  his  commitment  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed : No 

marks 

* This  was  the  first  introductiou  of  the  title  of  marquis  into  England. 

t Hall,  fol,  148.  Monstrelet.  3.  fol.  1,2,  &c.  • ' 

t Hall,  fol.  149. 
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marks  of  violence  appeared  on  his  body;  but  it  was  universally 
believed  that  he  had  fallen  a victim  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies^  * 

Amidst  these  intrigues  of  the  com%  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain what  share  the  marquis  of  Sulfolk  had  in  this  horrid  transac- 
tion. It  appears,  however,  that  the  people  considered  him  as  one 
of  its  principal  authors ; and  being  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions of  a peace,  instead  of  which  they  only  saw  a prolongation  of 
tho  truce,  they  openly  accused  him  of  betraying  the  interests  of 
his  country.  These  murmurs  at  length  became  so  public,  that  the 
marquis,  in  order  to  silence  the  popular  clamour,  requested  the 
king  to  hear  his  defence.  A day  being  appointed,  the  king 
heard  him  in  his  own  apartment,  in  the  presence  of  several  lords, 
none  of  v/hom  were  inclined  to  refute  his  assertions.  He  related 
all  that  he  had  done  in  France,  and  in  this  respect  he  could  easily 
justify  himself,  as  he  had  taken  care  to  he  fortified  with  the  king^s 
orders.  Having  finished  his  speech,  the  king  declared  himself 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  gave  him  letters-patent  under  the  great 
seal,  acquitting  him  of  all  imputations  of  misdemeanor,  and  for- 
bidding, OR  pain  of  the  royal  displeasure,  to  speak  any  thing  de- 
rogatory to  his  reputation.  But  neither  the  defence,  which  the 
marquis  had  made,  nor  his  acquittal  by  the  king,  could  silence  the 
murmurs  of  the  people.  He  was  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal authors  of  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  as  well  as 
of  the  king^s  marriage,  which  now  began  to  be  considered  as  a 
public  misfortune ; and  he  was  condemned  by  all  except  the  sy- 
copliants,  and  dependents  of  the  court.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, this  unpopularity,  the  marquis  of  Suflblk  continued  to  re- 
ceive new  marks  of  royal  favour;  and  on  the  2nd  June  1448,  he 
was,  tlirough  the  influence  of  the  queen,  created  duke  of  Suffolkf. 

In  the  fallowing  year,  the  war  between  England  and  France 
being  renewed,  the  French  entered  Normandy,  with  four  armies, 
and  before  tlie  close  of  the  campaign  made  themselves  masters  of 

nearly 

*-  R-apin’s  Hist.  Eng.  L p.  570.  Stow’s  Ann. 

t Dngd.  E.ifon.  TT.  p.  188. 
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nearly  the  whole  of  that  province*.  The  loss  of  Normandy  in 
one  campaign  raised  a general  discontent  among  tlie  people  of 
England,  and  the  whole  kingdom  rang  with  complaints  against 
the  duke  of  Suflolk.  It  was  publicly  said  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  state,  and  that  Maine,  the  key  of  Normandy,  was  delivered  to 
the  French  for  the  accomplishment  of  a marriage  advantageous  to 
none  but  himselff.  He  was  accused  of  being  the  principal  author  of 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  of  the  losses  sustained  in 
France.  It  was  fartlier  alledged  against  him  that  he  had  remov- 
ed from  the  king  all  virtuous  counsellors,  and  filled  their  places 
with  his  own  creatures,  and  that  he  had  wasted  or  embezzled  the 
royal  ‘treasure. 

While  the  public  mind  was  thus  inflamed,  the  parliament  met 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1450;  and  the  commons  presented 
to  the  lords  an  indictment  against  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  containing 
several  articles  tending  to  make  it  appear,  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  interests  of  his  country,  maintained  a traitorous  correspon- 
dence with  the  French  court,  and  caused  the  loss  of  Normandy  t- 
The  duke  answered  these  charges  by  a formal  denial  of  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  and  challenged  his  accusers  to  produce 
their  proofs.  As  for  the  articles  which  he  owned,  he  produced 
the  king's  express  orders ; but  that  was  not  thought  sufficient  to 
justify  him,  as  he  was  accused  of  abusing  his  credit  with  the 
king,  and  imposing  on  the  council.  The  crimes  laid  to  his  charge 
could  never  be  proved:  some  of  them  indeed  seem  improbable.; 
but  the  popular  clamour  was  loud  against  him,  and  the  honours 
and  wealth,  which  he  had  obtained,  were  the  objects  of  envy : in 
a word  his  name  was  become  odious,  and  every  mismanagement 

in 

* Rapio’s  Hist.  Eng.  I.  p.  573. 

+ Mans,  and  the  whole  province  of  IMaine,  were  ceded  to  France  as  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret 
of  Anjou  : vide  Rapin  T.  p.  .o60. 

X See  the  articles  of  impeachment  in  Raoin's  Hist,  of  Eng.  with  Tindal's 
notes,  I.  p.  574; 
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in  the  administration  was  imputed  to  him  as  its  author*.  Alarm- 
ed at  so  rigorous  a prosecution  of  a favorite  minister,  the  court 
devised  an  expedient  to  preserve  him  from  that  fate  which  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  might  be  the  consequence  of  a regular 
trial.  This  expedient  was,  that  the  duke  should  refer  himself  to 
the  king’s  ward,  who,  by  his  own  authority,  should  banish  him 
for  the  space  of  five  years.  This  irregular  mode  of  proceeding 
was  adopted,  in  the  hope  that  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  might 
abate,  and  the  clamours  of  the  people  subside  in  that  time,  after 
which  an  ample  compensation  might  be  made  him  for  his  sufferings. 
The  duke,  also,  considering  this  exile  as  the  best  means  of  se- 
curing himself  from  the  fury  of  the  people,  was  not  unwilling  to 
leave  the  kingdom  for  a time,  and  embarked  for  France.  But  his 
enemies  foreseeing  that,  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  he 
would  be  recalled,  and  reinstated  in  his  former  power,  were  deter- 
mined on  his  destruction.  He  was  accordingly  met  in  his  passage 
by  an  English  ship  called  the  Nicholas,  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Exeter,  constable  of  the  tower,  the  captain  of  which,  searching 
the  vessel  which  carried  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  finding  him  on 
board,  ordered  his  head  to  be  immediately  struck  off,  nor  was  any 
enquiry  made  after  the  perpetrators  of  this  illegal  act  of  violence. 
Thus  fell  William  de  la  Pole, -duke  of  Suffolk,  who,  during  the 
space  of  twenty -four  years,  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  English  armies  in  France,  who  had  long  ruled  the  cabinet 
of  London,  and  been  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  kingdom.  He 
had  been  accused,  and  Avas  apparently  guilty,  of  the  murder  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and,  by  the  principles  of  divine  and  human 
justice,  blood  for  blood  is  required.  But  none  of  the  articles  of 
his  indictment  were  ever  fairly  proved ; and  it  is  evident  tliat  he 
at  last  fell  a victim  to  the  virulence  of  a party  without  being  con- 
victed of  any  political  delinquency. — His  head,  and  his  body, 

Avere 

• It  ought,  however,  to  have  w'eighed  something  on  his  side  that,  besides  mak- 
ing twenty-four  campaigns  in  France  ; he  hud  lost  his  grandfather,  his  father, 
two  uncles,  and  hisbrothetj  in  the  wars  in  that  kingdom. 
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i were  left  upon  Dover  Sands,  where  they  were  found  by  one  of 
i his  chaplains,  and  buried,  as  Hall  informs  us,  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Wingfield  in  Suffolk,  but  according  to  Stowes  relation, 

) the  charter-house  at  Kingston  upon  Hull,  was  the  place  of  his 
i interment  *. 

! From  this  nobleman,  who,  by  his  distinguished  abilities,  his  mi- 
litary and  political  employments,  and  his  singular  and  tragical 
exit,  makes  a conspicuous  figure  in  English  history,  was  de- 
i scended  John  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  married  Elizabeth 
' Plautagenet,  sister  of  Edward  IV.  and  of  Richard  III.  and  by  her 
had  issue,  John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln.  This  earl  was  a man 
I of  great  abilities,  and  dauntless  courage,  and  being  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  crown,  was  not  without  hopes  of  ascending  the  throne.  At 
j one  time,  indeed,  his  prospects  were  flattering;  for  his  uncle 
i|  Richard  III.  after  the  death  of  his  only  son,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
l!  declared  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  in- 
:[  lending  to  have  this  declaration  ratified  by  the  parliamentf ; but 
1 the  battle  of  Bosworth,  which  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  Ali- 
! gust,  1485,  proved  fatal  to  Richard,  and  placed  Henry,  earl  of 
I Richmond,  on  the  throne.  This  revolution  put  an  end  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  made  him  resolve  to  lose  no 
opportunity  that  might  present  itself  for  accomplishing  the  ruin  of 
the  young  monarch.  The  rebellion  which  broke  out  the  next  year 
in  Ireland,  headed  by  Lambert  Simnel,  a baker^s  son,  who  per- 
sonated the  earl  of  Warwick,  son  to  the  late  duke  of  Clarence,  af- 
forded the  opportunity  which  he  seemed  so  much  to  desire.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  one  of  the  first  that  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  impostor.  Simnel  made  his  first  attempt  in  Ireland;  and  the 
earl  of  Lincoln  embarked  at  the  same  time  for  Flanders,  to  concert 
with  his  aunt,  Margaret  of  York,  duchess  dowager  of  Burgundy, 
the  means  of  dethroning  Henry,  and  to  solicit  her  support  in  the 
undertaking.  The  duchess,  who  was  sister  to  the  two  late  kings, 
and  a mortal  enemy  of  the  houseof  Lancaster,  entered  with  alacrity 

into 

* Hall,  fol.  158. — Stow,  p.  S3S, 

» Bapin,  1.  p, 
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into  the  plot,  and  immediately  agreed  to  furnish  the  earl  with 
two  thousand  veteran  troops.  With  this  force  he  sailed  to  Ireland, 
and  joined  the  pretended  king,  who  was  soon  after  proclaimed  at 
Dublin. 

The  rebels  now  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  England;  and 
the  earl  of  Lincoln,  being  appointed  commander  in  chief,  landed 
with  an  army  of  8000  Irish  and  German  troops,  at  the  Pyle  of 
Fondrey,  near  Lancaster,  where  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  with  a small  body  of  English.  From  thence  he 
marched  towards  York,  carefully  abstaining  from  any  act  of  hosti- 
lity in  the  route,  in  order  to  draw  the  people  to  his  side.  But  in 
this  he  was  deceived;  for  except  the  few  whom  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton  had  brought,  none  of  the  English  took  arms  in  his  fa- 
vour. The  earl  of  Lincoln,  finding  himself  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations from  the  people,  resolved  to  march  directly  towards  the 
king  and  give  him  battle.  The  action  took  place  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1487,  at  the  village  of  Stoke,  in  Nottinghamshire,  within 
a few  miles  of  Newark.  The  contest  was  exceedingly  obstinate, 
and  during  the  space  of  three  hours  the  victory  was  doubtful.  At 
length,  however,  the  rebels  were  totally  routed,  with  the  loss  of 
half  of  their  number;  and  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  with  Martin  Swart, 
w ho  commanded  the  German  troops,  and  most  of  the  other  leaders, 
were  killed  in  the  field  'of  battle.  * 

The  brother  of  this  brave  but  imprudent  earl  was  Edmund  de 
la  Pole,  earl  of  Sufiblk,  the  last  of  that  family  who  bore  this  title. 
The  adventures  of  this  nobleman  having  no  connection  with  the 
history  of  Hull,  it  suffices  to  say  that  having  retired  into  Flanders, 
he  excited  the  suspicions  of  Henry  Yll.  wdio  by  a subtle  device 
induced  him  to  return  in  hopes  of  a pardon.  The  story  is  related 
at  large  in  Bacon’s  Life  of  Henry  VII.  and  by  Rapin,  Hume,  and 
all  our  English  historians.  As  soon  as  the  beguiled  earl  was 
landed  at  Dover,  he  was  brought  under  the  care  of  a guard  to 
London,  and  committed  to  the  tower,  where  he  remained  a priso- 
ner 

’*  Tlapin,  1.  p.  658,  and  6.59,  Hall  fol.  9,  &c.  Bacon,  586,  and  5j7,  Hol- 
linshead,  p.  1 j3),  6cc. 
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ner  during  the  space  of  seven  years.  In  the  4th  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
this  unfortunate  nobleman  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
that  monarch,  without  any  regular  trial.  Historians  are  not 
agreed  concerning  the  motives  that  induced  Henry  lo  commit  this 
act  of  violence  on  a person  from  whom  he  could  have  nothing  to 
fear.  Rapin  supposes  that  Henry  VII.  who  had  pledged  his  word 
to  Philip  I.  of  Castile,  for  the  safety  of  the  earPs  life,  and  who 
therefore  could  not  without  dishonour  to  himself  put  him  to  death, 
might  give  orders  to  the  prince  his  son  similar  to  those  given  by 
David  to  his  successor  Solomon,  in  relation  to  Joab.  Lord  Heiv 
bert,  and  some  other  historians,  suppose  that  Henry  VIII.  being 
then  about  to  take  the  command  of  his  army  in  France,  was  afraid 
that,  if  he  should  lose  his  life  in  that  country,  the  people  would 
take  the  earl  of  Suffolk  out  of  the  tower,  and*  place  him  on  the 
throne,  to  which  he  was  so  nearly  allied.  The  French  writers 
say,  that  the  earFs  younger  brother,  Richard  de  la  Pole,  com- 
manded 6000  of  the  troops  of  France  at  the  siege  of  Tirouenne, 
which  induced  Henry  to  hasten  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  rio- 
blemanf.  Thus  fell  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  the  last  earl  of  Suffolk 
of  that  name,  and  with  him  expired  the  honours  of  that  illustrious 
family,  which,  rising  from  a mercantile  station,  had  flourished  in 
great  splendour  during  the  space  of  about  a hundred  and  twenty 
years  j.  The  magnificent  palace  in  Hull^^  called  Suffolk  palace, 
and  all  their  other  possessions,  were  confiscated  to  the  crown. 

After  exhibiting  in  a connected  view  this  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  De  la  Poles,  who  greatly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of 
Hull,  where  their  ancestor  acquired  by  successful  commerce  that 
wealth  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  grandeur  of  his  family,  we 
must  now  return  to  what  more  immediately  relates  to  the  town,  and 

VoL.  XVI.  2 H view 

* Rapin,  witb  TindalTs  notes,  I.  p.  722. 

f Hall,  fol.  26.  Dugdale’s  Baron.  2,  p.  390.  Tiudnil’s  notes  on  Rupin, 
Bbi  supra. 

t The  famous  Cardinal  Pole,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  of 
another  family,  which,  however,  was  by  marriage  allied  to  tbe  De  ia  Poles 
of  Sutibfk. 
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View  its  continual  progress  in  trade  and  opulence.  It  appears  that 
even  at  the  time  when  William  de  la  Pole  resided  there  as  a mer- 
chant, Hull  had  attained  to  a considerable  rank  in  the  list  of  ma- 
ritime towns,  as  its  quota  for  the  fleet  of  Edward  III.  A D»  1359, 
consisted  of  sixteen  ships,  and  466  seamen,  while  twenty-five 
ships  and  662  mariners  was  the  whole  complement  furnished  by 
London*,  Ten  years  afterwards,  A. D.  1369,  was  founded  the 
fraternity  called  the  guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  this  place,  a 
noble  institution  for  the  relief  of  distressed  seamen  and  their 
widows. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hull,  however,  had  ever  since  its  foundation 
laboured  under  a great  inconvenience.  The  town  being  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Humber,  in  the  midst  of  salt  marshes,  was  de- 
ficient in  the  important  article  of  fresh  water ; nor  could  any  be 
procured  but  what  was  brought  by  boats  out  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
which  of  course  could  not  be  obtained  without  considerable  ex- 
pense. The  neighbouring  towns  of  Hessle,  Anlaby,  Cottingham, 
and  others,  were  unmoved  at  their  distress,  and  combining  toge- 
ther absolutely  refused  to  the  people  of  Hull  any  supply  of  their 
fresh  water.  This  induced  the  mayor  and  burgesses  to  make,  in 
1376,  a complaint  to  the  king,  representing  that  the  town  would 
infallibly  be  ruined,  unless  some  method  were  devised  by  which 
the  want  of  fresh  water  might  be  relieved.  On  this  representation, 
the  king  issued  a commission  to  Michael  de  la  Pole  and  others, 
impowering  them  to  use  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  measures  for 
supplying  the  town  with  an  article  so  indispensably  necessary. 
The  commissioners  therefore  determined  that  a canal,  forty  feet  in 
hreadth,  should  be  cut  from  Anlaby  spring,f  on  the  north  side  of 
the  high-road,  to  convey  water  to  Hull,  and  that  severe  punish- 
ments 

* About  this  time  the  tides  in  the  Humber  and  tlie  Hull  flowed  higher  than 
usual  by  four  feet.  All  the  lands  between  Hull  and  Anlaby  were  continually 
underwater;  and  during  the  remaining  part  of  this  reign,  commissions  were 
issued  almost  every  year  for  repairing  the  banks  of  these  rivers.  Tickhill’s 
Hist.  Hull,  p.  65. 

t About  four  miles  and  a half  from  Hull. 
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ments  should  be  inflicted  on  those  who  should  be  so  daring  as  to 
obstruct  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 
jacent villages  complained  to  the  king  that  such  a canal  would 
greatly  injure  their  lands ; that  at  Hessle  there  was  an  established 
ferry  over  the  Humber  to  Barton ; and  that  if  the  fresh  water  was 
turned  another  way,  and  prevented  from  coming  into  the  haven,  it 
would  soon  be  choked  up,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  town,  and 
even  of  the  king : that  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  had  no  just 
cause  of  complaint,  as  the  large  river  Hull,  the  waters  of  which 
were  flesh  and  good,  was  capable  of  amply  supplying  the  town. 
On  this  representation  another  commission  was  issued,  and  a jury 
impanneled;  but  it  seems  that  the  cutting  of  the  canal  was  con- 
tinued. 

In  the  year  1378,  the  1st  of  Richard  II.  the  French  and  the 
Scots  taking  advantage  of  the  king^s  minority,  seized  that  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to'  retaliate  on  the  English  for  the  losses  they 
had  suffered  during  the  preceding  reign.  The  Scots  entered  Eng- 
land with  a powerful  army ; and  the  French,  with  a strong  naval 
force,  harassed  the  coasts.  The  fortifications  of  Hull  had  for 
some  time  been  neglected;  but  at  this  alarming  crisis  the  walls 
were  repaired,  and  the  ditches  cleaned;  and  about  the  latter  end 
of  this  reign  a strong  castle,  or  blockhouse,  was  built  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  Hull,  for  the  better  defence  of  the  town  and  the 
haven. 

In  the  year  1392,  the  disputes  between  the  town  of  Hull  and 
the  neighbouring  villages  with  regard  to  fresh  water,  were  revived 
with  increased  animosity,  and  attended  with  serious  consequences. 
A tumultuous  mob  of  disorderly  persons,  from  Cottingham,  An- 
laby,  and  other  places,  to  the  number  of  about  a thousand,  assem- 
bled in  a riotous  manner.  The  cause  of  their  rising,  they  al- 
leged, was  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the  inhabitants  of  Hull  for 
cutting  the  ground,  and  depriving  them  of  their  water.  They 
formed  themselves  into  companies,  whose  leaders  armed  them- 
selves with  sucli  weapons  as  fell  in  their  way,  and  sent  out  parties 
to  ransack  houses,  or  compel  their  owners  to  join  them.  Having 
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proceeded  thus  far,  they  bound  themselves  by  dreadful  oaths  t» 
stand  by  one  another,  and  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  drop 
of  blood,  against  all  who  should  oppose  them.  This  banditti 
soon  appeared  before  Hull,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town,  threatening 
to  raze  it  to  the  ground,  and  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  canals,  which  had  been  made  to  convey  the  water,  and 
which  had  been  attended  with  great  expense,  they  cut  in  different 
parts  to  divert  the  stream,  and  to  deprive  the  town  of  water,  and 
then  filled  them  up  with  earth ; they  likewise  stopped  provisions 
from  being  conveyed  from  the  country  into  the  town.  To  prevent 
their  ardour  from  subsiding,  and  to  encourage  others  to  join  them, 
they  composed  verses,  in  which  they  magnified  the  glorious  cause 
they  were  engaged  in,  and  dispersed  those  seditious  songs  through 
the  CQuntry*.^^ 

These  infatuated  people,  however,  finding  they  were  not  able 
either  to  intimidate  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hull  by  their 
threats,  or  to  increase  their  own  numbers  by  their  poetry,  lost  all 
hopes  of  prevailing  against  the  town.  They,  therefore  withdrew 
in  great  disorder,  and  encamped  at  Cottingham.  It  is  not  known 
how  long  they  continued  together,  nor  what  other  acts  of  hostility 
they  committed,  neither  is  there  any  account  whether  they  sepa- 
rated of  themselves,  or  were  dispersed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
The  chiefs,  however,  were  apprehended,  and  tried  at  York,  the 
assizes  following,  where  many  of  them  received  sentence  of  death, 
and  were  executed : others  to  the  number  of  about  twenty-eight, 
on  their  acknowledging  their  error,  and  promising  to  behave  in  a 
peaceable  manner  in  future,  were  pardonedf.'^ 

The  town  of  Kingston-upon-Huil,  is  distinguished  as  the  place 
where,  about  this  time,  was  revived  the  art  of  making  brick,  which 

' had 

* A specimen  of  their  barbarous  poetry,  consisting  of  verses  publicly  sung 
at  Beverley,  and  other  places,  is  given  by  Mr.  Tickliill,  in  hi»  Hist.  Hull, 
p.77. 

f Tickhlirs  Hist.  Hull,  p,  76,  &c. 
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had  been  so  long  practised  in  Britain  by  the  Romans,  who  had 
left  many  specimens  remaining.  It  is  not  a little  surprising  that 
so  useful  an  art,  which  had  been  so  well  known  in  England, 
should  have  been  lost  during  so  many  centuries,  and  not  recovered 
till  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  This,  however,  was  the  case.  And 
the  first  structures  of  brick  that  antiquarian  research  has  been 
able  to  trace,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  were  found  in  this  town.  The  walls  of  Hull  appear  to 
have  been  at  first  built  of  stone,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  but 
repaired  with  brick,  and  fortified  with  towers  of  the  same  material, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  And  the  magnificent  palace  of  Mi- 
chael de  la  Pole,  erected  in  the  same  reign,  was  built  chiefly  of 
brick  *. 

The  administration  of  Richard  II.  having  given  disgust  to  a 
great  part  of  the  nation,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  then  was  in 
exile,  undertook  to  dispossess  him  of  his  crown,  and  to  place  it 
on  his  own  head.  The  duke  with  a few  attendants  landed  at  Ra- 
venspur,  and  was  joined  by  several  lords,  gentlemen,  and  com- 
moners. The  whole  district  of  Holderness,  indeed,  appeared  to 
be  well  affected  to  his  cause;  but  the  town  of  Hull,  to  which 
Richard,  influenced  by  his  favorite  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suf- 
folk, had  been  a great  benefactor,  testified  its  gratitude  by  its  un- 
shaken loyalty  to  its  sovereign.  The  mayor,  Mr.  John  Tutbury,. 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut,  the  bridges  to  be  drawn  up,  and  the 
burgesses  to  stand  to  their  arms.  No  sooner  were  these  prepara- 
tions made  for  defence,  than  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  his  adhe- 
rents, appeared  before  the  town,  and  demanded  entrance ; but  the 
mayor  rejected  all  his  proposals,  and  gave  him  so  resolute  an 
answer,  that  he  retired  from  before  the  walls,  and  continued  his 
march.  Richard,  however,  being  soon  after  deposed,  and  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  chosen  king,  by  the  name  of  Henry  IV.  the 

2 II  3 town 

• Vide  Dissertation  on  the  antiquity  of  brick  buildings  in  England,  posterior 
to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  Dr.  Littleton,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  read  before 
the  society  of  Antiquaries,  Jan,  20lb,  1757. 
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town  of  Hull,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  acknowledged 
the  new  monarch,  and  firmly  adhered  to  his  interests.  Henry 
was  so  far  from  resenting  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants,  in  re* 
fusing  him  admission,  that  in  order  to  conciliate  their  affections, 
he  renewed  and  confirmed  their  charter. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  inhabitants  of 
Hull  represented  to  him  the  enormous  expenses  incurred  in  de- 
fending the  town  from  the  inundations  of  the  Humber,  which  was 
daily  encroaching  on  the  land,  and  damaging  the  banks ; and  also 
the  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  which  threatened  the  most  alarming 
consequences.  The  king,  therefore,  issued  a commission,  and  a 
jury  was  impanncled  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  remedy  the 
evil.  It  was  then  resolved  to  cut  a canal  from  a well,  called  Ju- 
lian’s well,  ill  the  township  of  Anlahy.  By  this  ditch  the  cur- 
rents of  fresh  water  not  only  from  Julian’s  well,  but  also  from 
other  springs  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  Anlahy,  and  Hatthem- 
prise,  were  to  be  collected  and  conveyed  to  Hull,  and  stops  were 
to  be  made  at  proper  places  for  keeping  out  the  salt  water.  But 
in  the  following  year,  when  the  canals  began  to  be  cut,  a number 
of  persons  assembled  in  a riotous  manner^  and  drove  away  the 
workmen.  Not  contented  with  this  illegal  proceeding,  they  filled 
up  the  ditches  already  made,  and  committed  many  other  disor- 
derly acts.  But  as  their  number  was  not  considerable,  they  were 
soon  suppressed,  and  several  of  them  taken.  Those  delinquents 
after  being  detained  some  time  in  prison  at  Hull,  were  obliged  to 
promise  satisfaction,  to  implore  for  mercy  with  their  heads  unco- 
vered, and  feet  bare,  with  wax  tapers  in  their  hands  to  be  offered 
up  in  th  chancel  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  and  this 
they  were  to  do  once  every  year.  They  were,  moreover,  to  give 
sufficient  se<mrity  for  their  future  good  behaviour,  to  yield  up  all 
their  offensive  weapons,  and  upon  any  future  trespass,  each  of 
tliem  was  to  pay  to  the  keeper  or  vicar  of  the  said  church  one 
hundred  shillings : to  the  chamberlain  ten  pounds  for  the  uphold- 
ing and  repairing  the  walls  of  the  town ; and  that  they  should  do 
nothing  against  this  present  award,  on  pain  of  paying  to  the 
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mayor,  bailiffs,  and  commonalty,  forty  pounds  for  each  offence. 
Which  severe  penance  and  conditions,  they  were  forced  to  submit 
to;  and  accordingly  (as  appears  from  the  records  of  the  town) 
tliey  underwent,  and  performed  the  same*.^^ 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
that  a final  termination  was  put  to  this  singular  contest,  which 
forms  so  curious  a subject  in  the  history  of  Hull.  The  affair  is 
thus  related  by  the  Rev.  J.  Tickhill,  the  judicious  historian  of  this 
town.  ''  In  the  first  year  of  this  king^s  reign,  and  for  some  years 
preceding,  the  inhabitants  of  Hassel,  Aniaby,  and  Cottingham, 
(notwithstanding  the  severities  inflicted  upon  former  offenders,) 
did  yet  frequently  in  the  night  time  corrupt  the  fresh  water, 
and  damage  the  works,  that  had  lately  been  made  to  convey  it  to 
Hull.  Such  was  their  inveterate  malice,  that  scarce  a night 
passed  without  throwing  in  carrion,  or  letting  salt  water  into  the 
canals;  and  though  great  rewards  were  promised  to  any  who 
should  discover  the  offenders,  yet  none  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
give  information.  The  magistrates  of  the  town  of  Hull,  exceed- 
ingly incensed  at  the  obstinacy  of  these  malicious  and  daring 
oftenders,  who  could  not  be  restrained  through  fear  of  temporal 
punishments,  determined  in  the  end  to  apply  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff  of  Rome.  Accordingly  they  sent  tliither,  and  earnestly 
besought  Pope  John  the  21st  to  make  use  of  the  churches  cen- 
sures against  them ; but  the  pope  recommended  the  consideration 
of  the  case  to  father  Francis,  cardinal  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Jeru- 
salem, father  Anthony  of  St.  Susanna,  and  John  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula.  These  fathers,  however,  took  a method  very  different 
to  what  the  inhabitants  of  Hull  expected,  and  which,  perhaps, 
had  a better  effect  than  all  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  Instead 
of  denouncing  curses,  they  sent  an  exhortatory  writing,  dated  at 
Rome  the  20th  of  July,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  pope,  in  which 
was  set  forth.— The  strict  account  to  be  made  at  the  awful  day 
of  judgment ; that  every  one  ought  seriously  to  consider  that  he 

2 H 4 must 

* Tickhill’s  Hist.  Hull,  p.  25,  &<?. 
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must  one  day  stand  before  the  dread  tribunal  of  Christ  to  receive 
according  to  their  works,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil,  that  the 
secrets  of  every  heart  will  be  then  disclosed,  and  every  one’s 
works  known,  and  consequently  what  miserable  sinners  those  ma- 
licious and  malevolent  persons  must  appear,  who,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Satan,  have  endeavoured  to  ruin  the  inhabitants  of  a large 
and  flourishing  town ; that  being  heartily  desirous  of  their  con- 
version, they  did  earnestly  exhort  and  pray,  every  one  of  them, 
by  the  bowels  of  charity  to  become  followers  of  good  works,  that 
they  may  be  a people  acceptable  to  Almighty  God:  that  there 
was  yet  a time  for  repentance,  which  might  be  accepted,  if  they 
would  become  reconciled,  and  endeavour  to  make  satisfaction  to 
those  whom  they  had  so  greatly  injured : that  the  crimes  they 
were  guilty  of  were  directly  repugnant  to  the  will  of  that  Omni- 
potent and  Good  Being,  who  dispensed  his  blessings  to  all  man- 
kind. They  moreover,  earnestl)'^  exhorted  them,  and  every  faith- 
ful Christian,  to  contribute  freely  to  the  maintenance  and  uphold- 
ing of  the  said  water-courses,  by  which  means  they  would  in 
some  measure  atone  for  their  past  offences,  and  as  much  as  in 
them  lay  redress  those  grievances  which  themselves  had  occasi- 
oned : and  that  ail  who  should  be  instrumental  in  promoting  this 
public  work  of  such  general  utility  by  generously  contributing 
thereto,  should,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  of  the  blessed  Apostles 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  receive  the  release  of  a hundred  days,  in 
any  penance,  that  is  already,  or  shall  hereafter  be  enjoined  them.” 
Given  at  Rome,  under  the  papal  seal,  in  the  year  of  the  nati- 
vity of  our  Lord  1413.  Indiction  V.  the  20th  of  July. 

The  procuring  of  the  above  instrument,  it  appears,  cost  the 
town  of  Hull  a very  considerable  sum  of  money ; but  how  much 
soever  it  was,  they  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  what  they  had  done, 
since  the  good  effects  were  astonishing.  For  from  this  time  all 
attempts  of  corrupting  and  poisoning  the  waters,  and  filling  up 
the  canals,  ceased.  This  nfild  and  affectionate  reproof  put  an 
end  to  all  future  acts  of  violence,  and  silenced  all  murmurings  and 
complaints,  so  that  the  town  from  that  time  has  been  plentifully 
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supplied  with  this  necessary  article*.^'  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion that  this  historical  fact,  as  well  as  a multitude  of  others,  evi- 
dently shews  that  every  system  of  religion  that  inculcates  the 
doctrine  of  the  accountability  of  man  to  his  Maker,  has  a powerful 
and  beneficial  effect  on  the  minds  and  the  morals  of  the  human 
species,  and  is  eminently  conducive  to  the  good  of  society. 

In  the  following  year  1414,  king  Henry  V.  granted  to  the 
town  of  Hull,  a charter  confirming  all  its  freedoms  and  privileges. 
And  that  monarch  at  the  same  time  making  preparations  for  pro- 
secuting his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  was  furnished  by  the 
merchants  of  this  town  with  several  large  ships,  and  a consider- 
able number  of  men,  for  his  grand  expedition. 

It  appears  that  at  this  period,  so  little  respect  w'as  paid  to  the 
Sabbath,  that  markets  were  held,  and  all  kinds  of  merchandize 
publicly  exposed  to  sale  on  that  day.  To  remove  this  abuse,  au 
order  was  issued  by  the  mayor,  prohibiting  under  various  pecu- 
niary penalties,  the  holding  of  markets,  keeping  open  shops  and 
taverns,  or  selling  any  merchandize  on  the  day  set  apart  for  reli- 
gious worship. 

In  the  18th  year  of  Henry  VI.  the  corporation  of  Hull  received 
the  form  which  it  still  preserves,  the  municipal  government  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a mayor,  sheriff,  and  twelve  aldermen ;f 
and  at  the  same  time  the  king  constituted  the  town,  with  its  pre- 
cincts, a county  of  itself,  comprising  the  towns  and  parishes  of 
Hessle,  North  Ferriby,  Swanland,  West-Ella,  Kirk-Ella,  Franby, 
Willerby,  Woofer  ton,  Anlabj’^,  and  all  the  site  of  the  abbey  of 
Haltemprise.  That  monarch  also,  by  another  charter,  bearing 
date  the  2d  of  July  the  same  year,  granted  that  the  mayors  of  Hull 
should  for  the  future  have  the  sword  carried  erect  before  them ; and 
that  the  mayor  and  aldermen  should  have  a cap  of  maintenance, 
and  wear  scarlet  gowns  and  hoods  lined  with  furs,  after  the  man- 
ner 


• Tickhill’s  Hist.  Hull,  p.  87,  &c, 

t The  town  had  previously  been  governed  by  a mayor  and  bailiffs. 
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iier  of  those  worn  by  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of  Londor#. 
In  the  year  1443,  the  town  was  divided  into  six  wards,  each  of 
them  governed  by  two  aldermen.  At  this  period  the  famous  Wil* 
liam  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  had  the  chief  share  of  the  admi- 
nistration, and  through  his  influence  the  town  of  Hull  received 
almost  daily  marks  of  the  favour  of  the  sovereignf . The  inha.- 
bitants  were  not  ungrateful  to  their  royal  benefactor;  for  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  unhappy  reign,  in  which  such  torrents  of 
English  blood  were  shed  in  the  contest  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  this  town  continued  firm  and  unshaken  in  its 
fidelity  to  Henry.  Previously  to  the  battle  of  Wakefield-green, 
when  the  aflairs  of  that  unfortunate  prince  were  at  a very  low  ebb, 
and  himself  a prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  the  magistrates 
and  inhabitants  of  Hull  gave  unequivocal  proofs  of  their  gratitude 
and  loyalty.  The  town  was  put  into  the  best  posture  of  defence ; 
and  intelligence  being  received  that  the  queen,  with  the  prince  her 
son,  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Devonshire 
and  Wiltshire,  the  lords  Nevil,  Clifford,  Ross,  and  many  others  of 
the  nobility,  with  a powerful  army,  were  marching  against  the  duke 
of  York  to  give  him  battle,  the  worthy  and  valiant  mayor,  Richard 
Hanson,  having  assembled  as  many  troops  as  he  could  readily  col- 
lect, marched  at  their  head  and  joined  the  queen  before  she  reached 
the  castle  of  Sandal.  The  particulars  of  this  battle  have  but  little 
connection  with  this  part  of  our  work.  It  suffices  therefore  to  say 
the  queen  was  victorious;  but  the  brave  mayor  of  Hull,  after  hav- 
ing greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity  and  valour, 
fell  covered  with  wounds  at  the  moment  in  which  victory  was  de- 
claring for  his  party.  Even  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Towton, 
when  the  affairs  of  Henry  became  desperate,  the  town  of  Hull  still 

took 

* Tidchill’s  Hist.  Hull,  p.  98.  In  the  following  year,  19th  Henry  VI. 
many  judicious  laws  were  made  'for  maintaining  the  Imnour  of  the  town  : 
among  others  it  was  enacted,  that  no  mayor  or  alderman  sliould  disgrace  hi« 
high  office  by  keeping  an  ale-house  or  tavern.  Tickhill,  p.  100. 

t In  September  1448,  Hull  was  honoured  with  a royal  visit  by  Henry  VI,  1 
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took  every  opportunity  of  promoting  his  interests.  The  share 
which  it  had  borne  in  supporting  the  cause  of  this  unhappy  prince 
was  so  considerable,  that,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the  town, 
a debt  to  a very  large  amount  was  contracted,  besides  the  blood 
that  had  been  spilled  at  Wakefield  and  Towton.  In  order  to  dis- 
charge this  debt,  the  market  cross,  a large  and  stately  structure, 
covered  with  a great  quantity  of  lead,  and  erected  only  about  thirty- 
five  years  before,  was  taken  down,  and  the  materials  were  sold*. 

The  town  of  Hull  was  at  length  obliged  to  concur  with  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  in  acknowledging  Edward  IV.  for  its  sovereign. 
But  the  inhabitants  still  continued  firm  in  their  affection  to  the 
unfortunate  Henry,  anfi  gladly  recognized  his  title  when  Edward 
was  expelled  by  the  famous  earl  of  Warwick,  whose  power  and 
success  in  pulling  down  and  setting  up  kings,  procured  him  the 
name  of  King-maker.  Edward  however  having  prevailed  on  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  to  aid  him  with  men  and  money,  resolved  to 
make  another  effort  for  the  crown  of  England,  and  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1471,  landed  with  about  2000  men  at  Ravenspur,  in  Hol- 
dernessf. 

The  maimer  in  which  Edward  proceeded,  is  related  by  all  our 
historians ; and  it  is  irrelevant  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tails not  immediately  connected  witli  our  suliject.  Knowing  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Hull  were  steady  in  their  loyalty  to  Henry,  and 
prepared  to  repel  any  attack  from  bis  enemies,  Edward  made  no 
attempt  on  the  town,  but  marched  past  it,  by  the  way  of  Beverley, 
to  York.  The  fatal  contest  between  the  two  rival  monarchs  how- 
ever was  now  drawing  to  a close.  The  decisive  battle  of  Barnet, 
in  which  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  slain,  with  ten  thousand  of  his 
men,  raised  Edward  again  to  the  throne.  The  unfortunate  Henry 
was  once  more  sent  to  the  tower,  and  soon  after  murdered. 

In 

• Tickbill’s  Hist.  Hull,  p.  117, 

t Not  only  llie  descent  made  b^v  Henry  IV.  at  Ravenspur,  in  the  5ear 
1399,  but  still  more  this  of  Edward  1V\  in  147JL,  shews  that  Camden’s  Com- 
mentator must  be  mistaken,  in  supposing  that  the  town  was  swallovved  up  by 
the  waters  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  unless  we  suppose  that  the  site  re- 
tained Ib^namc  alter  the  town  was  no  more.  See  Gibbon’s  notes  on  Camden. 
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In  the  following  year,  1472,  Hull  was  visited  by  that  contaaion* 
and  fatal  distemper,  the  plague,  which  swept  away  a great  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  among  whom  was  John  Whitfield,  the  mayor, 
**  For  the  space  of  four  years  after  this  the  disorder  seems  to  have 
ceased;  but  in  the  year  1476,  it  broke  out  again,  and  put  a pe- 
riod  to  the  life  of  John  Richards,  Esq.  mayor;  andjbe  mortality 
which  it  occasioned  this  year,  appears  to  have  been  very  great. 
Two  years  after  it  raged  so  violently,  that  there  died  in  this  town, 
in  a very  short  space  of  time,  1580  persons.  The  right  worship- 
ful Mr.  Alcock,  the  mayor,  his  wife,  and  all  his  children,  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  this  di-eadful  distemper. 

“ The  town  was  at  this  time  in  a most  deplorable  condition ; 
for  from  the  ravages  death  had  made,  and  the  number  of  people 
who  had  fled  in  order  to  avoid  the  infection,  it  was  become  in  a 
manner  desolate.  All  the  churches,  monasteries,  priories,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  &c.  were  shut  up  and  forsaken,  and  the  streets 
were  so  little  frequented,  that  grass  grew  up  in  most  parts  of  the 
town  between  the  seams  of  the  stones.  The  merchants  forsook 
the  port  and  traded  elsewhere,  not  daring  to  acknowledge  who  they 
wxre,  or  whence  they  came.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  however^ 
through  the  mercy  and  kindness  of  God,  this  dreadful  pestilence 
ceased;  and  soon  after  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled,  returning 
again,  this  town  regained  its  former  prosperity 

After  this  calamitous  period,  the  affairs  of  Hull  glided  smoothly 
on  amidst  a successful  and  extending  commerce,  and  during  the 
reigns  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.  scarcely  any  memorable 
transaction  took  place  in  this  town,  except  the  confiscation  of  the 
same  magnificent  mansion  and  other  estates  of  the  noble  and  illus- 
trious family  of  the  De  la  Poles,  which,  on  the  attainder  of  the  last 
earl  of  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1508,  w^ere  seized  for  the  king^s  use. 
Among  these  was  the  manor  of  Hull,  including  Myton  and  Tup- 
cotes,  with  all  the  liberties,  privileges,  advowsons,  nominations, 
presentations,  knights  fees,  &c.  thereto  belonging.  Henry,  how- 
ever, 

Tickhiirs  Kist.  Hui!,.  p.  132>  on  ihe  author'Uy  of  the  town’s  records. 
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ever,  in  compassion  to  the  lady  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman, 
granted  her  the  profits  arising  from  the  said  manor  during  tli© 
term  of  her  life. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  suppression  of  re- 
ligious houses  excited  great  discontent  in  this  town,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  lesser  monasteries  were 
first  suppressed,  and  all  those  of  Hull  fell  under  that  description*. 
These  were  the  "IVhite  friery,  in  Whitefriars-gate,  founded  by  king 
Edward  I.  St.  Austin’s  friery,  commonly  called  the  Black  friars, 
in  Blackfriars-gate,  founded  by  Galfrid  de  Hotham,  A.D.  1330, 
and  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael,  founded  by  Michael  de  la  Pole, 
earl  of  SulFolk.  In  order  to  allay  these  discontents,  some  of  these 
were  refounded,  and  among  the  number  was  the  monastery  of  St 
Michael,  wliich  thus  escaped  for  a short  time  the  general  wreck. 

: The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  excited  great  disturbances  in 
Yorksliire.  At  the  time  of  the  insurrection  called  the  pilgrimage 
of  grace,  while  one  division  of  the  rebels  took  Pontefract  castle, 
and  another  entered  York,  a third,  conducted  by  a person  named 
Haliam,  advanced  in  the  night,  by  a forced  march,  towards  Hull, 
and  early  in  the  morning  surprised  the  town.  But  the  triumph 
of  the  insurgents  was  short;  for  their  main  body,  which  had  ad- 
vanced to  Doncaster,  being  dispersed,  the  magistrates  and  inha- 
bitants of  Hull  seized  Haliam,  and  the  rest  of  the  ringleaders,  who 
were  afterwards  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

In  the  same  year,  1537,  a rebellion  breaking  out  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Scarbrough,  Malton,  &c.  the  insurgents  made  a hasty 
march  towards  Hull,  with  the  design  of  surprising  the  town.  But 
Sir  John  Constable  and  Sir  Ralph  Ellerker,  being  informed  of  their 
intention,  hastily  collected  a few  forces,  threw  themselves  into  the 
place,  shut  the  gates,  and  made  every  preparation  for  defence  that 
the  time  would  allow.  The  rebels  appearing  before  the  wails,  im- 
mediately commenced  the  siege,  which  continued  several  days; 
but  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  reduce  the  fortress,  they  found 

themselves 

• Those  denominated  lesser  monasteries,  were  suck  as  had  not  a revenue  of 
2001.  per  annum. 
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themselves  obliged  to  retire.  The  magistrates,  with  a strong  body 
of  the  townsmen,  making  a sally,  fell  upon  their  rear  and  killed 
or  took  prisoners  a considerable  number. 

The  insurgents  perceiving  their  inability  to  become  masters  of 
Hull  by  force.  Sir  Robert  Constable,  and  some  other  of  their 
leaders,  made  use  of  a stratagem  for  taking  this  important  fortress 
by  surprise.  Having  entered  the  town,  disguised  like  market 
people,  with  arms  concealed  under  their  deaths,  they  suddenly 
seized  the  gates,  let  in  their  followers,  and  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  place.  Sir  Robert  then  assumed  the  title  of  governor, 
imprisoned  those  whom  he  suspected  of  being  unfavourable  to  his 
cause,  and  began  to  provide  arms,  ammunition,  and  every  thing 
necessary  for  sustaining  a siege.  Having  continued  master  of 
Hull  for  the  space  of  a month,  he  received  intelligence  that  his 
partizans  in  the  country  were  all  either  killed,  taken  prisoners,  or 
dispersed  by  the  king’s  forces.  This  unwelcome  news  threw  the 
rebel  governor  and  his  garrison  into  the  greatest  consternation, 
which  the  loyal  magistrates  and  inhabitants  perceiving,  judged 
this  to  be  a favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  the  town.  The 
towns  people,  therefore,  headed  by  the  mayor,  attacked  the  gar- 
rison in  the  middle  of  the  night ; and  the  rebels  being  quite  over- 
powered, many  of  them  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
the  governor.  These  deluded  persons  being  afterwards  tried  and 
convicted  of  treason,  were  hanged  and  rpiartered.  Sir  Robert 
Constable  their  leader,  was  hung  in  chains  over  Beverley  gate*. 

In  the  year  1541,  Kingston-upon-Hull  was  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  king  Henry  VIII.  and  his  queen,  who,  with  their  nu- 
merous attendants,  were  splendidly  entertained,  and  the  mayor  in 
the  name  of  the  town  presented  his  majesty  with  a purse  of  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  royal  personages  then  proceeded  to  York, 
where  Henry  expected  an  interview  with  his  nephew  the  king  of 
Scotland.  But  that  prince  excusing  himself  from  attending,  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  the  royal  visitants  immediately  left 
York,  and  lodged  the  same  night  at  Leckeiifield,  the  seat  of  the 

earl 
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i&arl  of  Northumberland*.  From  thence  the  king  returned  to 
Hull,  and  after  taking  an  accurate  view  of  the  town,  gave  orders 
for  erecting  a castle,  and  two  strong  block-houses,  with  additional 
fortifications  for  its  greater  security  against  any  foreign  invasion. 
He  also  ordered  that  a new  ditch  should  be  cut  from  Newland  to 
Hull,  and  that  the  stately  manor  house  formerly  called  SufFollc 
Palace,  should  undergo  a thorough  repair. 

The  king,  after  staying  five  days  at  Hull,  crossed  the  Humbei- 
to  Barrow,  and  returned  through  Lincolnshire  to  London.  Some- 
time afterwards,  a general  suppression  of  the  remaining  monaste- 
ries took  place.  The  Carthusian  priory  and  hospital  of  St.  Mi- 
chael at  Hull,  now  fell  among  the  rest,  besides  several  other 
hospitals  and  guilds,  or  charitable  fraternities. 

This  general  abolition  of  religious  houses,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, excited  much  discontent.  But  Henry  VIII.  being  soon 
after  laid  in  his  grave,  the  young  monarch  Edward  VI.  refounded 
the  hospitals  of  the  Charter  House,  Greggs,  Riplingham,  and  the 
Trinity  House  in  this  town,  and  several  others  in  divers  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1548,  the  council 
made  great  alterations  with  respect  to  religion.  Among  other 
regulations  was  an  order  for  removing  all  images  and  pictures  out 
of  the  churches.  The  images  and  paintings  were  taken  out  of 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Hull,  and  committed  to  the 
flames.  In  the  same  year  the  king,  in  consideration  of  their  loy- 
alty and  faithful  services  to  himself,  and  his  predecessors,  granted 
to  the  burgesses  the  entire  manor  of  the  town,  the  sixth  part  of 
that  of  Sutton,  with  all  the  jurisdiction  and  profits,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  of  all  kinds  whatever  in,  and  over  the  town  and 
county  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  in  Sutton,  Sudcotes,  Stone- 
ferry,  &c.  He  likewise  granted  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  the 
custody  and  charge  of  the  castle  and  block-houses  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  Hull.  During  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary, 

there 

* About  three  miles  ncnrly  north  from  Beverley.  Nothing  of  ihi<  palace 

now  left  standing.  U 
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tliere  is  nothing  of  importance  contained  in  the  records  of  this 
place,  and  the  successive  changes  in  religion  under  Edward 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  seem  not  to  have  excited  any  serious  dis- 
turbances. 

But  how  tranquil  soever  might  be  its  political  state,  a physical 
evil  was  severely  felt  by  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  Its 
low  situation  exposed  it  to  frequent  inundations,  and  in  the  year 
1571,  the  tides  in  the  Humber  rising  higher  than  ever  before, 
flooded  all  the  streets  to  a considerable  depth,  so  that  the  in- 
habitants were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  their  upper  rooms,  with 
as  much  of  their  goods  and  merchandize  as  they  were  able  to  re- 
move  to  these  higher  situations.  The  loss  sustained,  both  in  the 
town  and  its  vicinity,  was  very  considerable.  The  tide  over- 
flowed and  broke  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Humber  aud  Hull,  and 
laid  the  country  for  several  miles  under  water,  so  that  the  damage 
occasioned  by  this  inundation,  was  estimated  at  a very  great 
sum*.  The  trade  of  H ull  was  at  this  time  continually  increasing  ; 
but  in  the  year  1576,  it  was  very  much  annoyed  by  pirates,  who 
so  greatly  infested  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  and  the  adjacent 
coasts,  that  no  trading  vessel  could  sail  with  safety.  Many  of 
the  merchants  of  Hull  were  considerable  sufferers  by  these  depre-. 
dations,  till  at  length  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  by  order 
from  ids  majesty’s  most  honourable  privy-council,  required  the 
town  to  fit  out  two  ships  of  war  to  protect  their  own  trade,  and 
assist  in  scouring  the  coasts.  These  ships  were  got  ready  with 
all  possible  expedition,  and  being  well  equipped  and  manned, 
sailed  in  quest  of  these  maritime  robbers.  They  soon  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  and  capture  several  of  them,  whom 
with  their  ships  they  brought  to  Hull,  wdiere  they  ’ /ere  tried  be- 
fore the  ma}^or  and  aldermen,  to  whom  the  queen  had  sent  a com- 
mission 

f 

History  does  not  inform  us  of  the  cause,  of  these  uncommonly  high  tides 
■which  have  sometimes  occurred  in  theHumher.  But  they  seem  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  violent  easterly  winds  at  the  full  or  change  of  the  moon,  as  we 
know  no  other  cause  that  can  produce  such  an  efFectk 
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^ mission  for  that  purpose,  assisted  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
lord  president  of  the  north.  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  Sir  Henry 
Gates,  knights,  and  several  other  gentlemen.  Six  of  the  pirates 
were  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  their  bodies  to  he  hung  in 
i . chains  on  the  adjacent  coasts*. 

Ill  Almost  ever  since  the  foundation  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  that 

town,  and  the  city  of  York,  had  been  rivals  in  trade,  and  their  op- 
6,  position  in  this  respect  had  often  given  rise  to  warm  contests, 

II-  which  will  not  appear  strange,  if  we  consider  their  relative  situ- 

tli  ation.  All  their  disputes,  however,  were  amicably  terminated 

e-  by  an  agreement  entered  into  on  the  28th  June,  1578,  by  the 

li{  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  York,  and  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of 

I-  I Kingston-upon-Hull,  regulating  all  the  commercial  rights  and 

111  privileges  of  the  respective  parties.  At  this  time,  however,  the 

i[e  size  of  merchant  ships  being  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  render 

at  them  unfit  for  the  navigation  of  the  Ouse,  and  the  situation  of 

;n  Hull  being  more  advantageous  for  the  exportation  of  the  manu^ 

10  j I factures,  which  were  beginning  to  flourish  in  the  West  Riding, 

it  I the  trade  of  this  town  at  length  eclipsed  that  of  York,  which  ex- 

it 1 1 perienced  a rapid  decline. 

1*  * ! During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  town  of  Hull  was  steady  in 
ir  j ' its  loyalty,  and  in  the  support  of  her  government.  When  the 

c i j kingdom  was  menaced  by  the  Spanish  armada,  the  town  and 

1 i : county  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  supplied  the  queen  with  a loan  of 

1 ' - six  hundred  pounds,  which,  how  trifling  soever  it  may  now  appear, 

, was  at  that  time  a considerable  sum.  And  in  consideration  of 

! ! this,  and  other  services,  the  burgesses  received  several  marks  of 

1 \ royal  favour  in  the  confirmation  and  extension  of  their  immunities 

■ j and  privileges.  In  this  reign  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  mar 

j gistrates  of  Hull  for  restraining  excess  in  apparel,  and  for  the 

I suppression  of  vice  and  immorality,  among  tlie  inhabitants.  In 

the  year  1576,  a declaration  was  read  in  both  the  churches, 
I founded  upon  the  satute  of  the  32nd  of  Henry  VIII.  charging 

VoL.  XVI,  2 I every 
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every  woman  who  wore  velvet  in  any  of  her  cloatlis,  to  find 
light-horseman  to  serve  in  the  wars.  The  following  order  issued 
in  1598,  by  the  mayor,  will,  as  Mr.  Tickhill  observes,  shew  in 
what  estimation  the  theatre  was  held  at  Hull,  in  the  days  of 
fjiieen  Elizabeth. 

Whereas  heretofore,  and  yet  there  now  and  then  do  resort  to 
this  town,  divers  idle  lewd  persons,  players,  or  setters  out  of 
plays,  tragedies,  comedies,  and  interludes  in  this  town,  to  which 
many  inhabitants  have  resorted,  to  the  great  spending  of  their 
time  and  money,  and  the  debauching  of  their  principles ; and  be- 
cause that  the  players  are  for  the  most  part  strangers,  and  cannot 
be  conveniently  restrained : it  is  therefore  ordered  and  agreed  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  present,  that  no  burgess,  nor  inhabitant, 
within  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  neither  man,  nor  woman, 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  resort  to,  or  be  present  at  any  play  or 
interlude  within  this  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  upon  pain  that 
every  person  offending  therein,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  time 
and  offence,  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  six-pence"^'  to  the  mayor 
and  burgesses  of  the  said  town.  And  also  that  the  owner  of  every 
house,  or  the  tenant  thereof,  or  of  the  place  where  such  plays  or 
interludes  are,  or ‘shall  be  acted,  sliall,  for  every  time  and  offence, 
forfeit  twenty  shillings  to  the  use  of  the  said  town.^^ 

This  order,  it  is  affirmed  in  one  manuscript,  had  the  most  salu- 
tary effect,  and  was  of  great  service  as  well  to  the  souls,  as  to 
the  purses  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hull.  If  we  compai’e  the  fana- 
tical age  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  tlie  elegance  and  refinement  of 
modern  times,  may  not  we  justly  exclaim, 

Tempora  mutautuf  et  nos  mutainur  in  iilis.” 

James  I.  tlie  successor  of  Elizabetli,  granted,  or  rather  sold,  \6 
the  corporation  of  Hull,  a charter  empowering  the  mayor,  re- 
corder, and  aldermen,  to  chuse  an  assistant  preacher  in  the  church 

of 

* A far  more  considerable  sum  at  that  time,  than  at  present,  and  equivalent 
scarcely  less  than  fifteen  shillings  in  this  age. 
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of  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  charter,  which  they  did  not  want,  cost 
them  the  sum  of  6001.  and  as  this  was  almost  the  only  thing  that 
James  ever  did  for  Hull,  the  town  was  very  little  obliged  to  Iiim 
for  his  benefactions. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  situation  of  Hull  subjected 
it  to  a great  difficulty  in  procuring  fresh  and  wholesome  water. 
After  all  the  trouble  and  expense  to  which  the  town  had  been  put, 
in  order  to  obtain  a supply  of  that  necessary  article  from  Anlahy 
and  Harrington,  the  water  was  often  contaminated  in  passing 
through  the  moat  into  the  midst  of  the  town.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  the  magistrates  made  application  to  Richard  Sharpeigh,  Esq. 
of  the  city  of  Westminster,  William  Maltby  of  London,  and  John 
Cayer  of  Nether  Laughton,  in  Lincolnshire,  three  skilful  engi- 
neers, who,  by  means  of  pipes  and  engines,  had  supplied  several 
towns  with  fresh  water.  These  gentlemen  came  to  Hull  in  1613, 
and  entering  into  a contract  for  supplying  the  town  by  engines 
and  pipes : in  the  space  of  about  three  years  tlie  works  were  fi- 
nished to  the  incalculable  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have 
ever  since  been  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome 
water. 

James  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  unfortunate  Charles,  who 
ascended  the  throne  at  a critical  juncture,  and  amidst  a contrast- 
ing assemblage  of  advantageous  and  unfavourable  circumstances. 
The  kingdom  was  in  a flourishing  state  : his  right  to  the  crown 
was  undisputed,  and  his  power  was  strengthened  by  the  alliance 
of  the  French  monarch,  whose  sister  he  had  married.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  diftused  itself  widely 
among  the  people,  who  were  determined  to  oppose  the  ancient 
claims  of  their  princes ; and  the  seeds  of  faction  which  had  been 
ripening  in  the  preceding  reign,  were  ready  to  produce  their 
direful  fruits.  Amidst  the  general  ferment,  however,  the  town 
of  Hull  for  a long  time  distinguished  itself  by  its  loyalty.  When 
the  king,  in  the  year  1627,  or  lered  the  sea-ports  to  contribute 
their  quotas  towards  the  formation  of  a fleet  for  tlie  intended  war 
with  France,  although  maii)^  of  the  other  ports  discovered  a great 
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reluctaney  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  Hull  manifested  its  at- 
tachment to  the  sovereign  by  a ready  acquiescence.  And  the 
three  ships  at  which  it  was  rated  were  soon  completely  equipped,, 
having  their  full  compliment  of  men,  and  being  well  provided 
with  ammunition  and  provisions  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  town 
and  the  county*.  In  the  same  year,  the  mayor,  in  conformity  to 
an  order  from  court,  caused  two  strong  bulwarks  to  be  raised  on 
the  garrison  side,  and  a large  rampart  of  earth  to  be  cast  up  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town,  formed  with  port  holes,  where  several 
large  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  to  defend  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour. 

The  contest  between  prerogative  and  privilege,  which  had  long 
subsisted,  was  now  carried  on  with  increasing  acrimony,  and  began 
too  clearly  to  forbode  the  evils  that  afterwards  befel  the  nation, 
A tax  on  all  merchant  ships  and  goods,  called  tonnage  and  poun-^ 
dage,  was  in  the  year  1627,  levied  by  the  king  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  parliament.  In  London  and  some  other  places,  many 
of  the  merchants  refused  payment,  alledging  that  it  could  only  be 
granted  by  parliament ; but  as  the  judges  had  in  the  preceding 
reign  been  of  opinion,  that  the  right  of  levying  tonnage  and  poun- 
dage, belonged  to  .the  crown,  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull 
distinguished  itself  by  a ready  compliance. 

In  1635,  and  the  three  following  years,  this  opulent  and  flou- 
rishing town  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  In  the 
month  of  July  1635,  the  plague  made  its  appearance  in  Hull, 
and  spread  with  a dreadful  rapidity.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
abandoned  their  houses,  and  fled  into  the  country.  Strict  watch 
was  kept  night  and  day,  and  the  gates  were  continually  kept 
shut,  except  when  provisions  were  brought:  all  assemblies  and 
meetings  were  forbidden,  the  schools  were  discontinued,  and  the 
churches  entirely  unfrequented.  The  whole  town  exhibited  a. 
scene  of  horror,  silence,  and  distraction  : few  persons  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets ; and  the  country  people  fearing  to  attend  the 

markets. 
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markets,  provisions  were  excessively  dear.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year,  the  season  of  lent  approaching,  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  supposing  that  it  might  be  conducive  to  the  recovery  of 
those  who  had  passed  the  crisis  of  the  disease,  if  they  were  per- 
mitted to  eat  meat,  petitioned  the  archbishop  of  York  to  grant  a 
licence  for  that  purpose,  although  superstition  alone  could  hava 
thought  such  a licence  necessary.  The*  petition  ran  in  these 
words. 

" To  the  most  reverend  father  in  God,  &c. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  King- 
ston-upon-Hull,  in  behalf  of  all  the  sick  and  visited  persons  of 
the  said  town,  most  humbly  sheweth. — That  whereas  the  sad  visi- 
tation of  the  plague,  that  scourge  of  God  for  our  sins,  has  by  the 
Divine  pleasure  been  amongst  us  ever  since  July  last,  and  not  yet 
ceased,  and  that  whereas  there  are  very  many  dead  among  uS, 
and  many  on  the  recovering  hand:  We  therefore  beg  of  your 
grace,  in  behalf  of  the  latter,  that  yonr  grace  would  be  pleased  to 
give  licence  and  toleration  unto  them,  that  they  may  dress  and 
eat  flesh  the  ensuing  lent,  for  their  nourishment,  and  more  speedy 
recovery;  and  the  rather  because  this  town  is  not  as  formerly 
served  with  fish ; and  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c.’' 

In  answer  to  this  fanatical  petition,  the  good  archbishop  said 
that  he  did  not  know  what  power  he  had  to  grant  such  an  indefi- 
nite licence ; but  that  in  all  cases  of  sickness,  and  other  extra- 
ordinary necessity,  the  ministers,  upon  certificate  from  their  phy- 
sicians, might  grant  permission  to  particular  persons  to  eat  flesh, 
during  that  holy  season.  In  a more  enlightened  age,  every  per- 
son of  common  sense  would  have  taken  into  his  own  hands,  the 
dispensing  power,  without  troubling  either  priest,  prelate,  or  pope. 
But  this  instance  of  protestant  fanaticism,  which  displays  in  so 
striking  a manner  the  notions  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  is  a proof,  that  superstition  is  not  the  peculiar  appen- 
dage of  any  particular  system  of  religion,  and  that  the  reforma- 
tion had  not  at  that  time  expanded  in  any  great  degree  the  miud^ 
of  the  people. 
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The  contagion  continued  to  spread  in  this  and  the  following 
year;  but  in  1638,  its  virulence  was  greatly  increased.  The 
beginning  of  this  year  proved  remarkably  unwholesome  from  the 
intemperature  of  the  air,  which  seemed  to  be  in  a state  of  entire 
stagnation,  without  the  least  breeze ; so  that  this  dreadful  pesti- 
lence increased  to  such  an  alarming  height,  that  the  king,  appre- 
hensive that  the  infection  would  spread  into  the  country,  issued 
out  his  proclamation  for  the  suppression  of  the  markets,  and  com- 
manded all  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  adjacent  places  to  sup- 
ply the  town  with  provisions  and  all  other  necessaries  at  reason- 
able rates,  and  convey  them  in  carts  to  the  garrison  side  of  the 
town.  Here  they  were  bought  by  a few  of  the  inhabitants  chosen 
for  that  purpose,  and  sent  in  sledges  to  the  town^s  cross,  where 
they  were  disposed  of  at  reduced  prices. 

Still  to  add  to  these  melancholy  circumstances,  the  wretched 
inhabitants  that  yet  remained,  had  the  mortifying  prospect  before 
them  of  being  shortly  reduced  to  indigence  and  want.  The  town 
had  now  been  infected  for  upwards  of  three  years,  and  all  commerce 
was  totally  extinct.  Upwards  of  2500  persons,  once  in  easy  and 
opulent  circumstances,  were  now  reduced  to  seek  relief  from  the 
town,  towards  whose  maintenance,  the  daily  relief  cf  the  infected, 
and  the  additional  sums  paid  to  persons  employed  in  attending  the 
sick,  burying  the  dead,  and  other  humane  and  necessary  offices, 
the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  lay  a heavy  tax  on  the  inhabitants 
both  of  the  town  and  county,  which  they  ordered  to  be  paid  in 
Weekly  collections.  All  that  could  be  procured  this  way,  however, 
was  found  insufficient  for  the  purpose;  so  that  in  the  end,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  charitable  assistance  of 
, the  three  ridings  of  the  county  of  York,  besides  several  well  dis- 
posed people  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  contributed 
bountifully  to  their  relief.  The  collections  made  on  this  occasion 
amounted  to  a considerable  sum,  without  which  the  town  of  Hull 
must  have  inevitably  been  ruined,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  have 
perished  for  w'ant  of  the  necessaries  of  life.^^*  This  dreadful  pes- 
tilence 
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tilence  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  June,  1638,  when  it 
pleased  the  Divine  Goodness  to  put  a slop  to  its  ravages.  The 
number  of  persons  who  perished  by  it  was  2730,  exclusive  of  those 
wdio  fled  out  of  the  town  and  died  elsewhere,  who  are  said  to  have 
almost  doubled  that  number,  so  that  Hull  lost  above  five  thousand 
of  its  inhabitants,  which  at  that  time  was,  in  all  probability,  about 
one  half  of  its  whole  population.  But  when,  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  this  dreadful  contagion  had  totally  disappeared,  every 
thing  fell  into  its  former  train.  Commerce  revived  : the  commu- 
nication with  the  country  was  opened : the  markets  were  well  at- 
tended ; and  the  town,  lately  threatened  with  inevitable  ruiig  at- 
tained ill  a few  years  to  its  former  state  of  prosperity  and  opu- 
lence. 

" In  the  following  year,  1639,  the  king  levied  an  army  in  order 
to  suppress  the  relfactory  spirit  of  the  Scots,  who  had  entered  into 
their  memorable  league  or  covenant,  the  fatal  precursor  and  signal 
of  tliose  civil  wars  wliich  afterwards  drenched  the  three  kingdoms 
with  blood.  At  tnis  juncture  the  magistrates  of  Hull,  having  re- 
ceived instructions  for  that  purpose  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
caused  the  ditches  to  be  cleaned,  and  the  tov/n  to  be  put  into  a 
state  of  defence.  Capt.  Legge,  master  of  his  majesty’s  armoury, 
who  had  been  sent  to  view  the  fortifications,  and  direct  the  repairs, 
made  choice  of  the  old  manor-hall  as  a fit  place  for  forming  a ma- 
gazine; and  a vast  quantity  of  arms  and  military  stores  were 
brought  from  London,  and  also  from  Holland,  where  they  had 
been  purchased  by  the  king’s  agent,  and  were  deposited  in  tliis 
place.  In  the  same  year  the  king  arriving  at  York,  in  his  progress 
towards  Scotland,  paid  a visit  to  Hull,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  the  recorder,  Mr.  Thorpe,  ad- 
dressed his  majesty  in  a flattering  and  fulsome  harangae,  com- 
posed of  the  most  hyperbolical  expressions  of  loyalty,  every  one 
of  which  was  belied  by  the  future  conduct  of  the  speaker,  who 
afterwards  shewed  himself  a determined  enemy  to  tlio  royal  cause, 
and  all  its  adherents.  The  next  morning  his  majuvty  viewed  the 
town,  and  carefully  inspected  tlie  fortifications,  afttr  wliich  iie  re- 
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turned  to  Beverley,  where  he  lodged,  and  the  following  day  aV« 
rived  at  York. 

A treaty  being  concluded  between  his  majesty  and  the  Scots, 
the  kingdom  was  flattered  with  illusive  prospects  of  peace.  On 
this  occasion  the  inhabitants  of  Hull  gave  a demonstrative  proof 
of  their  loyalty.  Some  of  the  military  having  been  quartered  in 
the  town  and  the  neighbourhood,  were  so  irregularly  paid,  that 
they  were  unable  to  procure  provisions.  The  people  of  Hull 
therefore,  out  of  the  respect  which  they  had  for  the  king,  gave 
credit  to  the  soldiers,  and  his  majesty  in  a letter,  addressed  by  the 
earl  of  Straflbrd  to  the  mayor,  expressed  his  thanks  for  this  mark 
of  their  aflection. 

The  Scots,  notwithstanding  the  treaty,  still  kept  in  readiness 
for  taking  the  field ; and  the  horrors  of  civil  war  appearing  inevit- 
able, the  mayor  and  aldermen  gave  orders  for  putting  the  castle 
and  blockhouses  in  the  best  state  of  defence,  and  kept  a constant 
guard.  They  also  seized  all  the  coals  in  the  haven,  and  all  the 
oak  planks  that  could  be  found  in  the  town,  laying  them  up  against 
a siege.  Hessle  gate  was  ordered  to  be  closed  up ; and  a strong 
chain  was  every  night  drawn  across  the  harbour. 

In  the  midst  of  the  political  tempest,  which  daily  gathered 
strength,  and  began  to  assume  the  most  threatening  aspect,  Charles 
found  himself  obliged  to  call  that  memorable  parliament,  which 
assembled  on  the  3d  Nov.  1640.  The  disputes  between  this  par- 
liament and  the  king  are  too  well  known  to  require  a relation  in 
this  place.  After  long  and  fruitless  altercations,  both  parties  pre- 
pared to  decide  the  contest  by  arms.  In  this  situation  of  affairs, 
the  possession  of  Hull,  a place  rendered  strong  both  by  nature  and 
art,  would  give  a decided  advantage  to  either  of  the  parties,  and 
the  large  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition  there  collected,  served 
to  increase  its  importance.  The  king  had  already  made  a fruitless 
attempt  to  secure  it  to  his  interest,  having  sent  the  earl  of  New- 
castle thither  for  that  purpose.*  But  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
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i>urgesses,  perceiving  the  uncertain  state  of  affairs,  demurred  on 
the  business,  till  they  received  a letter  from  the  parliament,  com- 
manding them  to*receive  Sir  John  Hotham  for  their  governor. 
The  town  was  now  divided  into  two  parties,  one  for  the  earl,  the 
other  for  Hotham.  At  this  juncture  Sir  Henry  Vane,  one  of  the 
members  of  parliament  for  Hull,  sent  to  the  town  a letter,  in 
which  the  king  was  represented  in  a very  unfavourable  light,  and 
even  obliquely  charged  with  an  intention  of  subjecting  the  nation 
to  a foreign  power.  This  letter  threw  the  whole  town  into  the 
greatest  consternation.  The  bulwarks,  erected  some  years  before, 
were  faced  with  brick  to  a considerable  thickness,  with  portholes 
to  command  the  haven  and  the  Humber : twelve  brass  cannon, 
with  arms  sufficient  to  arm  the  inhabitants,  were  taken  out  of  the 
magazine,  and  a strong  guard  was  appointed. 

About  the  middle  of  January  Sir  John  Hotham,  attended  by  his 
son,  with  eight  hundred  soldiers,  presented  himself  before  the 
town ; but  the  mayor  receiving  intelligence  of  his  approach,  caused 
the  bridges  to  be  drawn  up,  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and  the  cannon 
to  be  loaded,  and  having  armed  the  inhabitants,  refused  to  admit 
him  into  the  town.  Sir  John  seeing  the  mayor  thus  determined, 
and  the  town  prepared  for  defence,  thought  proper  to  retire,  and 
immediately  despatched  an  express  to  the  parliament.  This  being* 
read  in  the  house,  an  order  was,  without  loss  of  time,  sent  down  to 
the  mayor  to  receive  Sir  John  Hotham  with  his  forces,  and  to  re- 
sign the  government  of  the  town  into  his  hands,  on  pain  of  high  trea- 
son. As  soon  as  this  peremptory  order  reached  Hull,  the  exigency 
of  the  case  caused  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to  resolve  on  a ready 
compliance,  and  Sir  John  and  his  forces  were  peaceably  suffered 
to  take  possession. 

The  king  had  now  fixed  his  residence  at  York;  and  the  parlia- 
ment readily  perceived  that  one  of  his  chief  motives  for  retiring  to 
that  city,  was  to  seize  the  vast  magazine  at  Hull,  which  at  that 
time  far  exceeded  the  collection  of  warlike  stores  in  the  tower  of 
.4ondon,*  The  two  houses  therefore  sent  a petition  to  the  king, 
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requesting  him  to  remove  the  magazine  of  arms  from  Hull  to  the 
tower  of  London,  where,  according  to  their  representation,  it  would 
he  kept  for  less  expense,  and  in  greater  safety,  and  from  whence 
military  stores  might  be  more  conveniently  sent  into  Ireland.  To 
this  however  the  king  refused  his  consent,  adducing  a variety  of 
arguments  to  shew  the  impropriety  of  the  measure.*  And  several 
gentlemen  of  Yorkshire,  at  the  same  time  presented  a counter-pe- 
tition, requesting  his  majesty  to  let  the  magazine  remain  at  Hull 
for  the  safety  of  his  royal  person,  and  for  securing  these  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  f 

No  hopes  of  a reconciliation  remaining,  Charles  was  extremely 
desirous  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  largest  magazine,  and  the 
most  important  fortress,  in  the  whole  kingdom,  especially  as  he  had 
received  information  that  the  parliament  had  made  out  an  order  for 
the  removal  of  that  vast  collection  of  military  stores  from  Hull  to 
London,  and  that  ships  were  preparing  for  the  purpose.  He  there^ 
fore  resolved  to  go  thither  in  person,  supposing  perhaps  that  Sir 
John  Hotham  would  not  dare  to  oppose  his  entrance. 

On  the  23d  April,  1642,  a memorable  epocha  in  the  history  of 
Hull,  and  in  that  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  his  majesty,  attended 
with  a train  of  two  or  three  hundred  of  his  servants,  and  many 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  set  out  early  from  York  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  great  undertaking,  t Before  noon  the  king  had 
nearly  reached  Hull,  and  sent  forward  an  officer  to  inform  the  go- 
vernor that  he  intended  that  day  to  dine  with  him,  and  that  he  was 
then  within  four  miles  of  the  town.  Sir  John  Hotham,  surprised  at 
this  unexpected  message,  despatched  an  express  to  the  king,  humbly 
beseeching  him  ""  to  decline  his  intended  visit,  since  the  governor 
could  not,  without  betraying  the  trust  committed  to  him,  open  the 
gates  to  so  great  a train  as  his  majesty  was  attended  with.^^  The 
king  however  continued  to  advance  ; and  Sir  John  being  informed 
of  his  approach  towards  the  town,  ordered  the  bridges  to  be  drawn 
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up,  the  gates  to  be  slmt,  the  inhabitants  to  be  confined  to  their 
houses,  and  commanded  the  soldiers  to  stand  to  their  arms  round 
the  walls.  The  king  arriving  at  Beverley  gate,  and  finding  all 
things  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  called  for  the 
governor,  and  commanded  him  on  his  allegiance  to  open  tlie  gate, 
and  admit  his  sovereign.  The  governor,  with  many  professions  of 
duty  and  loyalty,  refused  compliance;  and  on  his  oyecting  to  the 
.number  of  his  majesty^’s  retinue,  the  king  declared  himself  willing 
to  enter  with  only  twenty  of  his  attendants,  and  to  leave  the  rest 
.without  the  gates.  This  proposal,  however.  Sir  John  Hotham  re- 
jected. The  king  then  desired  him  to  come  out  of  the  gates,  that 
they  might  enter  into  a more  particular  conference,  pledging  his 
royal  word  for  his  safety,  and  liberty  to  return ; but  with  this  also 
the  governor  refused  to  comply.  His  majesty  then  told  liim  that 
he  should  immediately  proclaim  him  a traitor,  and  proceed  against 
• him  as  such,  desiring  him  at  the  same  time  to  reflect  on  the  conse- 
quences of  his  disobedience,  the  blood  that  it  would  cause  to  be 
spilt,  and  the  miseries  which  it  would  bring  uponThe  kingdom,  and 
concluded  by  advising  him  seriously  to  think  of  these  things,  tliat 
iio  many  calamities  miglit  be  prevented,  which,  if  they  took  place, 
vmust  lie  heavy  on  his  conscience.  In  answer  to  this  impressive 
remonstrance.  Sir  John  Hotham  again  pleaded  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  the  parliament ; and  then  falling  on  his  knees,  he  wished 
that  God  might  *)ring  confusion  upon  him  and  his  if  he  were  not 
a faithful  and  loyal  subject;^’  but  notwithstanding  this  assevera- 
tion and  imprecation,  he  flatly  refused  his  majesty  admission  into 
the  town. 

The  king  having  remained  before  the  walls  till  about  four  in 
the  afternoon,  retired,  in  order  to  give  Sir  John  time  to  reflect 
and  deliberate.  Having  allowed  him  an  hour  for  that  purpose, 
the  king  returned  to  the  gate,  and  entrance  again  being  denied, 
he  ordered  two  heralds  to  proclaim  the  governor  a traitor,  and  all 
wlio  obej^ed  Iiim  guilty  of  high  treason.  After  these  ineffectual 
menaces,  the  king  retired  to  Beverley,  where  he  lodged  that 
night,  and  the  next  morning  sent  a lierald  to  Sir  John  Hotliam, 
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to  summon  him  once  more  to  open  the  ^te,  the  summons  being 
accompanied  with  a promise  of  pardon  for  all  that  was  past. 
This,  however,  produced  no  eftect  on  the  governor ; and  his  ma* 
jesty,  grievously  disappointed,  returned  to  York*. 

This  was  the  first  overt  act  of  hostility  between  the  royal  and 
parliamentarian  parties,  and  the  commencement  of  that  bloody 
civil  war,  which  for  the  space  of  four  years  desolated  England, 
and  brought  her  monarch  to  the  scaffold.  The  king  was  no 
eooner  arrived  at  York,  than  he  sent  an  express  to  the  two  houses 
demanding  justice  against  the  governor  of  Hull  for  his  treason* 
able  conduct.  But  the  royal  message  being  read,  the  parliament 
adopted  the  resolution  of  abetting  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  passed 
a vote  of  thanks  to  him,  his  officers,  and  soldiers,  and  to  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  had  appeared  favorable  to  the  cause. 

Although  the  war  now  seemed  to  be  declared,  some  time  was 
yet  spent  in  sending  messages,  issuing  proclamations,  distributing 
inflammatory  pamphlets,  spreading  false  rumours,  and  all  those 
devices  of  political  machination,  which  are  calculated  to  agitate 
and  deceive  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  shape  them  into  tools 
fit  for  the  purposes  of  their  leadersf.  Amidst  this  national  fer- 
ment, the  two  houses  took  particular  care  for  the  preservation  of 
Hull ; but  in  order  to  guard  against  every  event,  they  caused  the 
magazine  to  be  removed  from  that  place  to  the  tower  of  London. 
The  king  on  the  other  hand,  issued  a proclamation  forbidding  his 
subjects  under  pain  of  high  treason,  to  give  any  aid  or  assistance 
to  Sir  John  Hotham,  or  to  convey  either  money,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, or  victuals  into  Hull. 

The  king  having  mustered  about  3000  foot,  and  nearly  800 
horse,  and  procured  some  arms,  &c.  from  Holland,  resolved  to 
commence  the  war  by  an  attempt  on  that  important  fortress.  IR 
this  view  his  majesty  left  York,  and  came  to  Beverley,  where  he 

remained 

* For  an  account  of  this  interview  between  the  king  and  Sir  John  Hotharo. 
S«e  Rushworth,  IV.  p.  561,  &c.  Clarendon,  I.  p.  397,  and  Whitelock, 
p.  57,  &c. 

t bee  Rushworth,  V.  p.  750,  &c.  and  Parliamentary  Hist.  XI,  p,  130,2^0. 
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I remained  some  days,  and  summoned  the  trained  bands  of  the 
I neighbouring  parts.  On  this  occasion.  Sir  John  Hotham  called 
a council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined  that  the  surrounding 
I country  should  be  laid  under  water,  in  order  to  render  all  access 
I to  the  town  impracticable  to  the  king^s  army.  This  was  immedi- 
I ately  carried  into  effect,  by  cutting  the  banks,  so  that  the  next 
I morning,  it  being  the  time  of  spring  tides,  the  meadows  and  pas-* 
I tures,  to  the  extent  of  two  miles  on  every  side  of  Hull,  were  co- 
\ Tered  to  a considerable  depth  with  water. 

I The  next  care  of  the  governor  was  to  put  the  town  in  the  best 
I possible  state  of  defence.  The  charter-house  hospital,  and  several 
I houses  in  Myton-lane,  were  demolished  to  prevent  the  besiegers 
from  making  lodgments  in  them,  whence  they  might  have  annoyed 
the  town.  The  walls,  and  the  fort  at  the  south  end  were  well  for- 
tified with  iron  and  brass  cannon,  and  culverins : over  the  town 
I ditch,  which  at  that  time  was  both  broad  and  deep,  were  three 
bridges,  at  the  Myton,  Beverley,  and  North-gates;  before  each 
pf  which  was  either  a horn- work,  a half- moon,  or  a battery ; and 
-from  one  to  another,  round  the  walls  to  both  the  rivers,  w6,s  thrown 
up  a breast- work,  with  a deep  trench,  over  which  were  laid  two 
, draw-bridges,  one  before  Beverley-gate,  and  another  before  the 
North-gate : Myton  and  Hessle  gates  were  rammed  up  with  earth, 
**  The  country  round  Hull  being  all  under  water,  the  royalists 
could  make  no  near  approaches  either  to  plant  their  batteries,  or 
to  annoy  it  any  other  way,  but  either  by  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or 
through  some  few  meadows  on  the  west  side,  adjoining  the  Hum- 
ber banks,  which  lay  so  high  that  they  could  not  be  covered  to 
any  considerable  depth.  To  secure  this  passage  however.  Sir 
John  Hotham  began  to  erect  a fort  on  this  quarter,  at  the  distance 
of  about  400  paces  from  the  walls ; but  this  fort  was  not  finished 
nor  properly  fortified  v^ith  cannon  till  lord  Fairfax  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  Hull. 

While  the  garrison  of  Hull  wmsthus  making  evei*y  preparation 
for  the  defence  of  the  town,  tlie  king  was  not  idle  at  Beverley.  Twm 
hundred  men  Vf'ere  employed  in  cutting  trenches  to  divert  the  cur- 
rent 
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rent  of  fresh  water  that  supplied  the  to  wn,  and  to  convey  it  to  the 
Humber:  two  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  lord  Wil- 
loughby of  Ereshy  and  Sir  Thomas  Glenham,  were  detached  to 
the  Humfeer  side,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  prevent  succours  being  in- 
troduced li\?m  tliat  quarter.  Two  forts  were  also  erected,  one  at 
Paul,  a village  about  five  miles  below  Hull,  and  the  other  at  Hessle 
Cliff*,  about  the  same  distance  above  it ; and  these  forts  were  well 
mounted  with  cannon  to  command  the  Humber,  and  to  prevent 
supplies  being  conveyed  by  the  river.^^* 

The  parliament  being  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs,  gave  or- 
ders that  some  ships  of  war  should  scour  the  Humber,  that  500  men 
should  immediately  be  sent  by  sea  to  Hull,  and  he  followed  by 
1500  more  as  soon  as  they  could  he  got  ready.  These  recruits, 
together  with  a considerable  sum  of  money,  and  great  store  of  pro- 
visions, arrived  about  the  middle  of  July,  1642,  in  the  Humber, 
and  passing  the  fort  at  Paul  without  any  material  damage,  landed 
safely  at  Hull. 

The  siege  of  Hull  being  begun.  Sir  John  Meldrumf  was  sent 
down  to  assist  the  governor,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  defence  of  the*  town.  In  order  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants,  various  reports  were  circulated.  It  was  asserted  that 
the  king  had  hired  persons  to  set  fire  to  the  town  in  different 
places : that  during  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  conflagration, 
his  troops  were  to  make  a general  assault,  and  carry  the  place  by 
storm ; and  that  they  had  orders  to  put  all  indiscriminately  to  the 
sword,  without  respect  to  age,  sex,  or  condition,  j Many  other 
reports,  equally  false  and  absurd,  were  spread  among  the  soldiers 
and  the  people. 

About  the  end  of  July  Sir  John  Meldrum,  with  five  hundred 
men  of  the  garrison,  made  a vigorous  sally.  The  king’s  horse 
bravely  stood  the  attack,  but  the  foot,  consisting  chiefly  of  trained 

bands, 

* Tickhill’s  Hist.  Hull,  p.  424,  &;c. 

f That  officer  was  afterwards  mortally  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Scarbrough 
Castle.  See  article  Scarbrough. 

J ficlibill  3 Hist,  Huli,  p,  437,  on  tha  authority  of  the  town’s  records. 
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bands,  fled  at  the  first  onset.  The  horse  seeing  tliemselves  thus 
abandoned,  retired  to  Beverley.  In  the  pursuit.  Sir  John  Mel- 
i drum  took  about  thirty  prisoners.  Several  were  killed,  and  more 
wounded.  This  was  the  first  blood  that  was  shed  in  this  unhappy 
contest. 

During  the  siege,  the  garrison  made  several  other  sallies,  iu 
one  of  which  the  royalists  were  driven  out  of  the  village  of  Anlaby ; 
and  a barn  in  which  the  king's  ammunition  was  deposited,  was 
burned.  The  village  was  then  plundered ; and  the  rebels  returned 
in  triumph  to  Hull.  After  these  repeated  disasters,  Charles  found 
that  all  his  attempts  to  reduce  that  important  fortress  must  prove 
ineffectuar,  as  he  had  no  ships  of  war  to  hatter  the  town  from  the 
Humber,  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  supplies.  He  therefore 
called  a council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  raise  the 
siege,  as  the  reduction  of  Hull  appeared  at  that  time  imprac- 
ticable.* 

To  all  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  it  seemed  somewhat  strange 
that  the  king  should  attempt  the  reduction  of  a place  of  such 
strengtli  with  a force  so  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  But  Sir  John 
Hotham,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the 
parliament,  had  already  entered  into  a negotiation  for  delivering 
up  the  town  to  the  king,  in  pursuance  of  a plan  concerted  with  the 
lordDigby,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  the  particulars  of  which  in- 
volve too  great  a complexity  of  detail,  for  admission  in  this  place,  f 
That  young  nobleman  was  sent  by  Sir  John  to  the  king,  in  order 
to  concert  measures  for  the  enterprise;  and  his  majesty  being- 
assured  of  the  inclination  of  Sir  John  Hotham  to  deliver  up  the 
town,  immediately  moved  towards  Hull.  But  either  througli  the 
inconstancy  of  tlie  governor,  or  his  inability  to  perform  his  pro- 
mises, the  project  proved  abortive  X. 

The 

♦ Rushworth.  TV.  p.  61. 

f See  a circumstantial  and  very  curious  account  of  this  singular  affair  in 
Clarendon,  Hist.  p.  704,  &c. 

X Kapin  says  it  was  impossible  tliat  Hotham  should  fulfil  Ids  engagements. 
Hist.  Eng.  II  , p,  456. 
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The 'town  of  Hull  and  the  adjacent  country  were  now  in  a de- 
plorable condition.  In  the  town  the  partizans  of  the  kintf  were 
numerous.  Several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  had  left  it 
and  repaired  to  the  royal  standard:  others  who  remained,  and 
whose  principles  were  known  or  even  suspected  to  be  favourable  to 
the  king',  were  imprisoned,  and  their  effects  confiscated.  Nor  was 
the  adjoining  country  in  a better  condition : the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  villages  bad  sustained  a very  great  loss  by  the  inun- 
dation of  their  lands ; and  although  the  parliament  published  a de- 
claration, promising  to  the  occupiers  and  owners  full  satisfaction 
for  the  damages  they  occasioned,  yet  as  all  who  had  been,  or  should 
hereafter  be  found,  aiders  or  abettors  of  the  king  or  any  of  his  party 
were  excepted,  very  few  of  the  sufferers  were  thought  entitled  to 
any  compensation,  most  of  them,  with  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Holderness,  being  known  to  be  attached  to  the  royal  cause.  So 
far  indeed  were  their  misfortunes  from  being  alleviated,  that  they 
were  greatly  increased  by  the  ravages  committed  by  the  gaiTison  of 
Hull ; for  soon  after  the  raising  of  the  siege,  the  parliament  senh 
orders  to  Sir  John  Hotham  to  make  frequent  sallies  out  of  the 
town  with  a view  to  distress  the  royalists.  These  orders  were 
rigorously  executed ; for  the  garrison  plundered  the  surrounding 
country,  and  made  terrible  devastations  both  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire,  so  that  many  families  wei'e  totally  ruined. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  parliament  having  appointed  lord  Fair- 
fax general  of  their  army  in  the  north.  Sir  John  Hotham,  who 
thought  that  his  own  services  as  well  as  abilities  entitled  him  to 
that  command,  was  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  his  resolution  to 
deliver  up  Hull  to  the  king;  and  his  son  captain  Hotham,  who 
had  hitherto  opposed  the  design,  thinking  both  himself  and  his 
father  neglected,  now  entered  into  the  conspiracy.  The  whole 
business  of  the  Hothams  was  a series  of  plots  and  counterplots. 
The  parliament  having  received  from  their  emissaries  some  infor- 
mation of  a correspondence  carrying  on  by  Sir  Jolin  Hotham  and 
his  son  with  the  royal  party,  employed  a clergyman,  named  Salt- 
marsh,  a near  relative  of  the  Hothams,  to  discover  if  possible  the 
9 intentions 
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intentions  of  the  governor.  By  pretending  an  extraordinary  zeal 
^br  the  church  and  the  king,  he  gained  the  confidence  of  Sir  John, 
j>vho,  notwithstanding  his  great  circumspection,  fell  into  the  snare 

I aid  for  him  by  his  insidious  kinsman.  This  emissary  of  the  par- 
iament  having  obtained  some  hints  of  the  design,  promised  the 
governor  upon  his  salvation,  that  if  he  -^vere  fully  let  into  the  se- 
cret, he  would  not  only  religiously  conceal  it,  but  further  the  at- 
I tempt  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Believing  that  a man  of  such 
seeming  sanctity,  and  so  near  a kinsman,  would  not  betray  him, 
'([the  too  credulous  governor  discovered  to  him  the  whole  plot,  which 
( the  treacherous  priest  immediately  communicated  to  captain  Moyer, 
{ who  commanded  the  Hercules  ship  of  war  lying  in  the  Humber. 
I His  next  care  was  to  transmit  the  intelligence  to  the  parliament, 
t who  voted  him  a reward  of  10001.  for  this  meritorious  piece  of  ser- 

ivice ; and  at  the  same  time  sent  orders  to  captain  Moyer  and  Sir 
Matthew  Boynton  to  have  a watchful  eye  on  the  Hothams*. 

The  governor,  ignorant  of  the  treachery  of  his  kinsman,  sent 
his  son  a few  days  after  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  Nottingham,  to 
join  colonel  Cromwell  and  lord  Grey,  where,  on  the  night  of  his 
arrival,  he  was  arrested  by  Cromwell,  on  a charge  of  intending  to 

(deliver  Hull  to  the  king.  Captain  Hotham,  however,  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  his  keepers,  escaped  to  Lincoln,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Hull.  But  even  there  he  could  not  avoid  his  destiny ; 
for  Mr.  Thomas  Raikes^  the  mayor,  being  informed  by  captain 
Moyer  that  the  plot  for  delivering  up  the  town  would,  if  not  pre- 
i vented,  be  shortly  put  into  execution,  consulted  the  chiefs  of  the 
anti-inonarchical  party,  and  it  was  resolved  to  seize  the  governor 
I and  his  son,  which  was  effected  in  the  following  manner.  On  the 
29th  of  June,  1643,  about  four  in  the  morning,  captain  Moyer, 
i having  landed  a hundred  men  from  his  ship,  seized  the  castle  and 
[ blockhouses,  meeting  with  little  resistance.  About  the  same  time 
1500  of  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  were,  according  to  a pre- 
concerted plan,  w aiting  in  the  tow  n for  the  word  of  command  from 
' the  mayor,  who,  as  soon  as  it  wms  known  that  the  parly  on  llie 
VoL.  XVI.  2 K garrison 

* Sir  Boynton  vas  the  governor’s  brother-in-law. 
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garrison  side  had  been  successful,  seized  first,  the  main-guard, 
next  the  magazine,  and  then  all  the  artillery  on  the  walls,  and  the 
guards  at  the  gates.  After  this  captain  Hotham  was  secured,  and 
a guard  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  governor’s  house.  All  this 
was  effected  in  the  space  of  about  an  hour,  and  without  any  blood- 
shed. 

Sir  John  Hotham,  in  the  mean  while,  having  obtained  some 
information  of  what  was  transacting,  had  found  means  to  escape*. 
His  design  was  to  fly  to  his  house  at  Scarbrough,  about  four  miles 
and  a half  northward  from  Beverley ; but  apprehending  a pursuit, 
he  quitted  the  Beverley  road,  and  turned  down  to  Stone-ferry,  in- 
tending to  have  crossed  the  river  Hull  into  Holderness.  Not  meet- 
ing here  with  a boat,  he  proceeded  to  Wawn-ferry,  where  he  was 
again  disappointed.  Expecting  every  moment  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  pursuers,  he  scarcely  knew  what  way  to  go,  but 
hoping  that  the  news  had  not  yet  reached  Beverley,  he  resolved 
to  take  the  road  through  that  town.f  A servant  of  Sir  Matthew 
Boynton,  however,  had  arrived  before  him  with  a letter  addressed 
to  his  son  colonel  Boynton,  informing  him  of  the  affair,  and  order- 
ing him  to  apprehend  Sir  John  Hotham  if  he  should  come  to  Be- 
verley. Ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  the  governor  rode  into 
the  town,  and  seeing  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  under  arms  in 
the  street,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  ordered  them  to 
follow  him,  which  order,  knowing  nothing  as  yet  of  the  revolution 
that  had  happened  at  Hull,  they  at  first  obeyed;  but  on  proceed- 
ing further  up  the  town,  they  were  met  by  the  colonel,  who,  seiz- 
ing the  governor’s  horse  by  the  bridle,  said,  Sir  John,  you  are 
my  prisoner ; and  though  I once  very  much  revered  you  as  my  re- 
lation, yet  am  I now  obliged  to  arrest  you  as  a traitor  to  the  com- 
monwealtli.”  To  tliis  Sir  John  answered,  ^^Well,  nephew,  since  it 
must  be  so,  and  there  is  no  remedy,  I must  be  content  to  submit.” 
But  seeing  an  open  lane  near  him,  he  suddenly  put  spurs  to  his 

horse, 

* Rushwortb,  V.  p.  'iTS. 

t It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  S'*"  Tohn  Hotham  did  not  attempt  to  swiiiv 
over  the  river  Hull  at  Wawn-ferry,  as  it  is  neither  broad  nor  rapid. 
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horse,  disengaged  himself  from  the  colonel,  and  was  making  off 
with  speed;  but  on  the  colonel  giving  orders  to  stop  him  or  to 
knock  him  down,  one  of  the  soldiers  gave  him  a blow  on  the  head 
with  the  but  end  of  his  musket,  which  immediately  brought  him 
to  the  ground/^*  He  was  then  secured,  and  Sir  Edward  Rhodes 
being  also  apprehended,  both  he  and  Sir  John  Hotham  were  con- 
ducted  under  a strong  guard  to  Hull,  where  they  were  put  on  board 
the  Hercules,  and,  together  with  captain  Hotham,  conveyed  to 
London.  The  final  catastrophe  is  universally  known : Sir  John 
llothain  and  his  son,  after  a confinement  of  eighteen  months,  were 
condemned  to  death,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

After  the  arrest  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  lord  Fairfax  was  consti- 
tuted governor  of  Hull,  and  within  the  space  of  two  months  the 
town  was  a second  time  besieged  by  the  royalists.  The  marquis 
of  Newcastle,  liaving  made  himself  master  of  Gainsbrough  and 
Lincoln,  and  driven  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  out  of  Beverley,  with 
great  slaughter,  appeared  with  his  whole  force  before  Hull  on  the 
2d  of  September,  1643,  and  immediately  began  his  works  against 
the  town,  from  which  he  cut  off  its  supplies  of  fresh  water,  and 
also  of  provisions,  so  far  as  depended  on  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Yorkshire.  The  siege  and  defence  were  conducted  with  all  the 
military  skill  of  that  age,  and  with  the  most  determined  resolu- 
tion. The  besiegers  erected  several  batterieSj,  which  opened  on 
the  town,  and  were  answered  by  an  incessant  fire  from  the  w'alls ; 
and  the  cannon  from  the  blockhouses  and  the  fort  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hull,  near  the  ruins  of  the  charter-house,  carried  devastation 
and  slaughter  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers.  After  a great  deal 
of  labour,  and  at  the  expense  of  many  lives,  the  royalists,  though 
exposed  to  a constant  and  heavy  fire  from  the  w alls,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  erecting  a fort,  about  half  a mile  from  the  town,  which 
was  called  the  king’s  fort.  On  this  w^ere  placed  several  pieces  of 
heavy  ordnance,  and  a furnace  was  constructed  for  the  heating  of 
halls.  The  firing  of  red  hot  balls  into  the  town,  threw  the  inha- 
bitants into  great  consternation ; but  the  governor  did  every  thing 

2 K 2 that 


Tickhill’s  Hist.  Hull,  p.  463. 
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that  was  possible  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  which  they  were  in-^ 
tended  to  produce.  He  gave  orders  that  all  the  hemp,  flax,  pitch, 
tar,  and  every  kind  of  combustible  matter,  in  every  house,  shop, 
or  warehouse,  should  be  put  into  the  cellars  and  lowest  rooms, 
that  vessels  of  water  should  be  placed  before  every  door,  and  that 
the  strictest  watch  should  be  kept.  He  also  ordered  two  large 
culverins  to  be  added  to  the  charter-liouse  battery ; and  at  a short 
distance  erected  another  fort,  which  flanked  the  royalists  behind 
the  hanks.  The  fire  from  these  forts,  and  the  north  biockho'Use, 
soon  demolished  the  king’s  fort,  by  the  destruction  of  which  the 
royalists  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  firing  hot  halls  into  the. 
town. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  lord  Fairfax  ordered  the  banks  of 
tlie  Hull  and  the  Humber  to  be  cut;  and  the  country  being  thus 
laid  under  water,  the  besiegers  were  obliged  to  abandon  all  their 
works,  except  those  erected  on  the  banks.  On  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  the  royalists  making  their  approaches  on  the  west 
side  of  tlie  town,  by  the  hanks  o-f  the  Humber,  advanced  their 
works  within  lialf  a mile  of  the  walls,  and  erected  batteries  o*n 
which  they  placed  some  of  their  heaviest  artillery.  To  coun- 
teract these  works,  the  besieged  erected  a strong  fort,  close  to 
the  west  jetty,  and  batteries  in  tlie  higher  parts  of  the  meadows, 
from  wliich  they  kept  up  a heavy  and  incessant  fire  on  the  be- 
sieging army.  On  the  27th  the  royalists  repaired  the  fort  at 
Paul,  and  erected  another  at  Wiiitgift  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Ouse  and  the  Trent,  in  order  to  prevent  Hull  from  receiving  sup- 
plies by  water*.  But  the  ships  of  war  which  the  parliament  had 
stationed  in  the  Humber,  soon  demolished  these  forts;  so  that 
tile  attempt  to  cut  off  supplies  proved  ineffectual. 

The  siege  v as  still  carried  on  with  great  vigour.  The  works 
of  tlie  besiegers  were  no  sooner  constructed,  than  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  besieged ; and  almost  every  day  was  marked  by 

some 

* About  t!:is  time  the  marquis  of  Newcastle’s  magazine  at  CoUingham,  was 
.blown  up  either  accident  or  lreaci=  y.  Considerable  damage  was  done 
iotlse  town,  and  several  people  wc;e  killed  ly  the  explosioUi 
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some  active  operation.  -On  the  9tli  of  October  at  day-break,  a 
strong  party  of  the  royalists,  commanded  by  Capt.  Strickland, 
an  officer  of  determined  courage,  made  an  assault  on  the  fort  at 
tlie  west  jetty,  and  the  half  moon  near  it,  while  another  body  of 
their  forces  attacked  the  charter-house  battery  on  the  other  side 
of  the  town.  Strickland  and  his  men  were  not  discovered  till 
they  began  to  scale  the  fort,  when  they  received  a galling  fire 
ffiom  the  half  moon.  Finding-  lliemselves  greatly  annoyed,  they 
wdiecled  about,  and  immediately  attacked  the  half  moon ; but  at 
the  very,  moment  of  reaching  the  to^),  captain  Strickland  was 
killed  by  a musket  shot.  This  accident  was  fatal  to  the  assail- 
ants ; they  were  not  only  repulsed  from  tlie  half  moon,  but  driven 
from  the  fort,  with  so  great  a slaughter,  tiiat  of  t(ie  whole  detacli- 
ment  very  few  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape.  On  the  oilier  side 
of  the  town  the  royaiists  w^ere  equally  unsuccessful ; for  after 
having  carried  the  cliarter-house  battery  by  assault,  and  killed 
the  commanding  officer,  they  were  unable  to  keep  possession,  and 
forced  to  abandon  it  with  considerable  loss. 

The  last  operation  of  importance  that  took  place  during  the 
siege,  was  a grand  sortie  made  from  tlie  town  on  the  ilth  of  Oc- 
tober*. Lord  Fairfax  the  governor,  gave  orders  tliat  at  seven 
o’clock  ill  the  morning,  the  whole  garrison  sliould  be  under  arms, 
without  beat  of  drum,  or  any  other  signal  that  might  excite  the 
vigilance  of  the  enemy,  and  that  a false  alarm  should  be  given  by 
the  guards  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  to  induce  the  royalists 
to  expect  an  attack  in  that  quarter.  About  nine  o’clock  loOO 
men,  consisting  of  townsmen,  soldiers,  and  seamen,  and  four 
troops  of  iiorse,  sallied  out  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  The 
foot  were  formed  in  three  divisions,  one  of  which,  being  only  a 
^luall  party,  charged  the  besiegers  iii  tlie  front  of  tlieir  last 
erected  ’svoik;  tlie  second,  commaiidcd  by  Sir  Joliii  Meldrum,  fell 
upon  then*  left  flank,  and  the  third  from  the  west  jetty,  atla>  ked 
their  works  on  the  banks  of  ilie  Humber.  Idiese  aliaeks  vm  re 
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made  with  such  vigour,  that  the  besiegers  were,  after  an  obsti* 
nate  contest,  driven  from  their  works.  The  royalists,  however, 
receiving  a strong  re-inforcement,  advanced  again,  and  charging 
the  assailants  with  great  resolution,  compelled  them  to  retreat  in 
disorder,  and  falling  upon  their  rear,  did  such  execution,  that  the 
works  and  cannon  were  recovered.  But  thp  besiegers  did  not 
long  maintain  the  posts  which  they  had  thus  regained.  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  Sir  John  Meldruin,  having  drawn  up  their  men 
under  the  cannon  of  the  walls,  and  used  eveiy  endeavour  to 
inspire  them  with  courage,  renewed  the  attack  with  desperate 
impetuosity,  again  became  masters  of  the  enemies*  forts  and  bat- 
teries, and  turning  their  own  cannon  against  them,  made  a dreadful 
carnage. 

The  siege  of  Hull  had  now  continued  nearly  six  weeks*,  and 
great  numbers  of  men  had  fallen  on  both  sides.  As  the  parliamen- 
tarians were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  had  a squadron  in  the  Hum- 
ber, the  town  received  ample  supplies  by  water,  which  rendered 
its  reduction  by  famine  impossible,  and  the  marquis  of  Newcastle 
began  at  length  to  perceive  that  the  advantages  of  its  situation 
rendered  it  impregnable  against  every  mode  of  attack  to  which 
his  forces  were  adequate.  The  state  of  affairs  in  another  quarter 
also  contributed  to  extinguish  kis  hopes  of  success  in  this  diffi- 
cult enterprize;  for  on  the  same  day  that  this  famous  sally  was 
made  at  Hull,  a body  of  royalists  under  Sir  William  Widdring- 
ton  was  defeated,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  near  Horncastle, 
by  the  earl  of  Manchesterf . On  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
event,  the  marquis  called  a council  of  war,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  the  siege  should  immediately  be  raised.  This  was  car- 
ried into  execution  the  same  night:  the  marquis  drew  off  his 
forces ; and  taking  care  to  prevent  a pursuit  by  opening  the  ca- 
nals, destroying  the  bridges,  and  breaking  up  the  roads,  he  re- 
tired with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to  York,  and  detached 

the 

* From  2nd  Sept,  to  11th  Oct.  ‘ -lusive,  just  forty  days. 
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Ihe  remainder  into  Lincolnshire.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  it 
was  perceived  that  the  enemy  was  gone.  Lord  Fairfax  commanded 
that  the  day  should  be  observed  as  a day  of  public  thanksgiving, 
and  the  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  this  manner  until  the  resto- 
ration. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Hull  now  expected  to  be  re-iinbursed  the 
exorbitant  sums  which  Lord  Fairfax  had  exacted  from  them  for 
the  public  service,  during  the  siege;  but  no  compensation  was 
ever  made;  nor  could  they  even  obtain  a temporary  relief  from 
taxation.  The  mayor  and  burgesses  Iraving  presented  a petition 
to  the  parliament,  representing  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
town  from  the  ruin  of  its  trade,  the  damages  sustained  by  the 
siege,  and  the  money  advanced  for  the  public ; and  praying  that 
they  might  for  a time  be  exempted  from  assessments  till  they 
had  in  some  measure  repaired  their  losses,  received  for  answer, 
that  in  a time  of  public  calamity  no  attention  could  be  paid  to  par- 
ticular suifferings*.  , 

In  the  following  year  1644,  almost  every  part  of  Yorkshire 
was  a theatre  of  war  and  devastation,  but  amidst  all  the  miseries 
with  which  it  was  surrounded,  the  town  of  Hull  remained  in  tran- 
quillity, although  the  fortifications  were  repaired,  and  several 
additional  works  erected  for  its  greater  security  in  case  of  another 
attack.  The  next  year,  1645,  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land being  abolished,  the  soldiers  quartered  in  Hull  entered  the 
churches,  took  out  all  the  common  prayer  books,  and  with  dnims 
beating,  and  trumpets  sounding,  carried  them  to  the  market-place, 
where  they  w ere  burned,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  numerous 
spectators. 

2 K 4 From 

• In  another  petition  presented  in  1646,  the  inhabitants  of  Hull  repre- 
sented that  they  had  advanced  at  different  times  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  Sir 
John  Meldruin,  and  Lord  Fairfax  90,0001.  that  the^  had  suffered  30,0001. 
b_y  losses  in  trade,  and  paid  11,0001.  for  repairing  and  strengthening  die  forti- 
fications ; but  for  all  this  they  received  no  recompense. 
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From  this  time  the  town  of  Hull  followed  the  current  of  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom,  and  partook  of  the  general  joy  that  pervMed  the 
nation  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  to  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors./ The  inhabitants  had,  indeed,  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  suffered  extremely  by  exorbitant  taxes,  and  va- 
rious other  exactions ; and  such  of  tliem  as  had  continued  loyal 
to  the  late  king  had  been  ruined  by  fines  and  confiscations.  It 
is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  whole  town  rejoiced  at  the  pros- 
pect 8f  a calm  after  so  destructive  a storm. 

In  the  year  1661,  Trinity  church  in  Hull,  which  had  hitherto 
been  only  a chapel  dependent  on  Hessle,  was  constituted  a pa- 
rish ; and  in  the  same  year  the  king,  in  a charter  dated  the 
3rd  December,  not  only  confirmed  to  the  town  all  its  former 
charters,  but  also  added  several  other  privileges  to  those  it  had 
formerly  enjoyed. 

The  plague  having  broke  out  with  extraordinary  violence  in 
London  in  the  year  1665,  the  town  of  Hull,  which  about  thirty 
years  before  had  so  dreadfully  sufiered  by  that  disease,  was 
thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation,  and  used  every  precau- 
tion that  prudence  could  dictate  in  order  to  prevent  being  visited  / 
by  so  terrible  a calamity.  The  magistrates  issued  strict  orders.— 

That  j^no  person  coming  from  London,  or  from  any  other  place 
known,  or  suspected  to  be  infected,  be  suffered  to  enter  the  town 
either  by  sea  or  land  that  the  ferry  boats  coming  over  from 
Lincolnshire,  be  prohibited  from  conveying  oyer  any  passengers 
except  they  know  them  to  be  townsmen ; and  that  a strong  chain 
be  every  evening  drawn  over  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  to  prevent 
any  vessels  .from  landing  passengers  or  strangers  in  the  night : 
that  no  inn-keeper  nor  any  otlier  inhabitant  shall  entertain  any 
stranger  on  any  account  whatsoever ; and  that  strict-  v/atcli  and 
ward  be  kept  both  nigiit  and  day  at  all  the  bridges  and  other  . 
avenues  leading  to  the  town,  to  examine  all  passengers,  and  not 
suffer  them  to  come  in,  if  they  came  from  an  infected,  or  even  a 
suspected  place.^'  These  regulations  tlie  magistrates  took  care 
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to  see  strictly  observed,  and  by  their  judicious  conduct  the  town 
escaped  the  contagion*. 

In  the  year  1680,  the  king  sent  an  engineer  to  take  a view  of 
the  fortifications  of  Hull,  and  afterwards  gave  orders  for  llie  erec- 
tion of  a strong  citadel.  These  orders  were  soon  carried  into 
edect : the  citadel  was  founded  on  piles  consisting  of  large  trees 
driven  deep  into  the  ground,  and  joined  together  as  close  as  pos- 
sible ; a great  quantity  of  timber  Avas  consequently  consumed,  and 
the  expense  of  the  erection  was  estimated  at  a hundred  thlfcisafid 
pounds,  a very  great  sum  in  the  17th  century. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  reign,  the  king,  who  was  nearly  be- 
come absolute,  intimidatedi  the  different  corporations  of  the  realtn 
into  a surrender  of  their  charters,  for  which  one  of  his  motives  was 
to  obtain  money  for  their  renewal.  And  wdiat  appears  somewhat 
extraordinary,  the  people  readily  resigned  to  Charles  11.  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  had  defended  at  the  expense  of 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  against  the  attempts  of  bis  father. 
Hull  Avas  cue  of  the  first  considerable  corporations  that  made  a 
surrender ; and  it  lost  nothing  by  its  ready  compliance ; for  its 
charter  Avas  soon  after  renewed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  administration  of  Charles,  daring  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  excited  great  discontents;  and  the  nation  was  again 
threatened  with  a repetition  of  iis  former  calamities,  Avben  an 
apoplexy  removed  him  from  the  stage  of  mortal  existence  on  the 
6tli  Feb.  1685,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age ; and  his  brother 
James,  Duke  of  York,  for  whose  exclusion  so  many  efforts  had 
been  made,  ascended  the  throne  Without  opposition.  James,  how- 
ever, soon  discovered  his  intention  to  complete  tlie  fabric  of  des- 
potism begun  by  his  predecessor  ; and  tlie  nation,  at  length  taking 
the  alarm,  called  in  tlie  prince  of  Orange.  As  soon  as  it  Avas  known 
tliat  the  fleet  equipping  in  Hoilantl,  Avas  intended  for  England, 
tlie  king  formed  tiie  design  of  seeming  the  important  fortress  of 
Hull ; and  lord  Langdaie  was  sent  doAvn  in  haste  for  that  purpose. 

The 
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The  prince  having  set  sail  on  the  first  of  November,  lord  Lang- 
dale  fully  expecting  that  he  would  enter  the  Humber,  caused 
great  quantities  of  warlike  stores  and  provisions  to  be  brought 
into  Hull,  and  made  every  preparation  for  sustaining  a siege. 
The  town,  in  the  mean  while,  was  in  the  utmost  consternation ; 
but  on  receiving  intelligence  of  William  having  landed  in  Tor- 
bay,  the  apprehensions  of  the  inhabitants  were  removed.  At 
this  juncture  the  malcontents  began  to  shew  themselves.  The 
earl  df  Danby,  the  lords  Fairfax  and  Willoughby,  with  other 
persons  of  distinction,  obtained  possession  of  York:  but  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  found  means  to  march  his  own  regiment  to  Hull, 
to  strengthen  that  important  fortress.  After  this  accession  of 
strength  to  Ihe  Catholic  party  in  the  garrison,  the  fort-major  Bar- 
rat  and  captain  Copley,  suspecting  the  existence  of  a design  to 
secure  all  the  Protestant  officers,  took  the  most  effectual  measures 
to  prevent  its  execution.  Having  sent  for  all  the  Protestant  of- 
ficers, and  consulted  the  magistrates,  concerning  what  was  best 
to  be  done,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  call  privately  to  arms 
such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  attached  to  their  cause,  and  to  se- 
cure the  governor  and  the  principal  persons  of  his  party.  Their 
measures  were  concerted  with  such  prudence  and  secrecy,  that 
the  governor,  lord  Langdale,  knew  nothing  of  the  business  until 
he  was  seized  at  his  quarters.  Almost  at  the  very  same  moment. 
Lord  Montgomery  was  secured  by  captain  Fitzherbert,  and  major 
Mahony,  by  the  fort-major  Barrat.  The  inferior  officers  of  that 
party  hearing  that  the  soldiers  were  in  arms,  flew  to  their  re- 
spective posts,  where  they  were  no  sooner  arrived  than  they  were 
immediately  secured.  The  next  morning,  4th  December,  captain 
Copley,  with  a hundred  men,  marched  out  to  relieve  the  guard, 
who  were  still  ignorant  of  what  had  been  transacted  in  the  night, 
and  easily  secured  the  Catholic  officers  and  soldiers  whom  he 
found  there.  The  town,  fort,  and  citadel,  being  thus  secured,  the 
prisoners  were  all  set  at  liberty.  The  anniversary  of  this  event 
is  commemorated  at  Hull  by  the  name  of  the  town  taking 
day/^-T— A few  days  after  this  revolution,  the  misguided  and  un- 
fortunate 
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fortunate  monarch,  took  refuge  in  France;  and  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  his  consort,  were  in  consequence  proclaimed  by  the 
names  of  William  III.  and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  England. 

In  the  following  year  1689,  an  act  being  passed  for  granting  to 
their  majesties  an  aid  of  otie  shilling  in  the  pound  for  one  year, 
the  returns  of  the  amount  of  personal,  and  landed  property  be- 
longing to  the  town  and  county  of  Kingston-upon-Huii,  were  as 


follows  :* 

Personal  Estates. 
Town  49,4001. 
County  3001. 


Offices.  Rents. 

114>>1.  65381.— 15s. 

28651.— 16s  — 8d. 


This  statement  affords  a tolerably  accurate  view  of  the  state  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  in  respect  of  property,  at  the  close 
the  17th  century. 

Ever  since  the  revolution,  the  town  of  Hull  has  shewn  the 
firmest  attachment  to  its  sovereigns.  At  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  1745,  it  was  put  in  the  best  posture  of  defence  that  was 
possible.  The  ditches,  which  had  long  been  neglected,  were 
thoroughly  cleaned : breastworks  and  batteries  were  erected,  and 
in  order  to  animate  the  people  by  their  example,  the  principal 
gentlemen  and  merchants  incessantly  laboured  at  the  works  till 
they  were  completed.  Volunteer  companies  also  were  raised, 
and  this  flourishing  sea-port  was  fully  prej)ared,  at  this  critical 
juncture,  to  repel  every  attempt  of  the  enemies  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Brunswick,  and  of  the  British  constitution. 

lathe  year  1766,  the  adventurous  exertions  of  a merchant  of 
Hull,  caused  a very  considerable  extension  of  its  trade,  and  made 
that  period  an  important  epocha  in  the  commercial  history,  not 
only  of  this  town,  but  also  of  the  kingdom.  The  people  of  Hull 
were  the  first  in  England  who  fitted  out  vessels  for  the  whale- 
fishery,  and  their  example  had  been  followed  by  other  sea-ports.f 

But 


{'  * Tickhill’s  Hist.  Hull,  p.  589. 

^ t Encyclop.  Brit,  voce  Balena,  the  first  ships  were  sent  from  Hull  to 

tlie  whale  fishery  about  A.  D.  1598,  only  forty  five  years  after  the  discovery 
. cf  Greenland  by  Sir  Hugh  Willougbby^. 
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But  in  process  of  time  this  trade  was  almost  wholly  monopolized 
by  the  Dutch,  and  was  reduced  to  such  a languishing  condition  in 
England,  that  in  the  year  1765,  no  ships  were  employed  in  it  from 
Hull,  only  ten  or  twelve  from  London,  and  very  few  from  any 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  that  period,  the  active  and  enter- 
prising spirit  of  Mr.  Standidge,  a merchant  of  Hull,  revived  a 
branch  of  commerce  which  has  since  been  prosecuted  with  extra- 
ordinary success.  In  1766,  he  equipped  and  sent  out  a ship  to 
the  Greenland  seas,  wholly  on  his  own  account,  an  adventure 
which  was  thought  extremely  hazardous,  and  of  which  all  Europe 
did  not,  at  that  time,  aflbrd  a precedent.  This  ship,  however, 
which  had  excited  surprise  in  the  mercantile  world,  returned  with 
one  w^hale,  and  400  seals.  Prior  to  this  period,  the  skins  of  seals 
were  generally  thrown  overboard,  as  of  little  or  no  value ; or  if 
preserved,  were  used  chiefly  for  covering  trunks,  and  sold  for  the 
trifling  sum  of  three-pence  or  four-pence  a piece.  But  Mr.  Stan- 
didge conceived  the  idea  of  turning  them  to  a more  profitable  ac- 
count. He  got  them  tanned,  and  had  shoes  made  of  them  for 
himself  and  his  family.  Thus  was  first  introduced  into  England 
the  tanning  of  seal  skins,  a discovery  which  had  escaped  the  pene- 
tration even  of  the  sagacious  Hollander,  and  which  enhanced  their 
value  to  five  or  six  sliillings  per  skin,  and  has  hrouglit  a consider- 
able revenue  to  goveFument.  Stimulated  by  this  success,  and  the 
advantages  derived  to  his  country,  Mr.  Stamlidge  fitted  out,  in 
the  following  year,  two  ships  for  the  Greenland  fishery : in  one  of 
wdiich  he  embarked,  leaving  many  profitable  concerns  at  home,  and 
made  a successful  voyage.  Subsequently  to  the  year  1767,  he  tw'ice 
visited  in  person  the  Greenland  seas,  setting  a laudable  example 
of  enterprizing  activity  to  the  mercantile  wmrld. 

The  observations  and  improvements  which  he  had  made,  were 
deemed  so  important,  as  to  induce  the  Hon.  Danes  Barrington  to 
consult  him  on  the  subject  of  exploring  the  seas  under  tlie  north 
pole;  and  that  gentleman  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  in- 
formation wdiich  he  gave  him,  tliat  he  published  his  letters  in  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.  The  delays  attending  tiiis  business  ap- 
pear 
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pear  to  have  damped  the  ardour  wliich,  at  the  first,  it  had  seemed 
to  inspire/  when  Mr.  Standidge,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, equipped  a ship  himself,  and  was  about  to  sail  on  the  ar- 
duous enterprise,  of  ascertaining  how  far  navigation  was  prac- 
ticable towards  the  pole,  had  not  the  execution  of  his  design 
been  prevented  by  a circumstance  whicli  had  not  been  attended 
to.  Mr.  Standidge  being  at  tliat  time  high  sheriff  for  the  town  and 
county  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  his  office  presented  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  against  his  leaving  the  kingdom.  'This  disappoint- 
ment, liowever,  did  not  check  his  ardour  for  commercial  enter- 
prise : he  fitted  out  three  ships  for  the  Greenland  seas,  and  his 
example  diffused  a spirit  of  emulation  through  the  trading  part  of 
the  people,  so  that  several  more  vessels  were  fitted  out  not  only 
from  Hull,  but  also  from  Whitby,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  and  Lon- 
don, to  the  owners  of  which  Mr.  Standidge  readily  communicated 
every  information  which  he  had  derived  from  experience  and  at- 
tention. In  the  year  1788,  he  had  four  ships,  of  which  he  was 
the  sole  owner,  employed  in  this  trade.  And  in  1791,  he  fitted 
out  two  sliips  for  Greenland,  without  any  bounty  from  government, 
a transaction  wholly  unprecedented. 

But  it  was  not  his  own  country  alone  that  felt  the  effects  of  hi$ 
active  and  enterprising  genius.  In  the  year  1769,  when  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg,  being  engaged  in  a ^v«ir  with  the  Ottoman 
empire,  Wcis  preparing  to  send  a fleet  to  the  Mediterranean  to  act 
against  the  Turks  on  that  side,  Mr.  Standidge  conceiving  that 
the  admiralty  of  Russia  might  find  themselves  considerably  em- 
barrassed in  procuring  transports  to  convey  the  troops,  stores,  &c. 
made  an  offer  of  his  three  ships  for  that  service*.  At  tlie  same 
time  he  informed  the  board,  that  through  his  connections,  the  em- 
press might  be  supplied  wiih  any  number  of  transports  th.at  were 
wanted.  The  proposal  met  with  a welcome  reception : the  admi- 
ralty of  Russia  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  Mr.  Standidge, 
and  requested  him  to  agree  for,  and  charter  fifty  large  ships  more, 

to 
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to  convey  troops  and  stores  on  the  same  terms  of  freight  as  were 
allowed  by  the  British  navy  board.  All  these  transports  having 
sailed  from  England,  arrived  safe  at  Revel,  where  they  were  pre- 
pared for  the  expedition.  In  the  succeeding  summer  the  Russian 
fleet  arrived  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  rendezvoused  for  some 
time  in  the  Downs,  where  Mr.  Standidge,  accompanied  by  Alex- 
ander Baxter,  Esq.  merchant,  Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  broker,  and 
Mr.  Meastcers,  shipwright,  went  on  board  the  admiral’s  ship  se- 
veral times,  to  consult  on  the  mode  of  conducting  the  expedition.* 
The  fleet  having  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean,  arrived  at  Minorca, 
from  whence  it  proceeded  to  the  Morea,  and  afterwards  ravaged 
the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  with  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Asia.  In  the  channel  of  Scio  a desperate  engagement  took 
place  between  the  Russian  and  Turkish  fleets,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter was  defeated  and  totally  destroyed,  except  one  ship  of  the  line 
and  a few  galleys,  that  were  towed  off  by  the  Russians.  A peace, 
extremely  advantageous  to  Russia,  was  concluded  in  1774,  and 
the  British  transports  were  honourably  discharged.  Thus  a mer- 
chant of  Hull  had  no  small  share  in  facilitating  and  advancing  an 
expedition,  which  crowned  the  imperial  Catherine  with  laurels, 
and  shines  with  distinguished  lustre  in  the  annals  of  the  Russian 
empire. 

During  the  unhap|iy  contest  with  America,  this  large  and  com- 
mercial town  manifested  the  most  steady  attachment  to  the  minis- 
try, and  made  liberal  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers 
employed  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  service.  An  invasion  being 
threatened  by  France  and  Spain,  that  excellent  nobleman,  lord 
Rockingham,  who  was  then  high  steward  of  the  towm,  came  to 
view  the  fortifications,  and  paid  great  attention  to  its  safety.  The 
return  of  peace,  however,  was  hailed  with  unfeigned  joy  here  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  corporation,  by  a grant 
of  its  freedom,  testified  its  high  estimation  of  the  services  of  Sir 

Richard 
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Richard  Pearson  and  Thomas  Piercy,  Esq.  late  captains  of  his 
majesty^s  ships  tlie  Serapis  and  Countess  of  Scarbrough,  for  their 
galiaiit  defence  of  the  Baltic  fleet  in  the  engagement  with  Paul 
Jones,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1779,  off  Flambrough-head. 

The  year  1788,  was  distinguished  throughout  the  kingdom,  by 
the  celebration  of  a splendid  festival,  in  commemoration  of  the  im- 
portant revolution,  which  expelled  the  house  of  Stuart  from  the 
throne,  and  firmly  established  the  British  constitution.  And  as 
the  town  of  Hull  had  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  effect  this 
great  national  transaction,  the  inhabitants,  stimulated  by  the 
example  set  by  their  ancestors  a hundred  years  before,  cele- 
brated the  centenary  of  the  revolution  with  every  demonstration 
of  loyalty,  and  with  an  extraordinary  display  of  splendour  and 
magnificence. 

The  water-works,  w hich,  prior  to  the  year  1 773,  were  wrought 
by  horses,  had  at  that  period,  been  lot  on  a lease  for  twenty-one 
years  to  Mayson  Wright,  Esq.  who  immediately  erected  a steam- 
engine,  both  with  a view  to  his  own  emolument,  and  for  supply- 
ing the  town  more  plentifully.  This  engine,  however,  being 
found  incapable  of  furnishing  a quantity  sufficient  for  the  in- 
creasing demand,  that  gentleman  erected,  about  six  years  after, 
another  patent  steam-engine  constructed  by  Bolton  and  Watt, 
of  Birmingham,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  pipes  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  town.  The  corporation  made  him  a pre- 
sent of  4001.  in.  consideration  of  these  expensive  efforts  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public*.  In  the  year  1792,  it  was  found 
that  the  increased  magnitude  of  the  place  rendered  an  extension 
of  these  works  highly  necessary.  The  corporation  therefore  pro- 
jected and  executed  a plan  so  essential  to  the  w'clfare  of  the  towm. 
The  w^ant  of  fresh  w'ater  was,  during  some  centuries,  a great  in- 
convenience to  the  inhabitants,  and  might  even  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a counterpoise  to  the  many  advantages  of  its  situation. 

But 

* The  ^vater  works  are  at  the  east  end  of  Water  liouse-lane,  oj'pob'te  ti^ 
the  ^vest  end  of  the  north  dock. 
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But  art  has  at  length  completely  removed  that  defect;  and  what 
■would  have  appeared  incredible  to  their  forefathers^  by  construct- 
ing a sufficient  reservoir  for  fresh  water,  on  the  top  of  a high 
tower,  and  conveying  it  to  that  elevated  situation  by  the  force  of 
a steam-engine,  their  successors,  without  the  trouble  and  expense^ 
of  bringing  it  in  boats  from  Barton,  as  formerly,  are  now  abun- 
dantly supplied  through  pipes  with  that  necessary  article  pure 
and  wholesome ; at  their  own  doors  or  in  their  own  kitchens. 

From  the  year  1322,  when  it  was  first  surrounded  with  fortifi- 
(Cations,  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  was,  from  its  strength 
and  situation,  considered  as  an  impregnable  fortress;  and  the 
wide  ditches  with  the  frowning  walls  and  embattled  towers  over- 
looking the  adjacent  country,  presented  a formidable  aspect, 
exciting  ideas  of  hostility  and  danger.  These  symbols  of  war, 
however,  have  now  disappeared.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  the  ditches  were  ^lled  up ; and  the  ramparts  and  walls, 
which  happily  had  long  been  useless,  and  therefore  neglected, 
were  finally  levelled  to  promote  the  convenience  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Hull,  therefore,  is  now  an  open  town ; and  instead  of  those 
formidable  bulwaiks,  which  displayed  the  menacing  apparatus  of 
w ar,  it  presents  on  every  side  docks  filled  with  ships,  the  vehicles 
of  commerce,  and  emblems  of  peace. 

From  an  accurate  admeasurement  taken  before  the  military 
wmrks  v/ere  demolished,  it  appears  that  the  walls  of  Hull  were 
2610  yards  in  circuit,  whicii  is  thirty  yards  less  than  a mile  and 
a half.  But  the  town  is  now  greatly  extended  on  the  northern 
and  w^estern  sides.  The  High-street,  formerly  called  Hull-street, 
from  its  situation  along  the  bank  of  the  river  Hull,  is  the  most 
ancient  part  of  the  town.  This  street  extends  in  a direction 
nearly  from  north  to  south  from  the  dock  to  the  Humber,  and  Is 
about  a thousand  yards  in  length,  but  narrow,  incommodious,  and 
disagreeable.  The  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  for  the 
most  part  belong  to  opulent  merchants,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  elegant.  On  the  west  side  are  also  several  good  houses; 
but  others,  which  apjrear  to  have  been  built  nearly  two  centuries 
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are  constructed  chiefly  of  wood  and  plaster.  About  the 
middle  of  the  street,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  the  custom-house, 
formerly  the  exchange,  for  which  the  corporation  receives  from 
the  crown  an  annual  rent  of  1501.  On  the  east  side  of  the  High- 
street  a number  of  stairs  or  staiths  run  to  the  river,  and  on  the 
west,  several  sf:reets  striking  out  at  right  angles  extond  to  Low- 
gate  and  the  m;arket-place.  Of  these  the  most  northerly  is  Salt- 
house-laiie,  an  open,  airy,  and  well  built  street;  more  to  the 
south  are  firsk  Bishop-lane,  and  then  Scale-lane : these  three 
I lanes  run  from  the  High-street  westward  into  Lowgate:  Church- 
lane,  which  is  still  more  southerly,  terminates  in  the  market-place 
1 nearly  oppos  ite  to  Trinity  church.  Grimsby-lane,  which  also 
) leads  foom  Che  High-street  to  the  market-place,  is  very  narrow 

I and  irregula.T,  and  one  of  the  most  confined  and  disagreeable 

streets  in  t lie  town.  The  most  southerly  of  the  streets  that 
ij  branch  off  from  the  High-street  is  B-lackfriars-gate,  so  called 
i|  from  the  monastery  of  Augustines  or  Blackfriars.  This  street  is 
i tolerably  w ell  built ; but  the  alleys  on  the  north  side  are  confined 
fl:  and  unwholesome  situations.  Blackfriars-gate  runs  into  Blauket- 

i\  row,  which,  is  also  well  built,  open  and  airy;  and  these  two  streets 
} form  an  a.greeable  thoroughfare,  extending  nearly  in  a direct  line 
i|  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the  town. 

Lowg^ate  and  the  market-place  forming  one  line,  run  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  High-street.  Lowgate  is  a broad  and  well  built 
street ; beginning  at  the  Quay,  it  is  excellently  situated  for  trade, 
and  <;onsists  chiefly  of  shops  stored  with  various  and  valuable  com- 
modiities.  On  the  west  side  of  this  street,  nearly  opposite  to 
St . Mary’s  church,  stood  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Suffolk,  which  has  been  already  described*.  The  market-place 
continuing  in  the  same  direct  line,  is  a spacious  and  magniliceut 
street,  presenting  on  each  side  a range  of  elegant  houses  and 

VoL.  XVI.  2 L shops, 

* The  magnificent  gateway  of  this  palace  waa  left  standing  till  the  year 
1771,  when  it  was  pulled  down.  No  remains  of  this  noble  mansion  of  the 
De  la  Poles  are  now  to  be  seen. 
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shops,  some  of  which,  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  richness  of  their  merchandize,  are  surpjAssed  by  few  in 
England  out  of  London.  Near  the  south  end  of  the  market- 
place stands  a fine  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  erected  by 
subscription  in  the  year  1734,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Scheemaker. 
In  this  part  of  the  town  many  improvements  have  been  made, 
and  are  still  making.  The  remains  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Au- 
gustine have  been  removed* : the  shambles  ha’v^e  been  better 
arranged,  and  the  market-place  rendered  more  open  and  airy. 
Similar  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  soutl  iern  extremity 
of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  by  the  demolition  of 
several  old  buildings  and  other  nuisances.  A spacious  theatre 
has  also  lately  been  erectedf . 

Myton-gate  is  a spacious  and  well  built  street,  ext  ending  west- 
ward from  the  south  end  of  the  market-place  m a str  ‘eight  line  to 
the  new  dock,  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  From  the  point  of 
junction  Of  the  two  continuous  streets,  Lowgate  and  1 ;he  Market- 
place, Silver-street  branches  off  to  the  west,  and  ex  tends  about 
a hundred  yards  in  length : it  opens  into  Whitefriars-g  ate,  making 
one  continuous  line,  nearly  streight,  from  the  north  end  of  the 
market-place  to  that  extreme  part  of  the  town  where  . once  stood 
Beverley-gate.  The  ditches,  draw-bridges,  and  other  h Vmidable 
military  works,  which  here  opposed  the  entrance  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Charles  I.  are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  being  now  all  ^ Welled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  passage  laid  quite  open.  Whitt  >friars- 
gate  is  very  broad,  open  and  airy,  and  is  adorned  with  el  egant 
houses  and  shops ; but  the  alleys,  on  the  north  side  are,  foi " the 
most  part,  narrow,  dirty,  and  disagreeable,  the  wretched  abc  *d€S 
of  vice  and  misery.  Silver-street  is  also  well  built,  streight  and  i 'c- 
gular.  These  two  continuous  streets  being  the  entrance  froJ  ^ 

Beverley,  ' 

* These  consisted  chiefly  of  an  embattled  tower  covered  with  lead,  to  the 
top  of  which  was  an  ascent  by  a winding  staircase.  The  town  hall  was  lor- 
xnerly  here  : a house  in  Lowgate  is  now  used  for  that  purpose. 

t The  old  theatre,  erected  A,  D.  1770,  is  in  Finkle  street,  which  rups  from 
Myton-gate  on  the  north  to  Biauket-row  on  the  south- 
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Beverley,  Cave,  &c.  and  leading  directly  to  the  market-place, 
form  the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  the  town.  From  the  point  where 
Silver-street  opens  into  Whitefriars-gate,  a short  street,  called 
the  Land  of  Green  Ginger,^^  branches  otf  to  the  north,  and  Tri- 
nity House-lane  to  the  south : the  latter  opens  into  King^s-street. 
These  streets  are  all  well  built,  streight,  and  regular.  Robin- 
son^s-row  also  contains  many  handsome  houses.  The  town  indeed 
is  in  general  well  built,  and  laid  out  with  great  regularity : it  is 
almost  entirely  constructed  of  brick;  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  churches  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Mary,  very  little  stone  is 
seen  in  the  buildings  at  Hull.  Most  of  the  streets  are  well  paved ; 
and  the  principal  ones  have  a row  of  flags  on  each  side,  for  the 
convenience  of  foot  passengers.  Many  houses  dispersed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  town,  and  belonging  to  opulent  individuals,  are 
built  in  an  elegant  style  of  architecture.  The  suburbs,  or  those 
parts,  which  are  without  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  walls,  are 
very  extensive,  and  are  constantly  enlarging.  On  the  western 
side  are  several  new  streets,  besides  others  laid  out  and  not  yet 
finished.  But  it  is  chiefly  on  the  northern  side,  near  the  Beverley 
road,  and  in  the  parts  of  the  parish  of  Sculcoates,  adjacent  to  the 
dock,  that  the  town  has  received  its  greatest  extension  as  well  as 
improvement.  West-street,  Mill-street,  &c,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Beverley  turnpike,  and  south  of  the  infirmary,  are  handsome, 
streight,  and  regular:  Story-street,  Albion-street,  Bond-street, 
Saville-street.  George -street.  Charlotte-street,  and  Dock-street, 
are  laid  out  in  a magnificent  style,  and  display  beautiful  ranges  of 
houses.*  In  a word,  that  taste  for  ornament  and  elegance  which 
an  extended  commerce  and  consequent  influx  of  wealth  never  fail 
to  introduce,  appears  in  all  this  part  of  the  town.  To  this  im- 
proved scenery,  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  parish  of  Sculcoates, 
which,  from  its  contiguity,  is  generally  considered  as  a part  of 
Hull,  form  a striking  contrast.  Here  Trippet-street,  extending 
northward  from  the  bridge,  opens  into  Wincolmlee,  a long  nar- 

2 L 2 row. 


• .41!  these  streets  are  in  the  parish  of  Sculcoates, 
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row,  irregular  and  dirty  street,  extending  more  than  a mile  in 
length,  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Hull.  From  its  situa- 
tion, this  is  one  of  the  most  busy  streets  in  the  town  or  neighbour- 
hood. There  are  in  it  several  oil  mills,  and  flour  mills,  some 
wrought  by  wind,  and  others  by  steam  engines ; and  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  are  ship  yards  and  dry  docks,  a large  brewery,  se- 
veral potteries,  an  iron  foundery,  tar-houses,  and  a sugar-house, 
so  that  businses  carried  on  here  to  a very  greaJ;  extent ; and 
large  quantities  of  bricks  are  made  in  the  parish  both  for  home  use 
and  exportation.* 

The  bridge  over  the  river  Hull,  leading  into  Holderness,  com- 
monly called  the  North  Bridge,  has  two  handsome  arches  of  fine 
free-stone  at  each  end,  founded  on  piles  driven  into  the  grounds 
with  a draw-bridge  in  the  middle,  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  ves- 
sels of  any  size  in  use  at  this  port,  and  is  decorated  with  an  iron 
balustrade  on  each  side,  with  a flagged  path  for  foot  passengers. 
At  a short  distance  from  the  bridge,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river,  stood  the  north  block-house,  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  of 
which  the  walls,  built  of  brick  strongly  cemented  together,  were 
eighteen  feet  thick,  and  the  top  was  crowned  with  battlements ; 
but  this  formidable  fort,  which  the  security  of  modern  times  had 
happily  rendered  useless,  is  now  entirely  demolished. 

On  this  side  of  the  river  are  several  dirty  streets  and  alleys, 
with  a large  sugar-house,  a paper  manufactory,  with  other  mer- 
cantile concerns ; and  a little  further  are  several  mills,  and  some 
handsome  houses.  From  the  bridge,  a smooth  gravel  walk,  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  extends  southward  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  Hull  to  the  Humber.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  this  walk,  is  an  entrance  to  the  citadel,  close  by  the 
south  block-house,  which  is  situated  in  the  west  bastion,  at  the 
acute  angle  formed  by  the  rivers  Hull  and  Humber.f  A formid- 
able 

t he  ground  almost  every  where  about  Hull  is  of  an  excellent  quality  for 
tl'.e  making  of  brick. 

t The  north  a-nd  south  block-houses,  and  the  castle  which  was  in  the  middle, 
were  formerly  joined  by  a wall  running  in  the  winding  direction  of  the  river. 
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able  battery  faces  the  Humber ; and  in  time  of  war  all  the  embra- 
sures, on  the  mounds  fronting  the  water,  are  generally  well  fur- 
nished with  cannon.  Here  is  also  a magazine  well  stored  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  This  fortress  is  surrounded  with  a ditch, 
filled  with  water  from  the  haven.  The  garrison  in  time  of  peace 
consists  of  some  companies  of  invalids,  who  are  lodged  in  barracks 
erected  for  that  purpose. 

The  public  buildings  of  Hull  do  not  display  any  great  degree  of 
magnificence,  at  least  if  we  except  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
which  is  stately,  large,  and  well  proportioned,  and  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  This  beautiful  structure  forms  one  complete  range 
of  gothic  architecture,  and  is  of  the  following  dimensions : 


Feet. 

Length  of  the  nave  .......... ......  144 

Breadth  of  the  transept  ........ - 28 

Length  of  the  chancel  ........ - 100 


Length  of  the  structure 272 

Height  of  the  roof 60 

Height  of  the  steeple  above  the  roof  ...... ....  67i 

Height  of  the  battlements  of  the  steeple 4 

Height  of  the  pinnacles  above  the  battlements  ......  16 


Height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles  147| 

Breadth  of  the  nave  72 

Breadth  of  the  chancel 70 


The  tower  is  erected  over  the  centre  of  the  transept,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  four  strong  and  uniform  columns.  The  cross  aisle  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  large  doors,  and  from  the  chancel  by 
folding  gates,  the  middlemost  of  which  is  of  iron.  The  chancel, 
which  is  spacious  and  lofty,  is  planned  and  finished  with  a con- 
siderable degree  of  taste  and  magnificence.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  slender  and  elegant  columns,  from  which  five  gothic  arches 
spring  on  each  side,  dividingthe  choir  into  three  large  aisles.  The 
church  is  pleasant  and  lightsome : formerly  the  windows  were  ex- 
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quisitely  painted : l^e  cast  window  alone  displayed  the  whole  his* 
tory  of  the  scripture ; but  these  were  all  demolished  by  the  zealots, 
who  overturned  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  their 
country  in  the  17th  century.  Four  large  and  beautiful  brass  chan- 
deliers, with  twenty-four  branches  each,  are  suspended  from  the 
roof,  two  on  each  side  of  the  large  middle  aisle,  which,  when 
lighted  up,  produce  a charming  effect.*  The  walls  are  adorned 
with  a variety  of  elegant  and  costly  monuments.  And  over  the  altfir 
is  a masterly  painting  by  Parmentier,  representing  the  last  supper, 
which  does  honour  to  the  abilities  of  the  artist,  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  this  sacred  structure. 

On  the  souA  side  of  the  choir  is  a place,  which  was  formerly  a 
chapel,  but  now  converted  into  a library;  and  the  number  of 
books  is  continually  increasing.  The  names  of  the  persons  who 
presented  the  first  books,  are  commemorated  on  a tablet.  Be- 
tween the  door  of  the  library,  and  that  which  leads  into  the  chan- 
cel yard,  under  an  arch  in  the  south  wall,  lie  two  effigies,  which 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  those  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  first 
earl  of  that  name,  and  his  lady.  But  there  is  no  inscription,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  any  person  has  ever  been  buried  in  that  place,  f 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  was  built  A.  D.  1333,  only  about  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  foundation  of  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  was 
once  far  more  magnificent  than  it  is  at  present ; for  the  greatest  part 
of  it  was  demolished  by  Henry  VIII.  because  it  obstructed  the  pro- 
spect of  the  manor,  from  which  it  was  separated  only  by  the  street 
called  Lowgate.  Nothing  was  left  standing  but  the  chancel:  part 
of  the  materials  of  the  nave  and  the  steeple  were  employed  in  re- 
pairing and  enlarging  the  manor,  and  the  rest  in  finishing  the 
block-honses  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  Hull.  In  this  forlorn  state,  the  church  of  St.  Mary  con- 
tinued till  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  a con- 
siderable addition  was  made  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel ; but 
for  more  than  a century  it  remained  without  a steeple.  In  1696 
the  present  steeple  was  begun,  and  in  the  following  year,  it  was 

finished 

* These  were  the  gift  of  Miss  Plaxton,  a maiden  lady. 

f Tickhill's  Hist,  Hull,  p.  793, 
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finished.  The  dimensions  of  this  church,  as  it  now  stands,  are  as 


follows : 

Length  74  feet 

Breadth ...» .........  — . 55 

Height  of  the  roof — .................  41 

Height  of  the  steeple  - 74 


The  steeple  is  square,  and  adorned  at  each  corner  with  a pin- 
nacle, terminated  with  a vane.  The  church  is  well  lighted,  and 
divided  into  three  aisles  by  two  rows  of  gothic  columns. 

The  church  of  St.  John  was  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Dikes,  L.  L.  B.  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  The 
building  was  begun  in  the  year  1791,  and  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1792,  it  was  opened  for  divine  service.  Its  exterior  appearance 
is  simple  and  neat : it  is  built  of  brick,  covered  with  blue  slate,  and 
ornamented  with  a stone  cornice,  and  a plain  vase  on  the  top  of 
each  angle : the  architraves  round  the  windows  and  the  base  of 
the  doors,  are  also  of  stone.  The  length  within  the  walls  is  86 
feet,  the  breadth  59  feet,  and  the  height  proportionate.  There  is 
only  one  bell,  wliich,  contrary  to  custom,  hangs  in  a turret  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church.  The  inside  is  elegantly  finislied,  and  ren- 
dered extremely  agreeable  and  convenient  All  the  windows  open 
at  the  top,  which  renders  the  church  very  cool  and  pleasant  in 
summer : and  two  large  patent  stoves  disperse  the  cold  and  damps 
of  the  winter.  The  pews,  which  are  neat  and  uniform,  and  up- 
wards of  240  in  number,  containing  nearly  1200  places,  are  all 
either  sold  or  let.  The  whole  edifice  is  built  upon  arches,  raised 
seven  feet  above  the  surface,  and  contains  upwards  of  seventy  vaults 
for  burying  the  dead. 

Besides  these  three  churches,  here  are  several  chapels  for  Pro- 
testant dissenters.  The  most  ancient  of  these  is  that  of  the  Pres- 
byterians in  Bowl-alley-lane : the  others  are  the  old  and  new 
chapels  in  Dagger-lane,  the  Baptists  chapel,  and  Fish-street 
chapel.  Here  is  also  a Methodist  chapel,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a Quakers^  meeting-house,  and  a synagogue  for  the  Jews. 

There  is  also  at  Hull  a good  grammar-school,  founded  in  the 
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reign  of  Richard  III.  A.D.  1486,  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Alcock,  * 
a native  of  Beverley,  and  successively  bishop  of  Rochester,  Wor- 
cester, and  Ely.*  In  the  list  of  its  masters  are  numbered  John 
Catlin,  originally  a bricklayer,  who  by  his  genius  and  industry 
became  a great  proficient  in  the  learned  languages;  John  Clarke, 
author  of  Essays  on  Education  and  Study,  but  better  known  for 
his  literal  translations  of  several  of  the  classic  authors;  and  the  late 
Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  author  of  Gibbon's  account  of  Christianity 
considered,  with  Strictures  on  Hume's  Dialogues  concerning  Natu- 
ral Religion,  and  some  other  works. 

Besides  the  grammar-school,  here  are  three  other  free-schools, 
viz.  the  Vicar's  school,  established  in  the  year  1734,  for  sixty 
boys,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mason ; Coggan's  school,  for  twenty  poor 
girls,  founded  in  1753,  by  William  Coggan,  alderman;  and  the 
marine  school,  where  boys  are  taught  writing,  arithmetic  and  na- 
vigation, established  in  1786,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Trinity 
House.  Here  is  also  a Lancastrian  school,  established  in  1808, 
by  a subscription,  and  several  spinning-schools  for  girls  sup- 
ported in  the  same  manner  ;f  besides  a considerable  number  of 
private  academies,  in  which  are  taught  all  the  most  useful  branches 
of  learning. 

The  extension  of  commerce,  by  producing  an  increase  of  wealth, 
has  excited  a taste  for  literature,  as  well  as  for  the  fine  arts,  in 
this  mercantile  town,  which  can  now  boast  of  one  of  the  best 
subscription  libraries  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tweed  t. 
Hull  may  also  in  time  possess  a public  museum,  for  which  a foun- 
dation has  been  laid  by  a private  individual,  the  late  Mr.  George 
Wallis,  an  ingenious  and  eminent  gunsmith  in  Myton-gate,  who, 
with  extraordinary  diligence,  and  at  a very  considerable  expense, 

made 

* His  father  M.  W.  Alcock,  had  long  been  a merchant  of  Hull,  but  had 
retired  to  Beverley. 

♦ Some  of  these  spinning  schools  have  been  abolished,  not  being  found  to 
answer  tlie  purpose  intended. 

The  books  in  the  subscription  library  at  York,  are  extremely  well  s6-. 
lected,  but  not  so  numerous  as  those  in  the  Hull  library. 
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taade  a choice  and  valuable  collection  of  curiosities  both  natural 
I and  artificial,  which  has  been  increased  by  his  son,  and  successor*, 
j Among  these  is  a large  collection  of  guns  of  every  description, 

I and  curious  pistols,  exhibiting  the  progressive  improvements  in 
j the  fabrication  of  these  destructive  weapons  from  the  time  of  their 
I first  invention,  to  the  present  period,  and  a great  variety  of  other 
i warlike  instruments,  as  spears,  swords,  daggers,  &c.-particu- 
I larly  a dagger,  brought  from  India,  which  is  said  to  have  once 
belonged  to  the  great  Tamerlane,  a sword  of  Edward  the  black 
prince,  with  a large  black  pommel,  and  another  of  Henry  VIII. 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  made  after  he  had  taken  the  town  of 
Boulogne,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the  blade  alluding  to 
that  event,  together  with  a large  assortment  of  ancient  spurs, 
among  which  is  one  that  general  Fairfax  wore  at  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  and  another  which  belonged  to  Sir  Ferdinand  Legh,  a 
colonel  in  the  army  of  Charles  I.  the  rowel  of  which  forms  a 
star,  set  in  a bird’s  eye,  having  twelve  points,  three  inches  and  a 
half  from  the  heel,  the  whole  curiously  wrought  and  gilt.  Here 
is  also  a large  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  medals  struck  in 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  as  well  as  of  shells,  minerals,  and  a great 
variety  of  other  rarities.  The  whole  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  the  curious. 

The  charitable  institutions  in  Hull  are  numerous,  and  under 
judicious  regulations.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Trinity  house, 
erected  for  the  reception  of  decayed  seamen  and  their  wives,  or 
widows.  Originally  this  was  a guild  established  A.  D.  1369,  by 
subscription.  Since  that  time,  it  has  been  enriched  by  numeroug 
benefactions  and  legacies,  and  favoured  by  several  royal  charters. 
In  1457,  an  alms-house  was  founded  for  the  support  of  poor  and 
infirm  seamen ; and  about  the  same  time  a chapel  was  erected 
with  an  establishment  for  a chaplain.  The  j)resent  house  was 

built 


* Tlie  writer  of  this  volume  must  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  I\Ir.  Wal- 
lis, for  the  politeness  with  wliich  he  shewed  him  all  the  curiosities  in  his  Mu- 
saeum,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  IhlO. 
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buiit  in  1753,  and  consists  of  four  sides  surrounding  a spacious 
court. 

The  north,  south,  and  east  sides,  contain  single  apartments  for 
thirty-two  pensioners.  The  front  is  of  the  Tuscan  order,  built  of 
brick  with  a stone  cornice : the  architraves  of  the  windows  are 
also  of  stone.  On  the  frontispiece  are  the  king^s  arms  with  a 
Neptune  and  a Britannia,  executed  in  a masterly  style  by  an  ar- 
tist of  Hull,  the  late  Mr.  Jeremiah  Hargrave. 

This  house  contains  several  curiosities  worth  the  attention  of 
the  tourist.  In  the  hall  are  preserved  two  curious  boats;  the 
first  was  taken  up  on  the  Greenland  coast  in  the  year  1613,  and 
is  shewn  with  the  cloathing  and  accoutrements  of  the  man  who 
was  found  in  it,  as  appears  from  the  following  inscription  on  its 
side. 

**  Andrew  Barker,  one  of  the  members  of  this  house,  on  his 
voyage  from  Greenland  in  the  year  1613,  took  up  this  boat  and  a 
inan  in  it,  of  which  this  is  the  effigy : the  coat,  bag,  oars  and 
dart  the  same.” 

This  boat  is  somewhat  more  than  twelve  feet  in  length,  and 
sixteen  inches  in  breadth,  and  is  covered  at  the  top,  except  a 
small  circular  part  where  the  man  was  seated.  The  other  boat  is 
of  a similar  form  and  construction,  being  eighteen  feet  long,  and 
sixteen  inches  broad : it  appears  to  be  made  of  a species  of  cane, 
and  is  covered  with  seal  skins  sewed  curiously  together,  and 
made  so  securev  that  no  water  can  enter.  It  contains  the  wearing 
apparel  of  the  man,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  in  Davis  streigbts, 
with  spikes,  darts,  oars,  and  other  articles.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  this  curious  boat,  with  all  its  appendages,  was  pur- 
chased of  the  native  for  the  very  trifling  consideration  of  a red 
jacket  which  had  caught  his  attention. 

There  are  also  two  elegant  council- chambers  which  contain 
several  things  worthy  of  notice.  In  one  of  these  is  a fine  portrait  ■ 
of  his  majesty  king  George  III.  and  on  the  top  of  the  stairs  is  a 
very  elegant  model  of  a ship  of  war  of  74  guns  full  rigged,  made 
by  Mr.  William  Hessey  in  1762,  over  which  is  a neat  model  of 
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j&  draw-bridge  executed  by  the  same  hand.  Both  these  models 
Idisplay  great  ingenuity.  In  the  other  council-chamber  are  the 
Iportraits  of  Mr.  Alderman  Ferries*,  Sir  George  Saville,  admiral 
|Sir  Charles  Saunders,  and  Andrew  Marvel,  personages  eminently 
distinguished  for  their  talents  and  virtues,  and  a fine  painting  of 
the  engagement  between  the  British  and  French  fleets,  the  for* 
mer  commanded  by  admiral  Hawke,  and  the  latter  by  admiral 
Conflans.  This  was  executed  by  D.  Series,  and  presented  to  the 
house  in  1768,  by  the  late  captain  Thomas  Lee.  Besides  these, 
the  Trinity  contains  several  other  curiosities  which  deserve  the 
attention  of  travelleis. 

The  guild  or  fraternity  of  Trinity  House,  is  a body  incorporated 
by  charter,  and  composed  of  eighteen  members,  namely  twelve 
elder  brethren,  and  six  assistants  : out  of  the  former  two  wardens 
are  annually  chosen.  This  corporation  is  empowered  hy  charter 
to  make  laws  that  shall  be  binding  to  the  seamen  of  the  town; 
and  the  wardens,  &c.  are  not  to  permit  any  to  go  masters  or  pilots 
until  they  have  been  examined  before  them.  Besides  the  funds 
arising  from  various  donations,  &c.  this  house  has  a monthly  al- 
lowance of  six-pence,  which  every  seaman  sailing  from  the  port 
of  Hull  is  obliged  to  pay  out  of  his  wages;  and  from  this  source 
a great  number  of  decayed  seamen  and  their  families,  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  any  claim,  obtain  a comfortable  relief. 

The  Charter-house  hospital  was  founded  in  the  year  1384,  by 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  first  earl  of  Suftblk  of  that  name.  It  was 
seized  on  by  Henry  VIII.  and  refounded  by  Edward  VI.  In  the 
year  1642,  when  Hull  was  besieged  by  the  king,  this  hospital 
was  totally  demolished  by  the  governor  Sir  John  Hotham,  lest 
it  should  serve  the  royalists  as  a lodtfment;  but  it  was  rebuilt  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  hospital  and  the  chapel  were  taken  down 
in  the  year  1780,  and  the  present  spacious  and  convenient  edifice 
was  erected.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  blue  slate, 

the 

* This  portrait  was  executed  by  Christopher  Wormley,  Esq.  of  Kiccal,  riea''- 
York. 
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the  plain  style  of  its  architecture  being  suitable  to  its  use.  The 
poor  have  commodious  apartments,  and  live  in  a comfortable 
manner.  Besides  this  there  are  Greg's  hospital.  Lister's  hos- 
pital, Crowle's  hospital.  Gee's  hospital,  _Watson's  hospital,  Har- 
rison’s hospital.  Weaver’s  hospital,  and  Ratcliffe's  hospital,  all 
of  them  bearing  the  names  of  their  respective  founders. 

Charity  Hall,  is  a spacious  and  convenient  structure,  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  parish  poor.  In  the  10th  year  of 
William  III.  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  erecting  work- 
houses,  and  houses  of  correction  in  the  town  of  Hull,  for  the 
better  employment  and  maintenance  of  the  poor.  By  this  act, 
the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  for  the  time  being,  and  twenty- 
four  other  persons  to  be  selected  by  the  six  wards,  were  consti- 
tuted a corporation  to  continue  for  ever  within  the  said  town,  by 
the  name  of  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  assistants  and  guard- 
ians of  the  poor,  to  have  the  care  of,  and  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  such  of  what  age,  or  description  soever,  except  such 
as  should  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  charitable  gifts  of 
other  persons,  or  in  hospitals  or  almshouses.  The  corporation 
was  also  empowered  to  purchase  ground,  and  erect  the  necessary 
structures  for  lodging  and  employing  the  poor.  In  consequence 
of  the  increasing  population,  and  the  proportionate  increase  of  the 
number  of  poor,  several  new  acts  of  parliament  were  obtained 
for  regulating  the  necessary  assessments  for  their  relief;  and 
other  affairs  relating  to  this  institution.  And  at  a general  meet- 
ing of  the  governor  and  guardians  of  the  poor  held  on  the  10th  of 
June  1801,  it  was  resolved  to  assess  to  the  poor  rates  the  ship- 
ping belonging  to  the  port,  and  the  stock  in  trade  of  every  per- 
son in  the  town.  The  rate  on  shipping  was  to  be  no  higher  than 
three-pence  per  ton,  and  on  stock  no  more  than  five  shillings  per 
centum  per  annum*.  The  poor  rate  levied  at  that  time  on  houses 
and  land,  was  five  shillings  per  pound  per  annum  at  rack  rent. 

' There 

* For  a variety  of  excellent  regulations  in  the  work-house  at  Hull,  see  a 
judicious  pamphlet  intitled,  **  Further  Observations  on  the  Iraproveinents  in 
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I ' There  are  also  in  Hull  above  forty  clubs  or  friendly  societies^ 
t in  which  are  united  five  or  six  thousand  persons.  The  funds  of 
t these  societies  furnish  support  to  several  poor  families  in  distress^ 

I and  have  kept  many  hundreds  of  persons  from  the  workhouse. 
Institutions  of  this  kind  deserve  to  be  encouraged  by  every  friend 
of  humanity. 

In  few  places  indeed  are  the  wants  of  the  poor  better  attended 
to  than  in  Hull.  During  the  great  scarcity  which  prevailed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1800,  and  the  beginning  of  1801,  the- 
poor  in  this  town  suffered  far  less  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Tlieir  distress  was  greatly  alleviated  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  good  meat  soup  at  one  penny  per  quart,  which  cost  about 
three-pence  per  quart.  Perhaps  no  institution  of  this  kind  in 
England  was  better  managed.  Several  respectable  gentlemen 
I dedicated  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  to  the  superintendence  of 
this  business  for  several  months;  and  a subscription  amounting 
to  28861.  7s.  5d.  enabled  them  to  supply  12000  persons  with  this 
soup  two  days  in  the  week  throughout  the  winter.  The  number 
of  poor  in  Hull,  was  at  that  time  greatly  increased  by  the  seizure 
of  the  English  ships,  and  the  detention  of  the  seamen  in  Russia. 
But  the  sum  of  15651.  18s.  was  raised  for  their  relief  by  volun- 
tary subscription  to  be  distributed  to  them  according  to  their  ne- 
I cessities,  in  addition  to  an  allowance  from  the  poor  rates. 

The  general  infirmary  for  the  cure  of  the  sick,  and  lame  poor,  is  a 
noble  monument  of  the  benevolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hull,  and 
its  vicinity.  In  the  year  1781,  a subscription  was  begun,  and  on  the 
26th  September  1 782,  a temporary  infirmary  was  opened  for  the  ad- 
mission of  patients,  till  a more  suitable  one  could  be  prepared.  In 
the  mean  while,  a field  containing  two  acres  was  purchased  for 
5521. 17s.  6d.  including  the  expense  of  writings,  &c.  for  the  erection 
of  the  present  infirmary.  The  building  is  of  brick,  ornamented  with 
stone,  and  has  wards  for  the  reception  of  seventy  in-patients.  It  is. 

situated 

iht;  maintenance  of  tlie  poor,  &c.  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  presfut 
worthy  member  T.  Thompsons  Esq. 
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situated  within  a short  distance  of  the  town,  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  Beverley  road,  in  an  open  and  airy  spot,  and  has  a neat 
and  handsome  appearance.  Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  internal  construction  of  this  hospital.  The  range  of  wards  or 
small  rooms  opening  into  a long,  wide,  and  airy  gallery,  where 
the  circulation  meets  with  little,  or  no  obstruction,  greatly  con- 
tributes to  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  patients.  This  excellent 
establishment  is  conducted  on  principles,  the  most  liberal  and  hu- 
mane, extending  its  useful  charity  to  all  proper  objects  without 
distinction,  not  only  to  those  within  the  town  and  county  of 
Hull,  but  to  all  others  whom  disease  and  poverty  may  induce  to 
apply  for  relief,  provided  they  can  obtain  the  recommendation  of 
a trustee.  In  cases  of  sudden  accident  no  recommendation  is  re- 
quired; and  for  such  accidents,  and  for  all  cases  admitting  no 
delay,  a proper  number  of  beds  are  always  kept  in  reserve. 

In  so  large  and  commercial  a town  as  Hull,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  higher  classes  of  the  community  should  pay  great  attention  to 
the  wants,  the  education,  and  the  morals  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people.  A judicious  clergyman,  who  has  long  resided  at  this 
place,  rightly  observes  that  the  proportion  of  the  poor  to  the 
rich  is  found  to  be  larger  in  our  commercial  towns  than  in  the 
cities  of  the  interior  part  of  the  island.  The  peasant,  the  broken 
farmer,  and  the  disappointed  manufacturer,  crowd  hither  for  em- 
ployment and  wages  and  again,  the  poor  appear  in  the  same 
masses  as  they  are  seen  in  the  raaniifacturiiig  towns.  Fifty  men 
are  attached  to  one  ship  builder,  sixty  sailors  to  one  shipmaster, 
or  a hundred  labourers  to  one  employer  in  a sugar-work,  a dock, 
or  a ropery*.^’  In  such  a population,  and  so  circumstanced,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  vice  and  profligacy  should  abound.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Gieorge  inn,  on  the  16th  De- 
cember, 1807,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration,  the  . 
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* Sermon  preached  at  the  Holy  Trinity  church  Kingston-upon-HuII, 
Dec,  4ih  I808i  for  the  benefit  of  the  vicar’s  school,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Patrick,  vicar  ofSculcoals. 
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prfipriety  of  forming  a society  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  im- 
morality in  the  town  of  Hull,  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  a very  considerable  number  of  respectable 
gentlemen,  and  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq,  member  of  parliament, 
being  in  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously  resolved — That  the  rapid 
progress  of  vice  and  immorality  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood, 
justly  excites  the  deep  regret  and  serious  apprehension  of  every 
considerate  mind,  and  calls  for  the  exertions  of  all  the  friends  of 
good  morals  and  social  order  to  restrain  it  by  their  admonitions 
and  influence,  and  where  these  may  fail  of  success,  by  tlie  more 
strict  enforcement  of  the  laws.’’  Tliat  the  important  end  in 
view  would  be  most  effectually  promoted  by  the  institution  of 

I a society  similar  to  those  which  have  been  formed  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  in  several  provincial  towns,  for  the  suppression  of  vice 
and  immorality. 

“ That  the  gentlemen  present  do  form  themselves  into  such  a 
society,  and  invite  the  general  concurrence  of  the  respectable  in- 
habitants of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

That  the  institution  be  named  The  society  established  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Hull,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  the  laws  made  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  immora- 
lity, when  friendly  admonition  has  failed  of  effect,  and  that  the 
principal  evils  against  which  it  shall  direct  its  efforts,  be  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  Lord’s  day,  disorderly  houses  of  every  descrip- 
tion, lewdness,  drunkenness,  and  profane  swearing.” 
j Every  one  that  has  made  the  slightest  observations  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  lower  classes,  especially  in  large  and  populous  cities,  will 
f readily  see  the  propriety  of  such  institutions,  and  rejoice  to  find, 
that  even  in  this  licentious  age,  there  are  persons  who  are  truly 
solicitous  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  docks  for  shipping,  which  have  been  made  at  a vast  ex- 
pense, constitute  a prominent  and  interesting  feature  in  a de- 
scription of  Hull.  In  the  year  1774,  a subscription  having  been 
entered  into  for  making  the  dock  on  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  carrying  the  work  into  exe- 
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cution ; and  the  subscribers  were  thereby  incorporated  by  th« 
name  of  the  Dock  Company  of  Kingston-upon-Hiill.  This  com- 
pany was  empowered  and  required  by  the  said  acC  within  the 
space  of  seven  years  from  and  after  the  31st  December  1774,  to 
make  a bason  or  dock,  to  extend  from  the  river  Hull,  to  a place 
in  the  towm  of  Kingston-upon-Hiill  called  Beverley  gate,  or  as 
near  thereto,  as  conveniently  might  be,  and  to  make  the  same 
in  all  parts  equal  in  depth  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  at  least 
within  fifteen  inches  of  the  same,  for  the  admission  of  loaded 
ships,  The  v»rharf  or  quay,  was  also  to  be  completed  in  the 

same  space  of  time.  The  government  made  a grant  to  the  dock 
company  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  military  works,  besides 
the  sum  of  15,0001.  And  in  consideration  of  the  expenses  at- 
tending an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude,  and  for  the  future 
maintaining  of  the  dock  and  quay,  it  was  enacted  that  from  and 
after  the  3 1st  of  December  1774,  there  should  be  paid  to  the 
company  certain  rates  or  duties,  specified  in  the  act,  by  all  ships 
that  entered  the  port. 

After  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  company  proceeded  with 
great  spirit  and  alacrity  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  The  first 
stone  of  the  lock  was  laid  on  the  19th  of  October  1775,  and  the 
whole  was  completed  in  the  space  of  four  years,  instead  of  the 
seven  required  by  the  act.  The  dock  contains  48,188  square 
yards,  which  is  nearly  ten  acres,  and  the  quay  17,479  square 
yards,  or  somewhat  more  tlian  three  acres  and  a quarter. 

The  Humber  dock,  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  was  made  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  42nd  year  of  the 
reign  of  bis  majesty  king  George  III.  and  the  first  stone  of  the 
lock  wms  laid  on  the  13th  of  April  1807,  by  Henry  Maister,  Esq. 
chairman  of  the  dock  company.  The  area  of  the  dock  is  seven 
acres  and  eighteen  perches,  and  that  of  the  road  and  wharf,  is 
three  acres  and  thirty-three  perches,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to 
ten  acres,  one  rood  and  eleven  perches : the  depth  is  sufficiOnt 
for  the  admission  of  ships  of  war  of  fifty  gims.  The  entrance  is 
from  the  Humber ; and  by  extending  the  dock  a little  more  to 
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the  north,  to  the  extremity  of  Whitefriars  gate,  the  town  may  he 
completely  insulated,  leaving  only  the  requisite  space  for  a road, 
and  for  the  water  pipes. 

Besides  these  wet  docks,  there  are  several  dry  docks,  for  the 
repairing  of  vessels.  These  are  so  constructed  v/itli  flood-gates, 
as  to  admit  or  exclude  the  water  as  may  be  found  convenient. 

Soon  after  its  foundation,  Hull  became,  as  already  observed,  a 
place  of  commercial  importance,  and  in  later  times  its  trade  has 
increased  with  great  rapidity.  The  amount  of  the  customs  in  the 
first  year  of  the  last  century  was  only  26,2871.  In  1785  it  had 
risen  to  91,3661.  The  trade  afterwards  received  a trilling  check 
by  the  American  war;  and  the  revenue  from  this  port  was  some-- 
what  diminished.  But  the  dock  has  been  of  very  great  advantage 
to  the  commerce  of  Hull,  In  1778,  the  year  before  the  dock  was 
opened,  the  customs  amounted  only  to  78,2291.  but  in  1792,  they 
rose  to  199,9881.  so  that,  in  the  thirteen  years  preceding  the  re- 
volutionary war,  the  revenue,  and  consequently  the  trade  of  this 
port,  had  been  considerably  more  than  doubled.  In  the  year  1806 
the  trade  of  Hull  had  so  greatly  increased,  that  the  customs 
amounted  to  350,0001.  Since  that  period,  circumstances  have 
been  extremely  unfavourable,  by  reason  of  the  obstruction  of  the 
Baltic  trade,  in  which  the  merchants  of  Hull  were  extensively  con- 
cerned, and  in  the  year  1807,  the  customs  fell  to  300,0001.;  but 
iiotwitlistanding  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  its  attendant  dis- 
advantages, they  had  not  in  the  year  1810,  sunk  lower  than 
290,0001.  and  now  in  1811,  the  trade  of  this  port  appears  to  be 
again  increasing : nothing  indeed  is  wanted  but  peace,  to  render 
it  far  more  flourishing  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  whale  fishery  constitutes 
a prominent  feature  in  the  trade  of  Hull,  which  sends  out  a far 
greater  number  of  ships  to  Greenland,  than  any  other  port  in 
England,  London  excepted.  The  great  importance  of  this  branch 
of  trade  may  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  for  the  last  six 
years  ; — 
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Years. 

Ships. 

Whales 

Seals. 

yui- 

corns. 

Bears. 

Sea 

Horses. 

Tuns  of 
Oil. 

1806 

37 

239 

1804 

10 

3 

6 

3382 

1807 

35 

377 

722 

24 

9 

— 

4233 

1808 

27 

467 

552 

13 

4 

2 

4330 

ITO 

26 

419 

311 

9 

7 

— 

4230 

1810 

34 

449 

1238 

8 

13 

— 

4912 

1811 

42 

552 

993 

2 

2 

— 

4782 

The  inland  trade  of  Hull  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  port 
in  England.  Sloops  in  the  Hull  and  Selby  trade,  usually  have 
cargoes  to  the  amount  of  15001.  each.  In  the  year  1792,  there 
were  conveyed  to  and  from  the  Aire  and  Caider  navigation  alone, 
merchandize,  stones,  coals,  &c.  to  the  value,  on  a fair  calculation, 
of  5,156,9981.  19^  to  which  if  we  add  the  value  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  manufactured  goods  that  pass  to  and  from  other  branches 
of  the  Humber,  and  if  the  number  of  manufacturing  places  which 
communicate  with  the  river  Trent  be  considered,  it  will  not  per- 
haps be  thought  an  exaggerated  estimate,  to  put  nearly  twice 
tliat  sum  as  such  additional  value.  The  wliole  will  not  fall  short 
of  hfteen  millions  per  annum.^’* 

This  extensive  and  multifarious  commerce  naturally  causes  a 
considerable  influx  of  inhabitants,  and  a rapid  increase  of  the  po- 
pulation. According  to  the  late  returns,  A.  D.  1811,  the  popu- 
lation of  Hull,  including  Drypool,  Sutton,  and  Sculcoates  amounts 
to  38,000,  of  which  Sculcoates  contains  about  9000;  and  to  these, 
if  the  persons  absent  at  sea,  and  the  fluctuating  population  be 

added, 

* TickbiU’s  Hist.  Hull,  p.  871,  &c.  The  markets  at  Hull  are  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday:  there  is  only  one  fair,  viz.  October  lOth  for  horned  cattle, 
horses.  See.  This  fair  is  noted  for  foals. 
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added,  we  cannot  conceive  the  whole  to  be  less  than  about  42,000, 
exhibiting  an  increase  of  nearly  8000  within  the  course  of  the  last 
ten  years. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Hull  was  constituted  a royal 
borough  in  the  year  1299,  when  its  founder  Edward  I.  granted 
the  original  ^charter,  and  consequently  must  have  first  returned 
two  members,  in  the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  to 
the  parliament  then  summoned  to  meet  at  York.  By  the  charter 
of  Edward  I.  the  government  of  the  town  was  committed  to  a chief 
magistrate,  called  the  warden,  who  had  the  power  to  bring  cri- 
minals to  trial,  and  on  their  conviction  to  inflict  even  capital  pu- 
nishment. Edward  II.  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  changed 
the  office  of  warden  to  that  of  a bailiff,  annually  chosen  out  of  the 
number  of  burgesses.  The  government  of  Hull  continued  in  the 
hands  of  bailiffs  till  the  year  1332,  when  Edward  III.  as  mentioned 
before,  granted  to  the  burgesses  his  royal  licence  to  be  governed 
by  a mayor  and  four  bailiffs,  annually  chosen.  Henry  VI.  in  the 
18th  year  of  his  reign,  gave  to  the  municipal  government  of  this 
place  the  form  which  it  still  retains  ; and  it  has  ever  since  been 
vested  in  a mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermep,  with  a sheriff,  cham- 
berlains, coroner,  town-clerk,  and  other  officers,  after  the  model 
of  that  of  York,  which  has  been  already  described.*  The  mayor 
is  the  king^s  lieutenant  in  his  absence,  and  drops  the  insignia  of 
his  authority  only  to  the  sovereign  himself,  or  to  the  presumptive 
heir  of  the  crown.  On  all  public  occasions,  he  appears  in  a rich 
scarlet  gown,  and  a gold  chain  round  his  neck,  the  sword,  w ith  its 
point  erect,  being  borne  before  him,  witli  the  other  ensigns  of 
authority  and  exterior  marks  of  his  power,  attended  by  Die  alder- 
men in  their  proper  habits,  which,  by  the  charter  of  Henry  VI. 
were  to  be  of  the  same  materials  with  those  worn  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London.  In  a word,  tlie  ])owers,  pri- 
vileges, and  duties,  w'ilh  the  insignia  of  authority  of  the  mayor 
and  other  magistrates  and  municipal  officers  of  Hull,  are  so  neat  ly 

2 M 2 simih  r 

* All  the  aldermen  are  justices  of  the  peace.  The  mayor  and  recorder 
are  justices  of  the  peace  and  of  the  quorum. 
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similar  to  those  of  the  lord  mayor  and  magistrates  of  York,  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  particulars.  This  town 
has  also  another  important  and  honourable  office,  that  of  high- 
steward  of  the  borough  or  town  of  Hull.  The  person  by  whom  it 
is  filled  is  the  town’s  advocate,  and  recommends  its  requests  to 
tlie  throne.  It  is  usual  to  compliment  with  this  office  some  dis- 
tinguished nobleman;  and  several  of  the  high-stewards  appear  to 
have  exerted  their  influence  for  the  welfare  of  Hull,  and  to  have 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  town  on  every  occasion. 

The  eflbrts  of  mercantile  adventure,  although  less  splendid,  are 
far  more  conducive  to  the  good  of  mankind  than  the  sanguinary 
exploits  of  the  warrior.  Hull  has  long  been  famed  for  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  its  merchants;  and  it  has  not  been  deficient  in 
men  of  eminence  in  vocations  and  pursuits  of  a different  nature* 
Several  of  tiie  De  la  Poles,  whose  history  has  been  already  re- 
lated, were  famous  for  their  political  and  military  talents.  That 
celebrated  naval  commander.  Sir  John  Lawson,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a native  of  this  town,  though  Clarendon  only  says,  that  he 
was  of  Yorkshire,  near  Scarbrough.  It  is  certain,  that  when  not 
in  actual  service,  ScarbroAgh  was  the  usual  place  of  his  residence;^ 
but  his  parents  were  in  the  lowest  circumstances  of  life,  and  his 
early  youth  was  passed  in  obscurity.  He  was  bred  to  the  sea; 
and  after  being  some  time  employed  in  the  merchant-service, 
passed  from  that  to  the  royal  navy,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself,  and  althougli  destitute  of  friends  and  interest,  was,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  advanced  to  the  command  of  a 
ship  of  war.  In  the  famous  sea-fight  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets,  which  commenced  on  the  18th  of  February,  1653, 
near  Cape  La  Hogue,  and  continued  three  successive  days,  captain 
Lawson  had  the  command  of  the  Fairfax,  on  board  of  which  100 
men  were  killed  in  the  first  day’s  engagement.  In  the  second,  he 
took  a Dutch  ship  of  war  by  boarding ; and  on  the  third,  captured 

another 

* Sir  John  Lawson’s  house  is  3’et  standing,  opposite  to  the  lower  end  of 
IViorchcint’s-row,  hear  the  West  Sandgatc,  Scarbrough.  HinderwelJ,  Hist* 
Scarb.  p.  100. 
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another  in  the  pursuit.  The  bravery  and  conduct  which  he  dis- 
played on  this  occasion,  procured  him  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  a 
station  in  whicJi  he  obtained  new  honours.  In  the  memorable  en- 
gagement with  the  Dutch  on  the  2d  of  June,  tlie  same  year,  the 
English  fleet  was  commanded  b}'^  admirals  Monk  and  Dean,  assisted 
by  vice-admiral  Penn,  and  rear-admiral  Lawson.  The  blue  squa- 
-droll  charged  through  the  enemy;  and  rear-admii-al  Lawson  at- 
tacked the  Dutch  adhiiral  De  Ruyter,  in  so  determined  a manner, 
that  he  had  nearly  taken  that  famous  naval  commander;  but  al- 
lhough he  failed  of  attaining  this  object,  he  sank  one  of  the 
enemy^s  ships  of  forty-two  guns.  In  another  obstinate  sea-fight 
with  the  Dutch  on  the  31st  of  July,  admiral  Lawson  again  laid 
himself  alongside  of  De  Ruyter,  and  attacked  him  with  such 
vigour,  that  he  killed  or  wounded  above  half  his  men,  and  so  dis- 
abled his  ship  tliat  it  was  towed  out  of  the  fleet.  In  this  sangui- 
I nary  action,  twenty-six  of  the  Dutch  sliips  of  war  were  burned  or 
j sunk,  and  between  four  and  five  thousand  of  their  men,  together 
with  the  celebrated  admiral  Van  Tromp,  were  slain.  The  parlia- 
ment ordered  gold  chains  to  be  sent  to  the  commanders  Blake  and 
Monk,  and  also  to  vice-admiral  Penn,  ?fnd  lear  admiral  Lawson, 
as  honorary  rewards  for  their  splendid  achievemeiits. 

During  the  protectorate,  admiral  Lawson,  not  approving  of 
CromwelLs  conduct,  entered  into  a conspiracy  with  a disaflected 
party,  known  by  the  name  of  fifth-monarchy  men  ; but  the  affair 
being  discovered  by  the  secretary  Thurloe,  their  designs  were 
rendered  abortive,  and  the  admiral,  witli  some  others,  was  com- 
mitted to  prison.  On  recovering  his  liberty,  he  retired  to  Scar- 
brough, but  was  afterwards  recalled  l)y  the  parliament,  declared 
vice-admiral,  and  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the  whole  fleet. 
In  this  capacity  j having  the  navy  at  h.s  disposal,  he  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  resloration,  after  which  king  Cliarles  conferred  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  also  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  navy -hoard,  and  was  afterwards  sent 
with  a fleet  against  the  Algerines,  to  whom  lie  did  considerahU 
damage,  and  so  effectually  blocked  up  their  port,  as  to  oblige 
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them  to  sue  for  peace.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Dutch  war 
in  1672,  he  was  appointed  rear  admiral  of  the  red,  to  serve  under 
the  duke  of  York,  who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
judgment,  and  always  consulted  him  on  every  subject  relating  to 
naval  operations.  In  this  war  Sir  John  Lawson  terminated  his 
glorious  career.  IrT  the  memorable  engagement  with  the  Dutch 
ofFLowestode  on  the  3rd  of  June  1665,  after  signalizing  himself 
in  a manner  cori’esponding  with  his  exploits,  lie  received  a mortal 
wound  in  his  knee  by  a musket  ball,  of  which  he  soon  after  died 
with  the  same  magnanimity  hy  which  his  life  had  been  invariably 
distinguished. 

Andrew  Marvel,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  poet  Mil- 
ton,  was  the  son  of  the  famous  Calvinistic  minister  of  Hull,  of 
the  same  name.  Having  been  well  educated  in  grammatical 
learning  under  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  finish  his  studies  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  a man  of  great  abilities, 
and  of  incorruptible  integrity.  In  such  esteem  was  his  character 
held  by  the  burghers  of  this  town,  that  they  chose  him  their  re- 
presentative in  three  successive  parliaments,  and  allowed  him  an 
honorable  pension  to  defray  his  expenses.  Although  in  his  con- 
versation he  was  modest,  and  of  few  words,  he  was  esteemed  the. 
greatest  wit  of  tlie  age;  and  his  satirical  writings  against 
Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  are  marked  with  a peculiar  poignancy. 

Dr.  Thomas  Watson,  formerly  bishop  of  St.  David^’s,  who  makes 
so  conspicuous,  but  dishonourable  a figure  in  Dr.  BurnePs  His- 
tory, was  born  at  north  Ferriby,  in  the  county  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hivll,  in  the  year  1637.  After  receiving  the  first  part  of  his 
education  in  the  grammar-school  at  Hull,  he  completed  his 
studies  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  preferred  by 
king  James  II.  to  the  bishoprick  of  St.  David’s.  He  expended 
great  sums  of  money  in  beautifying  his  cathedral,  repairing  the 
episcopal  palace  at  Abergwilly,  and  other  acts  of  public  munifi- 
cence. In  Hull  he  founded  the  hospital,  which  is  still  called  by 
his  name,  and  intended  to  bestow  on  it  a liberal  endowment,  had  not 
his  misfortunes  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  his  benevolent  design^ 
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These  misfortunes  probably  originated  from  the  political  tenets 
which  he  had  embraced  and  maintained  with  intemperate  zeal.  As 
he  owed  his  promotion  to  James  II.  he  firmly  adhered  to  his  in- 
terests, on  which  account  he  sufiered  many  insults  from  the 
rabble,  after  that  infatuated  monarch  had  retired  into  France*' 
Nearly  eleven  years  after  that  period,  a process  was  exhibited 
I against  him  containing  six  charges,  namely,  1st,  simony,— 2ntl,  ex- 
tortion,— 3rd,  falsification, — 4th,  misapplication  of  the  revenues  of 
the  church, — 5th,  breach  of  the  canon  law  in  the  maimer  of  exer- 
cising ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,— -and  6th,  disaffection  to  the 
I existing  government.  He  was  tried  on  3rd  October  1699,  before 

I Dr.'  Tenison,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  six  other  bishops ; 
and  sentence  of  deprivation  was  passed  on  him  as  guilty  of  the 
three  first  charges.  Bishop  Burnet,  however,  who  was  one  of 
his  judges,  and  his  inveterate  enemy,  is  obliged  to  confess,  that 
they  were  not  unanimous  in  their  decisionf . Dr.  Sprat,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  withdrew  from  the  court,  declaring  that  its  proceed- 
ings were  violent  and  illegal ; and  Dr.  Compton  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, insisted  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  evideiicet.  Bishop  Wat- 
j|  son,  however,  did  not  submit  without  a struggle  : he  applied  to 
I the  Court  of  Delegates,  which  confirmed  the  sentence  ; after  this, 
he  appears  to  have  objected  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  kept  the  cause  alive  for  a long  time.  But  after  a 
suit  of  five  years  in  the  exchequer,  he  lost  the  temporalities  ; dnd 
the  decision  of  that  court  was  confirmed  by  the  house  of  peers. 
Dr.  Burnet  pours  a load  of  obloquy  on  the  memory  of  this  uiiior- 
tunate  prelate,  and  even  accuses  him  of  avarice,  notwithstanding 
his  works  of  charity  and  munificence.  But  the  partiality  and  vi- 
rulence of  that  historian  are  sufficiently ’known ; and  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  impeaches  in  direct  terms  his  veracity.  It  is,  says 
that  eminent  critic,^^  a piece  of  justice  I owe  to  historical  trutii, 

2 M 4 to. 

Atli.  Oxon.  11.  p.  6.58. 

f Burnett’s  Hist,  of  his  own  times,  Vol.  II.  p.  227. 

4 Vindication  of  the  bishop  of  £t.  David’s,  p.  3. 
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to  say,  that  I never  tried  Burnettes  facts  by  the  test  of  dates  and 
original  papers,  without  finding  them  wrong.  His  book  is  the 
more  reprehensible,  because  it  is  full  of  characters,  and  most  of 
them  are  tinged  with  the  colours  of  his  own  weaknesses  and  pas- 
sions*."^ The  case  of  Dr.  Watson  is  rendered  obscure  by  the 
contradictory  representations  of  opposite  parties ; but  after  com- 
paring Dr.  Burnettes  account  of  his  trial  with  the  pamphlet  written 
in  his  vindication,  it  appears  that  this  unfortunate  prelate,  although 
his  conduct  perhaps  was  not  perfectly  legal,  fell  a victim  to  his 
own  imprudent  zeal  for  a party,  and  to  the  violence  of  the  times. 
He  retired  to  his  estate  at  Wilbraham,  near  Cambridge,  where  he 
died  in  1714,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

The  town  of  Hull  has  also  been  distinguished  by  the  births  of 
several  other  persons  of  eminence,  and  gave  the  title  of  earl  to 
Robert  de  Pierpoint,  who  was  created  by  Charles  I.  baron  Pier- 
point,  viscount  Newark,  and  earl  of  Kingston.  The  family  of 
the  Pierpoints,  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  came  with  the  conqueror 
into  England,  where  they  have  always  been  famed  for  their  loy- 
alty. Evelin  de  Pierpoint,  earl  of  Kingston  was  created  duke  of 
Kingston,  by  George  I.  but  in  the  year  1773,  this  title  became 
extinct. 

The  environs  of  Hull  presenting  for  several  miles,  all  around^ 
a low  and  uniform  level,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  wood,  except 
a few  trees  thinly  scattered,  have  a naked  and  unpicturesque  ap- 
pearance; nor  is  there  any  where  near  the  town  an  agreeable 
promenade,  every  place  being  bleak  and  unsheltered,  and  without 
the  least  elevation  or  variety  of  surface.  The  Humber,  which  is 
from  two,  to  nearly  three  miles  in  breadth,  is  indeed  a grand  fea- 
ture of  nature  ; and  the  vessels  constantly  sailing  on  its  bosom, 
with  the  distant  towns  and  villages  on  its  Yorkshire  and  Lin- 
colnshire shores,  contribute  in  some  measure  to  enliven  the  other- 
wise dreary  and  unvaried  scenery.  One  of  the  great  defects 
in  the  landscape  around  Hull,  is  the  want  of  plantations,  which, 

however 
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liowever  might  be  easily  remedied*.  If  the  banks  of  the  Humber 
were  enlarged  in  breadth,  and  inclosed  on  each  side  by  planta- 
tions judiciously  disposed,  with  openings  at  proper  intervals  for 
prospects  of  the  land  and  tlie  water,  they  might  be  converted  into 
a pleasant  and  magnificent  promenadef 

DRYPOOL  AND  SCULCOATS, 

Though  not  in  the  county  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  yet  from 
their  contiguity,  are  considered  as  part  of  the  town. 

DRYPOOL 

Is  on  the  eastern  or  Holderness  side  of  the  river  Hull.  Its 
population  amounts  to  about  800;  but  it  contains  nothing  re- 
markable. Near  to  this  place  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the  vil- 
lage of  Frismerk,  swallowed  up  some  ages  ago  by  the  inundations 
of  the  Humber. 


SCULCOATESt, 

Is  joined  to  Hull  in  such  a manner  that  their  respective  limits 
cannot  he  distinguished  by  strangers,  and  therefore  it  is  always 
considered  as  a part  of  the  town.  Some  of  the  best  streets  be- 
longing to  Hull,  namely,  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  dock,  are 
in  Sculcoates,  and  a part  of  the  dock  itself  is  within  this  parish. 
The  town  of  Sculcoates,  consisting  chiefly  of  these  streets,  and 
Wincolmlee,  has  been  already  included  in  the  general  description 

of 

* It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  the  high  value  ofland  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  a large  and  commercial  town  like  Hull,  is  a considerable  obstacle  to 
planting. 

t There  are  no  buildings  contiguous  to  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Hull,  below  Drypool  ; but  there  are  many  on  the  western  side 
towards  Hessle,  extending  to  a considerable  distance. 

t Vulgarly  called  Scowscolts. 
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of  Hull.  The  parish  church  of  Sculcoates,  which  appears  to  have 
been  very  ancient,  was  by  the  corroding  hand  of  time  reduced  to 
such  a decayed  condition,  that  in  the  years  1760,  and  1761,  it 
was  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  It  is  now  wholly  of  brick ; but  the 
inside  is  fitted  up  in  a commodious  manner,  and  has  a neat  and 
uniform  appearance.  One  of  its  chief  ornaments  is  a beautiful 
font  of  grey  marble  curiously  variegated,  and  of  an  oval  form, 
placed  upon  a square  pedestal  of  black  marble,  adorned  at  the  four 
angles  with  slender  columns  of  white  marble.  The  altar  table  is 
also  of  marble.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hull  have  been  buried 
in  this  church. 

Sculcoates  can  boast  of  a higher  antiquity  than  Hull,  being 
mentioned  in  Doomsday  book  as  one  of  the  lordships  of  Ralph  de 
Mortimer,  who  was  one  of  the  fortunate  adventurers  that  accom- 
panied the  conqueror  from  Normandy,  and  was  lord  of  several 
manors  hereabouts.  In  the  year  1378,  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  first  earl  of  Suffolk  of  that  family,  who 
then  granted  it  to  the  Carthusian  priory  of  St.  Michael,  which  he 
had  founded  at  Hull.  After  the  dissolution  of  this  monastery, 
the  manor  of  Sculcoates  appears  to  have  continued  annexed  to  the 
crown,  till  the  fourth  year  of  Philip  and  Mary,  when  it  was  sold 
to  Sir  Henry  Gate,  knt.  and  Thomas  Dalton,  alderman  of  Hull, 
after  which  it  passed  through  various  hands,  and  was  divided  and 
subdivided  by  successive  sales  and  partions. 

COTTINGHAM 

Is  a pleasant,  healthful,  well  built  and  populous  village,  situ- 
ated below  the  eastern  edge  of  tiie  Wolds,  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles  nearly  north-west  from  Hull,  and  six  miles  south  from  Be- 
verley. At  this  village  several  of  the  opulent  merchants  of  Hull 
have  country  seats,  with  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  laid  out 
in  an  elegant  style.  Here  are  also  many  gardeners,  who  carry 
their  produce  chiefly  to  Hull,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  supply 
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of  that  market  with  vegetables.  The  whole  town  and  its  vicinity 
indeed  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a well  cultivated  garden.  The 
church  is  spacious  and  handsome,  with  a stately  tower  or  steeple 
rising  from  the  centre:  the  inside  is  commodious  and  well  lighted, 
and  the  walls  are  adorned  with  several  elegant  monuments,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Bin’tons  of  Hotham.  All  the  tithes  great  and 
small  belong  to  the  see  of  Chester;  and  the  bisliop  of  Chester  has 

I the  presentation  to  the  vicarage. 

I In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  a monastery  of  canons,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Augustine,  was  founded  at  Cottingham,  by  Thomas  lord 
Wake;  but  it  was  soon  after  removed  to  Haltemprice,  a hamlet 
about  a mile  to  the  southward.*  No  part  of  this  mona.stery  is  now 
left  standing ; but  its  site  is  occupied  by  a farm-house,  and  is  the 
property  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Ellerkers  of  Risby. 

Castle  hill,  on  which,  in  the  feudal  times,  stood  Baynard  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  lords  Wake  of  Cottingham,  is  situated  on  the  -svest 
side  of  the  town,  at  the  end  of  the  North-gate.  The  castle  has 
been  surrounded  by  a double  ditch,  over  which,  towards  the  south, 
were  two  draw-bridges,  affording  the  only  passage  by  which  it  was 
accessible.  The  vallum  or  rampart  without  the  inner  ditcli  is 
very  high;  and  the  space  within,  wlieve  the  castle  stood,  contains 
an  area  of  nearly  two  acres.  In  the  year  1541,  this  magnificent 
castle  which  had,  for  some  ages,  been  an  ornament  to  the  country, 
was  accidentally  burned  to  the  ground,  and  was  never  rebuilt:  at 
present  no  remains  of  it  are  to  be  seen.  A fine  gothic  building, 
belonging  to  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.  member  of  parliament,  an 
opulent  merchant  and  banker  at  Hull,  now  bears  the  name  of  Cot- 
tingham Castle.  It  is  situated  about  a mile  to  the  westward  of 
llie  town,  on  the  acclivity  of  the  hills,  and  commands  a most 
pleasing  view  of  the  river  Humber,  and  the  town  of  Hull.  In  a 
valley  to  the  nortliward  of  Mr.  Tlioinpson^s  estate,  in  the  parisli 
of  Cottingham,  in  a field  belonging  to  Nicholas  Sjkes,  Esq.  are 
several  intermitting  springs,  from  which  very  large  quantities  of 
water  issue  once  in  two  or  tliree  years. 
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About  forty  years  ago  the  mansion  of  tlie  Ellerkers,  at  Risby, 
was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  park  at  Risby,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  East  Riding,  is  now  occupied  by 
a farmer. 

Hull  bank-house,  many  years  the  residence  of  the  Burton  fa- 
- mily,  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Hull,  within  little  more 
than  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  road,  between  Hull  and  Beverley. 
The  house  is  a handsome  stone  building,  and  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  road,  through  a long  and  broad  avenue  of  lofty 
trees.*  It  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  Hull, 
and  in  the  parish  of  Cottingham;  as  are  also  the  villages  of 
Dunswell  and  Newland,  through  which  the  road  passes.  About 
half  a century  ago,  a great  part  of  the  low  country  between  Hull 
and  Beverley,  was  covered  w ith  water  in  the  winter,  but  now  they 
are  well  drained,  and  become  very  valuable. 

Cottingham  was  formerly  tlie  lordship  and  seat  of  the  Estote- 
villes,  or  Stutevilles.  William  de  Stuteville,  being  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire,  entertained  king  John  at  his  house  in  this  town,  and 
obtained  his  licence  to  fortify  it.  Through  default  of  male  issue, 
it  passed  from  the  Stutevilles  to  the  family  of  Wake,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Hugh  de  Wake  with  the  heiress.  In  the  12th  year  of 
Edward  II.  Thomas  lord  Wake  obtained  a grant  from  that  prince 
to  hold  a weekly  market  at  Cottingham,  which  has  long  been  dis- 
co-ntinued;  and  in  the  1st  year  of  Edward  III.  he  procured  a royal 
licence  to  fortify  his  manor-house,  and  convert  it  into  a castle.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  lord  Wake  of  Cottingham  dying 
without  male  issue,  his  three  daughters  were  married  to  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  earl  Powis,  so  that  his 
large  estate  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  made  three  distinct 
manors,  under  the  denominations  of  Cottingham  Richmond,  Cot- 
tingbam  Westmoreland,  and  Cottingham  Powis,  by  which  they 
are  yet  distinguished,  although  they  have  since  that  time  been  in 
the  hands  of  several  different  families. 

COUNTY 

* Here  is  almost  the  first  appearance  of  trees,  there  being  scarcely  any 
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COUNTY  OF  KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 

The  villages  within  the  county  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  are 
Hessle,  Aniaby,  Kirk  Ella,  West  Elia,  Swanland,  and  North 
Ferriby. 

HASSEL,  OR  HESSLE. 

The  manor  of  Hessle  was  pari  of  the  possessions  of  the  Estote- 
villes,  or  Stutevilles,  and  a member  of  the  lordship  of  Cottingham, 
with  which  it  passed  to  the  lord  Wakes;  but  after  that  family  be- 
came extinct,  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  a great  number  of 
different  possessors.  This  village  is  situated  near  the  Humber, 
between  four  and  five  miles  westward  from  Hull.  It  is  greatly  im- 
proved within  these  late  years;  and  ship-building  is  at  present 
carried  on  at  Hessle  Cliff  to  a very  considerable  extent.  There  is 
an  ancient  ferry  from  Hessle  to  Barton,  in  Lincolnshire,  across  the 
Humber,  where  boats  pass  every  day  about  the  time  of  high  water. 
A little  to  the  westward  of  Hessle,  is  Hesslewood  House,  a hand- 
some mansion  belonging  to  Joseph  Robinson  Pease,  Esq.  an  emi- 
nent banker  at  Hull.  From  this  house  is  a very  fine  view  of  the 
Humber,  but  less  extensive  than  that  from  the  houses  of  Mr.  Bark- 
worth,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  others,  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  vicars  of  Hessle,  as  vicars  of  Hessle-cum-Hull,  claimed 
various  ecclesiastical  rights  in  the  town  of  Hull  till  the  year  1661, 
when  Trinity  Church  was  separated  from  Hessle,  and  was  con- 
stituted a distinct  parish,  by  an  act  of  parliament.  The  Rev. 
Timothy  Raikes,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  family  of  Raikes  of 
Hull,  London,  and  Gloucester,  was  vicar  of  Hessle,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century.* 

From  Hessle  a turnpike  road  leads  northward  to  Beverley,  and 
another  extremely  pleasant  road,  from  which  are  many  views  of 
the  Humber  and  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  runs  westward  through 

the 
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the  villages  of  North  Ferrihy  and  Melton,  around  the  foot  of  tlie  | 
hills  to  South  and  North  Cave.  I 

NORTH  FERRIBY 

Is  an  ancient  village,  ahput  three  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Hessle,  and  nearly  opposite  to  South  Ferrihy,  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  Danes  are  said  to  have  landed  at  North  Ferrihy,  and  to  have 
burned  down  the  ancient  church,  hut  in  which  of  their  invasions 
this  happened,  is  a matter  not  distinctly  ascertained.*  All  the 
time  of  the  Doomsday  survey,  this  lordship  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  of  the  Mortimers,  who  came  from  Normandy  with  the 
Conqueror.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  belonged  to  the  fa- 
mous William  de  la  Pole,  and  at  his  death  devolved  on  his  son 
Michael,  who  was  created  earl  of  Suffolk,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

It  afterwards  passed  through  the  hands  of  different  families ; and 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Robert  Bacon  had  a handsome  seat  at  ; 
this  place,  and  possessed  considerable  estates  both  here  and  in 
Hessle  and  Swanland,  This  gentleman,  who  was  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic, being  with  his  brother  and  three  of  his  sons  in  the  royal 
army  at  the  siege  of  Hull,  his  estates  were  confiscated,  and  his 
whole  property  seized  on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign. 

North  Ferriby  was  formerly  famous  for  a magnificent  priory  of 
the  knights  templars,  founded  about  A.  D.  1200,  by  the  lord 
Eustace  Bromflect  de  Vessi.f  After  the  suppression  of  that  order 
it  was  changed  into  a priory  of  Augustines.  j At  the  general  dis- 
solution it  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  religious  houses,  and  no  re- 
mains of  it  are  now  to  be  seen.  The  church  o(St.  Mary,  in  Hull, 
was  dependent  on  this  priory. 

The  cliurch  of  North  Ferriby,  when  burned  by  the  Danes,  was 

probably 

» For  remarks  on  t}ie  different  Danish  armaments  that  entered  the  Humber  • 
in  the  vears  867,  1013,  and  1069,  see  the  note  at  the  article  Hedon,  in  this 
work. 

f This  family  took  its  name  from  tlie  village  of  Bromfleet,  nearly  opposite 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Trent. 

^ Burton’s  Monasticon,  p 56. 
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j^robably  in  a little  time  after  rebuilt,  as  the  style  of  architecture 
appears  very  ancient.  The  present  church  indeed  seems  only  to 
be  a part  of  a more  spacious  structure.  It  contains  some  hand- 
some monuments  of  marble,  two  of  wliich  are  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Lillingston  family,  and  one  to  the  memory  of  the  pa- 
rents of  Sir  Henry  Etherington,  Bart. 

North  Ferriby  is  a pleasant  village,  delightfully  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Iiiiis,  and  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Humb(5r,  to 
which  there  is  a gentle  descent,  It  is  adorned  by  the  elegant 
mansions  of  Sir  Henry  Etherington,  Bart.  Robert  Carlile  Broad- 
ley,  Esq.  and  others,  who  are,  or  have  formerly  bee^i,  merchants 
at  Hull. 


SWANLAND 

Is  a village  delightfully  situated,  on  a very  elevated  ground, 
about  a mile  to  the  northward  of  Ferriby,  and  in  the  same  parish. 
At  this  village  formerly  lived  the  ancient  family  of  Haldenby,  in 
a magnificent  house,  of  which  no  remains  are  left.  Swanland  is 
now  ornamented  with  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Porter,  relict  of  John  Por- 
ter, Esq.  merchant  and  alderman  of  Hull.  The  house  is  a neat 
and  commodious  building,  in  a lofty  situation;  and  from  the 
grounds,  by  the  assistance  of  a good  glass,  ships  may  be  seen  on 
their  entrance  into  the  Humber,  at  the  Spurn-point.  The  land- 
scapes seen  from  this  village  are  greatlv  admired  by  strangers  for 
their  beauty,  variety,  and  grandeur.  An  elevated  spot  near  Swan- 
land mill,  commands  a view  of  tlie  mouth  of  the  Trent  and  the 
country  adjacent,  the  whole  course  of  the  Humber  down  to  the 
Spurn  ligiits,  the  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  coasts  of  that  river, 
and  the  low  country  of  Holderness,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
where  the  distant  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  horizon. 


ANLABY 

Is  a well  built  village,  almut  two  miles  northward  from  Hessle*. 

It 


' Hessle  and  Anlaby  are  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  marshy  plain  in 
wliich  Hull  is  sitiuited.  Hessle  is  about  four  miles  and  a half,  and  Anl.  b/ 
fire  miles  from  Hull. 
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It  formerly  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Anlaby^s,  wh® 
derived  their  name  from  the  manor.  In  the  year  1100,  the  heiress 
of  that  house  carried  it  by  marriage  into  the  family  of  Legard, 
which,  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century,  had  resided  here 
ever  since  the  conquest.  At  this  time  the  village  is  adorned 
with  some  elegant  seats. 


KIRK-ELLA,  AND  WEST-ELLA, 

Are  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Swanland,  and  at  nearly 
the  same  distance  north-west  from  Anlaby.  From  the  Doomsday- 
book,  it  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  the  village  of 
Kirk-Eila,  was  a part  of  the  possessions  of  Ralph  de  Mortimer.  In 
this  parish  as  in  well  as  many  others,  the  transmission  of  property 
is  difficult  to  trace ; but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  a great  part  of 
the  lands  in  the  Kirk-EIla,  and  the  hamlet  of  West-Ella,  be- 
longed to  the  lord  Wake  of  Cottingham.  At  present  several 
branches  of  the  ancient  and  famous  mercantile  family  of  Sykes, 
possess  a large  property  in  this  parish. 

Kirk-Eila  and  West-Ella,  are  in  an  elevated  situation  at  the 
distance  of  somewhat  more  than  five  miles  and  a half  to  the  west- 
ward of  Hull ; and  many  parts  of  these  villages  command  delight- 
ful prospects  of  that  town  and  port,  of  the  river  Humber  with 
ships  sailing  in  different  directions,  and  of  the  low  country  of 
Holderness.  Here  as  well  as  at  Ferriby,  &c.  several  of  the 
wealthy  merchants  of  Hull  have  elegant  places  of  resideiice.  At 
the  distance  of  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Kirk-Eila,  on  the 
road  to  south  and  north  Cave,  is  Raywell,  the  seat  of  Daniel 
Sykes,  esq.  a beautiful  retreat  in  a charming  valley,  opening  a 
delightful  view  towards  the  east.  In  the  church  at  Kirk-Eila, 
which  appears  to  be  a very  ancient  structure,  is  a handsome  mo- 
nument erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Joseph  Sykes,  esq. 

6 who 
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•who  is  supposed  to  have  had  more  extensive  dealings  with  the 
nobles  and  merchants  of  Sweden,  than  any  other  person  in 
England. 

At  the  distance  nf  one  mile  to  the  westward  of  Ferriby,  and 
about  nine  in  the  same  direction  from  Hnll,  is  Melton,  a pleasant 
and  handsome  village,  in  the  parish  of  Welton,  in  the  wapentake 
and  liberty  of  Howdenshire.  This  village,  though  without  the  limits 
of  the  county  of  Kiiigston-upon-Hull,  is  the  favourite  residence 
of  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  opulent  town,  among  whom  may 
be  named  B.  Blaydes,  and  J.  Banks,  esqrs.  and  at  Melton-hill  is 
the  seat  of  J.  S.  Williamson,  esq.  ornamented  with  beautiful  plan- 
tations. The  townships  of  Cottingham,  Kirk-Ella,  Swaiiland,  An- 
laby,  Hessle,  Ferriby,  and  Melton,  occupy  a beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque tract  of  country,  adorned  with  a number  of  elegant 
houses,  belonging  to  the  opulent  merchants  of  Hull,  who,  to  bor- 
row the  expression  of  an  eminent  writer,  enjoy  in  these  delightful 
villages  otium  cum  dignitate,”  in  a pure  atmosphere,  free  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  town. 

SOUTH  CAVE, 

South  Cave,  probably  taking  its  name  from  the  hollow  in  wl)ich 
it  is  placed,  is  a small  market  and  post  town  in  the  division  of 
Hunsley  Beacon,  situated  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Wolds,  in  a 
very  pleasant  tract  of  country,  about  three  miles  from  the  river 
Humber,  twelve  miles  and  a half  nearly  west  from  Hull,  nine  miles 
and  a quarter  south-west  from  Beverley,  seven  miles  and  a quarter 
south  from  Market-Weighton,  and  about  twelve  miles  nearly  east 
from  Howden,  The  parish  is  very  extensive,  and  is  under  the  pe- 
culiar jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York.  It  compre- 
hends the  townships  of  South-Cave,  Broomfleet,  Faxfleet,  and 
Osmandyke,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south,  for  a very  considerable 
way,  by  the  Humber.  The  church  is  a plain  and  neat  edifice, 
built,  as  appears  by  an  i.nscription  on  the  inside,  in  the  year  1601, 
VoL.  XVf.  2N  Thoiufs 
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Thomas  Flint,  vicar.  The  market  is  held  every  Monday,  at 
which  a great  quantity  of  corn  is  sold,  and  sent  by  the  Humber 
and  its  branches  to  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  the  other  populous 
towns  of  the  West  Riding,  in  vessels,  which  bring  back  coals^ 
lime,  flag-stones,  free-stone,  and  various  other  articles.  Here  is 
also  a fair,  which  is  very  much  frequented,  and  is  held  every  year 
on  Trinity  Monday,  by  a charter  granted  at  York  by  king  Ed- 
ward I.  on  the  7th  of  May,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  in  the  twenty-second  of  Richard  II.  and  the 
first  of  Henry  IV.  as  appears  by  an  inspeximus”  of  a record 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  dated  31st  of  May,  first  year  of 
Henry  IV.  The  following  is  a translation  of  the  original  charter. 

Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ire- 
land, and  duke  of  Aquitain,  to  all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots^ 
priors,  earls,  barons,  justices,  sheriffs,  provosts,  officers,  and  all 
bailiffs  and  others  his  faithful  subjects,  greeting.  Know  ye  that 
we  have  granted,  and  by  this  our  charter  have  confirmed,  to  our 
beloved  and  faithful  Peter  Dayryll,  that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
may  have  one  market  every  week,  on  Monday,  at  his  manor  of 
South  Cave,  in  the  county  of  York,  and  one  fair  there  every  year> 
for  three  days  to  continue,  to  wit,  on  the  vigil,  on  the  day,  and 
on  the  morrow  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  unless  that  market  and  that 
fair  be  to  the  hurt  of  the  neighbouring  markets  and  fairs.  Where- 
fore we  will,  and  firmly  command  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that  the 
aforesaid  Peter,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  may  have  the  aforesaid 
market  and  fair  at  his  manor  aforesaid,  with  all  liberties  and  free 
customs  to  the  said  market  and  fair  belonging,  except  that  market 
and  fair  be  to  the  hurt  of  the  neighbouring  markets  and  fairs  as 
aforesaid.  Before  these  witnesses  the  Reverend  Fatlier  William 
Archbishop  of  York,  Primate  of  England,  Gilbert  of  Clare,  Earl 
of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  Humphrey  of  Bohun,  Earl  of  Here- 
ford and  Essex,  Henry  Piercy,  Hugh  Le  Despencer,  Marmaduke 
of  Thwenge,  Edwardde  Malo-lacu,  steward  of  our  household,  and 
others.  Given  under  our  hand  at  York,  the  seventh  day  of  May, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  our  reign.^^ 
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This  market  and  fair  now  belong:  to  Henry  B.  Barnard,  Esq. 
who  is  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  place.  There  are  in  South  Cave 
a bailiwick  and  two  manors,  viz.  South  Cave  East-Hall,  other- 
wise Faxfleet,  and  South  Cave  West-Hall,  which  were  formerly 
divided,  and  held  by  the  Harrisons,  Danbys,  Vavasours,  Girling- 
tons,  Washingtons,  Idles,  and  Loyds.  In  the  23d  of  Cliarles  I. 
A.  D.  1647,  John,  earl  of  Bridgewater,  was  lord  of  the  manor  of 
South  Cave  East-Hall.  These  manors,  with  their  several  estates, 
are  all  now  united,  and  belong  to  the  abovementioned  Henry  B. 
Barnard,  esq.  who  is  also  impropriator  of  the  gieat  tithes,  and 
patron  of  the  vicarage.  This  township  was  inclosed  by  virtue  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  year  1785,  when  an  allotment 
of  land  was  given  to  the  vicar  in  lieu  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
tithes:  the  other  tithes,  namely,  the  tithes  of  corn,  hay,  wool, 
and  lamb,  are  paid  in  kind  to  the  impropriator.  The  agistment 
tithe,  by  a decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  confirmed  by  the 
house  of  lords,  belongs  to  the  vicar,  and  is  paid  in  kind. 

By  the  account  taken  in  consequence  of  the  population  act, 
passed  in  the  year  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  South  Cave, 
on  the  22d  of  April,  1801,  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  seven, 
viz.  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  males,  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  females.  By  the  last  census,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants on  the  27th  of  May,  1811,  was  seven  hundred  and  eighteen, 
viz.  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  males,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty -two  females.  Tlie  town  was  then  found  .to  contain  a hundred 
and  seventy  inhabited  houses,  a hundred  and  seventy-seven  fa- 
milies, five  uninhabited  houses,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  families 
employed  in  agriculture,  forty-three  in  trade,  and  eighteen  not  in 
the  two  preceding  classes.* 

% 

CAVE  CASTLE. 

Cave  Castle,  situated  very  near  South  Cave,  in  a small  but  ex- 
tremely pleasant  park,with  very  large  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,&c. 

2 N 2 is 

• North  Cave  is  a considerable  village,  two  miles  from  South  Cave.. 
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is  the  seat  and  principal  residence  of  Henry  B.  Barnard,  esq. 
It  is  surrounded  by  very  extensive  plantations,  all  planted  by  the 
present  owner,  and  commands  many  fine  views,  particularly  of 
that  grand  sestuary  or  arm  of  the  sea,  the  Humber,  with  the  vessels 
passing  and  repassing,  and  the  'Lincolnshire  coast  well  wooded, 
with  its  villages  and  churches  rising  beyond  that  large  river,  in 
picturesque  beauty.  The  point  is  also  distinctly  seen,  where  the 
two  rivers  Ouse  and  Trent  meet  almost  at  right  angles,  and,  by 
their  junction,  form  the  Humber.  The  mansion-house  of  Cave 
Castle  is  a large  and  noble  structure,  ornamented  with  a number  of 
turrets,  battlements,  buttresses,  &c.  &c.  which  give  it  an  air  of 
magnificence.  The  embellishments  of  the  interior  correspond  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  exterior.  It  contains  many  spacious  and  ele- 
gant apartments,  with  a very  select  and  valuable  collection  of 
pictures,  by  the  best  masters.  Among  these  is  a portrait  of  the 
late  celebrated  general  George  Washington,  the  American  hero, 
whose  great  grandfather,  John  Washington,  lived  here,  and  pos- 
sessed part  of  the  estate,  but  emigrated  from  hence  to  America 
about  the  year  1657,*  and  settled  at  Bridges  Creek,  in  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  in  Virginia,  where  the  family  have  ever  since 
remained.* 

MARKET  WEIGHTON. 

This  is  a small  market  town  situated  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
Wolds,  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  to  the  north  of  South  Cave, 
ten  miles  distant  from  Beverley,  and  eighteen  from  York,  being- 
in  the  road  between  the  two  latter  places.  The  market  is  on 
Wednesday,  and  here  are  two  fairs,  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  25th 
of  September,  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep,  but  noted  for 
the  latter.  By  the  returns  made  in  the  year  1801,  the  population 
was  stated  at  1183  inhabitants.  The  trade  of  this  town  and 
neighbourhood,  is  considerably  increased  by  means  of  a navigable 

canal 

^ Marshal’s  Life  of  Washington,  Vol.  V.  p.  843,  margin,  note. 
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cnal  1 0 the  Humber.  Market  Weigblon  is  on  ll»e  wliole  an 
improving  town ; the  air  is  healthful,  and  the  roads  are  good. 
The  church  contains  nothing  remarkable.  Here  is  a inethodist, 
and  also  an  independent  chapel. 

Market  Weighton  had,  by  all  our  antiquaries,  been  considered 
as  the  Roman  Delgovitia*  till  Drake  assigned  that  station  to 
Londesburgh,  or  Londesbrough,  about  two  miles  and  a half  farther 
to  the  north,  and  his  opinion  is  supported  by  a great  appearance 
of  probability.  He  observes  that  no  remains  of  antiquity  can  be 
found  at  Weighton,  to  denote  that  it  has  ever  been  a Roman 
stationf . Near  the  town  indeed,  there  are  many  tumuli,  or  bar- 
rows  ; but  these  appear  to  be  Danish,  rather  than  Roman  monu- 
ments, and  afford  reason  to  believe,  that  this  place  has  been  the 
theatre  of  a bloody  action  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  of 
whicli  no  account  is  preserved  in  history. 

''  The  stranger  shall  come,  and  build  here,  and  remove  the 
heaped  up  earth:  a half  worn  sword  shall  rise  before  Iiim;  and 
bending  over  it  he  will  say  “ These  are  the  arms  of  cliiefs  of  old  ; 
but  their  names  are  not  in  song.^^ — Ossian. — 

These  tumuli  contain  human  bones,  and  the  remains  of  ancient 
armour.  Roman  coins  also  have  been  found  in  the  inclosure ; 
but  how  they  came  there,  is  unknown.  Supposing,  however,  that 
Delgovitia  was  situated  at  Londesbrough,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Romans  at  that  station  might  have  outposts  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Weighton.  But  nothing  can  be  proved  from 
the  finding  of  Roman  coins,  which  were  tilings  of  easy  carriage, 
and  have  often  been  met  with  where  there  is  not  the  least  proba- 
bility that  the  Romans  ever  had  any  station|. 

2N3  GODMANHAM 

♦ See  Camden,  p.  742,  Gibson’s  Edit. 

t Drake’s  Eboracum,  p.  31. 

X It  is  evident  that  the  Homans,  during  tlieir  long  possession  of  this  coun- 
try, must  have  been  spread  into  every  part  as  agriculturists,  &c.  This  will 
consequently  account  for  llie  dispersion  of  llieir  coins,  and  olher  things  of 
light  carriage. 
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GODMANHAM 

Is  a small  village,  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  north-east  of 
Market  Weigh  ton,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  lowest  acclivity  of 
the  Wolds.  Here  was  the  famous  place  of  idol  worship,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Coifi,  the  high  priest  of  the  pagan  religion  at 
York,  when  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  was  converted  to 
Christianity*.  The  present  name  is  so  little  altered  from  that  of 
Godmondingaham,  by  which  it  is  called  in  Bedels  Ecclesiastical 
History,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  same  place. 
The  venerable  historian,  indeed,  has  fallen  into  an  obvious  choro- 
graphical  error,  in  describing  the  situation  as  not  far  from  York; 
and  near  the  Derwent ; for  it  is  scarcely  less  than  eighteen  miles 
from  the  former,  and  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  latterf . But  Mr.  Burton  excuses  this  mistake  in  regard  to ' 
distance,  by  observing,  that  Bede  living  a close  monastic  life  in 
his  ceil,  wrote  of  places  which  he  had  never  seen,  and  that  he 
would  naturally  describe  the  site  of  this  temple  of  idols,  with 
respect  to  the  nearest  and  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  country, 
which  were  certainly  the  city  of  York,  and  the  river  Derwent  j. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  with  regard  to  distance,  magnitude, 
and  many  other  circumstances  and  qualities  of  a similar  nature, 
it  is  not  unusual  with  historians  to  indulge  in  an  unwarrantable 
latitude  of  expression.  The  ancient  name  Godmondingaham, 
however,  does  not  properly  indicate  such  a structure  as  is  gene- 
rally understood  by  the  word  temple,  but  rather  Deorum  septa,^^ 
an  inclosure  of  Gods ; and  Bede  himself  iqjerprets  it  not tem- 
plum,^^  but  idolorura  locus,”  a place  of  Idols.  Burton  thinks 
that  this  expression  might  allude  as  well  to  Roman,  as  to  Saxon 

idols ; 

* Bede’s  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  2.  Cap.  13,  and  14. 

t Mr.  Drake  himself  is  guiltj  of  a mistake  in  making  Godmanham  no 
snore  than  sixteen  miles  from  York,  and  eight  miles  from  the  Derwent, 
Ehor.  B.  first  chap.  II.  p.  31. 

^ Burton’s  Itiner.  y.  63. 
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idols ; but  Drake,  as  well  as  Dr.  Gibson,  considers  this  interpre- 
tation as  somewhat  too  far  strained,  and  agrees  in  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  not  a temple  either  of  Roman  worship,  or  construc- 
tion ; but  a place  dedicated  to  the  Saxon  idolatry,  and  inclosed 
with  a hedge  instead  of  w^alls*.  Drake  considers  it  as  extremely 
probable  that  the  churh  at  Godmanham,  stands  on  tbe  site  of  tins 
cel^rated  place  of  idol  worship. 

LONDESBROUGH. 

The  village  of  Londesburgh,  or  Londesbrough,  is  nearly  three 
miles  to  the  north  of  Market  Weighton,  and  is  in  all  probability 
the  ancient  Delgovitia.  This  appears  to  have  been  first  dis- 
covered, or  at  least  first  announced  to  the  world,  by  the  cele- 
brated historian  of  York,  and  various  circumstances  concur  to 
give  weight  to  his  opinion.  The  Roman  road  from  Brough,  is 
continued  in  a direct  line  to  Londesbrough  park,  and  without  men- 
tioning the  Roman  coins,  a great  many  repositories  of  the  dead 
have  been  discovered  in  digging  in  different  parts  of  the  village, 
tlie  park,  and  the  gardens.  The  bones  were  found  to  lie  in  pure 
clean  chalk,  seven,  eight,  or  more  bodies  together,  side  by  side, 
very  fresh  and  entire,  though  in  some  places  not  above  twenty,  or 
twenty-two  inches  below  the  surfacef.  These  circumstances 
seem  to  indicate  a Roman  station  ; and  it  could  be  no  otlier  than 
Delgovitia,  which,  according  to  the  distances  marked  in  the  Iti- 
nerary of  Antoninus,  must  have  been  somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood t. 

Londesbrough  was  for  several  centuries  one  of  the  seats  of  tlie 
ancient  and  famous  family  of  the  Cliffords.  In  the  early  j)art 

2 N 4 of 


* Gibson’s  notes  on  Camden,  p,  7 12,  &c.  Drake’s  F.boracnm,  p.  33.  fol. 
t Drake’s  Ebor.  p.  32. 

+ Tt  is  to  be  observed  that  the  distances  in  (be  firtt  Iter,  agree  as  well  with 
Londesbrougb,  as  Weighton. 
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of  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir  Francis  Clifford  of  Londesbrou^h, 
succeeded  his  brother  George  in  the  earldom  of  Cumberland. 
His  son  Henry,  was  the  fifth  and  last  earl  of  that  family.  The 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  that  nobleman  was  married  to  the 
earl  of  Cork,  from  whom  his  grace,  the  present  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, who  possesses  this  estate,  is  descended. 

The  mansion  at  Londesbrough,  is  very  pleasantly  situated, 
being  surrounded  with  a variety  of  charming  landscapes,  and 
commanding  beautiful  prospects.  It  also  contains  several  noble 
and  spacious  apartments;  but  as  the  late  duke  of  Devonshire 
had  not  for  many  years  made  it  his  residence,  no  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  its  decoration. 

The  other  places  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mai-ket  Weighton,  are  these. 

HOUGHTON, 

About  six  miles 'to  the  south,  the  seat  of  Philip  Langdale,  esq^ 
in  a sheltered  situation  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Wolds : the 
house  is  handsome,  and  the  pleasure  grounds  are  agreeable. 

EVERINGHAM, 

The  seat  of  Maxwell  Constable,  esq.  is  five  miles  west  from 
Market  Weighton,  and  about  six  miles  nearly  south  from  Pock- 
lington.  The  mansion  is  a large  and  lofty  building  of  brick,  of 
modern  erection,  with  three  fronts,  towards  the  east,  the  south, 
and  the  west,  the  two  former  facing  the  park,  which  is  of  a very 
considerable  extent.*  The  country  all  around  being  perfectly  flat, 
the  house  can  have  no  prospect,  except  from  the  upper  stories, 

which 

* In  this  district,  between  Market  Weighton  and  Howden,  the  gentlemen’s 
houses  are  all  built  of  biick. 
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which  command  views  of  the  western  edge  of  the  Wolds,  as  well 
as  over  the  levels  towards  York  and  Howden.  On  the  north 
side,  however,  art  has  created  a landscape  which  nature  had  de- 
nied. Between  the  house  and  the  gardens  is  a fine  canal,  resem- 
bling a natural  river,  with  an  island  of  considerable  extent  in  the 
middle,  dividing  it  into  two  branches,  over  which  are  two  wooden 
bridges,  the  whole  producing  a pleasing  effect.  Near  the  entrance 
into  the  gardens  is  a Saxon  font,  which  was  formerly  in  the  parish 
church.  This  venerable  piece  of  antiquity  is  of  a circular  form, 
and  rudely  carved  on  the  outside  with  uncouth  figures  of  animals, 
&c.  In  the  house  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  king  Charles  I.  on 
horseback,  by  Vandyke,  full  size,  and  valued  by  connoisseurs  at 
a thousand  guineas. 


HOLME,  ON  SPALDING  MOOR. 

Five  miles  south-west  from  Market-Weighton,  and  in  the  road 
from  that  town  to  Howden,  is  the  seat  of  the  Honourable  William 
Stourton,  son  of  lord  Stourton.  This  village  is  remarkable  for 
a hill  which  appears  to  be  scarcely  less  than  forty  yards  in  per- 
pendicular height,  by  an  easy  ascent  from  an  almost  circular  base, 
in  the  middle  of  that  vast  level  which  stretches  from  the  Wolds  to 
the  Ouse;  and  even  extends  far  beyond  that  river  into  the  West- 
Riding.  From  the  summit  is  seen  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
flat  country,  in  which  Howden  church  and  the  cathedral  of  York 
are  prominent  objects : towards  the  east  the  view  is  beautifully 
terminated  by  the  Wolds  stretching  in  a long  line  from  north  to 
s#uth.  The  seat  of  the  Honourable  William  Stourton  is  a large 
building  of  brick,  erected  at  different  periods : and  his  plantations 
and  grounds  extend  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  But  this  place  having 
only  been  recently  made  a family  residence,  after  having  been  neg- 
lected for  several  years,  it  yet  wants  many  embellishments  of  which 
Nature  has  rendered  it  susceptible.  By  a judicious  disposition  of 
plantations  and  walks  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  with 

openings 
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openings  at  proper  intervals,  commanding  views  of  the  country, 
it  would  be  easy  to  form,  at  no  very  great  expense,  a range  of 
pleasure-grounds,  wiiich,  in  magnificence  and  picturesque  beauty, 
not  many  places  in  England  could  excel. 

This  estate  was,  during  the  space  of  several  centuries,  possessed 
by  the  Constables  of  Flambrough,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by 
the  celebrated  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  one  of  the  bravest  gene- 
rals of  king  Charles  I.  and  his  steady  adherent  in  all  his  misfor- 
tunes. Sir  Marmaduke  having  distinguished  himself  by  his  loy- 
alty to  his  sovereign,  and  by  his  military  talents  during  the  civil 
war,  was,  after  the  restoration,  created  a peer,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Langdale.*  On  the  death  of  the  last  lord  Langdale,  the 
male  line  of  the  family  became  extinct,  and  the  estate  devolved 
on  his  lordship^s  daughter  and  heiress  the  consort  of  the  right 
honourable  Charles  lord  Stourton,  whose  son,  the  honourable 
William  Stourton,  now  makes  the  manor-house  his  residence. 

The  very  reverend  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  resides  here  in 
a handsome  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  northern  side,  in  a 
retired  situation,  amidst  verdant  pleasure-grounds,  and  groves  of 
thriving  trees,  composing  an  agreeable  rural  retreat. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Torre’s  MSS.  that  the  church  of  Holme  upon 
Spalding  Moor  was  a rectory,  the  patrons  of  which,  from  A.  D.  1299, 
were  Sir  William  Constable,  of  Flambrough,  and  his  descendants. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Robert  Constable  being  at- 
tainted of  high  treason,  this  rectory  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  :f 
and  it  continued,  except  for  a short  interval,  to  be  the  property 
of  the  crown,  from  the  year  1537  to  1613  inclusive.  The  patro- 
nage, soon  after  this  last-mentioned  date,  was  vested  in  the  master 
and  fellows  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  and  it  remains  in 
their  possession  at  the  present  time.  The  very  reverend  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough  is  the  present  rector. 

This 

* Some  of  the  military  performances  of  this  able  commander  will  be  raen- 
fioned  under  the  article  Pontefract. 

t See  article  Hull,  in  this  work. 
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1 This  parish  church  had  the  title  of  All  Saints,  which  it  retained 
i in  the  year  1433;*  but  the  annual  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the 
i’  present  church  is  now,  and  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  kept 
on  the  29th  of  August,  if  that  day  fall  on  Sunday,  and  if  not,  on 
! the  Sundr.y  following.  The  29th  of  August  is  the  day  on  which 
i John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded ; and  it  is  now  the  prevailing  opi- 
C nion  that  he  is  the  saint  to  whom  the  present  church  was  dedi- 
i cated. 

( Besides  the  parish  church,  there  was  a chapel  at  Holme  called 
^ the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  and,  in  all  probability,  dedicated  to 

ithat  saint.  In  this  chapel  was  founded  a chantry  by  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Constable,  of  Flambrough,  A.  D.  1349;  and  he  and  his 
descendants  presented  cantarists,  or  chaplains  to  it,  until  the  year 
1532  inclusive.  Sir  Marmaduke  granted  to  John  Champneys, 
the  first  chaplain,  and  his  successors  for  ever,  one  messuage,  sixty 
acres  of  land,  and  one  acre  of  meadow,  in  the  town  and  territories 
of  Holme,  for  them  to  celebrate  divine  services  for  ever  in  the  said 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  for  the  good  estate  of  the  said  Sir  Marma- 
duke, his  wife  Joan,  and  William  de  la  Zouch,  archbishop  of 
York,  while  living,  and  for  their  souls  after  death. A mes- 
suage, in  all  probability  that  which  is  mentioned  in  this  endow- 
ment, is  known  at  this  day  by  the  name  of  Chapel-house ; and  the 
small  ascent  on  which  it  stands  is  called  Chapel-hill. 

The  village  of  Holme  is  situated  in  the  plain  below  ; hut  the 
I church  stands  on  the  lofty  summit  of  the  hill,  and  was  perhaps 
i|  placed  there  to  serve  as  a landmark  to  travellers  in  crossing  those 
) extensive  morasses,  with  which  this  part  of  the  country  formerly 
iJ  abounded.  Tradition  has  handed  dowm  an  account  which  may 
t\  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ancient  state  of  this  district.  On  the 
II  edge  of  Spalding-moor  was  a cell,  founded  either  by  one  of  the 
1 1 Vavasours  of  Spaldington,  or  of  the  Constables  of  Holme,  for  two 

monks, 

• John  Constable,  of  Holme,  gentleman,  by  his  Will,  dated  on  Mond.ay 
before  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  A.  D.  1377,  directs  his  body  to  be 
laid  in  the  parish  church  of  .All  Saints  at  Holme. — Jerre. 
t Torre’s  MSS. 
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monks,  whose  employment  was  to  guide  travellers  over’  these 
dreary  wastes  : while  one  of  them  acted  as  conductor^,  the  other 
implored,  by  prayer,  the  protection  of  Heaven  for  those  that  were 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  road ; and  these  offices  they  alter- 
nately performed.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  establish- 
ment was  at  Welham-bridge,  on  the  little  river  Foulness,  about 
four  miles  from  Holme,  and  three  miles  from  Howden,  and  in  the 
present  road  between  these  two  places.  Some,  however,  think 
it  more  probable  that  the  cell  was  at  Monk-farm,  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Barnard  Clarkson,  of  Holme-house.  The  situations  are 
equally  fit  for  the  purpose,  being  both  on  the  edge  of  the  moor ; 
and  the  name^of  Monk-farm,  as  well  as  the  site  of  a small  building 
moated  round,  seems  to  favor  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  place 
of  the  cell  in  question ; or  perhaps  there  may  have  been  two  or 
more  establishments  of  this  nature,  a circumstance  which  does  not 
appear  improbable.*  At  present,  indeed,  when  these  extensive 
wastes  are  well  drained,  inclosed,  and  cultivated,  overspread 
with  well  built  farm-houses,  and  crossed  by  excellent  turnpike- 
roads  from  Howden  to  Market-Weighton,  and  from  Howden  to 
Cave,  a stranger  can  scarcely  conceive  how  any  danger  could 
ever  be  apprehended  in  travelling  through  such  a district.f  But 
there  are  persons  yet  living,  who  can  remember  the  time  when 
any  one  unacquainted  with  the  country,  would  have  found  it  both 
a difficult  and  dangerous  attempt  in  foggy  or  stormy  weather,  to 
cross  the  common  without  a conductor,  t 


|l 
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* The  reader  may  perhaps  have  heard  of  a similar  establishment  for  guiding 
travellers  over  the  Alps;  and  he  will  recollect  what  has  been  said  concerning 
the  hospital  at  Flixton,  near  Hummanby,  &c. 

t The  act  of  parliament  for  the  inclosure  of  Holme  was  obtained  in  the  year 
1773. 

J A statement  of  the  rate  of  mortality,  proportioned  to  population,  in  this 
flat  and  moorish  tract  of  country  before  the  inclosures,  would  be  extremely 
ittterestings  as  it  would  tend  to  shew  the  effects  of  drainage  and  cultivation  on 
the  atmosphere.  But  unfortunately,  no  documents  of  that  kind  have  been 

preserved. 
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1>0CKLINGT0N. 

j Is  a small  market  town,  situated  in  the  level  country,  about 
j two  miles  from  the  western  edge  of  the  Wolds,  and  twelve  miles 
I and  a half  to  the  east  of  York.  It  contains  about  1,600  iiihabit- 
! ants.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  four  annual  fairs, 
j viz.  on  the  7th  of  March,  6th  of  May,  5th  of  August,  and  8th  of 
I November. 

At  Waplington,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Pocklington,  is  a 
\ handsome  seat  belonging  to  Thomas  Charterton  Esq.  and  about 
I four  miles  and  a half  to  the  eastward,  is  Warter  Hall,  which  has 
^ long  been  the  residence  of  the  honourable  family  of  the  Penning- 
i tons.  Baronets.  At  Waiter  there  was  formerly  a priory  of  Au- 
; gustines,  founded  by  Geoffrey  Fitz  Pain,  A.  D.  1132.  About 
^ tlie  time  of  the  dissolution,  it  was  the  residence  of  a prior  and 
i ten  canons;  and  its  revenue  amounted  to  1431.  7s.  8d.  according 
r to  Dugdalc's  account,  or  2211.  3s.  lOd.  by  Speed^s  valuation.* 

MELBURN, 

About  five  miles  south-west  from  Pocklington,  and  twelve  miles 
south-east  from  York,  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Vavasour,  Baronet. 
The  mansion  is  situated  in  the  flat  country,  extending  westward 

from 

f preserved.  At  present,  however,  the  parish  of  Holme,  though  almost  in  the 
centre  of  these  moors,  appears  to  be  as  healthful  as  most  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  proportion  of  deaths  being  annually  about  one  in  54  or  .55.  The 
population  in  1801,  was  1024;  and  in  1811,  about  1122,  During  the  last 
three  years,  the  whole  number  of  births  was  127,  of  burials  60,  and  of  mar- 
riages 22.  In  the  year  1811,  no  fewer  than  23  marriages  took  place  before 
the  28th  of  November!  an , astonishing  increase.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  about  the  year  1804,  no  fewer  tlian  75  persons  emigrated  from  this  parivli 
to  America.  All  of  them,  except  one  person,  were  living  in  1811. 

• Burton's  Monast.  p.  331 — 384. 
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from  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  on  a gently  rising  ground,  in  a fine 
park,  ornamented  with  luxuriant  plantations,  displaying  a variety 
of  foliage.  The  house  is  a handsome  brick  edifice,  and  the  up- 
permost story  of  the  eastern  front,  commands  agreeable  views  of 
the  western  acclivities  of  the  Wolds,  and  Holme-hill  on  Spalding 
moor,  with  the  church  on  its  summit ; but  on  the  western  side  of 
the  house,  the  prospects  are  impeded  by  plantations,* 

STAMFORD  BRIDGE, 

Eight  miles  northwest  from  Pocklington,  and  seven  miles  and 
a half  north-east  from  York,  is  supposed  by  Drake  to  be  the  an- 
cient Derventio,  although  Camden  fixes  that  Roman  station  at 
Aldby,  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  northward. f Both  those 
places  are  situated  on  the  Derwent,  Aldby  on  the  eastern  bank, 
and  Stamford  Bridge  on  both  sides  of  the  river ; and  the  distance 
of  Derventio  from  York,  as  marked  in  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus, 
corresponds  with  either  situation,  t Aldby,  however,  bears  in  its 
name,  which  signifies  an  old  habitation,  an  indelible  mark  of  its 
antiquity  ; and  the  Saxons,  in  giving  it  this  appellation,  shew  it 
to  have  been  a place  of  some  note  before  their  arrival.  Drake 
therefore  supposes,  with  no  small  degree  of  probability,  that  Ald- 
by was  a Roman  villa,  or,  mansion,  built  for  the  residence  of  the 
prefect  of  the  detachment,  constantly  stationed  at  Derventio,  as 
an  out-post,  or  guard,  to  the  city  of  York,  and  that,  being  after- 
wards converted  into  a royal  palace  by  the  Northumbrian  kings,  it 
was  the  place  where  the  life  of  Edwin  was  attempted  by  an  assas- 
sin, as  already  related,  § At  the  same  time,  he  observes,  that  as 

the 

* Lady  Vavasour  is  a descendant  of  the  Vavasours,  of  Spaldington,  who 
were  a branch  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  the  Vavasours  of 
Itaslewood,  as  will  hereafter  be  more  particularly  noted, 
t Camd.  Erit.  p.  735.  Gibson’s  Edit.  Drake’s  Ebor.  p.  33. 
t Iter.  Antonini  1. 

^ See  the  story  iu  Bede,  lib.  2,  cap,  9. 
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.}  the  only  point  between  Malton  and  the  Ouse,  where  tlie  Derw'ent 
i was  fordable,  was  at  Stainford,  or,  Stamford  Bridge,  and  as  the 
1 Romans  built  no  bridges  over  the  rivers,  but  carefully  guarded 
! the  fords,  the  ancient  Derventio  must  have  been  at  this  place.* 
Stamford  Bridge,  however,  and  its  vicinity,  are  famous  on  ano- 
( ther  account,  and  ought,  by  every  Englishman,  to  be  considered 
as  classic  ground.  For  at  this  place  was  fought,  on  the  23rd  of 
' September  1066,  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  decisive  battles  re- 
! corded  in  our  national  annals.  Tosti,  or  Toston,  the  banished  earl 
i of  Northumberland,  desirous  of  wresting  the  crown  from  his  bro- 
l ther,  Harold  II.  had  persuaded  Harfagar,  king  of  Norway,  to  uii' 
I <lertake  the  conquest  of  England.  The  Norwegian  fleet  sailed 
I up  the  Humber,  and  entering  the  Ouse,  proceeded  as  far  as 
f Riccal,  about  ten  miles  below  York.  Here  the  Norwegian  rno- 
1 narch  and  the  English  rebel  landed  their  forces,  and  ravaged  the 
i country  in  a horrible  manner.  The  earls  Morcar  and  Edwin,  hav- 
I ing  levied  some  troops  in  haste,  attempted  to  stop  their  progress, 
i but  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  almost  their  whole  army ; and 
i the  Norwegians  advancing  to  York,  that  city  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render, f.  Harold,  in  the  mean  while,  made  a rapid  march  from 
: the  south  towards  York,  wljich  the  Norwegians  evacuated  at  his 

i approach,  and  took  a position  at  Stamford  Bridge,  on  the  eastern 
^ bank  of  the  Derwent,  with  their  left  wing  extending  towards  tlie 
* Ouse,  where  their  fleet  lay  ready  to  receive  them  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity. Harold,  expecting  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  was  sensible  that  his  aflairs  would  not  admit 
of  delay,  and  immediately  marclied  from  York  to  attack  them  in 
their  entrenchments.  The  Norwegians  were  so  advantageously 
posted  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  river,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
attack  them  in  any  otlier  point  than  by  the  bridge,  of  which  tliey 
were  masters.  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  Harold,  knowing  the 
necessity  of  coming  immediately  to  action,  ordered  an  assault  to 

be 


* Drake’s  Ebor,  p.  33.  34. 

t This  battle  was  fought  at  Fulford,  near  York.  Drake’s  Ebor.  p,  43 
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be  made  on  the  bridge^  which  the  Norwegians  stoutly  defended, 
but  they  could  not  withstand  the  efforts  of  the  English,  though 
animated  by  the  astonishing  valour  of  one  of  their  own  men,  who 
is  said  to  have  singly  maintained  the  post  against  the  assailants, 
till  he  had  killed  forty  of  them  with  his  own  hand.  The  brave 
Norwegian  at  length  being  slain,  Harold  became  master  of  the 
bridge,  and  passing  his  army  over,  burst  upon  the  enemy’s  camp. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  England  had  ever  before  been  the  theatre 
of  so  bloody  a conflict,  between  two  so  numerous  armies.*  The 
battle  lasted  from  seven  in  the  morning,  till  three  in  the  afternoon ; 
when,  after  one  of  the  most  obstinate  engagements  recorded  in  his- 
tory, the  Norwegians  were  totally  routed.  Harfager,  king  of  Nor- 
way, and  Tosti,  the  rebellious  brother  of  Harold,  were  both  slain, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  their  army  perished.  The  king  of  England, 
whose  presence  was  necessary  in  the  south,  to  oppose  the  invasion 
from  Normandy,  permitted  Olaus,  son  of  Harfager,  to  retire  with  the 
few  troops  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter ; and  twenty  small  ships 
sufficed  to  carry  back  the  remains  of  that  formidable  army,  which 
had  come  in  two  hundred  from  Norway.f  The  booty  taken  by  the 
conquerors  was  very  great,  since  there  was  found  in  the  camp  all 
that  the  Norwegians  had  brought  from  home,  and  all  they  had  ob- 
tained by  plunder  after  their  landing.  Adam  of  Bremen  says, 
that  the  quantity  of  gold  was  so  great,  that  twelve  stout  men  could 
scarcely  carry  it ; but  this  assertion  appears  improbable.  Nor- 
way was  a country  where  the  precious  metals  did  not  abound : in 
consequence,  there  was  little  probability  that  the  Norwegians  should 
bring  much  of  it  from  home,  and  if  we  consider  the  scarcity  of 
gold  in  those  days,  it  appears  equally  improbable,  that  they  sliould 
have  obtained  any  such  quantity  in  Y ork  and  its  vicinity,  which 
had  been  the  limits  of  their  conquests. 

WILBERFOSS 

* Each  consisting  of  60,u00  men.  Rapin  with  Tindall’s  notes,  I.  p.  l40. 

t Ingulph.  p.  69. 

Rapin  says  .500  sail,  which  for  an  array  of  60,000,  would  have  been  only 
1^0  luen  to  each  ship.  1.  p.  140. 
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WILBERFOSS, 

About  five  miles  west  from  Pocklington,  is  only  remarkable  for 
the  site  of  a religious  house,  of  which  nothing  now  remains;  and 
for  having  been  the  ancient  seat  of  <lie  family  of  Wilberfoss,  which 
is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  place,  and  to  have  flourish- 
ed here  ever  since  the  conquest;  till  William  Wilberfoss  esq.  who 
was  born  A.  D.  1710,  sold  the  family  estate  and  the  mansion.  — 
W.  Wilberforce,  esq.M.  P.  forthecounty  ofYork,  so  deservedly  cele<» 
brated  for  his  senatorial  abilities  and  his  extensive  philanthropy,  is 
a descendant  of  this  ancient  and  honorable  family.  Wilberfoss  is 
now  the  property  and  seat  of  R.  Wright,  esq.  Some  remains  of 
the  Romans  have  been  found  in  these  parts.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  1810,  a servant  of  Mr.  Agar  ploughing  in  a field  near  Lang- 
with,  in  the  parish  of  Wheldrake,  about  three  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Derwent,  and  four  miles  south-east  from  York,  turned 
up  a great  number  of  Roman  silver  coins  in  excellent  preservation, 
among  which  were  those  of  Severus  and  his  consort  Julia,  and 
also  of  his  sons  Geta  and  Caracalla,  with  others  of  Adrian  and 
Commodus,  one  of  Vespasian  and  some  of  the  empresses  Faustina^ 
Lucilla,  and  Plantilla.* 

ESCRICK, 

Situated  near  the  Ouse,  about  twelve  miles  south-west  from 
Pocklington,  and  six  miles  nearly  south  from  York,  is  the  seat  of 
Richard  Thompson,  esq.  The  mansion  is  large  and  appears  to  have 
been  built  at  diflerent  periods.  It  stands  in  a level  countiy  abound- 
ing with  wood,  which  obstructs  the  prospects,  and  prevents  the 
house  from  being  seen  at  any  great  distance. 

A little  more  to  the  south,  or  rather  the  south-east,  is  Kelfield  hall, 
iu  the  parish  of  Stillingfleet,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Stilling- 
Vol.  XVI.  2 0 ton 

• Faustina,  consort  of  Antonias  Pius  j Lucilla,  daughter  of  M.  Aureliui ; 
and  consort  of  Verus;  Plantilla  wife  of  Caracalla. 
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ton  family,  afterwards  of  the  Rev,  Stilling-fleet,  and  at  presexii 
of  Barnard  Clarkson,  Esq.  This  parish  was  once  the  residence  of 
the  Still ingfleet  family,  of  which  the  celebrated  bishop  of  that 
name,  was  a descendant. 

HOWDEN, 

Situated  about  one  mile  and  a half  to  the  north  of  the  Ouse, 
twelve  miles  south-west  of  Market  Weighton,  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance nearly  west  from  South  Cave,  is  a small  town  containing 
1812  inhabitants,  which  is  an  increase  of  260  within  the  last  ten 
years.  From  the  parish  register,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
annual  mortality  has  been  at  the  least  one  in  thirty-four  or  thirty- 
five,  a circumstance  which  in  so  small  a town  does  not  indicate  a 
very  high  degree  of  salubrity.*  Here  is  a very  good  market  on 
Saturday,  and  three  annual  fairs,  of  which  one  is  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January,  another  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  the 
1 1th  of  July ; and  on  the  second  of  October,  and  the  six  prece- 
ding days,  is  held  one  of  the  greatest  horse- fairs  in  England. 

This  town  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  it  contains  nothing 
remarkable  except  its  church,  formerly  collegiate,  and  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Durham.  The  manor  and 
church  of  Howden  or  Hoveden,  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  Peterborough,  but  previous  to  the  conquest  they  had 
been  wrested  from  that  monastery  on  account  of  its  inability  or 
neglect  of  paying  the  tax  called  Dane  gelt,  which  was  levied  with 
such  rigour  for  the  space  of  nearly  forty  years,  from  the  reign  of 
Ethelred  II.  to  that  of  Canute,  that  such  as  were  not  able  to  pay, 
lost  their  lands  and  estates. f This  church  and  manor  therefore 

being 

* The  number  of  burials  at  Howtden  during  the  last  ten  j’ears  has  amounted 
to  609,  or  about  61  annually  ; and  if  we  make  the  utmost  allowance  for  the 
adjacent  townships  which  are  within  the  parish  and  bur^  there,  the  mortality 
will  at  the  least  be  as  great  as  is  here  stated. 

t White’s  hist.  Peterborough,  p.  40, 
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I being  in  llie  king’s  hands  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
i fessor,  came  with  the  crown  to  William  the  Conqueror,  who  gave 
! them  to  William  de  Carilepho  bishop  of  Durham.  This  prelate 
I having  obtained  a confirmation  of  the  grant  from  pope  Gregory 
I VII.  conferred  the  church  and  its  appurtenances  on  the  monks  of 
I Durham,  but  retained  the  manor,  which  still  belongs  to  that  see. 
Thus  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham  acquired  an  extensive  juris- 
diction in  Howden  and  the  district  of  Howdenshire,  and  over  the 
j church  of  Howden  and  chapels  within  that  liberty.  This  Junsdic- 
] tion,  which  is  now  a peculiar  under  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Dur- 
ham, comprises  Howden,  Laxton  chapel,  Barmby  chapel,  East- 
i!  rington,  Hemingbrough,  Barlby  chapel,  Holtby,  Brantingham, 

! Skipwith,  Ellerker  chapel,  Blacktoft,  Welton,  and  Walkington. 

Tlie  church  of  Howden  was  at  first  a rectory  parochial  in  the 
patronage  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham.*  In  the  thirteenth 
century  a bull  being  issued  by  the  pope  for  the  appropriation  of 
Howden  church,  for  an  addition  of  sixteen  monks,  Hugh  de  Dar- 
lington, prior  of  Durham,  at  a considerable  expense,  procured  the  ap- 
pointment to  be  changed  into  prebends. f A ccordingly  on  the  sixth  of 
March  A.  D.  1267,  Walter  Gifford,  archbishop  of  York,  after  setting 
forth  that  the  parish  church  of  Howden  was  very  wide  and  large, 
and  the  rents  and  profits  so  much  abounding  as  to  be  sufficient  for 
many  spiritual  men,  ordained  at  the  instance  and  petition  of  his 
chapter  of  York,  that  there  might  be  prebends  endowed  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  prior  and  convent 
of  Durham,  appointed  that  there  should  be  five  prebends  for  ever; 
and  each  of  them  to  maintain,  at  his  own  proper  costs,  a priest,  and 
clerk  in  holy  orders,  to  administer  in  the  same,  in  a canonical  habit, 
according  to  the  custom  of  tlie  church  of  York,  and  to  observe  the 
same  mode  of  singing  as  that  of  York,  except  iu  matins,  which 
they  should  say  in  the  morning  for  the  parish  ; and  one  of  them 
who  should  be  the  most  fit  was  to  be  rector  of  the  choir,  and  or- 

2 0 2 dgin 

« MSS.  penes.  Rev.  T.  Rudd. 

* Hutchinson’s  Hist.  Durham,  If  p.  77. 
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dain  things  belonging  to  divine  service ; and  each  of  them  as  an  heb* 
domadary  was  orderly  to  keep  his  turn  and  serve  the  cure  the  parish 
by  his  respective  priest  in  the  portion  assigned  to  him.  Many  other 
regulations  were  made  concerning  the  prebends,  their  revenues, 
titlies,  &c.  which  it  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  enume- 
rate.* But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  year  1267,  a sixth 
prebend  was  added  to  the  five  originally  established.  Prior  to  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses,  the  six  prebends  collectively  were 
valued  at  1011.  18s.  gross  rents,  and  631.  18s.  4d.  net  revenue. 

The  collegiate  church  of  Howden  was  dissolved  in  the  first  year 
of  Edward  VI.  and  the  temporalities  thereby  became  vested  in  the 
crown.  Thus  they  remained  till  January  19th,  1582,  when  queen 
Elizabeth  granted  them  by  letters  patent  to  Edward  Frost,  and 
John  Walker,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.f 

In  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  college,  the  revenues 
for  supporting  the  fabric  being  disposed  of  into  private  hands,  the 
choir  fell  gradually  to  decay,  and  at  length  becoming  totally  unsafe, 
the  parishioners  in  the  years  1634,  and  1635,  fitted  up  the  nave 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  In  the  year  1696  the  groined 
roof  of  the  chancel  fell  in,  and  from  that  time  the  east  end  of  the 
church  has  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a magnificent  and  venerable 
ruin.  X The  remaining  part  is  kept  in  repair  by  an  assessment  on 
the  parish,  each  township  paying  its  proportion. 

The  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a cross  with  an  elegant  square 

tower 

* MSS.  penes  Rev.  T.  Rudd. 

f Previously  to  the  dissolution  there  were  in  Howden  church  five  chantries, 
viz.  at  the  altars'  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  St.  Mary,  St,  Catharine,  St. 
Cuthbert,  and  St.  Andrew. — MSS,  penes  Rev.  T.  Rudd. 

X In  the  year  178.^  the  chancel  and  chapter-house  were  cleared  of  the  stones 
and  rubbisli  occasioned  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roofs:  and  just  below  the  sur- 
face was  found  a stone  coffin  containing  human  bones.  Stone  coffins  were  dis- 
used about  A.D.  1460.  The  bodies  thus  buried  were  wound  in  fine  linen,  at- 
tired in  rich  vestments,  and  laid  in  spices.  They  were  interred  no  deeper  iu 
the  ground  than  the  thickness  of  a marble  slab  to  he  laid  over  them  even  with 
he  surface  of  the  pavement.  Hulchiason’s  Hist,  of  Durliam,ll.  p.  146, and  537. 
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tower  of  forty-five  yards  in  lieight,  rising  from  tlie  centre  upon 
pointed  arclies,  supported  by  clustered  pillars.  The  nave  is  105 
feet  in  length,  and  66  feet  in  breadth,  including  the  two  side  aisles. 
Over  the  communion-table  is  a painting  of  the  Lord’s  supper  by 
Mr.  Bell  of  Selby,  whicli  fills  the  bows  of  the  closed  central  arch 
between  the  nave  and  the  choir.  Tlie  pillars  forming  life  aisles 
are  regular,  five  on  each  side,  supporting  pointed  arches:  the  co- 
lumns are  composed  of  a cluster  of  four  cylinders,  each  ribl)cd  in 
front,  the  capitals  octagonal,  and  the  arches  of  various  meml)ers : 
the  whole  is  light  and  well  proportioned.  The  windows  have  point- 
ed arches  with  various  tracery.  The  transept  is  117  feet  in  length, 
and  30  feet  in  breadth:  it  is  lighted  by  a large  window  at  each  end, 
and  two  side  windows  to  the  west. 

The  choir  has  had  side  aisles  similar  to  the  nave,  as  plainly  ap- 
pears from  the  side  doors  out  of  the  transept,  and  from  the  side 
windows  towards  the  east.  The  length  of  the  choir  is  120  feet 
and  66  feet  in  breadth.*  On  each  side  are  six  windows  divided 
by  beautiful  pilasters,  the  capitals  ornamented  with  pierced  work. 
The  springing  of  the  groined  arches  of  the  roof  yet  remains,  in  the 
inside  of  which  a considerable  quantity  of  brick  w^ork  appears  to 
have  been  used.  The  windows  have  consisted  of  three  lights  with 
various  tracery;  the  centre  window  in  the  east  end  is  eight  paces 
in  breadth,  and  all  the  windows  are  crowned  with  pointed  arches. 

The  most  curious,  and  once  the  most  elegant^part  of  this  sa- 
cred edifice,  is  the  chapter-house  adjoining  to  the  south  side  of  Ihe 
choir,  and  built  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  bishop  of  Durham,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  form  is  octagonal,  resem- 
bling the  chapter-house  at  York;  but  its  dimensions  are  greatly 
inferior,  its  width  being  only  eight  paces.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture however  is  superb:  it  contains  thirty  seats,  separated  by  clus- 
tered pilasters  of  various  members,  very  small,  and  extremely  de- 
licate, having  foliated  capitals  of  pierced  work,  from  which  rises 

2 0 3 rich 


• The  whole  lejigth  o^the  church,  including  the  ruins,  is  255  feet,  and  the 
.breadth  66  I'ect, 
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, rich  tabernacle  work,  ornamenting  Gothic  arches.  The  seats  are 
canopied,  in  imitation  of  a groined  and  ribbed  arch,  terminating 
in  a knot  in  the  centre ; and  the  back  of  the  seats,  up  to  the  ca- 
nopies, is  caiwed  in  rose-work.  Here  are  seven  large  windows, 
of  three  lights  each,  under  pointed  arches,  with  various  tracery, 
light  and  elegant : the  springings  of  the  vaulted  roof  still  remain. 
Above  the  door  are  niches  for  statues,  canopied  and  garnished 
with  tabernacle  work.  These  ‘close  up  the  space  which  should 
have  been  occupied  by  the  eighth  window,  if  the  chapter-house 
had  been  a distinct  building.  The  whole  is  constructed  of  a fine 
and  durable  free-stone,  and  had  a beautiful  octagonal  stone  spire^, 
which  fell  in  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  1750.  Mr.  Hutchinson  re- 
gards the  chapter-house  at  Howden  as  the  finest  piece  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  England.  Whilst,^ ^ says  he,  we  confess  it  is 

the  greatest  disgrace  to  suffer  this  building  to  go  to  decay,  we 
acknowledge  that  we  have  seen  nothing  in  tliis  island  of  such 
elegant  work  in  stone,  except  at  Melross  Abbey,  in  Scotland, 
with  which  this  small  building  may  justly  vie,  and  in  one  particu- 
lar it  excels  any  part  in  the  Scottish  abbey,  by  its  symmetry  and 
exact  proportion,  being  the  most  perfect  example  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture we  ever  saw.^'’*  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  ealo- 
gium,  few  will  agree  with  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  considering  the 
chapter-house  at  Howden  as  the  finest  piece  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  the  kingdom : the  majority  of  connoisseurs  will  scarcely  regard 
it  as  eq^ualto  the  chapter-house  at  York.f 

The  tower  is  a plain  but  well  proportioned  and  stately  structure, 
built  of  a durable  kind  of  stone.  Its  erection  has  by  all  writers 
been  ascribed  to  Walter  Skirlaw,  bishop  of  Durham,  but  most  pro- 
bably it  was  only  heightened  by  that  prelate  ; and  it  may  be  re- 
marked as  a fanciful  singularity  that  the  Saxon  arch  appears  in 

the 

* Hutchin.  Hist,  Durham  III,  p,  466. 

t The  writer  of  this  volume  viewed  the  chapter-house  at  Howden  in  com- 
pany with  a judicious  antiquary  and  connoisseur  in  Gothic  architecture,  who 
gave  his  decided  opinion  that  it  js  inferior  to  the  ch&pter-house  at  York  j and 
others  who  have  been  consulted  on  the  subject  agree  in  this  decision. 
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tlie  uppet,  while  the  GoUiic  arch  only  is  seen  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  steeple.  We  cannot  here  refrain  from  animatlverting  on  tlie 
dream  of  our  celebrated  antiquary,  Camden,  whose  romantic  tale 
has  been  re-echoed  by  most  succeeding  writers.  Camden,  who 
quotes  ^Hhe  book  of  Durham^^  as  his  authority,  says  that  Walter 
Skirlaw,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1390,  built  a liuge  tall 
steeple  to  this  church,  that  in  case  of  a sudden  inundation,  the 
inhabitants  might  save  themselves  in  it.^"*  And  his  commentator, 
falling  under  the  same  delusion,  adds  The  same  person,  i.  e. 
Walter  Skirlaw,  had  reason  to  build  a high  helfrey  in  order  to  se- 
cure them  against  inundations ; for  the  several  commissions  that 
have  been  issued  out  for  repairing  the  hanks  thereabouts,  argue  the 
great  danger  they  were  in : and  w itliin  these  seven  years  the  ebhe 
by  reason  of  great  freshes,  coming  down  the  Ouse,  broke  through 
the  banks  and  did  considerable  damage  both  to  Howden  and  the 
neighbouring  parts. But  it  appears  that  neither  Camden  nor  his 
commentator  had  ever  been  at  Howden.  The  situation  indeed  is 
low,  as  is  also  that  of  the  country  for  nine  or  ten  miles  round;  but 
every  ojie  who  has  seen  the  place,  must  observe,  that  if  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse  and  the  Derwent  w'ere  levelled,  the  town  could  never 
be  laid  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  under  water  at  tlie  time  of  the 


greatest  inundations.  There  was  consequently  very  little  need  of 
building  a steeple  of  13(>  feet  in  height  to  enable  the  inhabitants 
to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  when  a structure  of  one  eighth 
part  of  that  height,  and  more  capacious,  w’ould  have  more  effectually 
answ’ered  the  purpose.  Some  doating  scribe,  desirous  of  assimi- 
lating the  steeple  of  Howden  church  to  the  tower  of  Babel,  has 
ascribed  to  Walter  Skirlaw  the  ideas  of  the  people  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar;  and  inserted  in  the  book  of  Durham  the  absurd  story  which 
Camden  and  others  have  adopted  without  examination,  t 

History 
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* Camd.  Brit.  fol.  737. 
t Gibson’s  additions  to  Camd.  fol.  742. 

t The  small  number  of  people  to  whom  the  tower  could  serve  as  a place  of 
refuge,  and  its  unfitness  in  every  respect  for  that  purpose,  concur  to  render  the 
story  more  ridiculous. 
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History  does  not  mention  the  time  when  Howden  church  was 
first  built,  nor  has  it  preserved  any  memorial  of  the  origin  of  the 
town.  Both  however  can  boast  of  considerable  antiquity,  being 
as  already  observed  a part  of  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  of 
Peterborough  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  present 
church  appears  to  have  been  erected  from  the  materials  of  a pre- 
vious structure.  And  it  is  probable  that  as  the  Gothic  style  of 
building  was  recently  come  into  fashion  when  the  prebends  were 
endowed  in  1267,  the  church  was  finished  about  that  period,  ex- 
cepting the  steeple  and  chapter-house,  which  were  built  by  Walter 
Skirlaw  in  the  fourteenth  century.*  This  prelate  died  at  Howden, 
and  his  bowels  were  buried  in  the  church.  Formerly  the  bishops 
of  Durham  used  to  make  it  their  summer  residence.  We  have  also 
historical  evidence  that  the  town  has  been  honoured  with  a royal 
visit.  In  Madox's  Hist.  Excheq.  there  is  a letter  from  Edward  II. 
to  the  mayor  of  Boston,  written  in  French,  and  dated  at  Hoveden, 
in  the  year  1312,  the  fifth  of  his  reign.  Of  this  place  was  Roger 
de  Hoveden,  chaplain’ to  Henry  II,  and  one  of  the  principal  his- 
torians of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  wrote  a chronicle  of  Eng- 
lish affairs  from  the  period  at  which  Bede  left  off,  down  to  the 
4th  year  of  king  John.  He  has  been  accused  of  borrowing  too 
freely  from  Simeon  of  Durham  ; but  bishop  Nicholson  observes, 
that  where  this  is  the  case,  he  has  greatly  improved  the  story  by 
adding  dates  to  many  transactions  confusedly  related  by  that 
author. 

The  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Durham  at  Howden  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  whose  arms  are  yet  seen  in 
some  parts  of  the  ruins.  His  successor,  bishop  Langley,  also 
made  several  additions  to  the  edifice : the  brick  arch,  through 
which  lies  a passage  to  the  orchards,  ponds,  &c.  appears  to  have 
been  of  his  erection,  as  his  arms  yet  remain  on  a stone  placed  in 

the 

* Savage’s  Hist.  Howden  Church,  p.  ^S.  In  the  year  IQOO  king  John  granted 
licence  to  Pliilip  de  Poictou  bishop  of  Durham,  to  hold  jni  annual  fair  at 
«en,  MSS.  penes  Rev.  T.  Rudd. 
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the  crown  of  the  arch.  The  venerable  ruins  of  this  ancient  pa- 
lace, being  patched  up  with  modern  building,  are  now  converted 
into  a farm-house.  It  is  situated  almost  close  to  the  church-yard, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  the  south  side  of  the  Choir,  which  presents 
to  the  eye  a majestic  ruin.  On  the  south  side  of  the  palace  was  a 
park  extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Ouse.  AVc  cannot  liowevcr 
J applaud  the  taste  of  the  ancient  prelates  of  Durham,  in  clmsiiig  a 
situation  so  extremely  impicturesque ; as  the  whole  neighbourhood 
of  Huwden,  though  for  the  most  part  fertile,  is  totally  destitute 
of  beautiful  scenery.* 

Notwitlistanding  the  desolate  state  in  which  the  central  part  of 
the  plain  that  lies  between  Howden  and  the  Wolds  remained  until 
the  last  century,  the  country  near  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  and  the 
Derwent  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  at  an  early  period. 
These  parts  were  formerly  adorned  by  the  seats  of  several  ancient 
families,  some  of  whose  possessions  may  be  traced  to  the  conquest. 
The  greatest  part  of  these  families  however  are  now  extinct  or 
removed,  and  their  ancient  mansions  are  either  totally  demolished 
or  converted  into  farm-houses.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  tlie 

i'  Tysons  of  Gunby,  the  Fitz-Peters,  the  De  la  Hayes,  and  the 

Vavasours  of  Spaldington,  tlie  Ilais  and  the  Ashes  of  Augbton, 
1 the  Cavils  of  Cavil,  the  Portingtons  of  Portington,  the  Akeroyds 

I of  Foggathorpe,  the  Methams  of  Methain,  and  the  Saltmarshes  of 
Saltinarsh.  The  last  mentioned  family  still  flourishes  at  Saltmarsh, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  seated  ever  since  the  conquest. f 

Gilbert 

* Among  the  curious  remains  of  antiquity  which  have  at  various  times  been 
' discovered  in  Howden  church,  is  a stone  whicii  has  been  part  of  the  base  of  a 
monument  erected  to  the  honour  of  St.  William,  archbishop  of  York,  as  ap- 
pears from  an  inscription  perfectly  legible.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Rudd,  vicar  of  Eastrington. 

t Saltmarsh  is  on  the  nortli  bank  of  the  Ouse,  four  miles  nearl}'  soulh-eastr 
from  Howden.  IMetbam  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  Ouse,  about  three  quarter? 
of  a mile  to  the  east  of  Saltmarsh.  In  the  civil  war  SirTljomas  iMethnm  was 
an  adherent  to  king  Charles  I,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Marston  meor, 
fighting  for  the  royal  cdnse. 
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Gilbert  Tyson  who  accompanied  the  duke  of  Normandy 
England,  is  nientioaed  in  doomsday  book  as  lord  of  several  manors 
in  this  neighbourhood,  which  he  left  to  his  son,  whose  daughter 
and  heiress  married  Ivo  lord  Vesct,  and  carried  with  her  the  estates 
of  her  family.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  find 
the  Vescis  seated  at  Spaldmgton ; Eustace  de  Vesci,  who  was 
killed  before  Barnard  castle  in  the  year  1216,  and  William  Fitz- 
Peter  a descendant  of  Anketine,  nephew  of  Nigel  Fossard  who 
came  into  Engiand  at  the  conquest,  were  joint  lords  of  that  manor.* 
William  Fitz-Peter,  lord  of  Spaldington,  dying  without  issue,  his 
estates  devolved  on  his  sister  Agnes,  widow  of  Adam  de  Linton. 
She  had  a son  named  William,  who  left  no  issue,  and  two  daughters. 
Oliva,  the  eldest,  married  Peter  de  la  Haye  of  Spaldingion  : Chris- 
tina, the  other  daughter,  was  the  wdfe  of  Roger  Hai  of  Aughton. 
Thomas  de  la  Haye,  who  died  A.  D.  1369,  wassole  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Spaldm'gton.  The  marriage  of  Isabella,  heiress  of  the  de  la 
Hayes,  with  John  Vavasour  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Vavasour,  ofHa- 
2lewood,  knight,  transferred  the  lordship  of  Spaldington  to  a branch 
of  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  the  Vavasours.  From 
this  house  is  descended  the  present  lady  Vavasour  of  Melburn. 
Her  ladyship  was  the  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Mail  Yates 
Esq.  by  his  consort  Elizabeth  Trafford.f  She  married  Henry  North, 
Esq.  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  army,  who  took  the  name  of  Vava- 
sour in  the  year  1791,  and  in  1801  was  created  a baronet.  Their 
only  son  and  heir  is  Henry  Maghull  Mervin,  esq.  lieutenant  colo- 
nel in  the  army,  who  in  1807  married  Anne  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Vavasour,  Esq.  of  Dublin. 

The 

At  KneJlington,  one  mile  south-west  from  Howden,  is  an  antique  house 
•where  Dr.  Terrick,  bishop,  of  London  was  born.  At  Asselby,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ouse,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  Howden,  Nigel  Fossard  had  two  fish- 
eries which  yielded  annually  2400  eels. 

^ Eustace  de  Vesci  married  Margaret  daughter  of  William  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  their  grandson  William  de  Yescl  was  one  of  the  eompetitors  for  the 
Scottish  crown.  Rapin  Hist.  Eng.  1 fol.  368. 

t She  died  in  the  year  1783,  and  wasburied  at  Walthamstow  in  Essex,  in 
the  family  vault  of  the  Traffords  of  Lincolnshire. 
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The  towiisliip  of  SpaltUiigtoii  appeals  lo  liave  been  formerly 
umch  more  extensive  than  at  present,  as  it  has  given  name  to  that 
extensive  tract  of  land  called  Spaldinginoor.  This  lordship  is 
greatly  increased  in  value  by  the  inclosure  of  a large  common,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  ancient  mansion  of  tlie  Va- 
vasours is  yet  to  be  seen  at  Spaldington.  It  is  a fine  old  building, 
and  appears  to  have  been  erected  about  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
It  is  situated  nearly  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Howdeu. 

Aughton,  about  four  miles  north-west  from  Spaldington,  and 
eiglit  miles  in  nearly  the  same  directicm  from  Ilowden,  was  the 
residence  pf  Robert  Aske,  who  headed  the  insurrection  called  “the 
pilgrimage  of  grace^*  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  This  place 
had  in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  conquest,  been  the 
seat  of  the  family  of  Hai.  The  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Roger  Hai,  to  Sir  Richard  Aske,  knight, 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Aske  of  Richmondshire,  who  appears 
to  have  been  living  in  1365,  brought  this  branch  of  the  fami- 
ly of  the  Askes  to  Aughton.  Sir  Robert  Aske,  tlie  famous 
rebel  abovementioned,  is  represented  in  history  as  a man  of 
daring  and  enthusiastic  courage,  and  of  considerable  talents. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Sir  Richard  Aske 
was  master  of  the  crown  office,  and  one  of  the  council  of  tlie 
regicides.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  family  tliat 
resided  at  Aughton.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  ancient  man- 
sion or  castle ; but  the  site  is  marked  by  ditclies  or  moats  one 
within  another,  with  the  interior  vallum  raised  to  a great 
height,  which  shews  it  to  have  been  a place  of  considerable 
strength.  It  is  situated  near  the  eastern  bank  of  tlie  Derwent; 
and  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  that  river,  at  a place  called 
North  Duffield,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle  nearly  resembling 
that  of  Aughton.* 

The  ancient  mansion  of  the  Akroyds  of  Foggathorpe,  called  in 

Dooms - 

• Of  the  ancient  castle  at  North  Duffield,  the  writer  of  this  volume  has  not 
been  able  to  learn  any  authentic  particulars. 
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Doomesday  book  Fulcarthorpe,  which  was  moated  on  three  sides, 
was  taken  down  in  1743.*  A very  considerable  part  of  the  estate 
now  belongs  to  Barnard  Clarkson,  of  Kelfield  hall,  esq.  Of  the 
family  seats  of  the  Portingtons  of  Portington,  of  the  Cavils  of 
Cavil,  &c.  nothing  remains  but  the  moats  by  which  they  were  en- 
compassed ;f  so  that  the  vicinity  of  Howden  is  now  remarkably 
destitute  of  gentlemen’s  seats,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  with 
which  it  was  formerly  adorned. 

But  the  chief  ornament  of  this  neighbourhood  was  the  famous 
castle  of  Wressel,  or  Wressle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Percy’s  earls 
of  Northumberland.  This  relic  of  feudal  grandeur  is  situated 
about  four  miles  north-west  from  Howden,  on  a gently  rising 
ground,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Der- 
went, and  elevated  above  that  river  just  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to 
be  secure  from  the  inundations,  which  frequently  cover  the  adjoin- 
ing marshes  to  a very  considerable  extent.  The  prospects  which 
the  towers  of  this  once  magnificent  castle  could  command  are 
wholly  unpicturesque,  as  the  surrounding  country,  though  mostly 
fertile,  presents  not  the  least  variety  of  surface. 

It  appears  from  the  Doomsday  book  that  Gilbert  Tyson  had  part 
of  the  manor  of  Wressle;  but  from  the  time  of  that  survey  we 
find  no  mention  of  this  place  till  the  year  1315,  the  ninth  of  Ed- 
ward II.  when  it  is  marked  in  the  record  called  Nomina  Villarum” 
as  one  of  the  lordships  of  William  de  Percy.  The  time  when  the 
castle  was  built  is  not  precisely  ascertained ; but  Leland  ascribes 
its  foundation  to  Thomas  Percy  earl  of  Worcester,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  and  Mr.  Savage  thinks  that  the  aera  may  be  fixed  to 
some  part  of  the  period  between  the  years  1380  and  1390,  when  that 
nobleman,  having  grown  into  favour  with  the  king,  and  obtained  a 
considerable  share  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  might  probably 

erect 

* It  appears  from  Doomsday  hook  that  Fulcarthorpe  was  one  of  the  manors 
given  at  the  conquest  to  Gilbert  Tyson. 

t Portington  is  three  miles,  and  Cavil  about  two  miles  and  a half  fromHow- 
<3en,  the  former  to  the  north-east,  the  latter  nearly  due  north. 
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erect  this  monument  of  his  greatness.*  This‘earl,  ■wilh  his  ne- 
phew, Henry  Hotspur,  son  of  Henry  Percy  earl  of  Northumberland, 
rebelliiig  against  king  Henry  IV.  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  A.  D.  1403,  and  was  beheaded  the  next  day;  and 
in  consequence  of  that  event  his  estates  became  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  The  king  after  retaining  Wressle  some  time  in  his  own 
hands,  gave  it  to  his  son  John  duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  possessed 
of  it  in  the  year  1434  the  twelfth  of  Henry  VI.  and  left  it  to  that 
king  his  nephew  and  heir.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Wressle  have  a 
current  tradition,  that  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  that 
parish  were  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland  at  the  battle  of  Chevy 
Chace,  where  most  of  them  were  slain.  Dr,  Percy  says  that 
the  first  earl  of  Northumberland  fought  the  battle  of  Chevy 
Chace  ; but  the  well  known  song  of  that  name  has  been  embellish- 
ed with  several  circumstances  relating  to  the  battle  of  Otterburn.f 

Thomas  Percy,  knight,  son  of  Henry  Percy  second  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, was  created  baron  Egremont  on  20th  Nov.  1449  ; 
and  in  the  year  1457  he  obtained  a grant  of  the  castle  and  lordship 
of  Wressle  to  hold  during  his  life.  It  is  probable  that  the  next 
possessor  was  Nevil  lord  Montague,  brother  of  the  fiimous  carl 
of  Warwick,  who  being  created  earl  of  Northumberland  by  king 
Edward  IV.  in  the  year  1463,  had  all  the  estates  of  the  PereVs 
granted  to  him.  But  in  1469  Edward  revoked  that  grant,  and 
restored  Henry  Percy,  the  fourth  earl  of  Northumberland,  to  the 
honours  and  estates  of  his  ancestors.  This  castle  and  manor 
continued  in  the  Percy  family  till  the  death  of  Josccline  the 
eleventh  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  dying  May  21,  1670,  wilh<* 
out  issue  male,  the  title  of  earl  of  Northumberland  became  extinct ; 
but  the  barony  of  Percy  descended  to  his  daughter  tiie  lady 
Elizabeth  Percy,  who  in  1682  married  Charles  Seymour  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  transmitted  to  that  family  a very  rich  inheritance, 

ill 

* Savage’s  Hist.  Wressle  Castle,  p.  51.  Camden  agrees  with  Lcland  in  as- 
cribing tlie  erection  of  this  castle  to  T.  Percy  earl  of  Worcester.  Brit.  p.  736. 

t Reliq.  Anc.  Poetry,  I.  p.  1.  &c.  and  p.  249.  A critique  on  lhi:aucient  h<»I* 
lavf  may  be  found  in  the  Spectator,  numb.  70 — 74, 
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in  which  was  included  the  lordship  of  Wressle.  The  Seymours 
continued  lords  of  this  place  till  the  year  1750,  when  the  duke 
of  Somerset  dying,  his  estates  were  separated,  those  which  came 
hy  the  lady  Percy  being  divided  between  Sir  Hugh  Smithson, 
baronet,  who  married  the  duke’s  daughter  and  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Northumberland,  and  Sir  Charles  Windham,  baronet,  his 
grace’s  nephew,  who  succeeded  to  tlie  title  of  earl  of  Egremont. 
To  this  nobleman  fell  the  Yorkshire  estates  of  the  Percy’s,  among 
which  were  the  lordship  and  castle  of  Wressle;  and  his  son  the 
present  earl  of  Egremont  is  now  the  proprietor. 

Leland  describes  Wressle  castle  as  built  of  very  large  squared 
stones,  a great  part  of  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
out  of  France.  The  whole  building  was  a quadrangle  with  five 
towers,  one  at  each  corner,  and  the  fifth  over  the  gateway.  He 
says  that  it  was  moated  round  on  three  sides,  but  without  any  ditch 
on  the  fourth,  by  which  was  the  entrance  ; and  he  considers  it  as 
one  of  the  most  superb  houses  to  the  north  of  the  Trent.  It  also 
appears  that  its  noble  possessors  paid  some  attention  to  letters. 
For  Leland  in  his  description  says,  One  thing  I likid  exceed- 
ingly ; yn  one  of  the  Toures  ther  was  a study  called  Paradise, 
wher  was  a closet  in  the  middle  of  eight  squares  latisid  aboute, 
and  at  the  top  of  every  square  was  a desk  ledgid  to  set  bookes  on 
books  on  cofers  within  them ; and  this  semid  as  joined  hard  to  the 
toppe  of  the  closette,  and  yet  by  pulling  one  or  al  wolde  cum 
downe  briste  highte  in  rabbettes  and  serve  for  desks  to  lay  bookes, 
on.  The  garde  robe  yn  the  castelle  was  exceedingly  fair.  And 
^owerthe  gardens  within  the  mote  and  the  ol'chardes  withowt* 
And  in  the  orchardes  were  mountes  Opere  topiario”  writhen 
aboute  with  degrees  like  turninges  of  cockle  shells  to  cum  to  the 
top  withowt  payn.  The  river  of  Darwent  rennith  almost  harde 
by  tlie  castelle  and  aboute  a mile  lower  goith  into  the  Owse- 
This  ryver  at  greate  raynes  ragith  and  overflowith  much  of  the 
ground  thereaboutes  being  lowe  medowes.  There  is  a park  harde 
by  the  castelle.”* 


* Leland’s  Iiin.  Vo/.  J. 


In 
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III  this  castle  the  earls  of  Northumberland  displayed  a magni- 
ficence resembling,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  that,  of  the  royal 
court.  Their  household  was  established  on  the  same  plan  : their 
officers  bore  the  same  titles,  and  their  warrants  ran  in  the  same  style. 
All  the  chief  officers  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  household, 
ouch  as  the  comptrollers,  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  chamberlain* 
treasurer,  &c.  w ere  gentlemen  both  by  birth  and  office ; and  the 
table  at  which  they  dined  was  called  the  knight's  board.  The 
number  of  priests  who  were  kept  in  this  household  were  not  fewer 
tiian  eleven,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  a doctor  or  bachelor  of 
divinity  ; and  there  was  also  a complete  establishment  of  singers, 
choristers,  &c.  for  the  service  of  the  chapel.  The  household 
book  of  the  Fercys  exhibits  a curious  display  of  the  magnificence 
of  our  ancient  nobility  ; and  as  the  number  of  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland's servants,  wdio  were  in  ordinary  waiting  at  his  lord- 
ship's castles  of  Wressle  and  Leckonfield,  shew  the  grandeur  of 
the  feudal  times,  we  sjiail  give  the  following  list  from  Mr.  Savage's 
extracts : 

Gentlemen  who  wait  before  noon,  six  : yeomen  and  grooms  of 
the  chamber  who  wait  before  noon,  ten  : yeomen  officers,  four  : groom 
officers,  four:  servants  to  wait  in  the  great  chamber  in  the  morning 
from  six  till  ten  o'clock,  twenty  : gentlemen  to  wait  in  tiie  after- 
noon, seven ; yeomen  of  the  chamber,  yeomen  waiters,  and  grooms 
of  the  chamber  to  wait  in  the  afternoon,  seven  : yeomen  officers  of 
the  household  to  wait  in  the  afternoon,  four : gentlemen  to  wait  after 
supper,  thirteen : yeomen  of  the  chamber,  yeomen  w^aiters  and  groom 
officers  and  grooms  of  the  chamber  to  wait  after  supper,  seven- 
teen : yeomen  of  the  household  and  groom  officers  of  the  liouse- 
hold,  which  shall  not  attend  after  supper,  eight : chaplains  and 
priests,  eleven  : gentlemen  and  children  of  the  chapel  attending 
daily  at  matins,  lady  mass,  high  mass,  and  evening  song,  seven- 
teen : yeomen  officers,  groom  officers,  and  grooms  in  household, 
not  appointed  to  attend  because  of  their  other  business  which 
they  attend  daily  in  their  offices  in  the  house,  twenty-seven  l 
uu  armourer;  a groom  of  the  cliamber  to  tlie  lord  Percy  to  w'ait 
6 hourly 
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liourly  in  his  chamber  : a second  groom  for  brushing  and  dressing 
his  clothes  : a groom  of  the  chamber  to  his  lordship^s  two  young- 
est sons  : a groom  of  the  stirrup  : a groom  sumpter  man  to  dress 
the  sumpter  horses  and  my  lady’s  palfreys  : a groom  to  dress  the 
hobbys  and  nags  : a groom  to  keep  the  hounds  : a groom  miliar 
for  grinding  corn  for  baking  aud  brewing : a groom  porter  for 
keeping  the  gates : a groom  for  driving  his  lordship’s  chariot : 
a keeper  of  the  chariot  horses : clerks  of  the  household  not  ap- 
pointed daily  to  attend  because  of  making  their  books,  which 
they  are  charged  with  to  write  upon  hourly,  seven  : servants  be- 
longing to  gentlemen  in  his  lordship’s  house  ten  : servants  and 
gentlemen  servants  not  appointed  to  wait  because  of  their  other 
business  which  they  attend  on  daily  for  his  lordship,  forty-four : 
in  all  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine.”* 

The  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  proved  fatal  to  this 
-Hiagnihcent  castle.  During  that  unfortunate  contest  it  was  garri- 
soned by  the  parliamentarians ; and  though  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland had  espoused  their  cause  with  considerable  activity,  yet 
the  losses  which  he  sustained  from  his  own  party,  were  almost  in- 
credible. By  an  account  taken  at  Michaelmas  1646,  it  appeared 
that  the  damages  done  by  the  garrison  to  his  lordship’s  buildings, 
woods,  inclosures,  ^c.  with  the  losses  arising  from  the  non- 
payment of  his  rents,  in  consequence  of  the  contributions  levied 
on  his  tenants,  amounted  to  42,5541.  a sum  more  than  equivalent 
to  200,0001.  in  the  present  century,  And  after  all  the  zeal  which 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  had  shewn  for  their  cause,  an  order 
was  issued  in  1650  for  dismantling  Wressle  castle,  and  rendering 
it  untenable,  by  demolishing  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  and 
throwing  down  all  the  battlements.  It  was  also  required  that  win- 
dows of  eight  feet  in  breadth  and  height,  and  only  eight  feet  asun- 
der 

* The  household  book  of  the  Percy’s  is  extremely  scarce  ; bat  the  whole 
€KConomy  of  their  numerous  family,  the  prices  of  the  different  articles  of 
housekeeping,  and  a variety  of  other  curious  particulars  illustrative  of  their 
mode  of  living,  may  be  seen  in  Savage’s  Hist,  of  Wressle  Castle  p.  13  toSOj^ 
and  p.  83,  ‘6h  86,  87,  and  88-  f 
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tier  should  be  broken  out  all  round  the  remaining  side/and  that  the 
demolition  should  take  place  before  the  17lb  day  of  May.  la 
cousequeiice  of  these  orders,  three  sides  of  the  square  which 
composed  this  castle  were  demolished : the  south  side  alone, 
which  contained  some  of  the  principal  state  rooms,  was  left  stand- 
ing to  serve  as  a manor-house;  but  even  this  part  was,  by  throw- 
ing down  the  battlements,  deprived  of  its  former  majestic  appear- 
ance. 

It  appears  that  after  this  demolition,  Wressle  castle  was  not 
long  used  as  the  mansion  of  its  lords.  It  was  occupied  as  a farm- 
house till  the  year  1796,  when  an  accidental  fire,  which  broke 
out  on  the  19th  of  February,  completed  its  destruction ; and  the 
naked  walls  are  now  the  only  remains  of  this  noble  monument  of 
feudal  grandeur. 

“ Yet  though  deserted  and  in  ruin  grey, 

The  suns  of  morn  upon  thy  relics  stream, 

Anderening  yields  thy  wall  her  blushing  ray. 

And  Cynthia  visits  with  her  silver  beam.” 

Peter  Pindar. 

About  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Wressle  is  Bubwith,  in 
Doomsday  book  called  Bubvid,  and  remarkable  only  for  being 
the  birth-place  of  Nicholas  de  Bubwith  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ; 
who  was  one  of  the  English  prelates  that  attended  the  council  of 
Constance,  where  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  were  con- 
demned to  the  flames.  This  village  is  seated  almost  close  to  tlte 
east  bank  of  the  Derwent,  which  frequently  overflows  the  marshes 
on  the  opposite  side  to  a great  extent.  These  inundations 
fertilize  the  rich  meadows,  but  render  the  air  somewhat  humid. 
Ill  this  parish  the  ratio  of  mortality  appears  to  be  about  one  in 
forty-three,  which  marks  a degree  of  salubrity,  iii'erior  to  that 
which  is  found  in  country  villages  in  several  otlier  situations.* 

VoL.  XVI.  2 P A bridge 

* The  number  of  burials  in  tliis  parish,  during  the  last  teu  years,  was  l39^ 
or  nearly  fourteen  annually  ; and  that  of  tlie  baptisms  was  ^00,  or  forty  an' 
nually  ; a surprising  number  in  a population  scarcely  exceeding  600. 
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A bridge  has  been  lately  built  at  this  place  over  the  Derwent^ 
and  a direct  turnpike  road  made  from  Selby  to  Market  Weighton, 
which  affords  a great  convenience  to  this  part  of  the  country. 

Hemingbrough,  a village  in  the  Wapentake  of  Ouse  and  Der-  j 
went,*  situated  about  four  miles  nearly  west  from  Wressle,  and  j 
about  six  miles  and  a half  north-west  from  Howden,  is  remark-  ! 
able  for  its  church,  which  has  a beautiful  spire  rising  forty-two  | 
yards  above  the  battlements,  and  forming  a very  conspicuous  object  jl 
in  this  low  and  level  country. f This  church  is  well  built,  having  three  ! 
aisles  and  a transept ; and  the  stone  is  all  of  one  kind,  except  in 
part  of  the  north  side,  and  west  end,  which  are  of  a different  sort  | 
of  grit  from  the  rest,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a j 
Roman  fort.  Dr.  Sttikeley  expressly  says  that  the  Romans  had  j 
a fort  in  this  place ; and  this  appears  more  probable  from  its  situa-  | 
tion,  being  within  little  more  than  100  yards  of  the  whole  course  ' 
of  the  Ouse,  which  made  here  a remarkably  zigzag  and  circuitous  | 
winding,  but  now  runs  almost  half  a mile  to  the  west  of  the  village.  | 
At  Babthorpe  in  this  parish  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bapthorpes  ! 
flourished  during  the  space  of  many  centuries. 

WEST 

^ This  tract,  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  was  anciently  a forest,  and  bore  the  ' 
same  name  as  the  Wapentake  ; being  called,  “ Foresta  inter  Usam  et  Der- 
went.” Madox  Excheq.  290. 

t The  parish  of  Heraingbrough,  occupies  the  southern  point  of  the  Wapen- 
take ; being  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ouse,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Der- 
went, which  separates  it  from  the  parishes  of  Wressle,  and  Howden, 
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WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 


7|  The  West  Riding-,  considered  with  respect  to  its  extent,  popu- 
] lationj  trade,  and  manufactures,  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
I county  of  York.  It  is  divided  into  nine  wapentakes,  exclusive 
i of  the  Ainsty,  which  has  been  already  described:  these  are 

OSGOLDCROSS. 

BARKSTON  ASH. 

SKIRACK. 

STRAFFORTH  and  TICKHILL. 

STAINCROSS. 

This  Riding-  contains  the  following  market  towns  : 


AGBRIGG  and  MORLEY. 
CLARO. 

EWCROSS. 

STAINCLIFFE. 


ABBERFORD. 

ALDBURGH,  or  ALDBOROUGH. 
BARNSLEY. 

BAWTREY. 

BINGLEY. 

boroughbridge. 

BRADFORD. 

CAWOOD. 

DENT. 

DEWSBURY. 

DONCASTER. 

GISBURN. 

HALIFAX. 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

KEIGHLEY. 

KETTLEWELL. 

KNARESBROUGH. 

2P2 


LEEDS 

OTLEY. 

PENISTONE. 

PONTEFRACT. 

RIPLEY. 

RIPON. 

ROTHERHAM. 

SELBY. 

SETTLE. 

SEDBERGH. 

SHEFFIELD. 

SHERBORNE,  or  SHERBURN. 
SKIFTON. 

TADCASTER. 

THORNE. 

WETHERBY. 

WAKEFIELD. 


Of  these  Aldborough,  Boroughbridge,  Knaresbrougb,  Ponte- 
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fract,  and  Ripon^  are  horoiig-Iis ; each  sending  two  members  to  i 
parliament.  | 

' I 

SEATS  OF  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY.  | 

I 

Barden  Tower,  five  miles  from  Skipton,  ten  miles  from  Pateley  j 
bridge  .....  Duke  of  Devonshire.  I 

Sheffield  manor,  two  miles  from  Sheffield  Duke  of  Norfolk.  ! 

Temple  Newsome,  four  miles  and  a half  from  Leeds,  nine  miles  j 
from  Pontefract  . . . Marquis  of  Her  ford.  | 

Wentworth  House,  four  miles  from  Rotherham,  nifie  miles  from  | 
Sheffield  . . . . . Eari  Fitzwilliam.  \ 

Methiey  park,  six  miles  and  a half  from  Leeds,  six  miles  and 
three  quarters  from  Wakefield  . Earl  of  Mexhrough. 

Charlston,  four  miles  and  a half  from  Wakefield,  five  miles  and 
a half  from  Pontefract  . . Earl  of  Westmoreland.  \ 

Thundercliffe  Grange,  four  miles  from  Rotherham,  six  miles  jj 
from  Sheffield  ....  Earl  of  Effingham.  \ 

Woodshara,  or  Woodsom,  three  miles  from  Huddersfield,  elevem  | 
miles  from  Wakefield  . , . Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

Skipton  Castle,  in.  Craven.  , . Earl  of  Thanet. 

Sandbeck,  tMm  miles  from  Tickhill,  six  miles  from  Bawtry 

Earl  of  Scarbrough. 

Ackworth-moor-top,  four  miles  from  Pontefract,  seven  miles 
from  Wakefield  . . . . Earl  of  Darlington. 

Coghill-Hall,  half  a mile  from  Knaresbrough  Countess  of  ' 

Conyngham. 

Newby-Hall,  three  miles  from  Boroughbridge,  four  miles  from 
Ripon  ...  . . , Lord  Grantham. 

Harewood  House,  six  miles  from  Leeds,  eight  miles  from  Otley 

Lord  Harewood. 

Scarthingwell,  five  miles  from  Tadcaster,  eight  miles  from  ’ ; 
Ferrybridge  . . . . . . Lord  Hawke. 

Grantley-Hall,  five  miles  and  a half  from  Ripon,  six  miles  and 
a half  from  Pateley  bridge  , . . Lord  Grantley. 

Bramham 
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Bramham  Big’giiis,  four  miles  fiom  Wetherby,  four  miles  from 

Tadcaster Lord  Headley. 

Allerton  Mauleverer,  four  miles  from  Kaaresbroiigli,  sii  miles 
from  Wetherby  .....  Lord  Stour  ton. 

Womerslcy,  five  miles  from  Ponlefraet,  five  miles  from  Ferry- 

i bridge  .......  Lord  Hawke. 

Cowick,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Siiaith,  eight  miles  from 
riowden  .......  Lord  Dnwne. 

Aldwarkc,  two  miles  from  Rotherham,  eight  miles  from  Slief- 
field  . . . . . . J.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq. 

I Allerton  Chapel,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Leeds,  five  miles 
and  a half  from  Harewood  . . PF.  Bingley,  Esq. 

Alverley  Grange,  three  miles  from  Doncaster,  ten  miles  from 
Rotherham  . . Bryan  Derwent  Cook,  Esq. 

Ardsley,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Barnsley,  nine  miles  from 
i Rotherham  J.  Micklethwaite , Esq.  and  Rich.  Taylor,  Esq. 

^ Arksey,  three  miles  and  a half  from  Doncaster,  nine  miles  from 

[ Tliorne — : — Roster,  Esq. 

, Armley-House,  three  miles  and  a half  from  Leeds,  nine  miles 
from  Bradford  .....  B.  Gott,  Esq. 

Arthington-Hall,  three  miles  from  Harewood,  five  miles  from 
Otley  ....  . . Mrs.  Caruthers. 

Aston,  six  miles  from  Rotherham,  eight  miles  and  a half  from 
Sheffield  . . . Mrs.  Verelst,  Rev.  C.  Alder  son. 

AtterclifFe,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Sheffield,  four  miles  and 
a half  from  Rotherham  Gam.  Milner,  Esq.  R.  Swallow,  Esq, 
Gisburne-Park,  twelve  miles  from  Skipton,  twelve  miles  from 
Settle  ......  Lord  Rihblesdale. 

Malthamwater  House,  six  miles  from  Settle,  nine  miles  from 
Kettlewell  •.  . . . . Lord  Ribhlesdale. 

Bawtry  ....  Lady  Galway.. 

Keveton  Hall,  eight  miles  from  Rotherham,  and  eleven  miles 
from  Tickhill,  was  lately  a seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds;  but  at  the 
time  of  these  sheets  going  to  press  it  is  taking  down. 

‘2  P3 
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Ackworth  High^  three  miles  from  Pontefract,  eight  miles  from 
Wakefield  . . . Late  the  seat  of  Col.  Baldwin. 

Ackworth  Villa,  three  miles  Irom  Pontefract,  nine  miles  from 
Wakefield  ....  Mrs.  Lilley. 

Ackworth  Park,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Pontefract,  nine 
miles  and  a half  from  Wakefield  . J.  Hareivood  Jessop,  Lsq. 

Adwicke  Hall,  four  miles  from  Doncaster,  ten  miles  from  Pon- 
tefract ....  G.  Wroughdon. 

Austwick,  five  miles  from  Settle,  twelve  miles  irom  Kirby- 
Lonsdale  (Westmoreland)  . C and  T.  Ingilhy,  Esqrs. 

Azerlay,  five  miles  from  Ripon,  five  miles  and  a half  from 
Masham  .......  Major  Hall. 

Bads  worth,  four  miles  from  Pontefract,  six  miles  from  Ferry- 
bridge . . . . . . J.  P.  Neville,  Esq. 

Ballifield,  four  miles  from  Sheffield,  five  miles  from  Rotherham 

John  Juhhy  Esq. 

Banks,  three  miles  from  Pennystone,  four  miles  and  a half  from 
Barnsley  . . • • . • >S'.  Thorp,  Esq. 

Banner  Cross,. two  miles  from  Sheffield,  eight  miles  from  Ro- 
therham . . . . . . Brig.  Gen.  Murray. 

Barkisland,  five  miles  and  a lialf  from  Halifax,  six  miles  from 

Huddersfield  .....  David  Dyson,  Esq. 

Barrabrough  Gi  ange,  five  miles  and  a half  from  Doncaster,  nine 
miles  and  a half  from  Barnsley  . Francis  Fawkes,  Esq. 

Barnsdale  Lodge,  seven  miles  and  a half  from  Pontefract,  seven 
miles  and  three  quarters  from  Doncaster  Bacon  Frank,  Esq. 

Barrowby  Hall,  six  miles  from  Leeds,  nine  miles  from  Pontefract 
’ Charles  Smith,  Esq. 

Beamsley,  six  miles  from  Skipton,  eight  miles  and  a half  from 
Otiey  ......  Josiah  Norley,  Esq. 

Becka-Hall,  five  miles  from  Wetherby,  eight  miles  from  Leeds 

W.  Martcham,  Esq. 

Belie-Vue,  one  mile  from  Wakefield,  nine  miles  from  Ponte- 
fract , ...  Dowager  Lady  Pilkinton. 

, Beverley- 
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Baverley-Hall,  one  mile  from  Pateley-briilge,  eight  miles  from 
Ripley  ......  John  Yorkc,  Esq. 

Bearlay  West,  three  miles  from  Bradford,  six  miles  from  Halifax 

J.  V runs  haw,  Esq.. 

Biggin,  live  miles  from  Masham,  eight  miles  from  Ripon 

Rev.  J . Celdart. 

Bilham-House,  six  miles  from  Doncaster,  ten  miles  from  Barns- 
ley   IV.  N.  llcweit,  Esq. 

Bilton-llall,  one  mile  from  Knarcsbrough  J.  Watson,  Esq. 

Birkin,  four  miles  from  Ferrybridge,  seven  miles  from  Pon- 
tefract . . . JV.  Tontell,  Esq.  and  Rev.  G.  Ahlerson. 

Birstwith,  three  miles  from  Ripley,  eight  miles  from  Kiiares- 
brough  ......  William  Day,  Esq 

Bishopton,  one  mile  from  Ripon  . Geo.  Coates,  Esq. 

Bolton- Hall,  ten  miles  from  Settle,  fourteen  miles  from  Skipton 

Bolton,  Esq.  • 

Bowling-Hall,  one  mile  from  Bradford,  nine  miles  from  Halifax 

Jolm  St  urges.  Esq. 

Braithewaite-Hall,  four  miles  from  Barnsley,  five  miles  from 
Penny  stone  . . . . . John  Perkins,  Esq. 

Bramham  Park,  four  miles  from  Tadcaster,  four  miles  from 
Wetherby  . ....  J.  Lane  Fox.  Esq. 

Bramhope-Hall,  three  miles  fromOtley,  seven  miles  from  Leeds 

C.  Smith,  Esq. 

Bramley-Hall,  four  miles  from  Sheffield,  six  miles  from  Ro- 
therham ......  T.  Weldon,  Esfj. 

Brecka-Moor-House,  two  miles  from  Ripon,  eight  miles  from 
Boroughbridge  . . . Marmaduke  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Bretton  Park,  six  miles  from  Barnsley,  seven  miles  from  Wake- 
field . . . . . T.  R.  Beaumont,  Esq. 

Brierley,  five  miles  froin  Barnsley,  seven  miles  and  a half  from 
AVakefield  .....  John  Hoy  land.  Esq, 

Brierley  Manor,  five  miics  from  Barnsley,  eight  miles  from 
Wakefield  . . . . William  FJmsall,  Esc, 

Bro:lsworth- 
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Brodsworth-Hall,  four  miles  from  Doncaster,  eleven  miles  from 
Barnsley — Thelluson,  Esq. 

Broom-Hall,  one  mile  from  Sheffield,  seven  miles  from  Rother- 
ham ....  Phillip  Gill,  Esq. 

Broomhead-Hall,  seven  miles  from  Pennystone,  ten  miles  from 
Sheffield William  Wilson,  Esq. 

Brotherton,  one  mile  from  Ferrybridge,  three  miles  from  Pon- 
tefract , John  Crowder,  Esq. 

Broughton-Hall,  three  miles  from  Skipton,  twelve  miles  from 
Keighley Stephen  Tempest,  Esq. 

Browsholme,  thirteen  miles  from  Gisburn,  ‘ five  miles  from 
Clitheroe  (Lancashire)  . . J.  Lister  Parker,  Esq. 

Brush-House,  three  miles  from  Sheffield,  five  miles  from  Ro- 
therham   Dr.  Booth. 

Bnrgwallis,  six  miles  from  Doncaster,  nine  miles  from  Ponte- 
fract   Anne,  Esq. 

Burley,  two  miles  from  Leeds,  eight  miles  from  Bradford 

Sir  R.  Johnson,  Bart. 

Burley,  two  miles  from  Otley,  twelve  miles  from  Leeds 

John  Lee,  Esq. 

Burntwood  Lodge,  seven  miles  from  Barnsley,  eight  miles 
from  Doncaster  . . . • . — — = — Masden,  Esq, 

Button  Hill,  three  miles  from  Sheffield,  nine  miles  from  Ro- 
therham ....  . J71.  Crawshaw,  Esq. 

Byram,  two  miles  from  Ferrybridge,  four  miles  from  Pontefract 

Sir  Jn.  Ramsden,  Bart. 

Calico  Hall,  half  a mile  from  Halifax  Rev.  Wm.  Prescot. 

Camblesforth,  four  miles  from  Snaith,  four  miles  and  a quarter 
from  Selby  . . . . . S.  W.  Waude,  Esq. 

Campsal,  eight  miles  from  Doncaster,  eight  miles  from  Pon- 
tefract ......  Bacon  Frank,  Esq. 

Camps  Mount,  eight  miles  from  Doncaster,  nine  miles  from 
Ferryl  ridge  .....  Jn.  Cooke,  Esq. 

Cannon  Hall,  four  miles  from  Pennystone,  five  miles  from 
Barnsley  . . . Wm.  Spencer  Stanhope,  Esq. 

Cantlcy 
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Cantley  Lodge,  three  miles  from  Doncaster,  seven  miles  from 
Bawtry  ....  Jn.  Walbank  Childers,  Esq. 

Carliead,  six  miles  from  Skipton,  eight  miles  from  Keighley 

Wm.  Wainman,  Esq. 

Carhouse,  one  mile  from  Doncaster,  eight  miles  aiul  three 
quarters  from  Bawtry  . . Jn.  Henry  Main,  Esq. 

Carleton  Hall,  two  miles  from  Snaith,  six  miles  from  Selby 

Stapleton,  Esq. 

Catharine  House,  two  miles  from  Halifax,  eight  miles  from 
Bradford  ....  Michael  Stocks,  Esq. 

Cawthorne,  four  miles  from  Pennistone  T.  West,  Esq. 

Coin-bridge,  four  miles  from  Huddersfield,  six  miles  from  Ha- 
lifax ......  General  Barnard. 

Conisbrough,  five  miles  and  a half  from  Doncaster,  six  miles 
and  a half  from  Rotherham  . . . Jn.  Tudor,  Esq. 

Cononley  Hall;,  three  miles  from  Skipton,  six  miles  from 
Keighley  . ...  J.  Atkinson  Busfield,  Esq. 

Cookridge  Hall,  four  miles  from  Otley,  six  miles  from  Leeds 

Sir  John  Sheffield,  Bart. 

Copgrove,  four  miles  from  Knaresbrough,  four  miles  from  Bo- 
roughbridge  ....  Henry  Dniicombe,  Esq. 

Cottingley,  four  miles  from  Bradford,  six  miles  from  Keighley 

Mrs.  Ferrand. 

Cragg  Hall,  seven  miles  from  Otley,  eleven  miles  from  Knares- 
brough .....  T.  Parkinson,  Esq. 

Crofton,  four  miles  from  Wakefield,  six  miles  from  Pontefract. 

Sir  Henry  Wilson,  Bart. 

Crookhill  Hall,  five  miles  from  Doncaster,  eiglit  miles  from 
Rotherham Jn.  Woodyear,  Esq. 

Crow  Nest,  three  miles  from  Halifax,  six  miles  from  Hudders- 
field ...  . . . Wm.  Walker,  Esq. 

Crow  Nest,  half  a mile  from  Dewsbury,  five  miles  and  a half 
from  AVakefield J.  Haigue,  Esq. 

Cusworth,  two  miles  from  Doncaster,  thirteen  miles  from 
Barnsley  . . ; . . ^ Wm.  Wrightson,  Esq. 

t - Cayton, 
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Cayton,  five  miles  from  Ripon,  six  miles  from  Knaresbrough 

Mrs.  Messenger. 

Chevet,  five  miles  from  Wakefield,  six  miles  from  Barnsley 

Sir  T.  Pilkinton,  Bart. 

Clayton,  eight  miles  from  Barnsley,  eight  miles  from  Don- 
caster . . . . . Wm.  Brackenhury^  Esq. 

Clilfe  Hill,  three  miles  from  Halifax,  ten  miles  from  Hudders- 
field . . Thomas  Milne,  Esq.  and  Jn.  Walker,  Esq. 

Clifton,  half  a mile  from  Rotlierham,  eleven  miles  and  a half 
from  Doncaster  . . . . Joseph  Walker,  Esq. 

Clock  House,  one  mile  from  Bradford,  nine  miles  from  Otley 

N.  Jowitt,  Esq. 

Clough,  one  mile  from  Rotherham,  ’seven  miles  from  Sheffield 

Mrs.  Westby. 

Darnall,  two  miles  from  Sheffield,  five  miles  from  Rotherham 
, Sa?nuel  Stainforth,  Esq. 

Darrington,  three  miles  from  Ferrybridge,  three  miles  from 
Pontefract  . . : . Sotlieran,  Esq. 

Deighton  Kirk,  two  miles  from  Wetherby,  five,  miles  and  a half 
from  Knaresbrough  ....  Rev.  J.  Geldart,  Esq. 

Deighton  North,  three  miles  from  Wetherby,  four  miles  from 
Knaresbrough  ....  Sir  Wm.  Ingilby,  Bart. 

Denton  Park,  five  miles  from  Otley,  eight  miles  from  Keighley 

Sir  Henry  Carr  Ibhotson,  Bart. 

Dinniiigton,  eight  miles  from  Tickhill,  eight  miles  and  a half 
from  Rotherham  ....  Thos.  Athorpe,  Esq. 

Dodworth,  two  miles  from  Barnsley,  ten  miles  from  Wakefield 
Wm.  Garlicke  and  Richard  Parkins,  Esq. 

Eastfieid,  half  a mile  from  Tickhill,  seven  miles  from  Don- 
caster ....  . E.  E.  Laughton,  Esq. 

Eastwood,  one  mile  from  Rotherham,  eleven  miles  from  Doncaster 

Joseph  Walker,  Esq. 

Elrasall  Lodge,  seven  miles  and  a half  from  Pontefract,  nine 
miles  from  Doncaster  . . . Christopher  Wilson,  Esq. 

Embsey, 
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Embsey,  two  miles  from  Skipton,  twelve  miles  from  Keij^hley 

Jl'm.  Baynes,  Es(j. 

Esholt,  five  miles  from  Bradford,  five  miles  from  Otley 

Jos.  Crompton,  Esq. 

Esliton  Hall,  five  miles  from  Skiptoii,  twelve  miles  from  Kettle^ 
well  ......  Matheiv  Wilson,  Esq. 

Fairburn,  three  miles  from  Ferrybridge,  four  miles  from  Ponte- 
fract ......  Thomas  Jackson,  Esq. 

Farfield,  five  miles  from  Skipton,  seven  miles  from  Keigldey 

John  Travers,  Esq. 

Farm,  one  mile  from  Sheffield,  seven  miles  from  Rotlicrham 

Thomas  Eyre,  Esq. 

Farnham,  two  miles  from  Knaresbrough,  five  miles  from  Bo- 
roughbridge  .....  Robert  Harvey,  Esq. 

Farnley,  six  miles  from  Leeds,  seven  miles  from  Bradford 

Edward  Armitage,  Esq. 

Farnley-Hall,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Otley,  eleven  miles 
from  Knaresbrough  ....  Walter  Fawkes,  Esq. 

Ferham,  one  mile  from  Rotherham,  six  miles  from  Sheflield 

Jonathan  Walker,  Esq. 

Ferrensby,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Knaresbrongli,  four  miles 
and  a half  from  Boroughbridge  Sir  T.  Turner  Slingsby,  Bart. 

Field-House,  four  miles  from  Halifax,  seven  miles  from 
Huddersfield  ...  . Robert  Stanfield,  Esq. 

Finningley -Lodge,  eight  miles  from  Doncaster,  tliree  miles  and 
a half  from  Bawtry  . . . John  Harvey,  Esq. 

Finningly-Hall,  . . . Leonard  Childers,  Esq. 

Finthorpe,  two  miles  from  Huddersfield,  ten  miles  from  Halifax 

John  Wool  leg.  Esq. 

Fixby,  three-  miles  from  Huddersfield,  six  miles  from  Halifax 

Thomas  Thornhill,  Esq. 

Flashy-Hall,  six  miles  from  Skipton,  eleven  miles  from  Kettle- 
well  . . . . . . . Rev.  J.  Preston. 

Folly foot-Tjodge,  three  miles  from  Knaresbrough,  five  miles 
horn  \\  etherbv  ....  Hon.  William  Cor  don. 

Friekly 
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Prickley,  eight  miles  from  Doncaster,  nine  miles  from  Barnsley 

William  Payne,  Esq. 

Frizing-Hall,  two  miles  from  Bradford,  eight  miles  from 
Keighley  ....  Richard  Fox  Lister,  Esq. 

Fryston-Ferry,  one  mile  from  Ferrybridge,  two  miles  from  Pon- 
tefract .....  John  Colthurst,'E^(^. 

Gargrave-house,  four  miles  from  Skipton,  fifteen  miles  and  a 
half  from  Settle  . . . . John  Colt  hurst,  Esq. 

Gawthorpe-Hall,  one  mile  from  Bingley,  six  miles  from  Brad- 
ford . . ' . . . . Joseph  Heaton,  Esq. 

Giggleswick,  one  mile  from  Settle  A.  Lister,  Esq.  and  Rev. 

John  Clapham. 

Gildingwells,  six  miles  from  Tickhill,  ten  miles  from  Bawtry 

Sir  Thomas  White,  Bart. 

Gilthwaite-Hall,  two  miles  from  Rotherham,  six  miles  from 
Sheflield  .....  Ti^estby,  Esq. 

Gledhow,  three  miles  from  Leeds,  ten  miles  from  Otley 

John  Dixon,  Esq. 

Golcar,  three  miles  from  Huddersfield,  seven  miles  from  Halifax 

Joseph  Haigji,  Esq. 

Goldsborough,  three  miles  from  Knaresbrough,  five  miles  fi’om 
Wetherby Ja?nes  Starkey,  Esq. 

Grange,  one  mile  from  Bingley,  six  miles  from  Bradford 

Walker  Ferrand,  Esq. 

Grange-Ash,  six  miles  and  a half  from  Huddersfield,  six  miles 
and  a half  from  Wakefield  . . John  Lister  Kaye, 

Grassington,  six  miles  from  Kettleweil,  ten  miles  from  Pateley 
hridg'e  ...  . . Broion,  Esq. 

Greystones,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Sheffield,  eight  miles  and 
a half  from  Rotherham  S.  C^reaves,  Esq.  and  T.  Haivkesley , Esq. 

Grimstone-Hall,  two  miles  from  Tadcaster,  eleven  miles  from 
Ferrybridge  . .,  ...  George  Townsend,  Esq. 

Grove-Hall,  two  miles  from  Ferrybridge,  three  miles  from 
Pontefract  ...  . . William  Lee,  Esq. 

Guisely,  two  miles  from  Otley,  nine  miles  from  Bradford 

F Ridsdale,  Esq. 

Gunthwaite- 
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Gimthwaite-Hall,  two  miles  from  Pennistono,  seven  miles  from 
Baniesley  ' . ..  . • llilliam  Bosville,  Esq. 

Haifue-Hall,  seven  miles  from  Pontefract,  eight  miles  from 
.Baniesley  ' . . , , , James  Allott,  Esq, 

llahleuby,  ten  miles  from  HowJen  ' . John  Gee,  Esq. 

Halton  West,  seven  miles  from  Settle,  twelve  miles  from  Skip- 
ton  ......  Thomas  Yorke,  Esq. 

Hambleton,  four  miles  from  Selby,  seven  miles  from  Ferry- 
bridge . . . . . . Sa?}iuel  Smith,  Esq. 

.Handswortli,  four  miles  from  Sheffield,  seven  miles  from  Rother- 
ham .....  Rev*  William  Huddlescone. 

.Haulitts-Hall,  six  miles  from  Settle,  eleven  miles  from  Skip- 
ton  . ■.  . . . . — — . Sargi)2son,  Esq. 

Haslewood-Hall,  three  miles  from  Tadcaster,  seven  miles  from 
-Wetherby  ..  . . . . Sir  J*  Vavasour,  Bart. 

Hatfield,  tliree  miles  from  Thorne,  seven  miles  from  Doncaster 
W.  Gossip,  Esq.  St.  Andrew  Warde,  jun.  Esq. 

Hawkeswoith,  four  miles  from.Otley,  six  miles  from  Bradford 

Wilkinson,  Esq. 

Heath,  two  miles  from  Wakefield,  ten  miles  from  Barnsley 
Late  lit.  Hon.  J.  Smyth,  William  Farquis,  Esq. 

Hellifield  Peel,  six  miles  from  Settle,  ten  miles  from  Skiptoii 

J.  Hammerton,  Esq. 

Hemsworth,  five  miles  and  a half  from  Pontefract,  seven  miles 
from  Wakefield  . . Sir  Francis  Lindley  Wood,  Bai’t. 

Hemsworth  Lane,  six  miles  from  Pontefract,  six  miles  and  a 
half  from  Wakefield  ....  John  Vincent,  Esq, 

Hesley-Uall,  four  miles  and  a half  from  Bawtry,  seven  miles 
from  Doncaster  . . . George  B.  Greaves,  Esq. 

Hickleton,  six  miles  from  Doncaster,  nine  miles  from  Barnsley 
George  Wentworth  Wentworth,  Esq. 

High-field,  one  mile  from  Sheffield,  seven  miles  from  Rother- 
ham ......  George  Woodhead,  Esq. 

High-field,  three  miles  from  Barnsley,  nine  miles  from  Wakefield 

^ William  Parker,  Esq, 

High 
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High-house,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Sheffield,  seven  miles 
and  a half  from  Rotherham  . . Christopher  Oates,  Esq. 

Holliii-Hall,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Ripon,  five  miles  from 
Ripley  . . . ♦ , . Richard  Wood,  Esq. 

Hollings-Hall,  eight  miles  from  Skipton,  eight  miles  from  Brad- 
ford .....  , J,  Dearden,  Esq. 

Holme  House,  two  miles  from  Keighley,  eight  miles  from  Skip- 
ton  .....  Rev,  T.  Dunham  Whitaker, 

Hooton-High,  four  miles  and  a half  from  Tickhill,  six  miles 
from  Rotherham  ....  — Hoyle,  Esq. 

Horseforth,  six  miles  from  Leeds,  six  miles  from  Otley 

Peter  Rhodes,  Esq. 

Houden-Clough,  ten  miles  from  Settle^  thirteen  miles  from  Skip- 
ton  ......  Robert  Tipping,  Esq. 

Hound-Hill,  two  miles  from  Pontefract,  four  miles  from  Ferry- 
bridge .....  . Rev.  T.  Horton. 

Howgill,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Sedbergh,  six  miles  and  a 
half  from  Dent  ....  Rev.  Daniel  Peacock. 

Howroyd,  six  miles  from  Halifax,  six  miles  from  Huddersfield 

Thomas  Horton,  Esq. 

Hunger-Hill,  ten  miles  from  Settle,  fourteen  miles  from  Skipton 

E.  King,  Esq. 

Hutton  Pagnal,  seven  miles  from  Doncaster,  nine  miles  and  a 
half  from  Barnsley  ...  St.  Andreiv  Ward,  Esq. 

Ingleton,  ten  miles  and  a half  from  Settle,  seven  miles  from 
Kirby  Lonsdale,  (Westmoreland)  . Mrs.  Redmayne. 

Ingmanthorp,  three  miles  from  Wetherby,  seven  miles  from 
Knaresbrough  ....  Richard  Yorke,  Esq. 

Ingmire-Hall,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Sedbergh,  eight  miles 
from  Kendal,  (Westmoreland)  . . John  Upton,  Esq. 

Ive^s  St.,  eight  miles  from  Skipton,  twelve  miles  from  Otley 

Edward  Ferrand,  Esq. 

Kayley-Hall,  three  miles  from  Otley,  nine  miles  from  Skipton 

John  Raistrick,  Esq. 

Keb- 
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! Keb-Royd,  five  miles  from  Halifax,  twelve  miles  from  Roclie- 
I dale,  (Lancashire)  . . . Robert  Holroi/d,  Esq. 

Kettlethorpe,  three  miles  from  Wakefield,  seven  miles  from 

! Barnsley  ^ . . J.  Armitage. 

\ Kildwick,  four  miles  and  a quarter  from  Skipton,  five  miles  and 
j three  quarters  from  Keighley  • . . • . • JVliss  Currer. 

j Killingbeck,  three  miles  from  Leeds,  thirteen  miles  from  Bradford 
j • •— — Walker,  Esq. 

1 Kinsley,  seven  miles  from  Pontefract,  seven  miles  from  Wakefield 
\ . • • John  Stocks,  Esq. 

Kippax-Park,  nine  miles  fiom  Leeds,  seven  miles  from  Pontefract 
I T.  B*  Davison  Bland,  Esq. 

Kirby-Hall,  five  miles  from  Boroughbridge,  nine  miles  from 
I Wetherby  ....  Henry  Thom]) son.  Esq. 

Kirby  Malzeard,  seven  miles  from  Ripon,  ten  miles  from  Pate^ 

I ley  bridge  ....  * T.  Dick  ins.  Esq. 

Kirby-Over-Blow,  six  miles  from  Wetherby,  six  miles  and  a 
half  from  Knaresbrough  . Hon.and  Rev.  Dr.  Blarsham. 
Kirklees,  four  miles  from  Huddersfield,  six  miles  from  Halifax 

j / 

Sir  George  Armitage,  Bart. 

Langcliffe,  one  mile  from  Settle,  seventeen  miles  from  Skipton 
Pudsey  Dawson,  Esq.  and  Edward  Clayton,  Esq. 
Langley- Hall,one  mile  from  Huddersfield,  nine  miles  from  Halifax 

Sir  J.  Ramsden,  Bart. 

Langold,  five  miles  from  Tickhill,  twelve  miles  from  Rotherham 

Henry  Galley  knight,  Esq. 

LassiPs-Hall,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Huddersfield,  eleven 
, miles  from  Wakefield  . . . Sainuel  Walker, 

p ’ 

“ Lawkland  Hall,  four  miles  from  Settle,  thirteen  miles  from 
Kirby  Lonsdale  (Westmoreland)  . . J.  Ingilby,  Esq. 

Lays,  four  miles  from  Ferrybridge,  six  miles  from  Pontefract 

David  himsworth.  Esq. 

Ledston  Lodge,  six  miles  from  Pontefract,  ten  miles  from  Tad- 
caster  ....  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  Esq. 

Leventhorpe, 
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Leventliorpe,  six  miles  from  Leeds,  seven  miles  from  Wakefield 

Grteaiy  Esq. 

Light  Cliffe,  three  miles  and  a half  from  Halifax,  six  miles 
from  Bradford  ....  William  Walker,  Esq. 

Linfit-Hall,  three  miles  from  Huddersfield,  eleven  miles  from 
Halifax  . . . . . George  Roharts,  Esq. 

Linton  Spring,  two  miles  from  Wetherby,  six  miles  from 
Knaresbrough J.  Wyhergh,  Esq. 

Littiethorpe,  one  mile  from  Ripon,  six  miles  from  Borough- 
bridge  ......  Major  Brooke. 

Lockwood,  two  miles  from  Huddersfield,  nine  miles  and  a half 
from  Halifax  . . . . Jos.  Armitage,  Esq. 

Lofthouse,  four  miles  from  Wakefield,  six  miles  from  Leeds 

B.  Dealtry,  Esq. 

Lofthouse-Hill,  three  miles  from  Knaresbrough,  four  miles  from 
Boroughbridgc  ....  Charles  Slingsbi/,  Esq. 

Longwood-House,  two  miles  from  Huddersfield,  six  miles  from 
Halifax  .....  John  Roberts,  Esq. 

Lotherton,  five  miles  from  Tadcaster,  eight  miles  from  Wetherby 

John  Raper,  Esq. 

Loversal,  three  miles  and  a half  from  Doncaster,  four  miles  and 
a half  from  Tickhill  . . . Fenton,  Esq. 

Lupsett-Hall,  one  mile  from  Wakefield,  five  miles  from  Dewsbury 

D.  Gaskill,  Esq. 

Machon  Bank,  two  miles  from  Sheffield,  eight  miles  and  a half 
from  Rotherham  .....  P.  Esq. 

Maltby,  four  miles  from  Tickhill,  seven  miles  from  Rotherham 

— — Cook,  Esq. 

Mar  ton- Hall,  six  miles  from  Skipton,  eleven  miles  from  Settle 

Richard  Heber,  Esq. 

Meanwood,  three  miles  from  Leeds,  eight  miles  from  Otley 

John  Beckitt,  Esq. 

Melton,  five  miles  from  Doncaster,  ten  miles  from  Barnsley 
Richard  Fountayne  Wilson,  Esq. 

Middletoa  Lodge,  seven  miles  from  Otley,  nine  miles  from  Skip- 
ton  , , . . . William  Middleton,  Esq. 

Middlewood- 
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Middlewood  Hall,  six  miles  from  Barnsley,  ten  miles  from 
Doncaster  ....  Hon,  Lumley  Saville. 

Miliisbridge  house,  two  miles  from  Huddersfield,  six  miles  from 
Halifax  .....  *los,  Radcliffe,  Esq. 

Mitton-Hall,  ten  miles  from  Blackburne,  twelve  miles  from 
Gisburne  . . . Richard  Henry  Beaumont,  Esq. 

Mount- Pleasant,  one  mile  from  Shefiield,  seven  miles  from  Ro- 
therham   B.  Ward,  Esq. 

Myrtle-Grove,  four  miles  and  a half  from  Keighley,  six  miles 

from  Bradford  . . . Birch,  Esq. 

Nether-Hall,  half  a mile  from  Doncaster  Wolley,  Esq. 

Nethershire,  four  miles  from  Shefiield,  five  miles  from  Rotherham 

Hugh  Miller,  Esq. 

Newhall,  one  mile  from  Otley,  eleven  miles  from  Leeds 

Jliomas  Clifton,  Esq. 

Newhill,  five  miles  from  Rotherham,  seven  miles  from  Barnsley 

John  Payne,  Esq.. 

Newland-Hall,  four  miles  and  a half  from  Wakefield,  six  miles 
and  a half  from  Pontefract  . Sir  Edward  Smith,  Bart. 

Newstead-Hall,  five  miles  from  Pontefract,  six  miles  from 
Wakefield  .....  John  Naylor,  Esq. 
Newton-Hall,  two  miles  from  Tadcaster,  five  miles  from  Wether- 

by  .....  . Fairfax,  Esq. 

Nidd-Hall,  two  miles  from  Ripley,  four  miles  from  Knaresbrough 

Francis  Trapps,  Esq. 

Northorpe,  three  miles  from  Dewsbury,  five  miles  from  W'ake- 
field  ......  George  Webster,  Es(i. 

Norwood- Hall,  three  miles  from  Sheffield,  eiglit  miles  from 
Rotherham  , . . , . J.  Wheat,  Esq. 

Nostal,  five  miles  from  Pontefract,  seven  miles  from  h'err\  bridge 

Williamsan, 

Norsthorp,  one  mile  from  Leeds  . . Mrs.  Dude. 

Nunbrook,  four  miles  and  a half  from  Huddersfield,  eight  miles 
and  a half  from  W'^akeliL'ld  . . Charles  Rook,  Esq. 

VuL.  XVJ.  2 Q Oakwcll-llall, 
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Oakwell-Hall,  six  miles  from  Bradford,  eig^ht  miles  from  Halifax 

Benjamin  Fearnley,  Esq. 

* Oswiiitliorpe,  tliree  miles  froui  Leads,  ten  miles  from  Ferrybridge 

Motley,  Esq. 

Ouslethwaitc,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Barnsley,  nine  niiles  j 
from  Roilierliam  , , . Wm.  Elmhurst,  Esq.  j 

Owram-Nortli,  tliree  miles  from  Halifax,  seven  niiles  from  i 
Bradford  . . . . . Ju.  Edwards,  Esq.  ! 

Owston,  seven  miles  from  Doncaster,  nine  miles  and  a half  j 
from  Pontefract  ....  Bryan  Cooke,  Esq.  j 
Page-Hall,  three  miles  from  Sheffield,  four  miles  and  a half  i 
from  Rotherham  . . George  Burton  Greaves,  Esq.  I 

Park-Gate-Ilall,  two  miles  from  Otley,  ten  miles  from  Leeds  | 

Francis  Ribsdale,  Esq.  j 

Parlington,  one  mile  from  Abberford,  seven  miles  from  AVetherby,  ; 
lately  the  seat  of  . . . Sir  T.  Gascoigne,  Bart.  > 

PottertoR,  six  miles  from  Wetherby,  six  miles  from  Tadcaster  ! 

E.  Wilkinson,  Esq.  | 

Purwell,  two. miles  from  Dewsbursg  six  miles  from  Wakefield 

Jn.  Taylor, j 

Pye-Nest,  two  miles  from  Halifax,  nine  miles  from  Huddersfield 

Jn.  Edwards,  Esq.  i 

Ravenfield,  three  miles  from  Rotherham,  eight  miles  from  Tick-  . h 
^ hill  . . . , . W.  Perkin  Bosville,  Esq.  I 

Rawclifi’e,  t^Yo  miles  and  a half  from  Snaith,  seven  miles  from 
Thorne  . . . . lialph  Creyke,  Jun.  Esq. 

Ribstoiie-Hall,  four  miles  from  Knaresbrough,  four  miles  from 
AVetherby  . . . Sir  Henry  Goodrickc,  Bart. 

Ripley,  four  miles  from  Harrow  gate,  five  miles  from  Kiiares- 
bi’ougli  .....  Sir  Jn.  Ingilby,  Bart. 
Rossingtoii,  five  miles  from  Doncaster,  five  miles  from  Bawtry 

Rev.  James  St  oven,  D.  D. 

Royd-High,  three  miles  from  Huddersfield,  eleven  miles  from 
Halifax  .....  George  Armitage,  Esq. 

Royd^s-Hall, 
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j Royd^s-Hall,  four  miles  from  Bradford,  five  miles  from  Halifax 
1 . Joseph  Dawson,  Esq. 

j Sandal,  two  miles  from  Wakefield,  eight  miles  and  a half  from 
I Pontefract  . . * . Rev.  T.  Zoucfi,  D.  D. 

I Sandal-Kirk,  four  miles  and  a half  from  Doncaster,  six  miles 
and  a half  from  Thorne  . . . G.  Martin,  Esq. 

I Sawley-Hall,  six  miles  from  Ripon,  six  miles  from  Pateley  bridge 

Conyers  Norton,  Esq. 

! Scriven,  one  mile  from  Knaresbrough,  six  miles  from  Borough- 
bridge  . . . Sir  Thomas  Turner  Slingsby,  Bart.  . 

Seacroft,  four  miles  from  Leeds,  eight  miles  from  Wetherby 
^ Micklethwaite,  Esq. 

Sharrow-Head,  two  miles  from  Sheffield,  eight  miles  from  Ro- 
therham . . Rev.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  D.  D. 

Shepley,  three  miles  from  Bradford,  eleven  miles  from  Leeds 
JV.  Wainman,  Esq.  and  Rev  Jn.  Shepley,  D.  D. 

Shooters-Hill,  three  miles  and  a quarter  from  Bawtry,  six  miles 
from  Doncaster  ....  Hilton,  Esq. 

Skelbrook,  seven  miles  from  Ferrybridge,  seven  miles  from 
Pontefract  ....  Dawson  Humble,  Esq. 

Skellow-Graiige,  five  miles  from  Doncaster,  eight  miles  from 
Pontefract  .....  Higgins,  Esq. 

Sleningford,  four  miles  from  Ripon,  six  miles  from  Masham 

Jn.  Dalton,  Esq. 

Snidall,  four  miles  from  Pontefract,  six  miles  from  Wakefield 

James  Torre,  Esq. 

Spoffortli,  three  miles  from  Wetherby,  four  miles  from  Knares- 
brough ....  . . Rev.  Jn.  Tripp. 

Sprotbrough,  three  miles  from  Doncaster,  twelve  miles  from 
Barnsley  ' Sir  J.  Copley,  but  rented  by  CY?/e. 

Slanley-Hall,  two  miles  from  Wakefield,  six  miles  from  Leeds 

Benjaynin  Haywood,  Esq. 

Stapleton,  four  miles  from  Ferrybridge,  four  miles  and  a half 
from  Pontefract  . , E.  Leckonby  Hodgson,  Esq. 

* Q 2 Streeton- 
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Streeton-Hall,  three  miles  from  Keighley,  seven  miles  from  | 
Skipton  .....  71  Garforth,  Esq.  j 

Stockeld-Park,  two  miles  from  Wetherhy  six  miles  from  Knares-  j 
broug'h  ....  William  Middleton,  Esq.  | 
Stumper-Hill,  three  miles  from  Sheffield,  nine  miles  from  Rother-  1 

ham Jn.  Oats,  Esq.  i 

Studley  Royal,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Ripon  Miss  Lawrence,  j 
Swarth  Hill,  two  miles  from  Barnsley,  nine  miles  from  Rother-  | 
ham  .......  Mrs.  Elmhirst.  i 

Swillington,  six  miles  from  Leeds,  eight  miles  from  Wakefield 

Jn.  Lowther,  Esq. 

Swinno,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Wetherhy,  seven  miles  from 

Tadcaster  * . . . . Walker,  Esq. 

Thorns-House,  half  a mile  from  Wakefield,  six  miles  from 
Dewsbury  ....  Benjamin  Gaskill,  Esq. 
Thornton-Lodge^  one  mile  from  Huddersfield,  nine  miles  from  | 

Halifax Jn.  Horsfall,Es({.  |> 

Thorpe,  nine  miles  from  Skipton,  nine  miles  from  Kettlewell  ' 

* Rev.  Henry  Wigglesworth, 

Thorpe,  four  miles  and  a half  from  Halifax,  six  miles  and  a 
half  from  Huddersfield  , . . Mrs.  Priestley. 

Thorpe  Green,  six  miles  from  Boroughbridge,  nine  miles  from 
Kuaresbrough  .....  Mrs.  Robinson, 
Tribergh,  three  miles  from  Rotherham,  nine  miles  from  Doncaster 

John  Fullerton,  Esq. 

Thiircroft,  five  miles  from  Tickliill,  six  miles  and  a half  from 
Rotherham  .....  Captain  Butler. 
Thurnscoe,  seven  miles  from  Doncaster,  nine  miles  from  Barnsley 

— Palmer,  Esq. 

Tickliill,  four  miles  from  Bawtry,  eight  miles  from  Doncaster 
Christopher  Alderson,l£,^([.  Rev.  F.  Twigg. 
Tickliill  Castle  . . . Hon.  Frederick  Lumley. 

Todwick-Grange,  seven  miles  from  Rotherham,  ten  miles  from 

Sheffield — Fox,  Esq. 

Tong-Hall, 
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Toug-Hall,  two  miles  from  Leeds,  seven  miles  from  Wakefield 

John  Plume,  Esq. 

Towlston-Lodge,  three  miles  from  Tadcaster,  six  miles  from 
Wetherby  . . . Peregrine  Wentworth,  Esq. 

Town- Head,  twelve  miles  from  Settle,  eighteen  miles  from  Skip- 
ton  J.  Wigglesworth,^^e^, 

Townhill,  half  a mile  from  Bradford,  eight  miles  and  a half  from 
Halifax Francis  Duffield,  Esq. 

Towton,  two  miles  from  Tadcaster,  ten  miles  from  Ferrybridge 

Hon.  M.  Bladin  Haicke. 

Under-Bank,  nine  miles  from  Halifax,  twelve  miles  from  Roch- 
dale, (Lancashire)  . . . . C.  Rawdon,  Esq. 

Uskelfe,  two  miles  from  Tadcaster,  nine  miles  from  Selby 

Jn.  Shillito,  Esq. 

Wadworth,  four  miles  from  Tickhill,  four  miles  from  Doncaster 

Mrs.  Wordsworth. 

Wakefield-Lodge,  one  mile  from  Wakefield,  nine  miles  from 
Barnsley Joseph  Armitage,  Esq. 

Walton-Hall,  four  miles  from  Wakefield,  eight  miles  from  Barns- 
ley .....  Thomas  Waterton,  Esq. 

Wardsend,  two  miles  from  Sheffield,  nine  miles  from  Rotherham 

T.  Raw  son.  Esq. 

Wlietwood-Hall,  three  miles  from  Leeds,  eight  miles  from  Brad- 
ford ......  B.  Browne,  Esq. 

Wentworth,  six  miles  from  Rotherham,  eight  miles  from  Don- 
caster   Rev.  Jn.  Lov;e,  D.  D. 

Wentworth  Castle,  two  miles  from  Barnsley,  eight  miles  from 
Rotherham  .....  Henry  Vernon,  Esq. 

Weston,  two  miles  from  Otley,  twelve  miles  from  Leeds 

IVm.  Vavasour,  Esq. 

Wetherby -Grange,  one  mile  from  Wetherby,  six  miles  from  Tad- 
caster .....  Richai'dTho7npson,Esci. 

Wharncliffe-Lodge,  six  miles  from  Slieffield,  nine  miles  from 
Rotherham  ^ Hon.  James  Archibald  Stuart  Worthy. 

‘i  Q 3 Wheatley, 
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Wheatley,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Doncaster,  nine  miles  from  j 

Thorne Sir  George  Cooke*  \ 

Whiteley-Wooci-Hall,  four  miles  from  Sheffield,  ten  miles  from  | 
Rotherham  ....  William  Hutton,  Esq.  j 

White  Windows,  four  miles  from  Halifax,  eight  miles  from  I 
Huddersfield  ....  Joseph  Priestley,  Esq.  j 

Whitley-Hall,  six  miles  from  Huddersfield,  seven  miles  from  i 

Wakefield  . . . Pichard  Henry  Beaumont, 

Willow-Lodge,  two  miles  from  Halifax,  nine  miles  from  Hud- 
dersfield .....  Thomas  Dyson,  Esq. 
V/illow-Hall  ....  Thomas  Lodge,  Esq. 

AVilsick,  two  miles  from  Tickhill,  six  miles  from  Bawtry.  , 

AVombwell-Wood,  four  miles  from  Barnsley,  eight  miles  from  ! 

Rotlierham  .....  Verello,  Esq. 

- AVood-Hall,  two  miles  from  Wetherby,  seven  miles  from  Knares- 
brough  ....  William  Fenton  Scott,  Esq.  ! 

AVood-House,  one  mile  from  Huddersfield,  eight  miles  from 
Halifax  ...  . . . Whitacre,  Esq. 

Woodlands,  three  miles  and  a half  from  Doncaster,  eleven  miles 
from  Pontefract  . . . Edward  Waterton,  Esq. 

AVoodthorpe,  three  miles  from  Wakefield,  seven  miles  from 

Barnsley Rev.  William  Wood. 

AA^oodthorpe,  three  miles  from  Sheffield,  six  miles  from  Rother- 
ham   High  Parker,  Esq. 

Woolley  Park,  five  miles  from  Barnsley,  five  miles  and  a half 
from  Wakefield  . Godfrey  Wentivorth  Wentworth,  Esq. 

Worsbrougli,  three  miles  from  Barnsley,  eleven  miles  from 
Sheffield  . . . . Francis  Edmunds,  Esq. 

AVortley,  five  miles  from  Barnsley,  eight  miles  from  Sheffield 
James  Archibald  Stuart  Worthy,  Esq. 

From  this  list  it  will  appear  that  there  are  few  parts  of  England, 
of  the  same  extent,  that  contain  a greater  number  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen’s  seats,  than  the  AYest  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
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The  extent  of  the  West  Riding-,  is  al)ont  ninely-five  miles  in 
its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west ; and  forty-eight  miles,  in 
its  greatest  hreadth  from  north  to  south;  containing  almnt  2000 
square  miles,  or,  1,068,000  statute  acres.  Tlie  population 
amounts  to  above  400,000.  It  is  bomulcd  on  the  east,  by  the 
Ainsty,  and  the  river  Ouse  ; on  the  north,  ])y  the  North  Riding ; 
on  the  west,  by  Lancashire ; and  on  the  south,  by  Cheshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  Nottingliamshire. 

^ GEOGRAriiiCAL  FEATURES.]  The  face  of  the  country  is 
very  irregular ; but,  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  divided  into 
three  large  districts,  gradually  varying  from  a level  and  marshy, 
to  a rocky  and  mountainous  region.  The  flat  and  marshy  part  of 
the  riding,  lies  on  the  eastern  side  along  the  banks  of  the  Oilsc# 
and  extends  to  the  westward,  in  some  places  to  a gre-atcr,  and  in 
others  to  a less  distance,  but,  generally,  to  witiiin  three  or  four' 
miles  of  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  from  Doncaster  to  Sherborne. 

The  middle  part,  as  hir  to  the  westward  as  Sheffield,  Bradford, 
and  Otley,  rises  gradually  into  liills,  and  is  beautifully  variegated. 
Further  to  the  west,  the  surface  becomes  rugged,  and  mountain- 
ous. Beyond  Shefiield,  scarcely  any  thing  is  seen  but  black  moors  ; 
Avhich  running  north-west,  unite  with  the  lofty  hills  of  Black- 
stone  Edge,  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  And  the  westei-n 
part  of  Craven,  presents  a confused  heap  of  rocks  and  mountains ; 
among  which  Pennygant,  AVharnside,  and  Inglcborough,  are  parti- 
cularly conspicuous  ; the  two  last  being  considered  as  the  higli- 
cst  hills  in  either  England  or  Wales  ; not  excepting  oven  Skiddawg 
llehvellyn,  or  Snowdon.  Amidst  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tracts 
of  this  Riding,  however,  are  many  romantic  valleys,  presenting 
the  most  beautiful  scenery.  Tiie  most  extensive  of  these,  are 
Nelherdale,'!'  watered  by  the  Nid  ; Wiiarfdale,  and  the  vale  of 
the  Aire,  wliich  in  many  places  afford  views  the  most  delightfiil 
that  can  be  imagiiicd.  Many  vallies  of  less  extent  vie  w ith  these 
in  picturesque  beauty  ; and  the  greatest  part  of  lliem  being  im  lus- 
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sed,  well  wooded,  and  thickly  spread  with  almost  continuous  villa- 
ges, present,  when  viewed  from  the  neighbouring  eminences,  the 
resemblance  of  a terrestrial  paradise.  From  many  points,  are 
seen  the  most  enchanting  prospects  ; in  which  beauty  and  subli- 
mity are  pleasingly  combined.  In  travelling  from  Knaresbrough* 
or  Ripon,  to  Pateley  bridge ; from  Tadcaster  to  Otley  and  Skip- 
ton  ; from  Leeds,  by  the  way  of  Bradford,  and  Keighley,  to  Skip- 
ton  ; from  Bradford  to  Halifax ; from  Halifax,  by  Dewsbury,  to 
Wakefield;  and  some  other  roads  that  might  be  mentioned,  the 
tourist  has  art  opportunity  of  contemplating  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  England.* 

Climate.]  The  climate  of  the  West  Riding,  is  as  various  as 
its  surface ; a circumstance  naturally  arising  from  the  diversity  of 
situations.  In  the  eastern  parts,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Ouse, 
the  climate,  as  well  as  the  face  of  the  country,  resembles  that  of 
tiie  East  Riding,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  ; and  damps 
and  fogs  are  somewhat  prevalent.  In  the  middle  district,  the  air 
is  sharper,  clearer,  and  considered  as  more  healthful.  And  in  the 
western  parts,  the  climate  is  cold,  tempestuous,  and  rainy. f 
At  Sheffield,  the  average  guage  of  rain  is  thirty-three  inches  ; 
being  about  a medium  between  the  quantities  that  fall  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  Blackstone 
Edge,  and  the  mountains  of  Craven,  are  the  most  foggy,  rainy, 
and  stormy  districts  in  England ; although  from  the  frequent  high 
winds  which  purify  the  atmosphere,  and  keep  it  in  a state  of  agita- 
tion, 

« Tlve  vyriter  of  this  volume,  in  travelling  these  roads,  could  not  but  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  whole  space  between  York  and  London,  and  between 
London  and  Dover,  no  part  of  the  road,  excepting  Blackheath,  and  Shooter’s 
hill,  display's  so  beautiful  prospects. 

t Meteorological  observations,  have  not  been  kept  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
or  for  a sufficient  length  of  time,  to  authorise  any  certain  conclusion  ; but 
fromiwhat  the  writer  of  this  volume  could  learn  on  the  spot,  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  annual  depth  of  rain,  falling  in  the  vicinity  of  Ingleberouglu 
&c.  is  not  less  tljan  forty-eight  inches. 
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tion,  the  climate  is  reckoned  salubrious  to  sound  constitutions ; 
and  the  inhabitants  liave  a robust,  and  healthful  appearance. 

Mineralogy.]  In  the  AVest  Riding  of  Yorksliire,  are  great 
quantities  of  coal,  ironstone,  and  lead,  and  vast  quarries  of  lime- 
stone. Tlie  mines  of  coal,  as  well  as  tlie  quarries  of  stone,  may 
indeed  be  deemed  inexhaustible.  In  the  low  and  level  tract  near 
the  Ouse,  none  of  these  materials  are  found.  The  limestone  dis- 
trict begins  in  the  line  between  Doncaster  and  Tadcaster  ; and  al- 
most the  w hole  country  to  the  westward,  is  a limestone  rock,  lying 
at  different  depths  below  the  surface;  The  coal  mines  are  the  most 
numerous  in  the  tract  between  Leeds  and  AVakeheld;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bradford,  Barnsley,  and  Sheffield ; aitho^  there 
are  many  in  other  parts  of  the  Riding.  Iron  is  found  in  great 
quantities  near  Bradford,  and  often  in  the  same  mine  with  coal. 
In  these  mines,  the  coal  which  lies  above  is  of  an  impure,  and 
inferior  kind ; and  sells  at  little  more  than  half  tlie  price  of  that 
in  the  lower  seams.  Under  this  there  is  often  a stratum  of  iron- 
stone, and  beneath  it,  at  the  depth  of  seventy  or  eighty  yards 
below  the  surface,  is  a vein  of  excellent  coal.  The  principal  lead 
mines  are  at  Grassington,  about  ten  miles  to  the  westward  of  Pate- 
ley  bridge,  on  the  manor  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Soil,  Agriculture,&c.]  The  nature  of  the  soil,  in  this  exten- 
sive district,  admits  of  every  variety ; from  the  deep  strong  clay 
and  rich  loam,  to  the  worst  kind  of  peat  eartli.  In  the  eastern  parts, 
clay  and  loam  preponderate,  but  are  intermixed  with  some  sandy, 
and  moorish  tracts.  The  middle  is  chiedy  a loam.upon  a lime- 
stone bottom  ; and  the  same  kind  of  soil,  with  a similar  basis,  al- 
though intermixed  in  many  places  with  tracts  of  moor  of  ditferent 
qualities,  prevails  to  the  western  extremities  of  the  Riding,* 
Almost  all  the  arable  land  is  inclosed  with  hedges,  or  stone  walls  : 
the  former  prevail  in  tlie  eastern,  the  latter  in  the  western  pai*ts. 
Within  a few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Leeds,  stone  fences,  become 


• **  The  prevailing  quality  (keeping  off  the  moors)  13  loam.”  Browne** 

Agricultural  Survey,  p.  80. 
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general,  and,  except  in  some  of  the  fertile  valleys,  hedges  almost 
entirely  disappear.  But  there  are  very  few  open  fields,  except 
where  the  land  is  common,  or  waste. 

A very  great  portion  of  this  Riding  is  possessed  by  small 
proprietors : and  there  are  few  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  this 
respectable  class  is  more  numerous.  The  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  and 
Devonshire,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  &c.,  are  the 
greatest  proprietors.  But  there  are  some  other  noblemen,  and 
gentlemen,  of  ancient  and  honourable  families,  who  possess  exten- 
sive estates.  Here  are  also  considerable  portions  of  land  belong- 
ing to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
church.  The  majority  of  farms  are  comparatively  small,  and  few 
are  of  that  size  which  in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
would  be  considered  as  large, f On  the  arable  lands,  there  are 
scarcely  any  that  exceed  400  statute  acres ; and  for  one  of  that 
extent  we  meet  with  a dozen  of  less  than  fifty  acres.  In  the 
grazing  division,  in  the  westernmost  part  of  the  riding,  the  land 
is  let  in  yet  smaller  allotments  : and  in  many  places,  the  occupier 
of  a hundred  acres  is  called  a large  farmer.  A great  part  of 
this  Riding  is  exclusively  kept  in  grass,  and  where  this  is  the 
case  cultivation  is  only  a secondary  object.  Mr.  Browne,  in  his 
Agricultural  Survey,  gives  the  following  general  sketch  of  the 
state  of  farming  in  the  district  under  consideration. 

1st.  From  Ripley,  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Riding, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  good  land  is  kept  under  the  grazing  sys- 
tem, and  seldom  or  never  ploughed ; while  corn  is  raised  upon  the 
inferior  or  moorish  soils.  During  the  time  we  were  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  we  hardly  ever  saw  a plough  ; and  a stack  of 
corn  was  a great  rarity.  Upon  the  higher  grounds,  there  are  im- 
mense 

* The  few  open  fields  that  yet  remain,  are  mostly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Riding  ; but  new  inclosure  bills  are  procured  every  year,  and  from  the  spirit 
of  improvement  which  now  prevails,  we  m’ay  predict  that  in  a short  time 
scarcely  any  open  fields  will  be  seen. 

t In  the  small  size  of  the  farms,  this  part  of  the  county  affords  a striking 
contrast  to  Holde'rness,  and  the  Wolds  in  the  East  Riding. 
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j mense  tracts  of  waste,  which  are  generally  common  amongst  the 
contiguous  possessors,  and  pastured  by  them  with  cattle  and  sheep. 
Some  of  them  are  stinted  pastures ; but  the  greater  part  are  un- 
der no  limitations  ; the  consequences  of  which  are,  the  grounds  arc 
oppressed,  the  stock  upon  them  starved,  and  little  bendit  derived 
from  them  by  the  proprietors. 

‘2<1.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  manufacturing  towns.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  ground  is  there  occupied  by  persons  who  do 
not  consider  tiirming  as  a business,  but  regard  it  only  as  a matter 
of  convenience.  Tlie  manufacturer  lias  liis  inclosnre,  wherein  he 
keeps  milch  cows  for  supporting  his  family  ; and  horses  for  carry- 
ing his  goods  to  market,  and  bringing  back  raw  materials.  This 
will  apply  to  the  most  part  of  the  land  adjoining  to  the  manufactu- 
ring towns;  and  although  much  ground  is  not,  in  this  case,  kept 
under  the  plough,  yet  more  corn  is  raised  than  in  the  division 
above  described. 

3d.  “ The  corn  district,  or  those  parts  of  the  Riding  where  til- 
lage is  principally  attended  to,  and  grass  only  considered  as  the 
means  of  bringing  the  corn  husbandry  to  perfection. 

**  If  we  run  an  imaginary  line  from  Ripley,  southward  by  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  and  Barnsley,  to  Rotherham,  we  may  affirm  that  the 
greatest  part  eastward  of  it,  till  we  come  to  tlic  banks  of  the 
Ouse,  which  separates  the  west  from  the  cast  riding,  is  principally 
employed  in  raising  corn.  About  Boroughbridge,  Wetherby. 
Selby,  &c.  there  is  about  one  half  of  the  fields  under  the  plougli. 
Further  South,  about  Pontefract,  Barnsley,  and  Rotherham, 
there  are  two  thirds  ; and  to  the  eastward  of  Doncaster  to 
Thorne,  and  Snaith,  three-foiirtlis  of  the  land  arc  managed  in  a 
similar  way.  There  is  not  much  waste  in  this  division,  but  what 
is  in  that  situafion  capable  of  great  improvement. 

4th.  The  common  fields.  Tlicsc  arc  scattered  over  the  whole 
of  the  last  division,  but  are  most  numerous  in  lliat  part  of  the 
country,  to  the  eastward  of  tiie  great  nortli  roail  from  Uoiicastcr 
to  Boroughbridge.  It  is  impossible  even  to  guess  at  the  quantity 
of  land  under  this  management.  In  genwal  it  may  be  saitl  to  be 

extensive ; 
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extensive ; and  from  the  natural  good  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  culture,  great  room  is  afforded  for  solid 
and  substantial  improvement  being  effected  upon  all  land,  coming 
under  the  description  of  common  fields. 

5th.  The  moors.  These,  besides  the  large  tracts  in  the  first 
division,  lie  in  the  western  part  of  the  Riding,  and  perhaps  con- 
tain one-eighth  part  of  the  district.  Upon  them,  sheep  are 
chiefly  bred,  and  afterwards  sold  to  the  graziers  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country.  A great  part  of  them  is  common,  which 
lays  the  proprietors  under  the  same  inconveniences,  as  are  alrea- 
dy pointed  out;  and  which  might  easily  be  remedied,  by  dividing 
and  ascertaining  the  proportion  which  belongs  to  the  respective 
proprietors.^’*  To  these  observations,  which  were  published  iu 
1799,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  the  number  of  open  fields  is 
considerably  diminished  since  the  time  of  the  survey,  and  is  con- 
tinually growing  less,  as  bills  of  inclosure  are  obtained  every  year. 
The  bad  husbandry  of  which  Mr.  Browne,  in  speaking  of  the 
tract  to  the  eastward  of  Doncaster,  complains,  is  greatly  impro- 
ved. That  gentleman  also  remarks,  that  betwixt  Hatfield,  and 
Thorne,  there  are  great  quantities  of  waste  land,  and  much  under 
water.  Upon  the  whole,  the  land  we  have  seen  this  day  stands 
in  the  greatest  need  of  improvement,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
a previous  division.”!  The  observation  is  just,  and  the  evil  is 
about  to  be  remedied.  After  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  remove 
various  obstacles,  and  reconcile  jarring  interests,  an  act  of  par- 
liament has  in  the  year  1811,  been  obtained  for  inclosing  the 
extensive  commons  of  Hatfield,  Stainforth,  Thorne,  &c.  which 
will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  neighbourhood.  By  this 
inclosure  above  12,000  acres  of  land,  a great  part  of  which  is 
of  excellent  quality,  but  now  only  serves  to  keep  flocks  of  geese^ 
and  depasture  a few  half  starved  cattle,  and  sheep,  will  be  brought 
into  cultivation  : this  part  of  the  country  will  assume  a new 

aspect: 

t Browne’s  Agricultural  Survey,  p.  77,  &c, 
t Agricultural  Survey,  Appendix,  p.  37. 
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1 aspect:  the  wide  extent waste  will  be  covered  witli  waving 
I harvests ; and  the  means  of  subsistence,  by  the  increase  of 
I provisions  and  employment^  will  be  greatly  augmented.* 

I In  the  arable  lands  of  the  West  Riding,  a greater  quantity  of 
I wheat  is  raised  than  of  any  other  grain.  It  is  mostly  of  tlie  red 
I sort,  and  is  sown  after  fallow,  or  turnips,  or  clover ; and 
j sometimes,  though  seldom,  after  pease  or  beans.  Rye  is  not 
I cultivated  to  any  great  extent,  and  is  the  most  frequently  seen 
I in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncaster.  Barley  is  also  produced  in 
I far  less  quantities  than  wheat.  Oats  are  cultivated  to  a very  con- 
I siderable  extent,  but  little  attention  seems  to  be  bestowed  on 
! procuring  the  best  kinds  for  seed,  though  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Riding,  oatmeal  is  the  principal  food  of  the  lower  classes  of 
inhabitants. f The  quantity  of  land  sown  with  pease  is  not  con- 
siderable, and  very  few  beans  are  produced  except  on  the  strong 
soils  in  the  eastern  parts,  near  the  Don  and  the  Ouse.  They  are 
chiefly  sown  in  the  broadcast  way ; but  drilling  comes  gradually, 
though  slowly,  into  practice.  Tares  and  vetches,  for  horse  food, 
are  sown  in  several  places,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sheffield  and  Rotlierham.  The  turnip  husbandry  prevails 
over  a great  part  of  the  Riding,  but  the  cultivation  of  that  root 
is  not,  in  general,  attended  to  so  carefully  as  good  farming  re- 
quires. Except  by  a very  few  individuals,  turnips  are  universally 
sown  in  the  broadcast  way,  and  very  imperfectly  cleaned.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Riding,  towards  Selby,  and  especially  in 
the  tract  which  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  below  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Aire,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Marshland, 
the  raising  of  potatoes  is  no  inconsidei-able  object  of  attention. 
They  are  mostly  of  the  kidney  kind,  and  great  qualities  of  them 
are  sent  by  water  carriage  to  the  London  market.  The  average 
crop  in  Marshland  may  be  estimated  at  about  seventy  sacks,  of 

twelve 

* On  the  advantages  of  inclosure,  see  Observations  by  Mr.  Payne  of 
Frickley  ; ap.  Agricultural  Survey,  p.  133,  134. 

t In  speaking  of  the  North  Riding,  it  has  been  observed,  that  great  quanti- 
ties of  oats  are  sent  frora  Malton  to  the  West  Riding  ; and  these  make  the 
best  oatmeal. 
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twelve  pecks  per  acre,  but  instances  of  crops  producing  100  sacks 
per  acre,  have  been  met  with  in  the  best  soils,  and  under  a good 
mode  of  management.  Flax  is  also  cultivated  in  these  parts 
to  a considerable  extent.  It  is  generally  sown  in  the  beginning 
of  April;  and  if  the  season  be  favorable,  it  is  fit  for  weeding 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  for  pulling  in  tiie  latter  end  of 
July.  The  produce  is  generally  from  forty  to  fifty  stones  of  four- 
teen pounds  per  acre  : but  flax  is  a very  precarious  crop  ; for 
on  the.  best  soils,  and  under  the  best  management,  it  depends  al- 
most wholly  on  the  season.*  A bounty  of  fourpence  per  stone 
is  allowed  by  government  for  the  growing  of  flax ; and  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  commerce,  it  is  good  policy  to  encourage  its  cul- 
tivation. It  likewise  affords  a great  deal  of  employment  for  the 
poor,  as  the  ground  must  be  well  prepared,  and  particular  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  weeding,  without  which  the  crop  will  be 
smothered.  In  the  Avinter  also,  the  dressing  and  preparing  it  for 
market  is  a work  of  considerable  labour.  Rape  is  not  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  this  Riding,  and  it  is  only  in  the  eastern  parts 
that  any  is  seen.  Tfoad  for  dyers,  is  very  commonly  raised  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Selby,  and  in  some  parts  near  Doncaster.  It 
is  generally  sown  among  red  clover,  and  is  pulled  up  by  women 
and  children  a few  days  before  the  clover  is  mown.  It  grows 
well  upon  all  lands  that  are  fit  for  turnips,  and  is  sometimes  sown 
alone  for  a crop.  CloA^er  is  sometimes  sown  in  this  Riding,  but 
much  less  than  in  many  other  districts. 

The  quantity  of  oak  and  ash-wood  in  the  West  Riding,  is  very 
considerable,  and  both  meet  with  a ready  market  at  the  shipping 
and  maimfacturiiig  towns.  A large  portion  is  also  used  at  the 
mines  and  collieries.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  above  1^500 
acres  of  woodland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield;  and  con- 
siderable attention  is  paid  both  by  his  Grace,  and  other  pro- 
prietors 

% The  writer  of  this  volume  has  frequently  known  sixty  stones  of  flax  pro- 
duced on  one  acre  ; and,  in  a bad  season,  he  has  seen  on  good  soils  and  under 
as  good  rnanagement,  crops  scarcely  worth  gathering. 
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prietors,  to  this  valuable  article.  It  is  certain  however,  that  the 
quantity  might  be  greatly  increased,  without  any  detriment  to 
agriculture.  The  waste  lands  in  tliis  Riding  in  tiie  year  1799, 
ariioimted,  according  to  ]\Ir.  Takers  calculation,  to  260,000 
acres  capable  of  cultivation,  and  140,000  acres  incapable  of  im- 
provement ill  any  other  way  than  by  planting ; the  aggregate 
making  somewhat  more  than  one-fourth  of  tlie  whole  district. 
The  extent  of  tlie  waste  lands  that  are  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
is  continually  diminishing,  as  inclosure  bills  are  passed  every 
year  for  that  salutary  purpose.  But  the  wastes  which  are  fit  only 
for  planting  appear  to  be  very  slowly  improved,  although  many 
places,  which  \vould  not  repay  tlie  expense  of  cultivation,  or 
even  of  inclosing,  would  serve  for  the  raising  of  bircli,  Scotch 
firs,  and  larches ; and  plantations  of  this  kind  would  contribute 
both  to  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor  and  the  public  convenience. 
There  is  scarcely  perhaps  a bleak  hill  in  the  country,  where  wood 
of  one  species  or  other  would  not  thrive  ; but  as  these  wastes  are 
mostly  common,  improvements  of  this  kind  cannot  be  expected 
to  take  place,  unless  the  proportion  belonging  to  each  proprietor 
be  first  ascertained,  and  his  own  share  placed  under  his  own  direc- 
tion. 

Draining  is  assiduously  attended  to  in  the  West  Riding.  Hollow 
draining  is  conducted  in  various  modes;  hut  that  which  seems  to 
be  considered  as  the  best  and  cheapest,  is  to  fill  up  the  drain  with 
pebbles,  taking  care  that  no  mould  is  introduced  amongst  them, 
and  then  to  cover  them  with  straw  before  the  earlli  is  drawn  over 
them.  Irrigation  is  often  used,  where  the  situation  is  suitable. 
Paring  and  burning  the  sward,  at  the  first  breaking  up  of  old 
pasture  lauds,  is  in  some  places  practised ; but  in  others  prohibit- 
ed, unless  with  consent  of  the  proprietors.  The  advantages  of 
this  process,  seem  to  depend  wholly  on  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
All  sorts  of  manures  are  employed  for  fertilizing  the  land : hones 
broken  in  a mill  are  now  very  generally  used  for  that  purpose,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Riding,  towards  Sheffield,  and 
Doncaster.  Bones  of  all  kinds  are  gathered  with  great  industry, 
f and 
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and  vast  quantities  are  brought  both  by  land  and  water  carriage 
from  distant  places. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  that  land  can  receive,  is  by 
v/arping,  where  the  situation  is  such  as  to  admit  of  the  process. 
This  is  done  by  letting  in  the  tide  upon  lands  adjoining  to  rivers, 
and  lying  below  the  level  of  high  water.f  By  this  means,  a soil 
of  the  richest  quality  may  be  created,  and  of  any  depth  that  may 
be  thought  necessary;  and  the  very  worst  of  soils  may  be 
rendered  equal  in  fertility,  to  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  This 
method  is  much  practised,  and  is  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ated in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Aire  and  the  Ouse.  Mr.  Robert  Jennings,  of  Armin,  or  Airinin, 
a village  near  the  confluence  of  these  two  rivers,  was  the  first 
person  who  made  the  experiment,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  It  was  next  attempted  by  a gentleman  of  Raw- 
clifie,  about  four  miles  to  the  westward,  as  also  by  a Mr.  Mould 
in  the  same  neighbourhood ; and  it  has  been  tried  by  a number  of 
others  since  that  time,  and  with  invariable  success.  The  warping 
is  performed  by  making  a dough,  or  inlet,  in  the  bank  of  the  river, 
walled  on  each  side  with  a strong  wall,  and  a floodgate  fixed  in 
the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  water  in  and  out  of  the 
ground. f The  warp  consists  of  the  mud  and  salts  deposited  by 
the  ebbing  tide.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  one  tide  will  leave 
an  inch  of  mud  One  piece  of  land,  that  was  scarcely  worth  any 
thing,  was  raised  fourteen  inches  in  the  space  of  three  years,  and 
converted  into  excellent  soil.  By  warping,  the  lands  are  so  en- 
riched that  they  will  bring  abundant  crops  for  several  successive 
years  without  any  manure.  They  ought  to  be  kept  in  tillage  for 
six  or  seven  years  before  they  be  laid  down  ; for  the  salts  in  the 
mud  are  highly  inimical  to  all  kinds  of  grass  seeds.  | Warped 

land 

* Any  land  may  be  warped  that  lies  below  the  level  of  the  spring  tides. 

t The  view  of  a Clough  may  be  seen  in  Young’s  Northern  Tour,  I,  Plate  3. 

J See  the  excellent  observations  on  warping,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Hawke, 
in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  West  Riding,  p,  164,  &c.  and  by  Mr.  Hay, 
©f  Doncaster,  ibid.  p.  166,  &c. 
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t land  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  wheat,  beans,  and  oats  ; hut  it 
is  too  rich  for  barley,  Avhich  it  causes  to  ^low  coarse  : it  is  also 
) the  best  kind  of  soil  for  both  flax  and  potatoes.  A very  consider- 
I able  extent  of  moor  land,  adjoining  to  the  new  cliannel  of  the  Don, 
j commonly  called  the  Dutch  river,  originally  not  worth  live  pounds 
i;  per  acre,  has  been  so  greatly  improved  by  warping,  that  its  value 
is  increased  in  more  than  a tenfold  proportion. 

I Live  Stock.]  In  regard  to  cattle,  less  attention  has  been  paid 
i to  the  breeds  in  this  district,  than  in  either  of  the  other  two 
ijj  Ridings.  The  horses  in  the  eastern  and  middle  distiicts  are  of  a 
(1  good  size,  and  sufficiently  strong  for  all  the  labours  of  husband- 
*1  ry  ;*  those  employed  in  the  western  parts  are  small,  but  hardy,  - 
i||  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  In  those  parts  there  are 
Ji  scarcely  any  horses  bred  for  sale.  The  farmers  and  manufacturers 
j|  breed  a few  for  their  own  use,  ajid  endeavour  to  get  sucli  as  they 
think  the  most  suitable  to  their  business. f 
31  The  horned  cattle  may  be  classed  under  three  distinct  heads, 
first,  the  short-horned  or  Holderness  breed,  which  prevails  in  the 
•j  eastern  part  of  the  Riding;  t second,  the  long-horned  or  Craven 
f|  breed,  v/hich  are  both  bred  and  fed  in  the  western  parts ; and 
i|  third,  a cross  breed  between  the  two  abovementioned.  Cows  of 
|!  the  short-horned  breed,  afford  the  greatest  return  of  milk.  But 
VoL.  XVI.  2 R the 

I la  this  Riding,  as  well  as  in  tlie  other  parts  of  Yorkshire,  horses  are 
'!  almost  universally  employed  both  for  the  plough  and  the  team.  Scarcely  any 
oxen  are  yoked,  except  on  the  farms  of  some  great  proprietors,  who  are  desi- 
rous of  making  experiments.  It  has  been  lately  a subject  of  dispute,  whether 
horses  or  oxen,  be  more  profitable  for  the  draught.  The  practice  of  the  lanu- 
; ers,  however,  is  a proof  of  their  opinion  in  favour  of  yoking  horses. 

t Although  Yorkshire  is  famed  for  i:s  excellent  horses,  this  distinction  be- 
longs only  to  the  jN’orth  and  East  Ridings,  esiieclally  llie  hitter.  In  the 
East  Riding  are  bred  tlie  best  road,  and  coacli  horses  in  England.  Agricul- 
• tural  Survey,  p,  194,  The  case  is  not  altered  since  the  time  of  the  survey  ; 
but  the  horse  trade  is  somewhat  damped  by  the  interruption  of  our  connec- 
tions with  Germany  and  Russia,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  t9 
which  greatnumbers  of  horses  used  to  be  exported  from  the  East  Riding. 

+ These  are  also  knowm  bv  the  names  of  the Teesvvater,  or  Durham  breed, 
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the  long^horned  breed  give  milk  of  a richer  quality,  and  yield  a 
greater  quantity  of  butter.  This  is  also  a hardy  sort  of  cattle, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a wet  and  precarious 
climate,  like  that  of  Craven.  The  mixed  breed  is  the  most  com- 
mon in  Niddersdale,  and  the  adjacent  country.  Cattle  of  this 
breed  are  both  useful  and  handsome.  They  are  somewhat  inferior 
to  the  Holderness  cows  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  milk ; but 
they  are  much  hardier,  and  more  cheaply  maintained,  and  sooner 
made  ready  for  the  butcher.  Besides  these  breeds,  which  properly 
belong  to  the  country,  there  are  immense  numbers  of  Scotch  cattle, 
which,  being  fed  in  this  district,  are  sold  to  the  butchers. 

The  sheep  in  this  Riding  are  of  many  different  breeds,  which 
in  most  parts  have  been  so  often  crossed,  as  to  confound  all  dis- 
tinctions. But  of  late  years,  several  gentlemen,  and  opulent 
farmers,  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  so  beneficial  a part  of  their  stock,  by  introducing  a mixture 
of  the  Leicestershire  breed.  The  sheep  bred  upon  the  west- 
ern moors,  which  seem  to  be  a native  breed,  are  horned,  light 
in  the  fore-quarter,  hardy,  and  good  thrivers ; and  when  brought 
down  at  a proper  age,  into  the  pastures  of  the  low  country,  they 
are  soon  fed  and  make  excellent  mutton,  The  Craven  sheep  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  kind,  but  much  larger,  as  most  of  the  mountains 
in  that  rugged  district  are  covered  with  a sweet  grass.  They  are 
all  horned,  and  in  general  have  black  faces  with  long  legs,  and 
are  well  made  for  exploring  a district,  where  hill  rising  upon  hill 
seems  to  forbid  all  access  to  animals  not  endowed  with  a very 
great  portion  of  agility.* 

Upon  the  waste  commons  scattered  here  and  there  in  many  parts 
«)f  this  Riding,  the  sheep  are  often  the  most  miserable  looking 
animals  that  can  any  where  be  seen,  except  on  the  eastern  moors 

to 

The  v/riter  of  this  volume,  v/as  somewhat  surprised  to  see  such  numbers 
t)f  tolerably  large  sheep  upon  the  declivities,  and  even  the  summits  of  Penni- 
ga.nt,  and  Tngleboiough ; and  to  find  roost  of  the  liills  in  Craven,  covered  with 
fine  grass. 
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to  the  westward  of  Whitby.  This  is  often  the  case,  even  where 
the  land  is  of  the  best  quality  ; for  as  a great  part  of  tlie  sheep 
belong  to  poor  people,  and  are  in  small  lots,  they  cannot  be  im- 
proved ; and  in  unstinted  commons,  they  serve  only  to  starve  the 
whole  flock.^  Tliese  obervations  suggest  the  propriety  of  a general 
inclosure  bill : it  would  be  an  incalculable  benefit  to  this  district, 
where  both  the  proprietors  and  farmers  are  as  ehlightened  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  would  soon  give  a new  as- 
pect to  the  country,  if  the  obstacles  to  improvement  were  remo- 
ved. 

A considerable  degree  of  attention  is  given  to  the  management 
of  the  roads,  many  of  which,  in  the  manufacturing  parts  of  the 
country,  have  foot-paths  on  the  sides.  These  are  in  most  places 
paved,  in  others  raised  with  fine  gravel  or  sand.  The  numerous 
waggons  however  that  pass  on  several  of  these  roads,  cut  them  up 
very  much  in  wet  weather,  and  render  it  difficult  to  keep  them  in 
repair,  especially  where  they  are  at  any  great  distance  from  good 
materials.*  This  district  is  well  supplied  with  inland  navigation. 
Most  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  have  cither  a navigable 
river  or  a canal.  And  the -whole  Riding  is  intersected  by  an  in- 
land navigation,  that  forms  a connection  between  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
and  Hull. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  one  of  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing districts  in  England,  or  even  in  the  world.  From  its 
local  advantages  indeed  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  that  purpose. 
On  every  side  the  raw  materials  abound ; and  coals,  an  article  of 
indispensable  necessity,  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  manufac- 
tures of  this  part  of  the  country  are  numerous,  and  of  an  im- 
mense value.  They  comprise  broad  and  narrow  cloths  of  all 
qualities,  shalloons,  calimancoes,  flannels,  and  every  kind  of 
woollen  goods.  The  manufacture  of  these  articles  is  carried  on 
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* The  road  from  Halifax  to  Wakefield,  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  all  the  great 
roads  in  tins  Riding,  owing  to  the  softness  of  tlie  materials.  The  road  from 
Hawtrv  to  Doncaster,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Knglar.d. 
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at  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Huddersfield,  and  in 
the  country  adjoining  to  tfiese  places,  to  an  astonishing  extent. 
At  Sheffield,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  cutlery  and  plated  goods 
of  every  kind,  are  manufactured  in  endless  variety,  and  exported 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  manufactures  have  had  a very 
sensible  effect  in  promoting  the  agriculture  of  the  district.  By 
them  a ready  market  is  afforded  for  every  article  of  provision, 
without  which  agriculture  must  always  be  feeble  and  languid.  If 
they  have  raised  the  price  of  labour,  they  have  had  the  same 
effect  on  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  enables  the  farmer  to 
pay  the  increased  rate  of  wages.  It  might  indeed  be  supposed 
that  the  manufactures  would  occasion  a scarcity  of  hands  for  car- 
rying on  the  business  of  agriculture ; but  this  does  not  appear  to 
he  the  case ; for  labourers  are  always  found  to  answer  the  demand. 
In  harvest  time,  great  numbers  of  manufacturers  quit  the  loom  to 
assist  in  reaping  the  crops,  and  even  travel  into  the  East  Riding, 
and  also  into  Nottinghamshii’e,  Lincolnshire,  and  otlier  corn 
countries  for  that  kind  of  employment.  And  it  is  certain  that  if 
the  manufacturing  .district  did  not  furnish  a considerable  number 
of  hands,  harvest  wages  would  in  the  above-mentioned  parts  be 
extravagantly  high,  and  it  would  be  found  very  difficult  to  get  the 
corn  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  price  of  agricultural  labour  is  not  higher  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  than  in  many  parts  where  there  are  no  manufactures. 
The  wages  of  servants  in  husbandry,  indeed,  are  considerably  lower 
than  in  the  East  Riding,  which  is  entirely  an  agricultural  coun- 
try.* In  order  to  appreciate  the  effects  of  manufactures  on  agri- 
culture, 

* In  IloldernesS,  ."iiid  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  the  wages  of  servants  in 
husbandry  are  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  The  writer  of  this 
volume  has  known  thirty  guineas  a year  given  to  first  rate  servants,  besides, 
victuals,  lodging,  and  washing  ; and  he  has  been  informed  that  some  farmers, 
have  given  considerably  above  that  sum.  Maid  servants  in  farmers’  places  get 
trom  ten  to  twelve  guineas.  But  although  the  average  wages  of  men  servants 
m the  East  Riding,  ipay  be  stated  at  five  pounds  more  than  in  any  other  part 
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culture,  and  puMic  prosperity,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  most  of  the  manufacturing  towns  was 
originally  barren,  and  in  many  places  little  better  than  waste; 
but  from  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
manure  occasioned  by  the  manufactures,  the  soil  is  now  e(iiial  iji 
value  to  that  of  places  which  were  naturally  far  more  fertile.  The 
country  has  assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect;  and  in  passing 
along  several  of  the  roads,  particularly  from  Leeds  to  ^'aketield, 
and  Bradford,  and  from  Bradford  to  Halifax,  the  tourist  seems  to 
i travel  in  a line  of  continuous  villages. 

On  entering  the  West  Riding  on  the  eastern  side,  the  hist 
considerable  town  that  we  meet  with  is 

SELBY. 

j This  is  a brisk  market  town  in  the  wapentake  of  Barkston-Ash, 
at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  north-west  from  Kowden,  in  the  East 
Riding;  twenty  miles  east  from  Leeds,  and  hfteen  almost  directly 
] south  from  York.  Being  seated  almost  close  to  the  Ouse,  and 
having  a navigable  canal  to  Leeds,  it  carries  on  a flourishing 
I trade,  and  contains  about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  a 
, good  market  on  Monday,  and  several  fairs,  viz.  Easter  Tuesday, 
the  Monday  after  Boroughbridge  Barnabas  fair,and  Old  Michaelmas 
Day  for  horses,  horned  cattle  and  sheep  ; the  shew  for  horses  com- 
mences on  the  20th  of  September,  and  ends  on  the  26th.  There 
are  also  fairs  for  flax  on  Thursday,  every  six  weeks,  from  Micliael- 
' mas  to  St.  Peter^s  Day,  old  stile.  Here  is  a fine  draw-bridge  over 
the  Ouse,  which  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
and  flicilitates  the  commimicatiou  v/ith  the  East  Riding. 

Selby  is  in  all  probability  Hie  ancient  Salebeia,  a name  whicli 
I denotes  a Roman  origin.  History,  however,  has  not  marked  the  era 
of'  its  foundation,  nor  preserved  any  autlientic  documents  of  its 

2 R 3 stale 

of  the  country,  they  arc  probaMy  clicaper  tlian  in  many.otIiCr  places,  as  tlicy 
are  seldom  allowed  any  ale,  and  do  a great  deal  more  work  than  tliosc  of  ilie 
West  Riding, 
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state  in  the  times  preceding  the  Norman  Conquest.  But  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a place  of  some  note  at  that  period,  it  was 
probably  built  by  the  Saxons,  on  a Roman  foundation. 

The  ancient  and  famous  abbey,  which  was  once  the  chief  orna- 
ment and  glory  of  Selby,  was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror 
in  the  year  1069,  for  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Germanus,  w'ho 
quashed  what  was  called  the  Pelagian  heresy.  In  the  following 
year  that  monarch  coming  to  Selby,  to  settle  the  endowment,  his 
queen,  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  was  here  delivered  of  a 
son,  who  was  afterwards  King  of  England,  by  the  name  of  Hen- 
ry I.  And  it  was  probably  on  that  account,  that  the  abbey  of 
Selby  was  favoured  by  the  succeeding  kings,  his  descendants,  with 
great  privileges,  as  well  as  adorned  with  magnificent  buildings. 
Pope  Alexander  II.  granted  to  the  abbot,  and  his  successors  for 
ever,  the  privilege  of  using  the  ring,  mitre,  pastoral  staff,  dal- 
matic coat,  gloves  and  sandals,  of  blessing  the  palls  of  the  altar, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  ornaments,  and  of  conferring  the  first  ton- 
sures, all  of  which,  were  on  the  30th  of  March,  A.  D.  1308,  con- 
firmed by  William  Greenfield  Archbishop,  and  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  York.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  abbots  of 
Selby,  and  of  St.  Mary's  at  York,  were  the  only  two  mitred 
abbots  in  the  parts  of  England  to  the  north  of  the  river  Trent.* 
This  monastery  of  Selby,  flourished  in  great  splendor  till  the 
time  of  the  dissolution,  when  its  revenues  amounted  to  7291.  12s. 
10|d.  by  Dugdale's  account,  or  to  8191.  2s.  6d.  according  to 
Speed.  It  was  surrendered  by  Robert  de  Selby,  alias  Rogers,  the 
last  abbot,  on  the  6fch  of  December  , 30th  Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1539, 
and  was  granted  about  two  years  afterwards  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
Knt.  in  consideration  of  7361.  paid  down,  and  a rent  of  31.  10s.  8d. 
per  annum, f The  same  king  soon  after  granted  him  licence 

to 

* Burton’s  Monast.  p.  406.  Drake’s  Eboracuin,  p.  577. 

t Robert,  the  last  abbot,  obtained  a pension  of  lOOl.  per  annum.  Three  of 
the  unprovided  monks,  bad  each  six  pounds  per  annum.  Nine  Of  the  others 
bad  each  five  pounds  per  annum.  Burton’s  Monast,  p.  406. 
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to  alienate  the  site  of  the  abbey  witli  the  little  park,  containing 
by  estimation  ten  acres,  and  the  manor  of  Selby,  with  itsappiirte- 
■ nances,  to  Leonard  Beckwith,  and  his  heirs.  It  afterwards  des- 
cended to  the  Walmsleys  of  Dunkehalgli,  in  Lancashire ; and  by 
( marrying  the  heiress,  it  came  to  the  Lord  Petre,  in  whose  tainily 
i|  it  yet  remains. 

I This  monastery says  Burton,  was  pleasantly  situated  on 
l>\  the  west  side  of  the  river  Ouse  : the  chief  buildings  were  on  tlie 
'I  west  and  south  side  of  the  church,  to  which  they  joined  by  the 
tl  supposed  chapter-house,  arclied  with  stone  towards  the  east  end, 
j and  by  a cloyster  towards  the  west  end,  near  the  minister's  liouse, 
»l  with  a row  of  four  stone  pillars  supporting  its  groined  arched 
’I  roof  of  stone  : the  first  is  now  tlie  vestry,  over  which  is  a cham- 
(|  her  used  as  a scliool,  the  latter  is  turned  into  an  open  stable,  and 
upon  the  arch  a garden.  The  barn,  tlie  granary,  and  chief  en- 
' trance  or  great  gateway,  facing  the  north,  are  yet  remaining.  On 
the  side  of  the  latter  is  the  porter's  lodge,  kc.  over  these,  arched 
/ with  stone,  are  two  chambers  in  which  the  abbots  held  their  courts, 
ii  and  transacted  public  business." 

The  remains  of  the  abbey  church  shew  it  to  have  been  a most 
noble  Gothic  building,  erected  at  dilfcrent  times,  and  in  difierent 
styles  of  architecture.  The  nave  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient 
part;  the  choir  is  a newer  erection.  The  whole  length  of  the 
structure  is  267  feet ; the  breadth  50  feet,  and  the  length  of  the 
transept  100  feet,  the  east  and  west  ends  being  of  equal  distance 
from  the  pillars  supporting  the  steeple,  the  height  of  which  was 
no  doubt  in  proportion,  and  must  have  rendered  it  a very  conspi- 
j.  cuous  object  in  so  level  a country.  This  steeple  or  tower  fell 
down  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  March,  1600,  alxiut  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  by  its  fall  destroyed  a part  of  the  church,  particu- 
larly the  south  end  of  the  transept,  and  tlie  roof  of  the  western 
part  of  the  south  aisle.'  The  west  end  of  the  church  on  the  outside 
though  irregular,  is  eurious,  and,  as  Burton  remarks,  is  vervdiffer- 
' ent  from  the  drawing  in  the  “ Monasticon  Anglicannin."  The 
entrance  into  it,  and  the  porch  on  the  south  side,  are  worthy  of 
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observation.  To  me/'  says  Mr.  Burton,  it  seems  evident, 
that  it  was  intended  to  have  three  towers,  a large  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  church,  and  two  smaller  ones  at  the  west  end  i 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  thickness  of  that 
wall,  and  the  hulk  of  the  two  first  pillars  within  the  church, 
which  are  nearly  of  the  same  form  and  diameter  with  those  sup- 
porting the  great  tower,  betwixt  which,  and  those  of  the  west 
end,  are  six  pair  of  pillars  of  four  different  diameters  and  forms  ; 
but  those  of  the  choir  are  of  one  sort  or  style." 

This  abbey  formerly  abounded  with  painted  glass,  of  which 
some  remains  are  yet  to  be  seen,  especially  in  the  great  east 
window.  At  what  time  the  present  tower,  or  steeple  was  erected 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision  ; but  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  as  the  parish  register 
of  the  year  1702,  contains  a list  of  the  subscribers  to  this  work, 
and  of  the  sums  subscribed. 

The  conventual  church  of  Selby  was  made  parochial  by  letters 
patent,  dated  20th  March,  in  the  year  1618,  the  16th  James  I. 
and  a minister  was  thereunto  nominated,  authorised  and  appointed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

It  is  said  by  Burton,  in  his  Monasticon  Eboracense,"  that 
the  abbey  of  Selby  was  pleasantly  situated.  But  perhaps  few 
persons  would  agree  with  his  ideas  on  this  subject ; for  the  en- 
virons of  this  place  are  entirely  fiat  and  unpicturesque.  The 
river  Ouse  gliding  gently  past  the  town  in  a broad,  deep  and 
inajestic  stream,  with  the  two  insulated  hills  of  Brayton  Barf, 
and  Hamilton  Haiigh,  the  former  at  two,  the  latter  at  four  miles 
distance,  are  the  only  objects  in  the  surrounding  country  that  di- 
versify the  level  and  uniform  scenery.  At  Drax,  a small  village, 
eight  miles  south-east  from  Selby,  and  nearly  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Aire  and  the  Ouse,*  was  a priory  of 
Black  Canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  founded  by  Wil- 
liam Faganel  in  the  reign  of  Henry  T,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Ni- 
cholas. 


* On  tlie  nottb  side  of  the  Aire, 
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! cholas.  The  situation  is  tlius  described  by  Burton  : the  site  of 

; this  house  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ouse,  nearly  oj>posite 
where  the  Derwent  enters  therein,  the  land  beina;  so  low  Unit  it 
would  be  overllowed  by  every  little  flood,  nay,  I believe  I may 
say,  by  the  highest  spring  tides,  if  not  prevented  by  the  height 
!l  .of  strong  banks;  but  the  ground  on  which  tlie  house  was  built,  is 
■|  a little  ascent  above  the  rest,  and  was  moated  about;  most  of 
i!  which,  especially  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  is  very  appavent ; 

, .but  not  the  least  of  the  fabric  is  to  be  seen.*’^  In  the  2€th  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  revenue  of  this  priory  was  valued  at  1211.  lOs. 

I 3id.  according  to  Speed,  or  at  1041.  14s.  9d.  by  Dugdale’s  ac- 
i count.  On  the  2^2d  July,  30th  of  Henry  VIII.  the  site,  with  a 

i considerable  quantity  of  land  belonging  to  this  house,  was  grant- 
j ed  to  Sir  Marrnaduke  Constable,  of  Everingham,  Knt.  who  held 

ii  the  same  de  rege  in  capite,^^  by  the  tenth  of  a knight’s  fee,  and 
I the  rent  of  21.  2s.  in  the  name  of  tithe. f A great  part  of  the 
I land  between  Selby  and  Drax,  consists  of  rich  meadows,  inter- 
I spersed  with  some  moorish  tracts,  which  are  not  of  considerable 
I extent.  There  are  also  some  fertile  corn-fields.  The  cattle  in  this 
j|  tract  are  short-horned,  and  the  sheep  in  general  of  the  Northum- 

i berland  breed.  At  Carlton,  six  miles  almost  south  from  Selby, 
two  miles  north-east  from  Snaith,  and  within  less  than  a mile  of 
the  north  bank  of  the  Aire,  is  the  handsome  seat  of  the  family  of 

Stapleton,  Esq.  who  have  long  been  established  in 

this  place,  one  of  whom,  being  engaged  in  the  royal  cause 
during  the  civil  war,  was  among  the  brave  defenders  of  Ponte- 
fract castle.  The  house  is  an  elegant  building,  but  it  stands  in 
a flat  and  moist  country'. 

r CAWOOD. 


* The  writer  of  this  volume,  who  visited  Drax  in  1810,  observed  tliat  most 
of  the  land  in  those  parts,  lies  lower  than  the  higli  water  mark  in  the  river® 
t I\Ionast.  liboracense,  fol.  113. 
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CAWOOD 

Is  a small  market  town  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  north-west 
from  Selby,  and  ten  miles  south  fiom  York.  It  is  situated  near 
the  west  bank  of  the  Ouse,  and  contains  somewhat  more  than  ! 
1000  inhabitants.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  it  has  two  j 
annual  fairs,  viz.  on  old  May-day,  and  23d  September,  for  ail 
kinds  of  cattle. 

Cawood  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  places  of  residence  of  | 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  here  a magnificent  palace.  ; 
William  de  Greenfield,  the  41st.  archbishop  of  the  see,  died  here  | 
A.  D.  1315,  as  did  also  his  successor,  William  de  Melton,  A.  D. 
1340.  Alexander  Nevil  45th  archbishop,  is  said  to  have  bestowed  j 
great  cost  on  this  palace  or  castle,  and  to  have  adorned  it  with  1 
several  new  towers. f Henry  Bowet  the  49th  archbishop  built 
the  great  hall,  and  died  at  this  place  place  A.  D.  1423.  John 
Kempe,  cardinal,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  and  the  50th  ! 
archbishop  of  York,  erected  the  gate-house,  which  he  adorned 
both  on  the  inside  and  ouside  with  his  arms,  t After  his  time  we  ! 
hear  of  no  more  additional  buildings  to  this  castle,  but  it  conti-  j 
nued  to  be  an  occasional  residence  of  his  successors.  Thomas  de  j 
Rotherham,  54th  archbishop,  died  here  of  tlie  plague,' A.  D.  1500. 
And  the  famous  Cardinal  Wolsey,  altho’  he  never  came  to  Y'ork, 
resided  a whole  summer,  and  part  of  the  winter,  at  his  palace  of 
Cawood ; where  he  was  arrested  on  a charge  of  high  treason,  by 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  orders  to  conduct  him  tp 
London  for  trial,  but  the  death  of  the  cardinal  at  Leicester,  ter- 
minated 

* We  shall  carry  forward  our  description  to  the  towns  situated  to  the  northward 
of  the  Aire,  and  place  those  to  the  southward  of  that  river  in  another  division, 
which  will  include  all  the  chief  manufacturing  towns.  Leeds  alone,  though 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Aire,  will  be  placed  in  the  latter  division. 

t Drake’s  Ebor.  fol.  4S2 — 433  and  436. 

Drake’s  Ebor.  fol,  442. 
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yninated  tlie  business.*  Tobias  Matthews,  the  66th,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, George  Monteign,  the  67th  archbishop,  botli  died  at  Ca- 
wood  ill  1628. f The  latter  was  a native  of  this  place;  and  it  is 
Temarked  as  an  extraordinary  case,  tliat  he  should  go  a poor  boy 
from  that  town,  being  only  a farmer’s  son,  and  return  to  it  arch- 
bishop of  York.  But,  as  Fuller  quaintly  observes,  he  was  no 
sooner  warm  in  his  archiepiscopal  chair,  than  he  was  cold  in  his 
coffin  : in  five  months  after  his  inthronization,  he  expired  at  the 
place  where  he  drew  his  first  breath. 

At  the  end  of  the  civil  v/ar  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  tiie  castle 
of  Cawood  was  included  in  the  number  of  those  that  were  dis- 
mantled, and  partly  demolished,  by  the  order  of  the  parliament. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  abandoned  by  the  prelates  of  York, 
and  has  continued  in  a state  of  gradual  dilapidation.  Of  this  once 
magnificent  palace  nothing  is  now  left,  except  the  ruins  of  the 
great  gateway,  and  some  other  fragments,  which  the  corroding 
tootli  of  time  will  probably  soon  annihilate. 


SHERBORNE,  or  SHERBURN. 

Is  a market  town  somewhat  smaller  than  Cawood,  from 
whicli  it  is  distant  about  four  miles  to  the  south-west.  Its 
market,  which  is  on  Frida^’^  is  but  little  frequented.  And 
here  is  only  one  fair  wliich  is  held  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber. At  this  place  the  Archbishops  of  York  had  formerly  a 
palace,  of  which  not  a vestige  remains.  Sherburn  is  now  re- 
markable for  a particular  species  of  plum,  called  the  Winesour, 
which  grows  in  the  neiglibourhood.  It  is  hardy,  a good  bearer, 
and  grows  upon  any  soil ; but  it  docs  not  bear  so  well,  nor  is  its 
flavour  so  good  upon  any  as  limestone  or  gravel.  On  strong  and 
' deep 

f Rapin,  Hume,  Herbert,  and  other  liistorians.  v 

t Drake’s  Ebor.  fol.  459. 
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deep  land  the  trees  run  too  much  to  wood,  and  do  not  hear  fruit 
in  proportion.  These  plums  blossom  better  than  any  other  sort, 
and  ai'e  produced  from  suckers.  They  sell  at  four  or  five  shillings 
per  peck  when  cracked  or  damaged  ; hut  as  high  as  a guinea  per 
peck  when  sound  and  good.  They  are  easily  hurt  by  rain  *. 

ABBERFORD 

Is  a very  small  market  town  in  the  wapentakes  of  Skirack  and 
Barkston-Ash,  and  liberties  of  the  honour  of  Pontefract  and  St. 
Peter.  It  is  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  north-west  from 
Sherburn,  and  about  as  far  to  the  south-west  of  Tadcaster.  The 
market,  which  is  on  Wednesday,  is  almost  discontinued,  as  but 
little  business  is  done.  But  there  are  five  fairs,  viz.  the  last 
Mondays  in  April  and  May,  the  first  Monday  in  October,  the 
first  Monday  after  St.  Luke,  and  the  first  Monday  after  All-Saints, 
for  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  &c.f  The  population  does  not  ex- 
ceed 700.  The  town  stands  on  a limestone  rock,  of  an  easy  as- 
cent, and  inconsiderable  elevation.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
straggling  street,  and  the  houses  are  all  built  of  stone. 

The  environs  of  Abberford,  like  the  ground  on  which  the  town 
stands,  consist  chiefly  of  limestone,  covered  with  a thin  soil. 
From  Abberford  to  Brotherton,  near  Ferrybridge,  the  country  is 
almost  entirely  a limestone  rock.  On  the  Tadcaster  road  also 
limestone  prevails,  but  is  covered  with  a deeper  and  richer  soil. 
Sir  Charles  Turner,  Bart,  has  a seat  at  Abberford  ; and  at  Par- 
iington,  about  a mile  to  the  southward,  is  the  agreeable  man- 
sion 

^ There  are  some  of  these  plums  at  Tickhill,  in  Yorkshire  ; Retford,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and  in  several  otiier  places  ; but  the  writer  has  no  where 
seen  so  many  as  at  Sherburn,  and  has  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  be  so 
plentiful  in  any  other  part  of  England. 

t If  either  of  the  last  mentioned  days  fall  on  a Monday,  the  fair  is  held  th* 
same  day. 
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!sion  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  Bart,  by  whose  death  that 
aeeient  family  name  is  extinct. 

LEDSTON  LODGE, 

The  seat  of  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  Esq.  is  about  four  miles 
and  a half  nearly  south  from  Abberford.  The  mansion  is  a hand- 
some building : it  stands  in  a fine  open  country ; and  the  plea- 
sure-grounds are  agreeable.  At  a short  distance  to  the  south- 
west of  Ledston  Lodge,  is  Kippax-Park,  the  seat  of  J.  Bland, 
Davison  Bland,  Esq,  a good  house,  in  a pleasant  situation. 

TADCASTER. 

This  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Calcaria  of  the  Ro- 
mans ; and  it  seems  to  have  derived  its  ancient  name  from  calx, 
or  limestone,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  *.  The  dis- 
tance, which  is  nine  miles  south-west  from  York,  exactly  agrees 
witli  that  which  is  given  by  Antoninus  in  his  Itinerary  f . IManj'^ 
coins  of  the  Roman  emperors  have  also  been  found  in  this  place. 
Tadcaster  is  at  present  a neat,  well  built  and  pleasant  town, 
containing  a population  of  about  1,600  persons.  It  has  a good 
market  on  Wednesday,  and  four  annual  fairs,  which  are  held  on 
tiie  last  Wednesdays  in  April,  May,  September,  and  October,  for 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  &c.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
there  was  formerly  a castle,  from  the  ruins  of  which  we  are  told 
that  the  present  bridge  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  This  bridge  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county, 

and 

* Drake’s  Eboracuni,  foJ.  20.  Mr.  Dodsworth  and  some  other  antiquaries, 
|)lacc  ilie  ancient  Calcaria  at  IsTewton  Kyme,  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the 
westward  of  Tadcaster.  See  Gibson’s  Notes,  Camden,  742. 

t Iter.  Antonini  2d.  Tadcaster  is  also  twelve  miles  north  of  Ferrybridge, 
and  fifteen  miles  north-east  from  Leeds. 
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and  the  river  Wharf,  which  rises  in  a mountainous  district,  being  j 
subject  to  great  variations  in  regard  to  the  flow  of  its  waters,  oc-  j 
casioiiedthe  famous  verses  of  Dr.  Eades,  afterwards  Dean  of  Win-  | 
Chester,  who,  passing  this  way  in  his  journey  to  Durham,  in  a 
di*y  season,  wrote  tlie  following  distich ; 


Nil  Tadcaster  habet  niusis  vel  carmine  dignum, 

Preler  inagiiifice  siructum  sine  fluniine  ponteiu.” 

The  muse  in  Tadcaster  can  find  no  theme, 

But  a most  noble  bridge  without  a stream*” 

The  doctor,  however,  returning  the  same  way  in  the  winter, 
thus  commemorates  the  altered  scene  : 


^ Quse  Tadcaster  erat  sine  flumine  pnlvere  plena. 

Nunc  habet  iramensuin  fluvium,  & pro  pulvere  lutum*” 

The  verse  before  on  Tadcaster  was  just, 

“ Buhnow  great  floods  we  see,  and  dirt  for  dust.”  « 

-’■'i 

The  town  of  Tadcaster  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Wharf^^ 
and  part  of  it  is  in  the  aiiisty  of  York  and  liberty  of  St.  Peter,- 
But  the  principal  part  is  in  the  west-riding  and  wapentake  of 
Barkston-Ash.  Tlie  middle  of  the  bridge  is  the  boundary  be-  ' 
tween  tlte  west-ridiiig  and  the  ainsty ; and  from  its  situation.  Cal-'- 
caria,  or  Tadcaster,  was  considered  by  tlie  Romans  as  one  of  the 
outports  or  gates  to  their  chief  military  station,  the  city  of  York,  y 
In  the  civil  wars  of  England,  it  was  always  regarded  as  a post 
of  great  importance,  and  its  possession  was  often  contested. 
There  are  yet  some  vestiges  of  a trench  surrounding  a art  of 
the  town,  and  probably  thrown  up  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle  being,  in 
1642,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  royal  army,  commenced 
his  operations  by  marching  from  York,  with  4000  men,  and  seven 
pieces  of  canon,  to  attack  the  town  of  Tadcaster,  where  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  was  posted  with  only  700  troops,  if  w^e  may 
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credit  his  memoirs.  The  Lord  General  began  hiiS  attack  on 
the  eneray^s  works  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  continued  it 
till  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  without  intermission,’’^ 
and  Lord  Ferdinando  Fairfax  says,  in  a letter  to  the  parliament, 
that  besides  the  fire  from  the  artillery,  at  least  forty  thousand 
j muskets  were  discharged  on  both  sides  during  the  conflict.f  The 
ammunition  of  the  royalists  failing,  they  were  obliged  to  disist  till  the 
lord  general  had  sent  fora  supply  from  York,  in  order  to  renew  the- 
I assault  the  next  morning.  But  in  the  night  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 

IdreAv  off  his  men  to  Selby,  and  Cawood,  and  left  to  the  royalists 
the  possession  of  Tadcaster. 

The  neighbourhood  of  this  town  is  particularly  remarkable  for 
the  bloody  field  of  Towton,  the  Pharsalia  of  England.  Here, 
. during  the  dreadful  contest  between  York  and  Lancaster,  the 
flame  of  dire  ambition  and  civil  war,  blazed  with  the  most  destruc- 
tive  fury  ; here  the  folly  of  a nation  was  fully  exhibited;  and 
between  30  and  40,000  Englislimen  fell  in  deciding  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a tyrant,  or  an  idiot,  should  be  their  master.  X 
Edward  IV.  whose  warlike  and  daring  character  was  completely 
the  reverse  of  that  of  his  meek  and  passive  rival,  Henry  VI.  had 
been  proclaimed  in  London ; but  the  Queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou, 

■ retiring  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  people 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  soon  raised  an 
array  of  60,000  men.  With  this  force  she  saw  herself  once  more 
j in  a condition  to  assert  the  right  of  her  consort,  and  to  dispute, 
! with  his  competitor,  dhe  possession  of  the  crown,  Edward  imme- 
diately 

' 

||-  The  assault  was  continued  tili  it  was  dark,  winch  could  not  be  much  later 
than  five  o’clock,  as  it  was  in  the  month  of  December. 

t It  was  wonderful  that  after  so  long,  and  so  incessant  a fire,  no  more  than 
3<  0 were  killed  on  both  sides,  yet  this  is  the  number  recorded  by  liistorians. 
I Such  circumstances  scarcely  appear  credible.  But  similar  accounts  are  often 
met  with  in  our  histories  of  railiiary  transactions. 

X Whoever  examines  the  histories  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  will  per- 
ceive that  the  former  was  incapable  of  wielding  the  sceptre^  and  the  latter 
WHWorthy  of  filling  the  throne. 
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cliately  resolved  to  venture  all,  as  he  and  his  adherents  could  see 
no  safety,  but  in  battle  and  victory.  He  therefore  departed  from 
London,  and  marched  towards  the  north,  in  order  to  bring  the 
contest  to  a speedy  decision.  On  his  arrival  at  Pontefract,  he 
sent  two  of  his  officers  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Aire  at  Ferry- 
bridge, which  they  easily  effected,  and  posted  their  detachment  on 
ttie  north  side  of  the  river.  In  the  mean  while  Henry  and  his 
(|ueen,  being  apprised  of  Edward's  approach,  gave  the  command"? 
of  their  army  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  waited  at  York  the: 
issue  of  a battle  which  was  to  determine  their  fate. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  began  his  operations,  by  sending  Lord 
Clifford  to  dislodge  the  Yorkists  from  their  post  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Aire ; and  the  attack  was  so  successful,  that  they  were 
driven  across  the  river  with  great  slaughter;  the  commander  of 
their  detachment,  and  the  bastard  of  Salisbury,  being  slain  in  the 
action.*  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  considered  as  the  soul i 
of  Edward’s  army,  on  hearing  of  this  disaster  was  under  great 
consternation,  fearing  that  it  might  discourage  the  troops.  He* 
immediately  informed  the  king  of  the  event  with  an  emotion  that 
evinced  how  apprehensive  he  was  of  the  consequences.  But  to- 
shew  that  his  fears  were  not  for  his  own  safety,  he  stabbed  his 
horse,  and  kissing  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  made  in  the  form  of  a> 
cross,  sv/orethat  if  the  whole  army  should  take  to  flight,  he  alone 
would  defend  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Edward,  per- 
ceiving the  Earl’s  concern,  judged  it  necessary  to  prevent  the  ill 
effects  which  this  check  might  have  on  the  minds  of  his  soldiers. 
He  therefore  issued  a proclamation,  informing  them  that  those  who 
desired  it,  might  depart : that  he  would  liberally  reward  those 
who  should  do  their  duty ; but  that  no  favour  was  to  be  expected 
by  any  that  should  fly  during  the  battle.  At  the  same  time  he 
detached  William  Nevil,  Lord  Faucoiibridge,  to  pass  the  Aire  at 

f Castleford, 

It  is  not  known  who  was  the  commander  of  this  detachment.  Rapin  calls 
him  th^lvoi’d  Fitzwalter ; but  it  appears  from  Dugdale,  that  there  was  not  at 
that  lime  any  person  of  this  name  and  title.  Baron.  I.  and  It.  p.  235 
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Castleford,  between  three  and  four  miles  above  Ferrybridge,  with 
orders  to  attack  those  who  guarded  the  post  lately  lost.  Faucon- 
bridge  executed  his  orders  with  such  secrecy  and  promptitude, 
that  he  passed  the  river  at  Castleford  before  the  enemy  had  the 
least  notice  of  the  transaction.  Then  marching  along  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  he  suddenly  attacked  Lord  Clifford,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  a body  of  horse,  which  was  completely  routed.  Clif- 
ford was  killed  by  an  arrow,  too  mild  a punishment  for  his  inhu- 
! man  murder  of  the  young  Earl  of  Rutland,  brother  to  King  Edward, 

I after  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  In  tliis  skirmish  the  brother  of  the 
) Earl  of  Westmoreland  also  was  slain.  The  post  of  Ferrybridge 
being  thus  recovered,  Edward  passed  with  his  whole  army  over 
; the  Aire,  and  marched  northward  towards  Tadcaster,  in  quest  of 
j the  enemy. 

I Such  were  the  operations  preliminary  to  the  bloody,  and  memor- 
able battle  of  Towton,  which  was  fought  on  Palm  Sunday,  29th 
of  March,  in  the  year  1461.*  Henryks  army  consisted  of  60,000 
men,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset:  that  of  Edward 
amounted  to  48,660,  and  was  led  on  by  himself  in  person. f 
Rapin  gives  the  following  account  of  the  battle.  The  air  was 
darkened  by  the  snow  which  fell  very  thick,  and  was  driven  by 
the  wind  in  the  faces  of  the  Lancastrians.  These  last  began 
the  fight  with  u volley  of  arrows,  which  being  discharged  too  far 
off,  did'  no  great  execution,  t Fauconbridge,  who  commanded 
the  van  of  Edward^s  army,  disdaining  to  fight  at  such  a dis- 
tance, ordered  his  men  to  lay  by  their  bows,  and  take  to  their 
swords,  whereupon  the  armies  approaching  each  other  began  a 
' furious  fight,  wherein  both  sides  seemed  equally  brave,  and  resolute 
to  exert  their  utmost  to  gain  the  victory.  It  would  be  ver}'^  diffi- 
cult to  describe  this  terrible  battle  at  large : most  of  those  who 
VoL.  XVI.  2 S have 

* Slow,  p,  415. 

t For  the  number,  see  Hall,  fol.  1R6. 

^ The  reason  of  this  was,  that  Fauconbridge,  perceivirig  the  enemies  to  be 
blinded  by  the  snow,  ordered  his  men  to  shoot  a volley  of  flight  arrows,  and 
then  to  fall  back.  The  Lancastrians  thinking  their  enemies  to  be  nearer  than 
the)-  were,  shot  all  their  arrows,  which  fell  shprt  sixty  yards.  Hall,  fol.  186. 
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have  meiilioned  it,  not  understanding  the  art  of  war,  have,  instead  I 
ef  representing  the  several  circumstances,  given  only  a confused  I 
idea  thereof.  Besides,  the  two  armies  are  to  be  considered  as  I 
trusting  more  to  their  courage,  than  to  the  experience  of  their  ! 
generals.  It  will  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  battle  lasted  from  j 
morning  till  niglit ; and  from  thence  it  may  be  judged  how  obsti- 
nately it  was  fought  on  both  sides.  Edward  signalized  himself 
by  an  uncommon  valour,  which  did  not  a little  contribute  to  main- 
tain his  troops  in  their  resolution  of  conquering,  or  dying  for  his  I 
sake.  At  length  the  Lancastrians  began  towards  the  evening  to  i 
give  ground,  imt  flying,  but  retreating  as  they  fought,  and  making  11 
a stand  now  and  then,  so  that  their  enemies  could  not  be  sure  of 
the  victory.  However,  this  advantage  encouraging  Edward’s  sol- 
diers to  make  fresh  efforts,  they  so  pressed  their  enemies,  that  at 
last  they  forced  them  to  fly.  Then  it  was  that  a dreadful  slaugh-  ; 
ter  ensued.  Edward  had,  before  the  battle,  made  proclamation  in 
his  army  that  no  quarter  should  be  given,  well  knowing  the  tak-  ! 
ing  of  prisoners  would  but  weaken  his  army.  The  flying  troops  | 
shaped  their  course  for  Tadcaster  bridge,  but  despairing  to  reach 
it,  because  they  were  so  hotly  pursued  by  their  enemies,  they  turn- 
ed aside  in  order  to  pass  the  Cock,  which  runs  into  the  Wharf. 
This  was  done  with  such  confusion  and  hurry,  that  the  river  was 
immediately  full  of  those  that  were  drowned,  and  who,  in  their 
misfortune,  seiwed  as  a bridge  to  their  companions.  The  slaughter 
is  said  to  have  been  so  great  in  this  place,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Wharf  wei’e  dyed  with  the  blood.  And  indeed  it  is  not  to  be 
tbouglit  strange,  since  the  historians  affirm  no  less  than  36,776  men 
were  killed  in  the  battle.  Among  the  dead  were  found  the  Earls 
of  Nortlmmberland,  and  Westmoreland ; the  Lords  Dacres,  and 
Wells;  Sir  John  Nevil,  and  Sir  Andrew  Trollop.  The  Dukes  of 
Somerset,  and  Exeter,  had  the  happiness  to  escape.  Thomas 
Courtney  Earl  of  Devonsliire  was  taken.  He  was  at  first  spared, 
notwithstanding  the  king^s  orders,  but  it  was  only  to  put  him  to  a 
more  inglorious  death  on  the  scaffold.”  After  this  total  defeat  of 
their  rximy,  Henry  and  Margaret  fled  into  Scotland.  The  victo- 
riouts  EiLvard  took  possession  of  York;  and  after  staying  some 
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time  in  that  city,  he  returned  to  T<ondoii,  wliere  he  was  crowned 
on  the  29th  of  July  the  same  year.* 

The  place  where  this  sanguinary  battle  was  fouglit,  is  a ridge 
of  high  ground,  extending  between  the  villages  of  Towton  and 
Saxton.  Towards  the  east  and  south-east,  it  commands  a fine 
view  of  the  immense  vale  which  is  watered  by  the  Wharf,  tlie 
Ouse,  the  Aire,  and  the  Derwent,  and  comprises  a part  of  both 
; the  East  and  West  Ridings;  the  churches  of  Selby,  and  Howden; 

I the  spire  of  Hemingbrough ; and  the  hills  of  Brayton,  Barf,  and 
Hamilton  Haiigh  ; all  come  within  the  prospect.  Towards  the 
north-west  there  is  also  a pleasant  view  over  Bramham  park,  ajid 
I the  vale  of  the  Wharf,  as  far  as  Harewood.  The  small  river 
j Cock  which  rises  to  the  south-west  of  Abberford,  runs  with  a tor- 
1 tuous  course  on  the  back  of  this  ground,  on  the  north-west  side, 
and  flows  into  tlie  Wharf,  about  a mile  to  the  south-east  of  Tad- 
caster.  The  village  of  Towton  is  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Tad- 
caster,  and  in  the  great  road  from  London  to  York.  Saxton  is 
about  two  miles  nearly  south  from  Towton,  and  four  miles  in  the 
same  direction  from  Tadcaster,  but  lies  a little  out  of  the  road, 
towards  the  west.  The  two  wings  of  the  Lancastrian  army  may 
therefore  be  supposed  to  have  extended  to  Towton  and  Saxton, 
and  the  centre  to  have  been  posted  on  the  heights,  about  the  half 
way  between  those  villages,  and  not  more  than  three,  miles  from 
Tadcaster.  Some  have  imagined  that  our  historians  have  fallen 
into  an  error,  in  describing  the  waters  of  the  Wharf  as  tinged  with 
blood,  by  the  carnage  of  that  dreadful  day.  They  think  that  tlie 
Cock  has  been  mistaken  by  our  ancient  writers  for  the  AVharf,  and 
alledge  that  tlie  battle  was  fought  too  far  from  the  latter  river  toi 
produce  such  an  elfect.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that  as  the 
Cock  does  not  run  above  two  miles  farther,  it  may  have  carried  its 
ensanguined  waters  into  the  Wharf.  Besides,  we  are  told  that  the 
principal  slaughter  began  when  the  Lancastrians  retreated  in  con- 

2 S 2 fusion 
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fusion  across  the  Cock,  in  order  to  reach  Tadcaster  bridge ; and  i 
that  this  river  being  soon  filled  with  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell,  j 
facilitated  the  passage  of  their  flying  comrades,  and  consequently 
of  the  pursuers.  All  this  is  extremely  probable.  The  Cock  is  a 
very  small  river,  or  rather  a rivulet,  over  which  a man  may  easily  leap, 
its  breadth  being  inmost  places  less  than  four  yards.  But  the  Lan-  ^ 
castrians  flying  in  the  utmost  confusion,  with  the  enemy  close  at  | 
their  heels,  would  of  course  precipitate  one  another  into,  the  water  j ! 
and  so  narrow  a rivulet,  would  soon  be  filled  up  wdth  the  bodies  of  the  i 
drowned  and  slain.  Considering  the  case  in  every  point  of  view,  j 
it  is  evident  that  the  Cock  could  not  long  Stop  either  the  flight,  or  ; 
pursuit,  of  a routed  army ; and  as  the  place  where  the  fugitive  ;,i 
crowd  would  endeavour  to  cross  this  brook  could  not  be  more  than  i; 
two  miles  and  a half  from  Tadcaster,  it  is  probable  that  as  no  | 
quarter  was  given,  a great  slaughter  might  take  place  on  the  banks  ij 
of  the  Wharf,  and  that  crowds  of  the  Lancastrians  might  be  dri- 
ven into  that  river  by  their  victorious  enemies.  At  the  same  time  | 
it  must  be  obseVved,  that  the  details  of  military  transactions  are  I 
often  so  confused  and  obscure,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  reconcile  fo 
the  circumstances  related  with  our  ideas  on  viewing  the  ground.*  If 
Every  one,  however,  who  views  the  ensanguined  field  of  Towton,  si 
must  be  astonished  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  commanded  ji 
the  Lancastrian  army,  did  not  take  his  position  on  the  north  side  ? 
of  the  Wharf,  where  he  might  have  disputed  the  passage  of  that  « 
river  with  great  advantage.  We  are  not  indeed  to  expect  in  the  ii 
military  operations  of  those  times,  the  generalship  frequently  j| 
displayed  in  modem  warfare ; but  the  imprudence  of  the  Duke  of  fe 
Somerset  in  advancing  to  meet  Edward  to  the  south  of  Tadcaster,  o 
must  force  itself  upon  every  one^s  observation.  The  tourist  how-  f 

ever,.  : I 
( 

Ih  the  foregokig  extract  from  Rapin,  it  is  said  that  the  flying  Lancastrian*  i 
feeing  unable  to  reach  Tadcaster  bridge,  turned  aside  in  order  to  pass  the  ^ 
Cock.  This  expression  however  is  obscure, or  rather  completely  unintelligible. 

For  it  k evidCint  that  to  pass  the  Cock,  was  the  only  way  by  which  they  could  ' 
gain  Tadcaster  bridge. 
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€ver,  at  this  day  contemplates  the  theatre  of  this  dreadful 
! -contest,  between  the  two  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 

Where  thus  the  bleeding  sons  of  Britain  fell,” 

' will  justly  appreciate  our  present  happiness,^  under  the  illustrious 
family  of  Brunswick. 

j **  Thus  silver  Wharf,  whose  crystal  sparkling  urn, 

5 Reflects  the  brilliance  of  his  blooming  shore, 

I Still  melancholy  mazing  seems  to  mourn, 

' But  rolls  confus’d  a crimson  w-ave  no  more. 

Dr.  Langhorne. 

SCARTHINGWELL  HALL. 

About  five  miles  south-eastward  from  Tadcaster,  is  the  seat  of 
the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Hawke,  a nobleman  justly  celebrated 
for  his  agricultural  improvements.  His  lordship  occupies  for  this 
laudable  purpose  a considerable  quantity  of  land,  and  has  con- 
structed for  his  own  use,  a large  farm-yard,  conveniently  formed 
j and  situated,  with  spacious  stables,  cow-sheds,  barns,  &c.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  nine  feet  in  height,  affording  ex- 
I cellent  shelter  for  cattle,  and  divided  by  the  barns,  stables,  &c. 
j into  four  yards,  in  two  of  which  are  ponds  besides  the  pumps.  The 
stables  for  the  horses  are  placed  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
j-  farm-yard,  which  is  free  from  buildings  on  the  south,  and  sheltered 
on  the  north  by  the  barn  and  ox-houses,  which  separate  it  from  the 
I principal  stack-yard.  This  yard  is  divided  from  the  two  others 
by  open  hay  barns,  tiled  with  slate,  and  having  chimneys  to  let 
out  the  steam.  The  areas  of  the  boarded  granaries  amount  to 
about  373  square  yards;  and  they  have  trap-doors  in  them  for 
letting  down  the  corn-sacks  into  waggons,  which  may  be  loaded 
and  locked  up  at  the  same  time.  The  corn  in  the  yard  is  stacked 
on  wooden  frames;  and  the  whole  forms  a completely  convenient 
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and  elegant  suit  of  farm-offices,  in  every  respect  becoming  a | 
nobleman,  who  justly  considers  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  the  I 
most  useful  and  necessary  of  human  employments.^^*  j 

I 

i 

I 

I 

j 

HASLEWOOD  HALL,  I 

■j 

A little  more  than  tliree  miles  nearly  south  from  Tadcaster,  has  | 
long  been  the  seat  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  the  j 
Vavasours,  who  took  their  name  from  their  office.  The  manor  ( 
was  held  of  William  de  Percy  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and  ! 
has  to  this  day  continued  in  the  male  line  of  that  house,  except  1 
for  a short  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  when  it  was  pledged  to  j 
Aaron,  an  (Jpulent  Jew  of  York,  for  the  sum  of  3501.  This  Jew  ; 
made  a conveyance  of  his  security  to  the  queen,  in  discharge  of  1 
a debt  which  he  owed  her;  and  John  de  Vavasour  redeemed  it  by  ! 
paying  the  money.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  William  de  Va-  | 
vasour  w^as  summoned  to  parliament  among  the  other  barons  of  j 
the  kingdom. t 

In  the  chapel  are  many  monuments,  inscriptions,  and  escutcheons, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  Vavasours^  arms:  against  the  south 
wall,  is  a raised  monument  on  which  are  the  effigies  of  nine  dif-  . 
ierent  persons  of  that  family. 

Haslewood  is  famed  for  the  extent  and  richness  of  its  prospects, 
wffiich  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Gibson,  and  certainly  with  some  ex- 
aggeration, unless  the  state  of  this  part  of  the  country  be  greatly 
altered.  The  two  cathedrals  of  York  and  Lincoln,  sixty  miles 
asunder,  may  thence  be  discovered.  The  country  within  ten 
miles.  Dr.  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  affirmed  to  King  Henry 
VIII.  when  he  made  his  progress  to  York,  An.  1548,  [to  be  the 
riciiest  valley  that  ever  he  found  in  all  his  travels  through  Eu- 
rope, there  being  165  manour  houses  of  lords,  knights,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  best  quality,  275  woods,  whereof  some  contain 

500  acres, 

* Agrieuh.  Surv.  p.  10.  i Camd.  with  Gibson's  Notes,  fol. 
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500  acres,  32  parks,  and  two  cliaces  of  deer,  120  rivers  and 
brooks,  whereof  five  are  navigable,  well  stored  with  salmon  and 
other  fish,  76  water  mills  for  corn,  25  cole-mines,  three  foiges 
for  making  of  iron,  and  stone  enough  for  the  same ; witiiiii  those 
limits  are  also  as  much  sport  and  pleasure  for  imntiug,  liawkiiig, 
fishing,  and  fowling,  as  in  any  place  of  England  besi(!es.’"*  But 
though  the  country  of  which  the  doctor  here  speaks,  be  fertile, 
populous,  and  rich,  and  undoubtedly  much  improved  since  the 
days  .of  Henry  VIII.  it  would  certainly  be  at  this  time  impossible 
to  find  such  a number  of  noblemen^s  and  gentlemen’s  seats  within 
ten  miles  of  Haslewood,  or  even  within  view  of  that  plaee.  In  that 
age  indeed,  the  nobility  and  gentry  lived  more  in  the  country,  and 
flocked  less  to  the  capital  than  at  present.  But  we  find  the  same 
exaggeration  throughout,  and  particularly  in  respect  of  the  woods, 
and  the  coal-mines.  It  must  however  be  acknowledged  that  few 
places  can  equal  Haslewood  in  the  beauty  and  extent  of  its  j)ros- 
pects, 

BRAMHAM  PARK. 

The  seat  of  James  Lane  Fox,  Esq.  is  about  four  miles  soutbt 
west  from  Tadcaster.  The  house  is  a stately  building,  erected 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  by  Robert  Benson,  Lord 
Bingley,  who  greatly  enlarged  the  park,  and  laid  out  the  grounds 
in  an  elegant  manner,  according  to  the  taste  of  that  time.  It 
came  to  the  present  family  by  marriage  v.dth  the  heiress. 

A little  further  to  the  south-west  is  Bramham  Moor,  on  which 
are  very  conspicuous  remains  of  the  Roman  road  called  Watling 
Street.  Near  the  south-eastern  edge  of  the  moor,  and  about 
two  miles  to  the  west  of  Abberford,  is  Berwick-in-EImet,  which 
is  said  to  have  once  been  a royal  seat  of  the  Northumbrian  kings  ; l 
but  of  which  no  remains  are  now  visible,  though  entensive  foun- 
2 S 4 datioii^ 


Dr.  Gibson’s  notes  on  Camden,  fol,  730. 
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dations  of  walls  have  been  traced ; nor  do  any  authentic  records 
mark  with  precision  the  time  when  it  was  erected,  or  when  it  be- 
gan to  fall  to  decay. 

WETHERBY 

Is  situated  in  the  upper  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Claro, 
seven  miles  north-west  from  Tadcaster,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance south-east  from  Knaresbrougb.  The  town  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Wharf,  over  which  is  a fine  bridge.  A 
little  above  this  bridge  the  river  forms  a beautiful  cascade  by  fall- 
ing in  a sheet  of  water  over  a high  dam  erected  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  mills.  Over  this  cascade,  the  salmon  in  their 
Way  up  the  river  from  the  sea,  are  seen  to  leap  with  admirable 
dexterity.*  Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Thursday,  and  three 
fairs,  viz.  on  Holy  Thursday,  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  the  first 
Thursday  after  the  22nd  of  November.  This  manor  was  once  a 
possession  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  together  with  all  their 
estates  in  England,  was  forfeited  on  the  abolition  of  their  order, 
A.  D.  1312,  the  5th  of  Edward  Il.f  In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles 
i.  this  town  had  a garrison  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
who,  in  the  year  1642,  repulsed  Sir  Thomas  Glenham  in  two  dif- 
ferent attacks.  A little  below  Wetherby  is  St.  Helenas  Ford, 
where  the  Roman  military  road  crossed  the  Wharf. 

The  country  about  Wetherby  is  diversified  and  pleasant.  With- 
in a mile  of  the  town  is  Wetherby  Grange,  the  seat  of  Richard 
Thompson,  Esq.  In  the  park  is  an  heronry,  a thing  not  very 
common  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  herons  build  their 
nests  in  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  they  are  made  of  sticks, 

and 

* Hargrove’s  Hist,  of  Knaresbrough,  p.  ^99. 

t The  estates  ^ of  the  Knights  Templars,  were  given  by  the  Pope  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  parlia- 
ment in  132-1.  - ■ 
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and  lined  with  wool,  but  they  will  not  give  themselves  that  trou- 
ble when  they  can  get  them  ready  made  by  the  rooks : these  they 
usually  enlarge  and  line  within,  driving  away  the  original  pos>* 
sessors,  should  they  happen  to  renew  their  fruitless  claims.”* 

STOCKELD  PARK, 

j ^he  seat  of  William  Middleton,  Esq.  is  about  two  miles  to  thd 
westward  of  Wetherby.  This  family  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
being  descended  from  Hypolitus  de  Brame,  lord  of  Middleton, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Not  far  from  the  house, 
and  near  the  high  road,  is  a rock  of  a very  singular  shape,  65 
feet  in  circumference,  and  30  feet  high,  standing  on  the  mar- 
I gin  of  a lake.  The  Dutch  use  the  word  Stockbeldt  for  a 
j misshapen  image  or  statue,  from  which  circumstance  the  present 
j name  of  the  place  hath  probably  originated.^^f 

! SPOFFORD, 

i 

'!  The  seat  of  the  Rev.  John  Trip,  LL.  D.  is  three  miles  north- 
westward from  Wetherby,  and  about  a mile  and  a half  nearly 

i north  fi-om  Stockeld.  | At  this  place  are  seen  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient castle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Percys,  Earls  of  Northumberland.  The  situation  is  on  a sloping 
* ascent.  The  present  ruins,  which  extend  forty-five  yards  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  seventeen  yards  in  breadth  from  east  to 
I west,  shew  that  it  has  once  been  very  magnificent,  especially  the 
™ hall,  which  from  its  style  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of 
I Edward  III.  Some  parts  of  the  structure  however  must  have  been 
of  a more  ancient  date,  as  Henry  de  Percy  obtained  in  the  year 

1309 

* Hargrove’s  Hist,  of  Knaresbrough.  p.  302.  t Ibid.  p.  298. 

$ Wetherby  and  Stockeld  4ire  both  in  the  parish  of  SpofFord. 
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1309,  a licence  to  fortify  his  castle  at  Spofford.  And  it  appears; 
from  the  Domesday  book,  that  this  place  belonged  to  William  dc  j 

Pa*cy,  soon  after  the  conquest,  before  which  time  Gamelbar.  j jl 

was  lord  of  the  manor.  After  tlie  fatal  battle  of  Towton,  in  which  1 ^ 

the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  brother  Sir  Richard  Percy,  | 
were  slain  in  nghting  against  Edward  IV.  their  estates  were  laid  ^ 
waste  by  the  victors ; and  Leland  observes,  that  the  manor  house  ^ 
at  Spoftbrd  was  greatly  defaced  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his  , 
brother,  the  Marquis  of  ftlontacute.  The  lieir  of  this  noble  I . 
lainily  being  in  his  minority  when  his  father  was  killed  at  Tow-  i 
ton,  was  committed  to  the  tower  of  London;  and  Nevil,  Lord  < 

Montacute,  or  Montague,  as  already  observed,  was  created  earl  | i 

of  Northumberland  and  put  in  possession  of  all  the  estates  of  the  | i 

Percys.*  But  in  the  year  1469,  King  Edward  IV.  revoked  the  i 

grant,  and  the  young  Henry  Percy  was  restored  to  the  honours  ! ^ 

and  estates  of  his  ancestors.  This  manor  house,  it  appears,  was  i 
again  made  tenable;  for  in  1559,  Henry,  Lord  Percy,  obtained  a i ; 

license  to  fortify  his  castles  at  Spofford  and  Leckonfield.  The  ;«j 

civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  appears  to  have  been  the  aera 
of  its  final  demolition,  when  most  of  the  inland  castles  in  th^  || 

kingdom  were  dismantled  by  order  af  the  parliament. 

KNARESBROUGH, 

■■•I 

In  the  lower  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Claro,  liberties  of 
St.  Peter,  and  Knaresbrough,  is  seven  miles  north-west  from  We-  j 
therby,seven  miles  nearly  south  from  Boroughbridge,  and  eighteen  j 
miles  almost  due  west  from  York.  The  town  is  most  delightfully  ij 
situated  on  the  north-eastern  bank  of  the  river  Nid,  which  runs  • 
i'll  a most  romantic  valley  or  glen,  below  precipitous  rocks.  On  ^ 
the  eastern  side  of  Knaresbrough,  the  country  falls  with  a very 
gentle  descent  for  tlie  space  of  several  miles ; and  towards  that 

quarter. 


* ^ee  account  of  Wressle  Castle  in  this  work, 
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I quarter  are  the  most  beautiful,  rich,  and,  extensive  prospects,  over- 
! looking  a great  part  of  the  vale  of  York,  and  terminated  by  the 
I bold  outline  of  the  moors  and  the  wolds.  Towards  the  west 
J the  country  has  a gradual  ascent,  and  the  views  are  less  extensive ; 

! but  they  are  agreeably  variegated  by  vales  and  eminences,  woods, 

! groves,  country  seats  and  farms,  and  comprise  almost  every  rural 
j object  that  can  delight  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 

I The  town  is  tolerably  large,  well  built  and  handsome,  and  con- 
tains ne^^-ly  4000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
i manufactme  of  linen,  which  has  here  been  carried  on  during  several 
I centuries.  Here  is  also  a,  manufactory  of  cotton,  which  employs 
many  hands.  Knaresbrough  is  a borough,  and  sends  two  mem- 
I bers  to  parliament.  The  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  is 

I one  of  the  greatest  corn-markets  in  Yorkshire,  a vast  quantity  of 

1 grain  being  sold  here,  and  sent  westwards,  particularly  to  Skip-, 

i ton  and  other  parts  of  Craven.* 

I The  judicious  historian  of  Knaresbrough  supposes,  with  great 
i probability,  that  the  name  of  the  town  is  derived  from  its  situa- 

' tion,  knares,  in  the  German  language,  .signifying  a hard  knot, 

or  a rocky  mountain.f  He  also  conjectures  that  it  may  have 
been  a fortified  post  of  the  Romans,  as  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
remains  of  a ditch  or  rampart,  inslosing  an  area  of  300  yards 
long,  and  200  yards  broqd,  comprehending  the  market  place,  and 
the  principal  part  of  th^  town.  Every  part  of  these  ramparts 
would  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  distant  country,  from 
whence  the  inhabitants  [might  with  great  advantage  watch  every 
' motion  of  an  enemy,  and  stand  prepared  to  repel  every  hostile 
approach,  Several  Roman  coins  have  been  found  here,  particu- 
larly some  of  the  Emperors  Claudius,  and  Constantine. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  manor  of  Knaresbrough  was 
part  of  the  demesnes  of  the  crown.  It  contained  forty-two  cara- 

ciitcs 

• Agricult.  Snrv.  West  Riding,  p.  222. 

t Hargrove’s  tJibt.  Knaresbrough,  p.  14.  Canib.  fol.  715. 

^ Hargrove’s  Hist.  Knaresbrough,  p.  16. 
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cutes  of  land,  wanting  a half,  of  which  twenty -four  were  arable.  | 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  was  valued  at  six  i 
pounds,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  it  paid  only  1 
twenty  shillings.  From  this  depreciation  it  appears,  that  Knares-  | 
hrough  and  the  ten  villages  that  composed  the  manor,  had  shared  | 
in  the  general  devastation  of  this  part  of  the  country,  after  the  | 
reduction  of  York,  by  the  Norman  conqueror.  i 

Tlie  castle  of  Knaresbrough,  once  the  ornament  and  security  of  | 
the  town,  and  of  which  the  venerable,  but  scanty,  remains  recal 
to  remembrance  the  events  of  its  history,  was  built  by  Serlo  de 
Burgh,  Baron  of  Tonsburgh  in  Normandy,  who  with  his  brother  | 
John  accompanied  the  Conqueror  into  England,  and  received  this,  ! 
together  with  several  other  lordships,  as  a reward  for  his  services. 
Serlo  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  who  married  Magda-  , 
len,  aunt  to  Stephen  king  of  England.  He  had  issue  Richard  j 
the  Red,  who  left  among  other  children  JeiFrey,  Bishop  of  , 
Ely.  The  eldest  son,  Eustace  Fitz-John,  succeeded  as  lord  of  , 
Knaresbrough,  and  resided  at  his  castle  here,  as  appears  by  the 
monks  of  Fountains  recording  his  generosity  to  them  in  their  dis- 
tress. Eustace  Fitz-John,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Empress 
blaud,  appeared  in  arms  against  Stephen ; but  the  enterprize  not 
succeeding  he  retired  into  Scotland,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  North- Allerton,  A,  D.  1138 ; after  which  he  lived  to  see  Henry 
II.  ascend  the  throne  of  England,  and  fell  in  his  cause  fighting 
against  the  Welsh  in  the  year  1156.  On  the  retreat  of  Eustace 
Fitz-John  into  Scotland,  the  king  gave  to  Robert  d^Estoteville, 
the  lordship  of  Knaresbrough.  This  nobleman  was  also  present 
in  the  English  army  a,t  the  battle  of  North- Allerton.  And  his 
son  Robert  was  one  of  the  five  English^gentlemen  who  with  only 
four  hundred  cavalry,  surprized  and  took  William  king  of  Scot’  • 
land  prisoner,  near  Alnwick  in  the  year  1174,  within  sight  of  his 
own  camp. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  this  manor  was  granted  to  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  and  his  heirs.  But  the  son  of  Hubert 
joining  the  standard  of  Simon  de  Montford  at  the  battle  of  Eve- 
9 sham. 
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j sham,  which  was  fought  August  5th,  A.  D.  1265,  it  was  forfeited  to 
I the  crown,  and  Henry  III.  granted  it  to  his  brother,  Richard  earl  of 
i Cornwall.  Richard  dying,  left  his  estates  to  his  son  Edward,  on 
whose  death  without  issue  A.  D.  1300,  the  earldom  of  Cornwall, 
and  with  it  the  manor  of  Knaresbrough,  reverted  to  tlie  crown. 

! It  was  afterwards  granted  by  Edward  II,  to  his  favorite.  Piers  Ga- 
j veston,  and  while  that  monarch  was  at  York,  expecting  a hostile 
I visit  from  the  Scots,  he  gave  orders  that  the  castle  of  Knares- 
j brough  should  be  furnished  with  a large  quantity  of  military  stores, 
ij  In  the  year  1319,  the  Scots  made  a dreadful  irruption  into  Eng- 

I land,  and  after  levying  heavy  contributions  at  North- Allerton  and 

I Ripon,  they  burned  the  towns  of  Skipton  and  Knaresbrough. 
j In  the  year  1371  the  manor  and  castle  of  Knaresbrough  were 
„ given  by  Edward  III.  to  his  fourth  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
' Lancaster.  From  that  time  it  hath  belonged  to  the  duchy  of 

J Lancaster-  This  castle  was  afterwards  one  of  the  places  in 

J which  the  unfortunate  Richard  II.  was  imprisoned  after  being  de- 

\ throned  by  Henry  IV.  The  place  of  his  confinement  is  supposed 

Ito  have  been  in  that  part  of  the  ruins  still  called  the  king^s  cham- 
ber.*’*  From  the  decays  of  time,  and  the  shocks  sustained  in  an- 
i cient  wars,  this  castle  was  found  in  the  year  1590  to  want  consi- 
derable repairs.  These  were  begun  and  completed  under  the  di- 
rection of  Henry  Slingsby,  Esq.  who  held  the  castle  and  Barbican 
by  lease.  The  expenses  were,  by  an  order  of  the  eaid  of  Cum- 
berland, steward  of  the  honour  of  Knaresbrough,  to  be  paid  by 
' the  Foresters,  according  to  ancient  custom.  In’  the  year  1616 

this  castle  and  lordship  were  granted  by  James  I.  to  his  son 
^ Charles,  in  the  troubles  of  whose  unhappy  reign,  this  towm  and 

the  surrounding  country  had  a considerable  share. 

I In  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war,  and  till  after  the  reduction 
I of  York  by  the  parliamentarians,  in  1644,  tlie  royalist  garrisoii 
at  Knaresbrough,  consisting  of  a great  number  of  horse  and 
■ foot,  was  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  country.  Scarcely  a 

j • 


Hist.  Knaresbrough,  p.  31. 
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day  passesd  in  which  the  parliament  did  not  receive  intelligence 
of  the  depredations  and  wanton  cruelties  committed  by  foraging  ! 
and  marauding  parties  of  the  king^s  horse,  from  this  town  and  | 
Skipton.  But  in  the  beginning  of  November  1644,  Lord  Fairfax  ! 
appeared  before  Knaresbrough,  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  j 
month,  took  the  town  by  assault.  The  garrison,  however,  re-  | 
tiring  into  the  castle,  held  out  till  the  20th  of  December,  and  1 
then  surrendered  on  honourable  conditions.  In  the  year  1648, 
the  castle  of  Knaresbrough,  with  several  others,  was,  by  an  orderj 
of  parliament,  rendered  untenable.  The  massive  walls,  and  for- 
midable towers,  have  ever  since  been  mouldering  away,  yet 
even  now  the  elevation  of  the  style,  and  the  remaining  fragments 
of  its  former  magnificence,  strike  the  imagination  with  the  idea 
of  strength  and  awful  importance : 

**  The  winding  labyrinths,  the  hostile  tower. 

Where  danger  threatened,  and  tyrannic  power  ; 

Tlie  jealous  drawbridge,  and  the  moat  profound. 

The  lonely  dungeon  in  the  cavern’d  ground. 

The  sullen  dome  above  those  central  caves. 

Where  lived  one  tyrant,  and  a host  of  slaves  V’ 

This  castle  contained  near  two  acres  and  a half  within  its 
walls,  which  were  flanked  with  eleven  towers : these,  with  se- 
veral other  buildings  in  the  diflerent  wards,  afforded  convenience 
and  accommodation  for  a numerous  garrison.  Part  of  the  prin- 
cipal tower  is  still  remaining,  and  appears  to  have  been  built 
about  the  time  of  Edward  III.  It  consists  of  three  stories  above 
the  keep  or  dungeon.  The  first  room  on  the  ground-floor,  next 
the  river,  hath  been  from  time  immemorial,  the  repository  for  the 
ancient  court-records.  Next  to  this,  in  the  castle,  is  the  guard- 
room,  thirty -two  feet  by  twenty-two,  with  a vaulted  roof,  sup- 
ported 

* Hargrove’s  Hist,  of  Knaresbrough,  p.  S9.  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to 
have  been  at  Knaresbrough  soon  after  the  surrender,  and  to  have  lodged  in  a 
bouse  ia  the  Higli-street.  Gent.  Mag.  March,  1791, 
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|H>rtetl  by  two  massy  pillars,  which  at  the  height  of  six  feet 
diverge  and  spread  all  over  the  roof.  Through  this  room  was 
formerly  the  principal  entrance  into  the  castle ; the  outward  gate 
was  defended  by  a portculHs,  and  a drawbridge,  that  fell  across 
a very  deep  moat,  facing  the  present  bowling-green.  Here  is 
! also  a small  circular  staircase,  that  led  from  the  guard-room  to 

I the  state-room,  so  narrow  that  one  centinel  alone  might  defend 
the  passage.  Next  to  the  guard-room,  on  the  same  level,  is  the 
old  prison  for  debtors  within  the  forest  and  liberties  of  Knares- 
brough. 

The  second  story  was  entirely  taken  up  by  the  anti-chamber 
and  state-room,  commonly  called  the  king^s  chamber,  each  room 
appearing  to  have  been  about  sixteen  feet  square  : the  first  had 
a fire-place  on  the  south  side,  and  was  lighted  by  two  narrow  slips 
j on  the  opposite  side.  The  state-room  had  a large  fire-place  on 
I the  north,  opposite  to  which  w^as  a very  magnificent  window,  ten 
I feet  in  breadth,  and  fifteen  feet  high  *.  The  principal  entrance  into 
1 these  rooms  was  contrived  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  it  in- 
j .accessible  to  an  enemy.  It  led  first  from  the  outer  court  through  • 
I an  arched  portal  and  a zigzag  passage,  into  a vestibule,  or  guard* 

[ room,  from  whence  the  only  access  to  the  anti-chamber,  was  by 
a staircase  of  stone,  defended  by  two  portcullises.  The  third 
story  was  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  two  former.  And  the 
top  of  the  tower  was  crowned  with  a pe^rapet  and  battlements^ 
This  tower  was  a square  of  fifty-four  feet  each  side,  and  fifty-three 
feet  in  height ; tv/o  sides  of  il  have  fallen  a prey  to  time  and  vio- 
lence, and  one  corner  only  remains. 

Underneath  is  the  dungeon,  into  Avlfich  the  descent  is  by  twelve 
steps.  This  homd  prison  is  twenty-three  feet  in  lengtii,  and 
about  twenty  feet  in  breadtli : the  w^alls  are  of  hewm  stone,  like 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  castle.  The  roof  is  arched  w ith  stone, 
and  supported  by  one  round  pillar,  nine  feet  in  circumference. 

Here 

* The  rich  tracery  of  this  window  was  demolished  by  a thunder  storm,  on  the 
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Here  is  an  aperture  for  the  admission  of  air,  near  three  feet 
square,  next  the  room,  but  gradually  terminating  on  the  out- 
side, in  a narrow  point,  and  arched  all  the  way  with  stone,  so 
as  to  render  any  escape  impossible.  The  only  ray  of  light  that 
the  prisoners  could  enjoy  in  this  gloomy  vault  appears  to  have 
been  through  the  iron  grate  in  the  door  at  the  top  of  the  steps, 
by  the  aid  of  which  feeble  glimmering,  some  of  those  unhappy 
persons  in  ancient  times,  have  endeavoured  to  beguile  the  tedious 
hours  of  confinement,  with  carving  rude  figures  on  the  wall, 
among  which  are  those  of  two  men  in  the  dress  of  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  a part  of  these  ruins  are  the  remains  of 
a secret  cell,  or  hiding-place,  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  wall. 
This  curious  recess  is  three  feet  four  inches  high,  two  feet  eight 
inches  wide,  and  seems  to  have  been  above  twenty  feet  in  length. 
At  the  farthest  end  is  a stone- seat,  where  two  persons  might  sit ; 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  contrivance  for  the 
admission  of  air  or  light.  This  circumstance,  with  the  apparent 
difficulty  of  escape,  if  an  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  castle, 
seems  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  this  dismal  recess  were  ori- 
ginally designed  for  a last  retreat,  in  cases  of  danger;  or  for  a 
place  of  confinement  *.  In  one  part  of  the  castle-yard  is  the  en- 
trance of  an  arched  subterraneous  passage,  leading  into  the 
moat.  In  fine,  this  castle  possessed  extraordinary  advantages  from 
nature,  and  these  appear  to  have  been  improved  by  every  means 
that  the  art  of  ancient  times  could  devise  : placed  on  a lofty  and 
precipitous  eminence,  projecting  into  the  river,  and  commanding 
the  two  bridges,  it  must  have  been  very  difficult  to  reduce  before 
the  invention  of  artillery. 

The 

* Mr.  Hargrove  observes,  that  “ Remains  of  such  solitary  recesses  are  to 
be  found  amongst  the  ruins  of  most  of  our  ancient  mansions  aild  castles ; 
and  there  are  instances  of  their  having  been  used  for  personal  safety,  as  the 
last  retreat  in  the  moment  of  imniinenl  danger,  and  extreme  distress.  Hist, 
©f  Knaresbrough,  p.  43. 
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The  tower  that  long  had  stood, 

The  crush  of  thunder,  the  warring  winds  j 
Shook  by  the  slow,  but  sure  destroyer,  time. 

Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  o’er  its  base.” 

Armstroxo. 

From  viewing  these  mouldering  remains  of  pride  and  do- 
minions^ says  the  elegant  historian  of  Knareshrough,  the  eye 
is  relieved,  and  the  mind  cheered  by  the  romantic  beauties  of  the 
adjacent  vale  ; a delightful  composition  of  enclosures,  woods,  and 
rocks,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a fine  river  takes  its  bending  course, 
shaded  in  many  places  with  hanging  wood.  On  one  side,  the 
houses  and  trees  ranged  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  with  part 
of  the  town,  the  church,  ther  bridge,  and  Coghill  Hall.  On  the 
other  side  Belmont,  with  its  wood  and  enclosures,  the  more  ele- 
vated situation  of  Bilton  Hall,  with  a distant  view  of  Brimham 
rocks,  complete  this  beautiful  scene.'’’  * 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  in  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Rosselyn ; and  its  present  value  is  somewhat 
more  than  3001.  per  annum.  The  structure  is  neither  very  spa- 
cious nor  elegant,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  erected  at  different 
periods.  When  the  bells  were  hung  in  the  year  1774,  several 
pieces  of  half  burnt  wood  were  taken  out  of  the  wall  of  the 
steeple,  supposed  to  have  been  the  ends  of  timber  destroyed  by 
fire.  This  had,  in  all  probability,  happened  A.  D.  1318,  in  the 
unfortunate  reign  of  Edward  II.  when  the  Scots  carried  fire  and 
sword  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and  this  town, 
with  the  church,  w'as  involved  in  a general  conflagration.  Since 
the  time  of  the  reformation,  this  church  appears  to  have  been  re- 
paired and  enlarged  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  priory.  It  contains 
several  elegant  monuments,  particularly  of  the  Slingsby  family. 

The  pleasant  and  bold  situation  of  Knareshrough,  its  an- 
V©L.  XVI.  2 T ^ lent 


Hargrove’s  Knaresbrongb,  p. 
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cient  castle,  and  its.  romantic  environs,  compose  a delightful 
scene,  abounding  with  curiosities  Eind  beauties,  both  natural  and 
artificial.  In  the  long  walk,  on  the  south-western  bank  of  the 
Nid,  and  opposite  to  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  is  the  famous  drop- 
ping, or  petrifying  well.  This  remarkable  spring  rises  in  the 
steep  declivity  of  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  a limestone  rock.  After 
running  about  twenty  yards  towards  the  river,  it  spreads  itself 
over  the  top  of  a rock,  from  whence  it  trickles  down  in  above 
thirty  places,  dropping  very  fast,  and  creating  a musical  kind 
of  tinkling,  owing,  most  probably,  to  the  concavity  of  the  rock, 
which  projecting  in  a circular  curve  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
its  brow  overhangs  nearly  fifteen  feet.  This  rock,  which  is  about 
thirty  feet  high,  forty-five  feet  long,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
broad  *,  started  about  a hundred  years  ago  from  the  main  bank, 
leaving  a chasm  of  two  or  three  yards  wide,  over  which  the 
water  is  carried  by  an  aqueduct.  The  whole  rock  is  covered 
with  plants,  flowers,  and  shrubs.  The  spring  is  supposed  to 
emit  twenty  gallons  per  minute.  And  Dr.  Short  observes,  that 
the  water  abounds  with  fine  particles,  which  it  deposits  only 
when  in  a languid  motion,  and  leaves  an  incrustation  on  the 
bodies  that  it  meets  with,  in  trickling  slowly  amidst  the  many 
obstacles  that  impede  its  course.  Tradition  tells  us,  that  near 
this  rock  Mother  Shipton,  the  famous  Yorkshire  Sibyl,  was  born 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Many  tales  of  her 
knowledge,  in  regard  to  futurity,  are  still  related,  not  only  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  throughout  Yorkshire.f 

The  walk  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  from  the  dropping- 

well 

* The  writer  of  this  volume,  states  these  measures  from  the  information  of 
the  guide  who  shewed  him  the  well  : they  do  not  exactly  agree  with  those  of 
Mr.  Hargrove  ; but  the  difference  is  unimportant. 

t Her  views  of  future  events  are  said  the  same  traditionary  legends  to 
have  been  delivered  to  the  abbot  of  Beverley.  The  whole,  however,  ap- 
pears to  deserve  no  higher  a degree  of  credit  than  a number  of  other  popular 
-tales. 
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well  to  the  bridge,  is  extremely  delightful.  In  following  the 
meandering  of  the  river,  it  affords,  at  every  twenty  or  thirty 
yards,  a new  point  of  view,  which,  though  composed  of  the  same 
objects,  is  charmingly  diversified.  The  venerable  ruins  of  the 
castle,  &c.  with  the  beautiful  intermixture  of  rocks  and  trees,  the 
deep  valley,  and  the  winding  river,  compose  a delightful  and  pic- 
turesque scenery.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  towards  the 
south-east,  the  eye  is  regaled  with  appearances  not  less  roman- 
tic. The  precipitous  rocks  which  run  along  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  are  not  less  than  a hundred  feet  in  height.  At  the  bot- 
tom, and  on  the  declivity,  are  many  dwellings,  scooped  out  of 
the  rock,  and  inhabited  from  time  immemorial,  some  of  them  con- 
sisting of  several  apartments  with  windows,  chimnies,  and  other 
accommodations,  all  formed  in  the  rock  with  great  labour  and  inge- 
nuity. The  most  remarkable  of  these,  is  that  called  the  Rock-house, 
a large  cavern,  supposed  to  have  been  the  retreat  of  some  of  those 
banditti,  who,  in  former  times,  infested  tbe  neighbouring  forest. 
Under  a large  rock,  are  a few  steps  that  lead  down  into  this 
singular  abode.-  The  present  occupiers  are  an  industrious  wea- 
ver and  his  family,  wdio  have  formed  a small  piece  of  ground 
on  the  slope  of  the  rock,  near  their  subterraneous  dwelling,  into 
a pleasant  garden.  In  different  stages,  indeed,  of  the  steep  de- 
clivity, are  gardens  with  charming  walks,  quite  to  tlie  top  of 
the  hill,  forming  an  agi’eeabie  promenade.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  rocks,  is  a narrow  slip  of  level  ground,  along  the  margin 
of  the  river,  covered  with  a great  number  of  small,  but  neat 
houses. 

In  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  at  a very  considerable  elevation 
above  the  vale,  and  the  river,  is  an  ancient  and  curious  monu- 
ment of  enthusiastic  piety.  This  is 

ST.  ROBERTAS  CHAPEL, 

Elegantly  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock : it  is  ten  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  nine  feet  in  breadth,  and  seven  teet  six  inches 

2 T 2 
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high.  The  roof  and  altar  are  adorned  with  Gothic  ornaments. 
Behind  the  altar  is  a large  niche,  where  formerly  was  an  image, 
and  on  each  side  is  a place  for  the  holy  water.  There  are  also 
three  heads,  supposed  to  he  an  emblematical  allusion  to  the 
order  of  the  monks,  of  the  Holy  Trinity/^  who  formerly  pos; 
sessed  the  neigbouring  priory;  and  at  a small  distance  is  an- 
other head,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  designed  as  a repre- 
sentation of  John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  the  chapel  was  pro- 
bably dedicated.  On  one  side  of  the  entrance,  which  is  shaded 
with  spreading  and  pendant  ivy,  is  the  figure  of  a warrior,  cut 
in  the  rock,  represented  in  the  act  of  drawing  his  sword  to  defend 
the  sacred  recess  from  the  violence  of  hostile  intruders. 

St.  Robert,  the  reputed  founder  of  this  curious  chapel,  was  a 
native  of  York,  being  the  son  of  Took  Flower,  who  was  twice 
Lord  Mayor  of  that  city,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  * The  le- 
gendary history  of  his  life  is  given  in  Drake’s  Eboracum,  from 
an  ancient  manuscript;  and  when  divested  of  its  fabulous  mira- 
cles, appears  to  be  simply  as  follows : Took  Flower  being  in  the 
highest  rank  of  citizens,  gave  his  son  an  excellent  education, 
causing  him  to  be  initiated  in  virtuous  principles,  as  well  as  in- 
structed in  the  learning  of  tlie  times.  The  proficiency  of  the  son 
was  such  as  gave  full  satisfaction  to  his  parent.  From  his  in- 
fancy he  was  inclined  to  prayer  and  contemplation ; and  as  he 
grew  up  to  maturity,  he  was  remarkable  both  for  his  learning 
and  piety.  Resolving  to  indulge  his  propensity  to  an  ascetic 
life,  he  entered  into  a religious  house,  called  the  New  Monas- 
tery of  the  Cistertian  Order,  After  staying  there  for  some  time, 
his  piety  took  a romantic  turn.  He  retired  to  a solitary  hermi- 
tage, among  the  rocks  at  Knaresbrough,  where  he  lived  with 
wonderful  abstinence  and  austerity.  At  length  a certain  lady, 
who  lived  not  far  from  his  cell,  gave  him  the  chapel  of  St.  Hilda, 
and  as  much  ground  as  he  thought  proper  to  cultivate  f . Here 

he 

^ Drake’s  Eb-oraciini,  fo].  359,  .ind  371. 

i Mr.  Hargrove  says,  that  ihis  lady  was  of  the  Percy  family,  that  the  chapel 

was 
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he  remained  for  some  time^  chastisiiig  his  flesli  with  severe  inor- 
tihcatioiis.  But  thieves  having  broken  into  his  cell,  and  stolen  his 
provisions^  he  retired  to  SpofFord,  where  he  resided  a wliile,  em- 
ploying himself  wholly  in  prayer  and  divine  contemplation.  The 
fame  of  his  sanctity  brought  to  him  a numerous  concourse  of 
I people  ; but  the  lioly  man  being  free  from  vain  glory,  and  de- 
sirous  of  avoiding  public  applause,  secretly  departed,  and  changed 
his  abode. 

^ The  monks  of  Adley  hearing  that  Robert  had  left  Spofford, 
i earnestly  requested  him  to  take  up  his  residence  among  them ; 
i and  yielding  to  their  solicitations,  he  became  a poor  brother  of 
their  house,  subjecting  himself  to  the  most  rigorous  discipline. 
He  had  only  one  garment,  which  was  of  a white  colour,  and  worn 
I for  decency  rather  than  warmth.  His  bread  was  three  parts  bai- 
ley; his  broth  was  made  of  unsavoury  herbs,  or  a few  beans, 
with  a little  salt,  except  that  once  a week  a little  meal  was 
added.  He  spent  whole  nights  in  watching  and  prayer,  and 
when  he  slept,  which  was  rather  through  necessity  than  indul- 
gence, the  ground  was  his  bed.  But  the  austerity  of  his  life 
not  suiting  the  looser  sort  of  monks,  who  were  impatient  of  re- 
buke, and  derided  those  mortifications  which  they  did  not  chuse 
to  imitate,  he  left  the  convent,  and  returned  to  his  chapel  of  St. 
Hilda. 

A short  time  after,  William  d’  Estoleville,  lord  of  the  forest, 
considering  St.  Robert  as  a hypocrite,  and  his  cell  as  a recep- 
tacle of  robbers,  ordered  his  servants  to  level  it  with  the  ground. 
Robert  then  removed  to  his  former  hermitage  near  Knareshrough. 
William  d^Estoteville,  however,  resolved  to  destroy  this  humble 
abode,  and  to  expel  Robert  from  that  part  of  the  country.  But  that 
lord,  from  his  enemy,  and  persecutor,  suddenly  became  his  friend 
and  protector.  And  as  every  thing  in  liis  legend  must  be  miraculous, 
it  is  pretended  that  this  change  was  the  consequence  of  a frightful 

2 T 3 vision 

was  at  a place  now  known  by  the  names  of  St.  Ilile’s  Nook  and  Chapel  Field 
and  that  the  foundations  yet  remain.  Hist.  Knareshrough,  p.  yo, 
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vision  that  appeared  to  D*  Estoteville  in  his  sleep.  Having  now  be- 
come the  patron  of  St.  Robert,  he  gave  him  all  the  land  between  his 
cell  and  Grimhald  Cragg,  besides  many  useful  and  valuable  pre- 
sents. Some  time  afterwards  King  John  being  in  those  parts,  the 
renown  of  St.  Robert’s  sanctity  induced  that  monarch  to  pay  him 
a visit,  on  which  occasion  he  gave  him  as  much  land  in  Swinesco 
as  could  he  cultivated  by  one  plough  or  team. 

After  living  to  a very  advanced  age,  a remarkable  example  of 
piety  and  benevolence,  he  died  universally  beloved  and  lamented. 
The  monks  of  Fountain  Abbey  hearing  that  his  end  was  approach- 
ing, came  and  brought  him  the  habit  of  their  order,  which  he 
refused,  telling  them  that  his  own  ordinary  garment  was  sufficient 
for  his  interment,  and  that  he  desired  no  other.  He  then  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Sacrament  with  a humble  and  contrite  heart,  and 
soon  after  expired,  with  Christian  fortitude  and  pious  resignation, 
yhe  news  of  his  death  being  divulged,  the  monks  of  Fountain 
Abbey  came  and  vested  him  with  their  habit,  which  he  had  refused 
when  alive ; and  being  desirous  of  having  his  body  interred  in 
their  monastery,  they  would  have  carried  it  away  by  force,  had 
they  not  been  prevented  by  a company  of  armed  men  from  the 
castle* 

After  this  disturbance  he  was  peaceably  interred  in  his  own 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  the  place  where  the  priory  was  after- 
wards founded. 

Such  are  the  principal  incidents  recorded  in  the  life  of  this  ex- 
traoi’dinary  man,  as  given  by  Drake  in  his  antiquities  of  York, 
when  the  legendary  tales  of  superstitious  credulity  are  expunged 
from  the  narrative.  To  these  the  historian  of  Knaresbrough  adds, 
that  S’t.  Robert  had  spent  some  years  in  the  monasteries  of  Whitby 
and  Fountains,  and  was  made  abbot  of  New-minster,  in  Northum- 
berland ; but  that  he  relinquished  this  dignity,  in  order  to  lead  the 
life  of  a hermit,  in  solitaiy  contemplation  and  pray  erf . The  miracles 

which 

* Drake’s  Eboracum,  fol.  371,  &c.  to  374. 

1 Hargrove’s  Hist.  Knaresb.  p.  90. 
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which  he  is  said  to  have  performed  are  numerous  and  incredible; 
but  setting  aside  the  fabulous  legends,  composed  by  Ins  ad- 
mirers, and  believed  by  simple  devotees,  or  an  ignorant  populace, 
we  must  admit  that  his  character  was  truly  respectable.  He  was 
devout  in  prayer,  wise  in  council,  eloquent  in  speech,  diligent  in 
reading  and  meditation;  and  indefatigable  in  labour.  His  extra- 
vagant piety  was  in  unison  with  the  romantic  genius  of  that  age ; 
and  history  affords  numerous  instances  of  the  predominancy  of  en- 
thusiasm in  ardent  and  vigorous  minds. 

Above  the  chapel  is  the  hermitage  formed  of  petrefactions, 
moss,  and  various  other  substances,  and  finely  shaded  with 
spreading  shrubs.  Within  is  seen  tlie  figure  of  the  hermit,  sit- 
ting in  a contemplative  attitude,  in  a monastic  habit,  wdth  his 
book,  beads,  and  cross,  painted  oiiAvood,  and  so  w^ell  represented 
as  to  surprise  every  spectator.  This  painting  is  removeable  at 
pleasure;  and  when  placed  in  a certain  position,  and  viewed  from 
a particular  point  among  the  shrubs,  a little  above  the  hermitage, 
and  to  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance,  it  has  so  near  a resem- 
blance to  life,  as  to  produce  a very  striking  eliect.  Above  this 
venerable  looking  cell,  the  ornamental  building,  called  Fort 
Montague,  so  called  in  honour  of  the  truly  noble  and  illustrious 
Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  the  gieat  benefactress  of  its  grateful  oc- 
cupier. It  stands  in  a commanding  situation,  not  much  below 
tlie  top  of  the  cliff ; and  its  embattled  wall,  its  pointed  cannon, 
and  waving  flag,  give  it  a military  appearance.  Tliis  house  was 
scooped  out  of  the  rock  by  a poor  weaver  and  his  son.  Tliey  not 
only  formed  the  interior  of  the  dwelling,  but  cut  the  clifl'into  ter- 
races, rising  one  above  another,  and  extending  on  botli  sides  of 
the  house,  in  agreeable  walks,  planted  on  each  side  with  a variety 
of  flow^ers  and  shrubs.  Here  are  also'  arbours  with  seats  ju- 
diciously placed,  a green-house,  and  an  excellent  tea-room  for  the 
reception  of  company. 

In  completing  this  work,  the  weaver  and  liis  son  employed, 
during  sixteen  years,  all  the  time  they  could  spare  from  their  ne- 
cessary avocations,  being  encouraged  by  the  liberality  of  the 

2 T 4.  neigh- 
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neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry,  especially  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleugh,  and  Sir  Thomas  Slingsby,  Bart,  the  proprietor  of  | 
the  place.  * And  the  industrious  man  is  daily  endeavouring  to  I 
give  some  new  decoration  to  this  romantic  spot.  The  adjacent  | 
scenery  is  thus  described  by  the  historian  of  Knaresbrough,  and  j ^ 
every  one  who  visits  the  place,  will  perceive  the  justness  of  the  | j 
picture.  ^ ij) 

The  view  from  this  lofty  situation  consists  of  all  the  variety  j j 
of  pleasing  objects,  that  a well  cultivated  country  can  furnish:  1 

many  of  the  beauties  of  the  vale  below  are  also  seen  from  hence,  * ^ 

with  peculiar  advantage.  The  houses  and  gardens  on  one  side  of  ; |j 
the  valley  rising  in  gradation  above  each  other,  the  hilly  grounds  , 
on  the  other  side  wooded  to  the  water^s  edge,  the  river  winding 
out  of  sight,  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  the  bridge,  and  particularly 
the  little  island  near  the  dropping-well,  covered  with  verdure, 
render  this  view  the  most  romantic  and  pleasing  that  imagination 
can  conceive  f 

THE  PRIORY, 

Which  was  about  half  a mile  lower  down  the  river,  was  founded 
by  Richard  Plantagenet,  brother  of  King  Henry  III.  and  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  for  friars 
of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives X,  and  endowed  with  all  the  possessions  which  had  belonged 
to  St.  Robert.  The  situation  of  this  house  is  in  a retired  and 

charm- 

* In  relating  these  circumstances  to  the  wrjter  of  this  volume,  the  man  ex- 
pressed a lively  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  favours  which  he  had  received  from 
divers  persons  of  rank,  but  especially  from  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleugh, and  Sir  Thomas  Slingsby. 

t Hargrove’s  Hist,  of  Knaresbrough,  p.  93. 

t They  wore  white  robes,  with  a red  and  blue  cross.  Qne-third  of  their 
revenue  was  employed  in  the  redemption  of  captives. 
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charraiii"  vale  decorated  with  wood,  water,  and  rocks,  and  ren- 
dered still  more  delightful  bjr  the  songs  of  the  nightingale,  was 
extremely  favourable  to  the  solemn  seclusion  of  a monastic  life. 
The  site,  with  its  dependencies,  were  in  the  seventh  year  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  granted  to  Francis,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  It  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  the  Slingsbys,  in  whose  family  it  still 
remains;  but  the  buildings  are  demolished,  and  lie  scattered 
about  in  mouldering  heaps.*  About  a mile  farther  to  the  east  is 

ST.  ROBERTAS  CAVE, 

An  ancient  hermitage  formed  out  of  the  rock.  It  was  formerly 
of  a considerable  extent,  but  is  now  so  filled  up  with  rubbish  and 
dirt,  that  a man  can  scarcely  stand  erect ; and  the  entrance  is  ren- 
dered somewhat  difficult.  This  gloomy  mansion  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rock,  and  its  front  is  said  to  have  once  extended  two  or 
three. yards  further  towards  the  river.  It  is  awfully  memorable  on 
account  of  the  horrid  murder  committed  here  on  tlie  body  of  a 
person  named  Daniel  Clark,  bj^  Eugene  Aram,  a sclioolmaster  of 
Knaresbrough,  By  a train  of  singular  circumstances,  tlie  murder 
was  discovered  after  a lapse  of  about  fourteen  years ; and  the 
murderer  was  brought  to  justice.  He  made  an  ingenious  and 
eloquent  defence  at  his  trial,  and  appears  to  have  been  a man  of 
abilities  and  learning,  f Without  almost  any  advantages  from  edu- 
cation, he  had  by  the  acuteness  of  his  genius,  joined  to  an  inde- 
fatigable perseverance  in  study,  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other  languages,  besides  having  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  the  mathematical  sciences ; but  the  hei- 
nousness of  his  crime,  the  conseqence  of  his  atheistical  principles, 

exhibits 

♦ The  walk  is  delightful  to  this  place  from  the  town,  the  river  being  on  OLvi 
side,  and  the  rocks  on  the  other  covered  with  trees  and  pendent  i\\y. 

t A curious  pamphlet  of  the  life,  trial,  and  remarkable  defence,  of  Eugene 
Aram,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  is  worth  an  attentive  perusal. 
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exhibits  a melancholy  proof  that  splendid  talents  without  religion  ■ j 
and  virtue,  are  only  as  sounding  brass,  and  a tinkling  cymbal.- ' j ! 

Among  the  extraordinary  men  that  have  appeared  in  different  ! 
places,  few  are  more  remarkable  than  John  Metcalf,  born  at  i 
Knareshroiigh,  in  the  year  1717.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  sight  when  only  four  years  old.  Having  learned  to  play  on  I 
the  violin,  he  attended  for  many  years  as  a musician  at  the  i 
Queen’s  head  High  Harrowgate,  and  was  the  first  person  who  set  | ] 
up  a wheel-carriage,  for  the  conveyance  of  company  to  the  places  j | 
of  public  resort  in  that  neighbourhood.  At  the  time  of  the  rebellion  i j 
in  1 745,  he  engaged  as  a musician  in  Colonel  Thornton’s  volunteers,  | | 
and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk^  After  being  re-  j 
leased,  he  returned  to  Knareshroiigh,  and  undertook  the  business  | | 
of  a common  carrier  between  that  town  and  York.  He  also  fre-  I j 
quently  acted  as  a guide  to  travellers  across  the  forest  during  the  ' i 
night,  or  when  the  roads  were  covered  with  snow.*  He  often  ! j 
joined  in  the  diversion  of  hunting',  and  whether  on  horseback  or  ? ^ 
on  foot,  no  person  was  more  eager  in  the  cliace.  But  how  strange  ^ 
soever  this  may  appear,  the  employment  which  he  followed  above 
forty  years  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
and  one  of  the  last  to  which  it  could  be  supposed  that  a blind 
man  would  ever  turn  his  attention, — that  of  projecting  and  con- 
tracting for  the  making  of  high  roads,  the  building  of  bridges, 
houses,  &c.  With  no  other  assistance  than  a staff  in  his  hand, 
he  used  to  ascend  the  precipice,  explore  the  valley,  and  investi- 
gate the  extent  of  each,  its  form  and  situation.  His  plans  and  ^ : 
estimates  were  made  by  a methdd  peculiar  to  himself,  and  of  ^ 
which  he  could  not  well  communicate  his  meaning  to  others. f 
This  extraordinary  person  died  in  the  year  1810,  being  94  years 
of  age. 

Another 

* Knaresbrough  forest  was,  before  its  inclosure,  an  extensive  desert,  and 
the  roads  across  it  were  very  intricate  and  difficult. 

f Hist.  Knaresbrough,  p.  104,  105.  The  history  of  this  singular  person  by 
Mr.  Hargrove,  is  well  worth  the  perusal : it  exhibits  a prodigy  of  human  intel- 
lect. 
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Another  natural  curiosity  of  the  human  species,  is  a boy  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  hair  of  whose  head  resembles 
a coarse  open  wool  of  a light  sandy  colour,  clotted  together,  and 
forming  a mass  almost  in  the  shape  of  a turban,  about  equal  in 
bulk  to  a half  peck  measure.  He  is  active  and  lively,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  tolerably  healthful,  but  the  large  quantity  of  hair, 
or  rather  wool,  that  grows  on  his  head  seems  to  be  injurious  to 
his  eyes,  which  appear  somewhat  tender.  He  had  an  elder 
brother  now  dead,  who  had  the  same  kind  of  hair  in  equal 
quantity,  but  completely  white,  having  more  perfectly  the  resem- 
blance of  wool.  A person,  who  travelled  with  a shew,  offered  his 
parents  a considerable  sum  for  permission  to  exhibit  the  boy  for  a 
few  months ; but  although  poor,  and  without  any  other  means  of 
support  than  their  own  industry,  they  rejected  the  proposal.* 
What  is  the  most  remarkable,  there  is  nothing  particular  to  be 
observed  in  the  hair  of  either  of  the  parents  of  these  two  boys,  that 
of  both  the  father  and  mother  being  of  a dark  bright  brown,  and 
very  little  curled. 


KNARESBROUGH  FOREST. 

This  large  tract  extends  from  east  to  west  upwards  of  twenty 
miles,  and  in  some  parts  is  eight  miles  in  breadth.  At  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  book  survey,  there  were  only  four  townships 
in  this  forest.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  two-years  afterwards,  i.  e. 
A.  D.  1368,  there  were  three  towns  and  sixteen  hamlets.  At 
present  the  whole  is  divided  into  eleven  constableries.  Till  the 
year  1775,  these  comprised  a large  extent  of  old  inclosed  land, 
and  also  a tract  of  above  30,000  acres  of  common,  on  which 
Knaresbrough,  and  several  other  townships  not  within  the  con- 
stableries, claimed,  and  had  exercised  a right  of  common  and 

turbary. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  did  not  make  a memorandum  of  the  sum  men- 
tioned by  the  mother  of  the  boy  j but  according  to  his  recollection  it  was 
sixty  pounds. 
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turbary,  equally  with  the  owners  of  property  within  their  limits. 
This  waste  in  its  open  state  was  of  little  benefit  to  the  public,  or 
even  to  individuals,  if  we  except  some  of  the  opulent  yeomanry 
who  derived  from  it  a considerable  profit.  But  in  1770  after  va- 
rious struggles,  an  act  was  obtained  for  its  division  and  inclosure. 
From  the  many  delays  and  difficulties  that  arose,  a description  of 
the  allotments  was  not  made  out  till  the  year  1775 ; but  the  inclo- 
sure no  sooner  began  to  be  carried  into  efiect,  than  the  generality 
of  the  proprietors,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  entered  on  a spi- 
rited system  of  improvement.  The  poor  cottager  and  his  family 
exchanged  their  indolence  for  active  industry,  and  obtained  extra- 
vagant wages.  Labourers  and  workmen  of  every  description, 
carpenters,  joiners,  smitlis,  and  masons,  poured  in  from  differ- 
ent quarters,  and  met  with  high  wages  and  constant  employment.’ 
A great  part  of  this  forest  was  brought  into  cultivation,  and  ren- 
dered a wonderful  increase  of  product  to  the  country.  A public 
tumpike  road  was  opened  through  the  centre  of  the  forest,  afford- 
ing an  easy  communication  between  Knareshrough,  and  Skiptoii 
in  Craven,  which  also  extended  to  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
north- east  of  Lancashire.*  In  consequence  the  product  has  in- 
creased beyond  conception,  the  rents  are  more  than  trebled,  and 
the  population  is  augmented  to  an  astonishing  degree;  for  the 
old  inclosed  lands  as  well  as  the  common,  being  exonerated  from 
tithes,  a full  scope  was  given  to  spirited  cultivation. 


HARROWGATE, 

A large  village  on  the  forest,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
nearly  west-south -west  from  Knareshrough,  is  famed  for  its  clialy- 
beate  and  sulphureous  waters,  as  well  as  for  the  salubrity  of  the 
air,  a combination  of  advantages  which  renders  it  a place  of  ge- 
neral resort  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  from  all  parts  of  the  united 

kingdom. 

• i^gricultural  Survey  West  Riding,  p.  136,  &c. 
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kingdom.  The  village  is  divided  into  High  and  Low  Harrowgafe : 
the  clialybeate  springs  are  at  the  former,  the  sulphureous  waters 
at  the  latter.  The  situation  of  High  Harrowgate  being  an  elevat- 
ed plain,  considerably  higher  than  the  rock  on  which  Knares- 
brough  stands,  is  extremely  pleasant,  and  commands  a very  ex- 
tensive prospect  of  the  distant  country  finely  interspersed  with 
towns,  villages,  country  seats,  fields,  and  woods.*  The  cathe- 
dral of  York  is  distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
The  view  towards  the  West  is  terminated  by  the  mountains  of 
Craven,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Hamilton  Hills,  and  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds.  Being  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  part  of  Eng- 
land, at  an  almost  equal  distance  between  the  east  and  west  seas, 
the  climate  is  very  salubrious ; as  the  air  sweeping  over  an  open, 
elevated,  and  healthful  country  is  exceeding  pure,  and  although 
somewhat  sharp,  is  favorable  to  longevity. 

The  chalybeate  springs,  which  are  two  in  number,  are  both  at 
High-Harrowgate.  The  most  ancient  of  these,  called  the  Old 
Spa,  is  situated  opposite  the  Granby  inn,  and  was  discovered  by 
Captain  William  Slingsby,  in  the  year  1571.  It  is  covered  with 
a dome,  erected  in  1786,  at  the  expense  of  Alexander,  Lord 
Loughborough,  who  also  laid  out  a plantation  on  his  estate  here 
consisting  of  oak,  ash,  fir,  sycamore,  beech,  hornbeam,  Ameri- 
can chesnut,  mountain  ash,  poplar,  &c.  which  afford  an  agreeable 
shade  to  a walk  of  eight  feet  in  breadth,  and  two  miles  in  length, 
constituting  a very  great  ornament  to  Harrowgate,  which  formerly 
presented  the  aspect  of  a bleak  and  dreary  desert.  This  estate, 
consisting  of  156  acres,  has  since  been  purchased  by  J.  Jaques, 
M.  D.  The  other  chalybeate  spring,  is  about  half  a mile  to  the 
westward  of  the  Old  Spa,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Tev/it  Well,  from  the  birds  called  Tewits,  by  which  it  is 
much  fiequented.f  The  waters  of  both  these  wells  possess  qua- 
lities nearly  similar. 

The 

• From  Kiiarcsbrougli  tliere  is  a continual,  though  very  gradual,  ascent  to 
Harrowgate. 

t The  bird  so  called  in  Yorkshire,  is  of  the  plover,  or  lapwing  kind, 
somewhat  less  than  a pigeon,  and  generally  haunts  watery  places. 
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The  sulphur  springs  are  at  Low-Harrowgate.  Of  these  there 
are  also  two,  each  enclosed  within  a building  of  stone.  These 
waters  are  very  offensive  to  the  smell  and  the  taste ; but  expe- 
rience has  proved  them  to  be  excellent  remedies  in  cutaneous  dis- 
orders, and  scrophulous  cases,  as  well  as  highly  efficacious  in  de- 
stroying worms  and  their  nidus,  in  cleansing  the  bowels,  and  re- 
moving chronic  obstructions.*  In  the  year  1783,  was  discovered 
in  the  garden  of  the  Crescent  inn,  at  Low-Harrowgate,  a new 
spring,  which  being  of  a middle  nature,  between  the  sulphur  and 
chalybeate,  and  containing  ingredients  of  both,  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  chronic  diseases. 

The  Harrowgate  waters  have  been  analyzed,  and  their  qualities 
explained,  by  many  eminent  physicians.  The  first  treatise  on 
the  virtues  and  uses  of  the  chalybeate  springs,  was  written  soon 
after  their  discovery,  by  Dr.  Bright,  who  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Dean  in  1626,  Dr.  Stanhope  in  1631,  Dr.  French  in  1651,  Dr, 
Neale  in  1656,  and  Dr.  Simpson  in  1668.  The  sulphureous  wa- 
ters have  been  treated  by  Dr.  T.  Short,f  Dr.  William  Alexander 
1773,t  Dr.  Jos.  Walker  in  1784,  and  by  Dr.  T.  Garnet  in  1793, 
to  the  last  edition  of  whose  valuable  treatise,  an  appendix  of 
cases  is  added  by  Dr.  J.  Jaques,'physician  at  Harrowgate. 

To  the  well  known  virtues  of  its  medicinal  virtues,  Harrowgate 
owes,  if  not  its  existence,  at  least  its  celebrity  and  its  present 
flourishing  state.  Before  the  discovery  of  these  springs,  it  was 
only  a miserable  hamlet,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  the  com- 
pany who  began  to  resort  thither,  experienced  great  inconve- 
niences from  the  want  of  accommodations,  being  obliged  to  lodge 
in  the  farm-houses  or  cottages  near  the  place  till  the  year  1687, 
when  the  first  inn,  nov/  called  the  Queen’s  head,  was  built.  The 
resort  increasing  every  year,  encouraged  the  inhabitants  to  im- 
prove 

* These  waters  as  taken  in  small  quantities,  are  excellent  an  alterative;  but 
when  copiously?  drunk,  are  strongly  purgative. 

t Hist,  of  Mineral  Waters,  published  in  1735. 

X See  Directions  for  the  use  of  these  waters,  3rd  edition,  178? . 
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prove  their  accommodations,  and  before  the  commencement  of  the 
i last  century,  there  were  tliree  good  inns  at  High-Harrowgate. 

I During  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  the  annual  resort  of  nobility 
and  gentry  has  been  so  great,  that  this  is  become  one  of  the  prin- 
I cipal  watering  places  in  the  north  of  England,  having  eight  spa- 
cious and  commodious  inns,  furnished  with  every  convenience  that 
can  be  conducive  to  health  or  pleasure,*  besides  a number  of  pri- 
I vate  lodging-houses  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  a more  retired 
i situation.  At  the  inns  there  are  public  balls  twice  a week,  at 
j each  house  in  rotation,  and  every  kind  of  amusement  is  here  to 
be  met  with. f Here  is  also  a chapel,  erected  by  subscription, 
and  consecrated  in  the  year  1749.  The  vicar  of  Knaresbrough  is 
the  patron.  At  this  chapel  divine  service  is  performed  every 
i Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  a sermon  is  preached  every  Sunday 
! throughout  the  year.  Buildings  of  all  descriptions  annually  in- 
I crease;  and  Harrowgate  now  contains  nearly  1500  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  are,  by  the  resort  of  company,  placed  in  opulent  cir- 
I cumstances. 

! In  the  neighbourhood  of  Knaresbrough  are  several  elegant 
: teats. 

CONYNGHAM  HOUSE, 

i 

Formerly  called  Coghill  hall,  stands  on  a small  elevation 

I above  the  river  Nid.  Before  the  house  a beautiful  lawn  falls 
gently  down  towards  the  river,  on  the  bank  of  which  a fine  gra- 
l|  vel  walk  winds  through  a thick  grove  to  the  hermitage,  a rustic 
jl  cell,  built  of  stones  and  moss,  and  placed  in  a retired  situation, 
I near  a natural  cascade  formed  by  a ledge  of  rocks  in  the  river. 
I From  hence  the  walk  is  carried  up  the  hill,  winding  through  a 

1 variety 

* Four  of  these  inns,  (viz.)  the  Dragon,  the  Granby,  the  Queen's  head,  and 
^ the  Hope  tavern,  are  at  High-Harrowgate  j the  Crown,  the  Wliite  Hart,  the 
I Crescent,  and  the  Bell  are  at  Low-Harrowgate. 
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variety  of  flowery  shrubs  and  evergreens,  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  presenting  at  various  points,  a most  charming  view  of 
the  wood,  water,  and  meadows  below.  In  the  front  of  the  house 
are  five  very  large  bow- windows,  affording  prospects  of  the  town 
of  Knaresbrough,  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  the  bridge  over  the  ri- 
ver, with  Belmont  wood,  and  Bitton  park,  which  altogether  com- 
pose a most  beautiful  scene.  This  house  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Coghill  family:  in  1796  it  was  purchased  of  Sir  John  Coghill^ 
by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Countess  of  Conyngham.  j 

l’ 

i 

SCRIVEN  HALL,  | 

The  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Turner  Slingsby,  Bart,  is  one  mile  to  : 
the  north-west  of  Knaresbrough,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  | 
park,  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from  that  town  to  Ripley.  I 
The  house  has  been  erected  at  different  periods : a suit  of  rooms  j 
finished  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  first  oc-  i 
copied  by  Thomas  Pei'Cy  the  seventh  Earl  of  Northumberland: 
about  the  year  1730,  the  new  front  was  built,  and  many  other  im- 
provements were  added  by  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  Bart,  who  also 
made  the  road  through  the  park. 

This  place  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  Scriven,  de-  jj 
scended  from  Gamel,  the  king’s  fowler,  and  settled  here  soon  af- 
ter the  conquest.  From  them  it  passed  to  the  Slingsbys,  by  Ihe 
marriage  of  William  de  Slingsby  with  Joanna,  the  heiress  of 
Henry  de  Scriven,  in  the  1 1th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL* 

Near  the  village  of  Scriven  is  an  eminence,  called  Conyng- 
garth,  or  the  king’s  enclosure,”  abont  600  yards  in  length,  and 
200  yards  in  breadth,  nearly  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  a pre- 
cipice ; and  on  the  remaining  part,  the  want  of  a precipice  has ' 

been 

* For  an  account  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  families  of  Scriven  and 
Slingsby,  see  Hargrove’s  Hist,  of  Knaresbrough,  p.  146,  &c. 
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been  supplied  by  terraces  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  risiiif^ 
one  above  another,  in  order  to  render  the  ascent  more  steep  and 
difficult.  The  form  and  situation  of  this  hill,  shew  it  to  have 
been  a fortified  post ; and  its  name  indicates  tliat  it  has  once  been 
the  encampment  of  some  Saxon  monarch.  About  half  a mile  fur- 
ther to  the  westward,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  from  Knares- 
brough  to  Ripley,  are  some  entrenchments,  called  Gates-hill 
camp,  situated  about  sixty  yards  above  the  river  Nid,  to  which 
the  descent  is  very  steep.  These  entrenchments  enclose  an  area 
of  380  feet  in  length,  and  200  feet  in  breadth,  which  could  not 
well  contain  more  than  1000  men.  At  what  time,  or  by  wliom 
this  was  formed,  is  unknown ; but  it  appears  to  have  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a Danish  camp.* 


PLUMPTON, 

About  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Knaresbrough,  was,  during 
many  centuries,  the  seat  of  tlie  ancient  and  honorable  family  of 
Plumpton,  who  held  it  of  tlie  Percys  as  “ mesne  lords.'"  At  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  Eldred  de  Plumpton  held  here 
two  caracutes  of  William  de  Percy.  The  whole  lordship  was  af- 
terwards given  to  Nigal  de  Plumpton,  by  William  d'Estoteville, 
lord  of  Knaresbrough,  for  a horse  of  five  pound  value.  The  last 
heir  of  this  family  was  Robert  Plumpton.  Esq.  who  possessed  se- 
veral considerable  estates.  He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1749,  un- 
married and  intestate.  In  1760,  the  remaining  representatives  of 
the  family  joined  in  selling  the  two  manors  of  Plumpton  and  Ro- 
farlington,  to  Daniel  Lascelles,  Esq.  for  the  sum  of  28,0001. 

One  of  the  tow ers  of  the  ancient  manor  house  remained  till  this 
time,  when  it  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Lascelles,  who  began  to 
erect  a large  mansion;  but  having  soon  after  purchased  the  GolJ's- 
burgh  estate,  he  fixed  his  residence  there,  aiid  the  unfinis  hed  house 

VoL.  XVI.  2 U 


♦ Hargrove's  Kuarejbrougli,  p l5  v 
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at  PlumptoR  was  taken  down;  but  an  elegant  little  lodge  has 
since  been  built  in  the  garden. 

This  place  is  much  resorted  to  during  the  summer  months  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  pleasure  grounds,  which  for  singularity  of 
situation,  and  diversity  of  pleasing  objects,  has  not  its  equal  in 
Great  Britain.  It  consists  of  about  twenty  acres  of  irregular 
ground,  interspersed  with  a great  number  of  rocks,  standing  in 
detached  pieces  of  various  forms  and  magnitude : in  the  intervals 
are  planted  a great  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  evergreens  and 
flowering  shrubs,  through  which  the  walks  are  carried  in  different 
directions  all  over  the  place. 

There  is  a fine  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  forming  many 
curious  inlets.  Seats  are  placed  in  different  situations,  from 
whence  the  spectator  may,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  mark  all 
the  beauties  of  this  romantic  scene,  which  affords  a solemn,  but 
pleasing  variety,  that  never  fails  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of 
all  who  view  it. 

One  huge  mass  of  rock,  insulated  by  water,  which  measures 
near  fifty  feet  in  length,  without  a joint,  shows  the  possibility  of 
finding  obelisks  here,  even  higher  than  those  at  Boroughbridge, 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  carried  from  hence,  as  being  of  the 
same  grit/^f 

This  place  has  evidently  been  a stone  quarry,  and  the  historian 
of  Knaresbrough  supposes  that  Mr.  Lascelles  may  have  taken  the 
hint  of  turning  it  into  a pleasure  ground  from  the  description 
which  Mr.  Brydone  in  his  travels  in  Sicily  has  given  of  a beauti- 
ful garden  formed  out  of  a quarry  near  Syracuse. 

RIBSTONE  HALL, 

The  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  Bart,  is  about  four  miles 
south-eastward  from  Knaresbrougli,  situated  on  an  eminence  al- 
most 

* Hargrove’s  Hist,  of  Knaresbrough,  p.  287,  &£c. 
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' most  encompassed  by  the  river  Nid,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  prospect.  The  house  is  well  finished,  convenient  and 
elegant.  In  the  drawing  room  are  several  good  family  portraits, 
aud  ill  the  saloon  is  a number  of  excellent  pictures,  copied  by  emi- 
nent artists,  from  the  best  originals  in  the  churches,  chapels,  and 
palaces  of  Rome.  Among  these  is  the  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
from  an^  original  in  the  church  of  Trinitata  de  monte,  by  Daniel 
Volterra,— The  Virgin  at  work,  attended  by  angels,  from  an  ori- 
ginal by  Guido,  in  the  pope’s  chapel,  at  Monte  Cavallo  : — Tlie 
death  of  Dido,  from  an  original  by  Guercino  The  rape  of  He- 
len, by  Guido  : — Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  by  Guido:— two  copies 
of  Aurora,  from  originals  by  Guido  and  Guercino,  &c. 

‘ In  the  chapel  are  some  monuments  in  memory  of  the  Good- 
ricke  family ; and  in  the  chapel-yard,  is  that  curious  sepulchral 
monument  of  the  standard-bearer  to  the  nintli  Roman  legion, 
which  was  dug  up  in  Trinity  Gardens,  at  York,  in  the  year  1688, 
and  is  described  by  Drake.* 

From  Domesday  book  it  appears,  tliat  the  manor  of  Ribstone, 
or  Ripestain,  perhaps  so  named  from  its  contiguity  to  the  rocky 
banks  of  the  river,  was  possessed  before  the  conquest  by  Turliar 
and  Merlesuan,  two  chiefs,  most  probably  of  Danish  extraction. 
It  was  afterwards  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  William  dc  Percy, 
and  Ralph  de  Pagnel.  It  came  next  into  the  possession  of  Ro- 
bert, Lord  Ross,  and  that  nobleman,  in  the  year  1224,  settled  it 
on  the  knights  templars,  who  possessed  this  estate  till  the  disso- 
lution of  their  order.  It  was  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  in  1542,  by  Henry 
Goodricke,  Esq.  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Goodrickes,  of  So- 
mersetshire. The  present  possessor  is  the  seventh  baronet. 

Ribstone  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  where  that  delicious 
apple  called  the  “ Ribstone  Pippin”  was  first  cultivated  in  this 
kingdom.  The  original  tree  was  raised  from  a ])ippin  brought 
from  France  j and  from  it  such  numbers  have  been  propagiitetl, 

2 U 2 that 
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that  they  are  now  quite  common  in  this,  and  several  other  coun- 
ties. But  this  multiplication  of  the  trees  has  not  diminished  the 
value  of  the  fruit,  which  is  still  preferred  before  every  other  ap- 
ple produced  in  the  English  orchards. 

About  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Ribstone,  and  seven  miles 
nearly  south-east  from  Knaresbrough,  is  Cowthorp,  the  estate  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Petre,  where  is  to  be  seen  the  famous  oak, 
which  greatly  surpasses  in  size  the  Greendaie  oak,  at  Welbeck,  in 
Nottinghamshire.  The  principal  branch  was  rent  off  by  a storm  in 
the  year  1718,  and  being  accurately  measured,  was  found  to  con- 
tain upwards  of  five  tons  of  timber.  Before  this  mutilation,  its 
branches  are  said  to  have  extended  over  half  an  acre  of  ground, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  plane,  that  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  Xerxes,  the  Persian  monarch,  in  his  military  march, 
and  induced  him  and  his  court  to  repose  under  its  shade.  The 
present  circumference  of  the  Cowthorp  oak,  close  to  the  ground, 
is  sixty  feet,  and  its  principal  limb  extends  forty-five  feet  from 
the  trunk : when  compared  with  this,''  says  Dr.  Hunter,  all 

other  trees  are  children  of  the  forest." 

In  the  year  1749,  there  was  found,  in  the  wood  near  this  vil- 
lage, at  the  depth  of  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  head  of  a stag,  with  the  horns  entire,  which  measured  six  feet 
in  their  spread  from  the  tip  of  one  to  that  of  the  other,  indicating 
the  existence,  at  some  former  period,  of  a species  of  deer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cowthorp,  of  a far  larger  size  than  any 
now  known  in  these  parts  of  the  world. 

GOLDESBURGH  HALL, 

The  seat  of  J.  Starkey,  Esq.  is  a little  more  than  two  miles 
south-eastward  from  Knaresbrough.  The  house  is  a large  and 
magnificent  structure,  erected  about  two  centuries  ag*o,  by  the 
Huttons,  who  then  had  the  estate  in  possession.  It  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a spacious  court-yard,  encompassed  by  a very  high  wall, 

with 
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; 'with  an  entrance  through  a strong  and  lofty  gateway,  the  wliole 
exhibiting  a complete  specimen  of  the  mode  of  building  wliicli 
I prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  when  the  forti- 
j fied  castles  of  the  barons  growing  into  disuse,  tlie  lordly  mansion 
still  preserved,  in  its  form  and  construction,  some  traces  of  cau- 
i tion^  and  appearance  of  strength. 


I 

ALLERTON  MAULEVERER, 

i The  seat  of  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Stourton,  is  at  the  dis- 
i tance  of  four  miles  nearly  east  by  north  from  Knaresbrough. 

The  house,  which  was  built  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
I York,  is  an  elegant  mansion,  standing  on  a gently  rising  ground; 
but  the  height  of  the  park  wall  prevents  it  from  appearing  with 
advantage  from  the  road. 

The  park,  which  contains  about  400  acres  of  very  rich  land,  is 
charmingly  picturesque,  presenting  a great  variety  of  hills,  dales, 
and  groves  delightfully  interspersed ; and  a beautiful  lake  con- 
tributes to  ornament  the  scenery.  On  a lofty  eminence,  finely 
shaded  with  trees,  is  an  octagonal  tower,  consisting  of  two  rooms, 
the  first,  thirty-six  feet  by  tw'enty ; the  second,  twenty  feet  by  fif- 
teen. The  entrance  is  by  a double  flight  of  steps,  both  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  terrace  round  the  building,  are  secured  by  iron  pal- 
lisades.  From  this  commanding  situation  are  seen,  to  the  great- 
est advantage,  the  variegated  landscapes  of  the  park,  together 
with  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 

At  this  place  was  formerly  a priory  of  Benedictines,  subject 
to  the  Abbey  of  Marmontier,  in  France,  founded  by  Richard 
Mauleverer,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Tiiis  convent  was  dis- 
solved in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  its  revenues  settled  on  King’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

During  the  space  of  more  than  five  centuries,  this  manor  was 
the  seat  of  the  family  of  Mauleverer.  Sir  Richard,  tlie  last  heii, 
dying  unmarried,  left  the  estate  by  will  to  his  mother,  who  af- 
2 U 3 afterwards 
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terwards  marrying  John  Lord  AriindeL  had  issue  Richard  Arun- 
del, Esq.  master  of  the  mint,  and  M.  P.  for  the  borough  of 
Knaresbrough.  He  married  Lady  Frances  Manners,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children,  all  of  whom  died  in  their  infancy.  At 
his  death,  in  1758,  he  left  all  his  estates  to  his  lady,  who  dy- 
ing in  1769,  left  Allerton  Mauleverer  to  the  Honourable  William 
Monkton  Arundel,  Viscount  Galway.  His  son,  the  late  Lord 
Galway,  sold  it  in  the  year  1786,  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  who,  with  his  Royal  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  j 
resided  here  for  some  time,  in  the  years  1787  and  1789.  The  j 

-^hole  estate,  consisting  of  4525  acres,  was  purchased  by  Colo-  ; 

nel  Thornton;  and  in  the  year  1805,  was  sold  by  that  gentle-  | 
man,  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Stourton,  who  has  made  some  | 
improvements  and  additions  to  the  house  *.  ! 

COPGROVE,  ^ 

li 

The  seat  of  Hfenry  Buncombe,  Esq.  f is  about  four  miles  and 
a half  north  from  Knaresbrough,  and  four  miles  south-west  from 
Boroughbridge.  This  elegant  mansion  is  pleasantly  situated,  on 
a rising  ground.  The  south  front  is  thirty  yards  in  length  : the 
pediment  over  the  entrance  is  supported  by  four  square  pilasters. 

The  apartments  are  fitted  up  in  a style  of  elegance  and  taste. 

The  Z)wiiwg-i?oom.— Thirty  feet  by  twenty,  is  ornamented 
with  a chimney-piece  of  the  finest  marble,  and  with  a great  va- 
riety of  the  most  beautiful  prints,  copied  from  the  best  masters. 

The  Drawing-Room.  Forty-feet  by  twenty,  contains  several 
excellent  pictures,  a large  inlaid  table,  exhibiting  almost  every 
specimen  of  marble,  and  a very  fine  bust  of  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Niobe.  This  elegant  piece  of  sculpture,  purchased  at  Rome,  by 

Mr. 

* These  works  were  in  hand  when  the  writer  visited  Allerton  Mauleverer, 
about  the  middle  of  Jul}",  1811. 

f H.  Duncombe,  Esq,  was  a few  years  ago,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  York. 
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Mr.  Weddel,  was  afterwards  a present  from  that  g-entleman  to  tlie 
worthy  owner  of  this  house. 

The  Billiard-Room. — Is  twenty-four  feet  S(puirc.  In  it  are 
four  very  fine  busts  of  Brutus,  Milton,  Laurence  Bellini  *,  and 
Sir  George  Saville,  Bart.  Here  are  also  masterly  portraits  of* 
Charles  Duncombe,  Esq.  William  Weddel,  Esq.  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 
Bart.  William  Mason,  M.  A.  besides  several  others. 

The  Library. — Twenty-five  by  eighteen,  is  filled  with  a well 
chosen  collection  of  books,  in  elegant  bindings. 

The  best  Lodging-Room. — Contains  some  fine  portraits,  par- 
ticularly one  of  Mr,  Duncombe,  when  a cliild,  painted  by  liis 
sister. 

From  the  house  is  a pleasing  prospect  of  the  lawn,  and  a fine 
sheet  of  water,  bordered  with  wood,  winding  out  of  sight  beyond 
a distant  hill,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Before  the  conquest,  Copgrove  was  one  of  the  manors  of  Earl 
Gospatric.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  Erneis  de  Buren,  one  of  the  Norman  followers  of  the 
Conqueror. 


RIPLEY 

Is  a small  market-town,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  almost 
north-west  from  Knaresbrough.  The  market,  which  is  but  little 
frequented,  is  on  Monday  : and  there  are  fairs  on  Eastcr-Mon- 
day,  and  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  days,  of  August,  for  horses, 
horned  cattle,  and  sheep.  The  churcli  is  a rectory,  in  the  }>atro- 
nage  of  Sir  John  Ingiiby,  Bart,  and  of  the  annual  value  of  4001. 
It  contains  a number  of  monuments  of  the  Ingiiby  family.  In 
the  church-yard  is  a curious  pedestal  of  an  ancient  cross,  having 
eight  niches.  At  this  town  there  is  a free-school,  hiiilt  and  en- 
dowed by  two  ladies  of  the  Ingiiby  family,  as  is  shewn  by  the  fol- 

2 U 4 lowing 


* First  physician  to  Cosmo  III.  grand  Dute  of  luscany. 
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lowing  inscription  over  the  entrance : This  school  was  built  by 

Mary  Ingilby,  in  the  year  1702,  and  endowed  with  part  of  the 
fortune  of  Catharine  Ingilby,  being  the  two  youngest  daughters  i 
of  Sir  William  Ingilby,  of  Ripley,  in  the  county  of  York,  Ba-  > 
ronet/^  i 

At  Ripley  there  is  an  ancient  castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  | 
Ingilby,  Baronet.  According  to  an  inscription  carved  on  the 
frieze  of  the  wainscot,  in  one  of  the  chambers,  it  was  built  by  Sir 
William  Ingilby,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  This  castle 
has  been  much  enlarged  of  late  years,  and  is  now  a spacious  and 
commodious  mansion,  embattled  only  for  ornament ; but  the  lodge 
and  great  tower  still  retain  their  characteristics  of  strength  and 
security.  The  apartments  are  elegant,  and  in  the  great  stair-r 
case  is  a superb  Venetian  window,  of  stained  glass,  ornamented 
with  a series  of  escutcheons,  displaying  the  quarterings  and  in-t 
termarriages  of  the  Ingilby  family,  during  the  course  of  433  years, 
which  have  elapsed  since  they  were  first  settled  at  Ripley. 

BOROUGHBRIDGE 

Is  situated  about  seven  miles  north  north-east  from  Knares^ 
brough,  twelve  miles  north  from  Wetherby,  and  seventeen  miles 
north-west  from  York.  The  market  is  on  Saturday ; and  there 
are  fairs  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  April,  for  horned  cattle  and 
sheep ; 22d  of  June,  for  horned  cattle,  horses,  &c.  23d  of  June 
for  sheep  ; and  the  whole  week  preceding  for  hardware,  woollen- 
cloth,  pedlary-ware,  &c.  October  25  and  26,  for  horned  cattle 
and  sheep. 

The  fair  in  June  is  noted  for  the  sale  of  horses,  and  is  very 
much  frequented  by  the  manufacturers  of  hardware,  toys,  and  other 
articles  from  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Here  are  also  annual  races.  This  town  is  a borough, 
and  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  lire,  which  is  here  navigable  for  small  craft, 

and 
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and  in  the  great  north  road,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from 
London  and  Edinburgh.  Many  of  the  houses  have  a neat  ap- 
pearance ; and  in  the  market-place  stands  a handsome  fluted  co- 
lumn of  the  Doric  order. 

The  ancient  mansion  of  theTancredes,  who  had  possessions  here 
in  the  twelfth  century,  has  been  converted  into  the  Crown  Inn, 
which  is  not  inferior  to  any  on  the  road  *. 

In  the  Roman  and  Saxon  times,  the  great  north  road  lay  more 
to  the  east,  near  the  walls  of  Aldburgh,  or  Isurium  f , hut  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  this  road  was  turned,  and  a bridge  of  wood 
being  erected  across  the  Ure,  the  place  obtained  the  name  of 
Burgh-bridge.  In  process  of  time,  houses  were  erected  for  the 
entertainment  of  travellers ; and  these  increasing,  formed  a con- 
siderable village,  which  at  length  procured  a market;  and  in  the 
year  1557,  was  constituted  a borough.  At  this  place  a battle  was 
fought,  in  the  year  1321,  between  the  forces  of  Edward  11.  and 
the  discontented  barons,  headed  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
who  being  there  taken  prisoner,  was,  with  several  otlier  noble- 
men of  his  party,  beheaded  a few  days  after  at  Pontefract  i. 

Within  less  than  half  a mile  south w'estward  from  Borough- 
bridge,  are  those  stupendous  monuments  of  antiquity,  called 


THE  ARROWS. 

These  are  three  large  obelisks,  of  an  irregular,  though  some- 
what pyramidical  form,  and  w'orn  by  exposure  to  the  weather  into 
channels  at  the  top,  which  makes  them  appear  as  if  fluted.  In 

Leland’s 


* The  writer  must  here  observe,  that  the  Crown  affords  an  accommodation 
not  frequently  met  with  at  inns.  Tliis  is  the  ute  of  a library  of  well  chosen 
books,  the  number  of  which,  though  uot  large,  is  quite  sufficient  for  those 
who  stop  only  a few  days. 

t Drake’s  Eboracum,  fol.  23. 

J Rapin,  I.  fol.  396. 
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Leland’s  time  there  were  four  of  tliese  stones  * ; but  one  has 
since  been  pulled  down,  or  has  fallen  by  accident.  The  three 
now  remaining  stand  nearly  in  a line,  from  north  to  south.  The 
northernmost  obelisk,  which  stands  nearly  west  from  the  town, 
is  eighteen  feet  high,  and  is  supposed  to  weigh  thirty-six  tons. 
The  centre  obelisk,  which  is  twenty- two  feet  and  a half  high,  is 
supposed  to  weigh  thirty  tons.  The  southernmost  pyramid  is 
twenty -two  feet  four  inches  high,  and  its  weight  is  also  com- 
puted at  thirty  tons.  Our  famous  antiquarian  Camden  imagined 
that  these  stones  were  factitious,  being  a composition  of  sand,  lime, 
and  small  pebbles  cemented  together  f.  Without  doubt,  as  Dr. 
Lister  observes,  their  bulk  surprised  him,  not  thinking  it  pos- 
sible for  human  art  to  bring  them  from  any  considerable  distance ; 
and  there  is  no  quarry  of  that  kind  of  stone  within  less  than  ten 
miles  of  the  place.  But  it  is  now  well  known,  that  the  obelisks 
at  Boroughbridge  are  natural  stones,  of  a kind  very  common  in 
the  north  of  England,  called  the  coarse  rag-stone,  or  mill-stone 
grit ; and  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  they  were  brought  from  a 
quarry  at  Plumpton,  near  Harrowgate  t. 

In  the  year  1709,  the  ground  about  the  centre  obelisk  was 
opened  to  the  width  of  nine  feet.  At  first  a good  soil  was  found, 
about  a foot  deep,  and  then  a course  of  stones,  rough,  and  of  se- 
veral kinds,  but  most  were  large  pebbles,  laid  in  a bed  of  coarse 
grit  and  clay ; and  so  for  four  or  five  courses  underneath  one  ano- 
ther, round  the  pyramid,  in  all  probability  to  keep  it  upright,  ne- 
vertheless they  all  seem  to  incline  a little  towards  the  south-east. 
Under  the  stones  w^as  a very  strong  clay,  so  hard  that  the  spade 

could 

* “ A little  withoute  the  toune  of  Burrough-bridge,  on  the  west  part  of 
Watling-street,  standith  four  great  main  stones,  wrought  above  in  conum  by 
mennes  bandes.”  Lelandi  Itin.  8. 

t Camb.  fol.  716,  Gibson’s  Edit. 

j The  stones  at  Boroughbridge,  and  the  rock  at  Plumpton,  are  so  exactly 
alike,  that  on  comparing  a piece  of  each,  they  cannot  be  distinguished.—- 
Drake’s  Ebor.  fol.  27. 
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could  not  affect  it.  Tliis  was  near  two  yards  deep  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ^arth ; and  a little  lower  was  the  holtom  of  the  stone 
resting*  upon  the  clay,  and  was  flat.  As  much  of  the  stone  as  was 
I within  ground,  is  a little  thicker  than  wl»at  appears  above,  and 
I has  the  marks  of  a first  dressing  upon  it.  The  entire  height  of 
I this  stone  is  thirty  feet  six  inches  from  tlie  bolloni.^’  * 

' It  is  therefore  evident,  that  these  wonderful  obelisks  are  real,  and 
i!  not  factitious  stones;  but  the  greatest  dilhculty  remains  to  de- 

Ii  termine  by  what  people,  or  for  what  purpose,  they  were  erected. 

: Dr.  Stukeley  supposes  them  to  have  been  set  up  long  before  tlie 

arrival  of  the  Romans  : he  imagines,  that  in  this  place  the  Druids 
1 held  a great  annual  festival,  resembling  the  Olympian,  Isthmian, 
i &c.  games  among  the  Greeks,  and  that  these  stones  were  the 
Metm^^  of  the  races.  Dr.  Stiilingfleet  considers  them  as 
' British  deities,  and  grounds  his  opinion  on  the  custom  of  the 
I Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  nations  who  were  acquainted  with 
Britain  some  ages  before  the  Romans  came  into  the  country,  and 

I who  used  to  set  up  rude  stones  in  honour  of  their  gods,  a practice 
which  appears  to  have  been  almost  universal,  till  the  art  of  the 

I statuary  enabled  them  to  form  more  elegant  figures  f . 

The  historian  of  Knaresbrough  thinks  it  not  an  improbable 
k conjecture,  that  these  obelisks  were  found  here  by  the  Ro- 
!.  mans,  and  used  by  them  for  the  “ melas’^  round  which  they 
turned  at  their  chariot  races,  and  very  ingeniously  supports  his 
opinion  from  their  situation  and  distances  from  each  other,  in 
which  may  be  discovered  a great  similarity  to  several  circuses  at 
Rome. 

All  these  opinions  concur  in  giving  to  these  stupendous  monu- 
ments a British  origin ; but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
Britons  should  have  been  sufficiently  acquainted  with  mechanical 
powers,  to  be  able  to  remove  such  masses  of  stone  to  tlie  distance 
^ of  many  miles  from  the  quarry.  Dean  Gale,  and  Dr.  Lister,  sup- 
pose 

Drake’s  Eboracum,  fol.  27  and  28. 
t See  Gibson’s  notes  on  Camden,  734. 
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pose  these  obelisks  to  be  a work  of  the  Romans,  and  in  this  opinion 
they  are  followed  by  Drake.*  The  last  mentioned  author  ob- 
serves that,  the  foundations  of  these  stones  being  laid  with  the 
same  clay  and  pebble  as  the  walls  of  Aldburgh,  (the  ancient 
Isurium)  is  a convincing  proof  of  their  being  Roman  monuments, 
Their  vicinity  to  that  city,  and  to  the  greatest  military  road  which 
the  Romans  had  in  Britain,  is  equally  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Hargrove,  that  they  were  used  as  metse  for  the  chariot  races, 
and  Leland,  Camden,  and  Drake,  that  they  were  erected  by  that 
people  as  trophies  to  commemorate  some  important  victory,  t But 
whatever  may  be  the  use  for  which  they  were  designed,  their  mag- 
nitude, and  the  mechanical  powers  required  for  their  transport 
from  the  quarry,  with  their  situation  so  near  Isurium,  and  the 
similarity  of  their  foundations  to  the  walls  of  that  city,  are 
circumstances  which  scarcely  permit  us  to  ascribe  their  erection 
to  any  other  people  than  the  Romans.  § 

Within  a mile  and  a half  to  the  east  of  Boroughbridge,  and 
near  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ure,  is  Aldburgh,  the  ancient  Isu- 
rium, or  Iseur, 

• Where  bold  Brigantkin  kings 

Ruled  awful,  ere  the  martial  clime  was  hailed 
By  the  loved  name  of  York.” 

The  Krigantes  possessed  all  that  region  which  is  now  divided 
into  the  five  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Cum- 
berland, 

* The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  obelisk  at  Rudston,  in  the  East  Riding, 
alread^y  described,  is  larger  than  any  of  the  arrows  at  Boroughbridge ; and 
near  forty  miles  distant  from  any  quarry  of  the  same  kind  of  stone.  Se« 
article  Rudston. 

t Drake’s  Eboracum,  fol.  28. 

^ For  the  various  opinions  concerning  these  stupendous  monuments,  see 
Drake’s  Ebor.  fol.  25,  &c.  to  23.  Camden,  fol.  7a7,  and  Bish.  Gibson’s  notes, 
fol.  733,  &c.  Lelandi.  Itin.  vol.  8.  and  Hargrove's  History  of  Knaresbrough^ 
p.  334,  &c.  to  338. 

§ Although  Isurium  appears  to  have  been  a British,  before  it  was  a Roman 

city. 
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j berland,  and  Durham,  forming  the  most  powerful  state  in  Britain, 
j and  Iseur  being  their  capital,  must  have  been  the  chief  city  of 
I the  island.  Here  reigned,  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century, 
Venutius,  and  his  Queen  Cartismandua,  who,  confederating  with 
her  paramour  Voluca'tus,  deposed  the  unfortunate  prince.  Venu- 
j tins,  however,  by  the  help  of  his  allies,  reduced  the  usurpers  to 
I great  extremities.  Cartismandua  solicited  aid  from  the  Romans, 

I and  that  people^  ever  ready  to  derive  advantage  from  tlie  dissen- 
I sions  of  other  nations,  furnished  her  with  succours.*  AVhilesuck 
! was  tiie  state  of  affairs,  Caractacus,  king  of  tlie  Silures,  celebrated 
. in  history  for  his  warlike  exploits,  having  defended  his  country 
I for  the  space  of  nine  years  against  the  Roman  force,  was  at  length 
! defeated,  and  sought  protection  among  the  Brigantes,  where  he 
I fell  into  the  hands  of  Cartismandua,  and  w^as  by  her  order  deliver- 
ed up  to  his  enemies.  Venutius  being  still  at  the  bead  of  the 
greatest  part  of  his  Brigantian  force,  and  in  alliance  with  the 
Silures,  took  the  chief  command  of  the  confederates,  and  made  a 
noble  stand  against  the  invaders  till  he  was  defeated  by  Petilius 
Cerealis,  who  brought  a great  part  of  the  country  under  the  Ro- 
man dominion.  About  the  year  79,  Julius  Agricola  completed 
the  reduction  of  the  Brigantes,  and  remained  some  time  in  these 
parts,  where  he  erected  fortresses  for  the  security  of  his  conquests, 
endeavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the 
Britons  by  his  humanity  and  politeness,  while  he  ri vetted  their 
chains  by  incitements  to  luxury,  and  dissipation,  and  dazzled  their 
eyes  by  a display  of  the  Roman  grandeur  in  erecting  superb  tem- 
ples, sumptuous  baths,  places  for  public  assemblies,  and  other 
-magnificent  structures.f  At  this  time  the  Roman  city  of  Isurium 

must 

city,  the  walls  were  undoubtedly  built  by  the  Romans.  The  British  cities 
were  inclosed  only  with  a rampart  of  earth,  and  a number  of  trees  cut  down 
and  piled  together.  Cajsar  at  least  met  with  no  other  forufjcation:)  in  ih?» 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  other  existed 
in  the  country  of  the  Brigantes.  Vide  Caesar’s  Comment,  lib.  5.  cap.  17. 

* Tacit,  lib.  3,  icc. 
t Vide  Tacit.  Vila  Agricol*. 
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must  have  been  built ; and  Drake  supposes^  with  great  probability, 
that  Agricola  also  laid  the  foundation  of  Eboracum,  which  soon 
after  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  country.* 

The  city  of  Isurium,  according  to  the  statement  given  by  Mr. 
Morris,  in  a letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gibson,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, comprised  within  the  Roman  wall  sixty  acres  by  admeasure- 
ment, lying  almost  in  a direct  square  upon  the  slope  of  a hill 
declining  towards  the  river  Ure  on  the  north. f But  there  seems 
to  be  some  mistake,  or  miscalculation,  in  that  gentleman’s  account ; 
for  Mr.  Hargrove  says,  that  the  walls  which  may  yet  be  traced, 
were  found  to  measure  2,500  yards  in  circuit,  t If  the  city  was 
nearly  square,  and  from  the  plan  which  Drake  has  given,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a parallelogram  approximating  to  that  form,  it  must 
have  contained  an  area  of  considerably  more  than  sixty  acres. § 
**  The  walls  were  about  four  yards  thick,  founded  on  large  pebbles 
laid  on  a bed  of  blue  clay,  now  wholly  covered  with  earth,  but 
laid  open  by  such  as  want  stones  for  building,  v/here  they  have 
some  large  coarse  stones  of  red  sandy  grit  taken  from  a rock  of 
the  same  in  the  town.  To  the  clay  (viz.)  the  foundation,  in  several 
places,  is  four  or  five  yards  deep.  The  soil  is  all  of  a black  earth, 
from  whence  the  tradition  that  they  have  may  be  allowed,  that  it  was 
burned  by  the  Danes  when  Y ork  was  destroyed  by  them ; and  this  also 
appears  frequently,  upon  opening  the  ground  bones  are  found  half 
burned,  with  other  black  ashes.”]]  In  the  year  1794,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  wall  was  opened  on  the  west  side  towards  Bo- 
roughbridge,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  stone.  Its  thickness 
"was  here  found  to  befall  five  yards,  and  the  depth  about  the  same 

number 

* Drake’s  Eboracum,  fol.  S. 
t Drake,  fol.  28. 

t Hargrove’s  Hist.  Knaresb.  p.  315.  The  writer  of  this  volume  when  at  • 
Aidburgli,  was  informed  that  Mr.  Hargrove’s  statement  was  correct. 

$ If  the  city  had  been  an  exact  square  2,500  yards  in  circuit,  its  area  would 
kave  been  eighty  acres,  and  neatly  three  roods. 

{[  ?dr.  Morris’s  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  previous  to  that  prelate’s 
edition  of  Camden. 
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immber  of  yards  below  the  surface.  At  first  there  appeared  lay- 
ers of  red  grit  stone  in  irregular  pieces,  mixed  with  lime  and 
coarse  sand,  wliicli  continued  to  the  depth  of  about  seven  feet, 
j and  afterwards  layers  of  pebbles  bedded  in  blue  day  to  the  dcplli 
I of  eight  feet,  resting  on  a bed  of  sand.  There  were  also  found 
I pieces  of  urns,  several  querns,  or  mill-stones,  horns  of  deer  sawn 
I off  apparently  with  a very  fine  saw  ; also  a small  head  of  a cow  in 
i brass,  supposed  to  be  a symbolical  representation  of  the  female 
I deity  Isis.  In  the  year  1808,  some  workmen  digging  on  the  south 
side  of  Aldburgh  in  order  to  widen  the  road  leading  to  York,  dis- 
covered a number  of  urns  containing  ashes  and  burnt  bones,  with 
1 a lachrymatory,  a fibula  vestaria,  and  eighteen  human  skeletons, 
one  of  which  had  a piece  of  money  in  its  teeth,  and  another  a 
ring  on  its  finger,  all  in  wonderful  preservation  considering  that 
they  must  have  lain  there  more  than  1,400  years.  It  was  evident 
that  the  bodies  of  those  whose  ashes  were  contained  in  the  urns, 
had  been  burned  on  the  place,  as  there  was  a thin  stratum  of  black 
earth  and  ashes  that  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground 
where  they  were  deposited.*  A variety  of  Roman  coins  were 
also  found  at  the  same  time.  On  Borough-hill,  which  former- 
ly stood  near  the  centre  of  the  ancient  Isurium,  but  was  remov- 
ed in  the  year  1783,  were  several  curious  specimens  of  tessellat- 
ed pavements,  and  from  the  bases  of  pillars,  sacrificing  vessels, 
bones  and  horns  of  beasts,  especially  stags,  which  have  been 
j found  in  this  place,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  site  of  a Roman 
temple.  This  hill  was  about  four  yards  in  height,  and  100  yards 
in  circuit,  and  was  used  in  later  times  by  the  burgesses  of  Ald- 
burgh, as  a place  of  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  electing  their  re- 
presentatives in  parliament. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  city,  and  in  many  places  in 
the  environs,  great  numbers  of  Roman  coins  have  been  found. 
Some  few  of  these  are  of  gold  and  silver,  but  most  of  them  of 

brass. 


* Hargrove’s  Hist.  Knarcsbrough,  p.  S17.  It  is  well  known  that  the  an* 
cients  burned  and  buried  their  dead  without  the  city,  a?  i/i  th's  initance. 
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brass,  and  chiefly  of  tlip  following  emperors,  Augustus  Cassat/ 
Claudius,  Vespasian,  Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Pertinax,  Severusy 
Maximin,  Valerian,  Aurelian,  Carausius,  Alectus,  Dioclesian, 
Constantins,  and  Constantine  : those  of  Constantine  have  been 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  There  have  also  been  found  several 
fragments  of  earthen  vessels  wrought  with  knots,  flowers,  and 
heads  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  one  with  the  head  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon, besides  chains  of  gold,  polished  signets,  urns,  lamps  of 
various  figures,  fragments  of  aqueducts  covered  with  Roman  tile 
sixteen  inches  long,  twelve  inches  broad,  and  two  inches  thick, 
and  several  pieces  of  Roman  glass.*  But  the  chief  Roman  cu- 
riosities, that  are  now  to  be  seen,  are  the  tessellated  pavements, 
the  largest  and  most  entire  of  which  was  found  in  digging  the 
ground-work  of  a cottage,  in  which  it  is  carefully  preserved  for 
public  inspection.  In  the  year  1770,  were  discovered  by  digging 
within  the  town,  the  foundations  of  a range  of  buildings  216  feet 
in  length,  and  twenty-four  feet  in  breadth ; the  two  outsides  were 
exactly  parallel  to  each  other,  running  from  east  to  west,  and,  ■ 
between  them  were  several  partitions.  These  foundation  walls  , 
Avere  of  stone  strongly  cemented,  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  five 
feet  below  the  surface. 

The  British  name  of  this  city  Iseur,  appears  evidently  derived 
from  Isis  and  lire ; but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Britons 
could  have  obtained  any  knowledge  of  a goddess,  whom  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  themselves  had  borrowed  from  Egypt,  and  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  investigate  the  various  conjectures 
of  antiquaries,  on  a subject  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for 
any  certainty  of  conclusion.  The  Romans  by  giving  it  a termi- 
nation congenial  to  their  language,  altered  it  to  Isurium,  and  it 
was  totally  changed  by  the  Saxons,  who  called  it  Burgh,  perhaps 
from  the  name  of  some  town  in  their  own  country,  and  afterwards 
Aldbergh,  or  the  Old  Town,  from  its  antiquity. 

Although  Isurium  affords  convincing  proofs  of  its  ancient  gran- 
deur^ 


Y 


* Drake’s  Eboracuni,  fob  ?9. 
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deur,  its  history  is  extremely  obscure.  It  appears  to  have  flourished 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Roman  domination  in  Britain,  and  to 
have  constituted  one  of  the  principal  outposts  to  their  capital,  Ebora- 
cum,  or  York,  which  was  the  seat  of  their  government,  and  the  focus 
of  their  military  force.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  a place  of 
considerable  note  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons ; and  its  destruction, 
as  already  observed,  is  ascribed  to  the  Danes.  But  from  the  evi- 
dent marks  of  fire  discovered  on  opening  the  ground,  as  also  from 
the  tessellated  pavements,  and  other  Roman  antiquities,  generally 
found  at  about  the  same  depth  of  two  feet  below  the  surface,  it 
appears  that  the  ancient  Isurium  did  not  perish  by  a gradual  de- 
cay, but  by  some  sudden  and  unexpected  calamity.  The  most 
probable  conjecture  therefore  is,  that  the  Roman  city  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  Saxons  in  some  part  of  that  bjoody  and  turbulent  pe- 
riod which  preceded  their  establishment  in  this  country,  and  of 
the  transactions  of  which  history  has  preserved  nothing  but  a 
confused  memorial.  The  conquerors,  who  generally  built  their 
towns  on  the  sites  of  Roman  cities,  rebuilt  Isurium,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Aldburgh,  or  the  Old  Town.  And  it  therefore  ap- 
pears that  it  was  this  Saxon  city,  and  not  the  Roman  Isurium, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.*  The  area  of  the  ancient  city 
is  for  the  most  part  laid  out  in  fields,  and  from  the  situation  of 
the  tessellated  pavements  it  is  evident,  that  the  ruins  have  raised 
the  ground  about  two  feet  above  the  Roman  level. 

The  family  of  Aldburgh,  which  formerly  flourished  here,  resided 
in  a spacious  mansion,  now  called  Aldburgh-hall.  Some  of  this 
family  were  knights  j but  the  male  issue  failing  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  the  estate  was  divided  among  three 
co-heiresses,  and  by  their  marriage  transferred  to  different  fami- 
lies. In  the  church  one  single  memorial  of  this  family  remains. 
This  is  a flat  stone  inlaid  with  brass,  on  which  is  the  figure  of  a 
knight  in  armour,  bearing  on  his  shield  the  arms  of  Aldburgh, 
VoL.  XVI.  2 X 

* Tills  place  must  also  have  shared  in  the  general  desolation  of  this  county 
by  the  Conqueror,  when  not  a house  was  left  standing  between  York  aud  Dar- 

ham. 
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'With  this  inscription,  Will,  de  Aldburgh,”  on  a scroll  under  his 
feet. 

The  church,  which  is  a vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  the  Deaa 
and  Chapter  of  York,  is  an  ancient  structure,  and  supposed  by 
Drake  to  be  built  out  of  the  ruins- of  Isurium.*  On  the  out- 
side of  the  wail  of  the  vestry,  is  a figure  of  about  two  feet  and  i 
a half  in  length,  which  seetns  to  be  that  of  Mercury,  as  part  of  j 
the  caduceus,  and  the  alae  are  yet  perceptible.  In  the  church-  | 
yard  is  a grave  stone,  in  which  is  cut  in  relievo  tlie  half  length  | 
figure  of  a woman  in  a Saxon  habit,  and  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
The  present  town  of  Aldburgii  contains  about  500  inhabitants, 
and  in  regard  to  its  buildings,  has  only  the  appearance  of  a vil- 
lage ; but  it  ranks  as  a borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  par-  j 
liament,  a privilege  which  it  has  enjoyed  ever  since  the  year  1542.  I 
The  right  of  election  is  not  in  any  select  number  of  burgesses : ! 

all  the  inhabitants  who  pay  taxes  have  a right  to  vote.  | 

1 

! 

I 

RIPON, 


A considerable  market  town  and  borough,  returning  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  is  in  the  lower  division  of  the  wapentake  of 
Clarp,  liberty  of  Ripon,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  north-west 
from  Boroughbridge,  and  eleven  miles  nearly  north  from  Harrow- 
gate.  It  is  situated  on  a rising  ground,  between  the  river  Ure  on 
the  north,  and  the  little  river  Skell  on  the  south,  within  a 
short  distance  from  their  confluence.  Over  the  former  of  these, 
and  within  a short  distance  of  the  town,  is  a handsome  stone 
bridge  of  seventeen  arches.  There  are  also  five  other  bridges 
within  little  more  than  a mile  of  the  town,  to  which  a navigable 
canal  is  cut  from  the  Ure.  Here  is  only  one  church,  'which  is  col- 
legiate, and  in  some  respects  parochial,  as  the  inhabitants  have  the 

benefit 

* The  churclies  of  Boroughbridge,  Myton,  and  Ouseburn,  have  in  their 
■walls  a great  quantity  of  this  sort  of  grit,  which  Drake  supposes  to  have  come 
hrom  Isuriura,  Ebor.  27. 
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enefit  of  its  use  without  the  charge  of  a church  rate.  The  town 
onsists  almost  wholly  of  narrow  and  crooked  lanes,  the  street 
■eading  from  the  market-place  to  the  church,  or  minster,  being 
fhe  only  one  that  displays  any  regularity.  But  the  market-  place 
Is  a handsome  and  spacious  square,  surrounded  with  well  built 


fiouses,  and  ornamented  with  a beautiful  obelisk  ninety  feet  high, 
rected  in  the  year  1781,  by  William  Aislahie,  Esq.  of  Studley, 
ho  represented  this  borough  in  parliament  during  the  long  space 
l|of  sixty  years,  as  commemorated  by  the  inscription.  Here  is 
rjalso  an  elegant  town-hall,  erected  in  1801  at  the  expense  of 
ij^rs.  Allanson,  then  proprietor  of  Studley  Royal,  a free  grammar 
ii^i^chool  endowed  in  1553,  by  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary,  a 
'F»^Aublic  dispensary,  Sunday  schools,  and  a school  of  industry, 
glbesides  four  hospitals,  three  of  which  are  of  a very  ancient  foim- 
J dation,  viz.  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  is  inhabited  by  six  poor 
^Qjwomen  ; St.  John,  a small  building  appropriated  to  two  poor 
;j!|jwomen  ; St.  Anne,  the  revenues  of  which  are  applied  to  the  relief 
j | |of  eight  poor  women  who  liave  each  a habitation,  and  an  allow- 
I jance  of  31.  15s.  per  annum ; and  Jepson's  hospital,  founded  and 
endowed  in  1672,  by  Zacharias  Jepson,  a citizen  of  York,  but  a 
j native  of  Ripon : in  this  hospital  twelve  poor  boys  are  maintain- 
ed,  clothed,  and  educated.  Here  is  also  a new  theatre,  built  by 
^the  late  George  Hassell,  Esq.  and  opened  on  the  20th  of  August 
1792  : the  scenery  and  decorations  are  excellent,  and  the  drama- 
tic corps  is  generally  respectable.  Ripon  has  a good  market  on 
Thursday,  and  five  annual  fairs,  viz,  the  Thursday  after  January 
13th  for  horned  cattle,  leather,  and  cloth,  the  1 3th  and  1 4th  ot 
May,  for  horned  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  cloth,  &c.  the  first  Tliurs- 
day  and  Friday  in  June,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  cloth,  &c. 
first  Thursday  after  August  22,  for  horned  cattle,  &c.  and  Novem- 
ber, 23d  for  horned  cattle,  cloth,  &c.  This  last  is  the  general 
hiring  day  for  servants. 

This  town  was  once  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  spurs, 
which  were  of  such  repute  that  As  true  steel  as  Ripon  rowels 
became  a proverbial  expression,  when  speaking  ot  a man  of  fide- 
■ lity,  honesty,  or  intrepidity.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  also 

2X2 
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said  to  have  formerly  flourished  here  to  a considerable  extent,  and  i 
some  attempts  for  its  revival  have,  within  these  late  years,  been 
made,  but  without  success.  | 

Ripon  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  ancient  boroughs  of  j 
England,  as  it  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  23d  year  of  j 
Edward  I.  The  privilege  was  soon  after  discontinued,  but  was  | 
restored  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  This  borough  is  the  pro*  | 
perty  of  Miss  Laurence  of  Studley  Royal,  who  possesses  the  burg-  | 
age  tenures,  in  which  the  right  of  election  is  vested : the  num*  | 
ber  of  voters  is  about  146,  and  the  mayor  is  the  returning  oificer.  i 
The  archbishop  of  York  has  his  court  and  prison  here  for  the 
liberty  of  Ripoii.  On  the  nomination  of  the  archbishop,  and  by 
his  majesty’s  commission,  justices  are  appointed,  who,  in  con*  ; 
junction  with  the  mayor  and  recorder,  hold  sessions  here  for  the 
town  and  liberty.  The  dean  and  chapter  have  also  a prison,  and 
hold  a court  for  the  decision  of  causes  arising  within  their  ^ 
manor.  | 

At  the  east  end  of  the  town,  and  within  a very  short  distance  i 
of  the  collegiate  church,  or  Minster,  is  a remarkable  tumulus, 
commonly  called  Ellshaw,  or  Alice-hill,  which  tradition  says  was 
thrown  up  by  the  Danes.*  It  is  nearly  of  a conical  form,  the 
circumference  at  the  base  being  about  300  yards,  and  the  sloping 
height  about  72  yards.  From  the  base  to  the  apex,  it  is  wholly 
composed  of  sand,  gravel,  and  human  bones,  from  which  it  evi- 
dently appears  that  it  has  been  a depository  of  the  dead.  But  at 
what  time,  on  what  occasion,  or  by  whom  it  was  raised,  are 
questions  of  difficult  solution.  Some  seem  inclined  to  suppose  that 
the  Northumbrian  king,  Ella,  was  here  defeated  and  slain  by  In- 
guar, or  Ivar,  the  Dane,  in  the  year  867,  soon  after  that  barba- 
rian invader  had  made  himself  master  of  York.f  This,  however, 
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* Camden  observes,  that  in  his  time  it  was  called  Hillshaw.  Gibson’s  edi- 
tion, fol.  716. 

t Farrer’s  Hist.  Ripon,  p.  51,  &c. 

Hargrove’s  Hist.  Knaresbrough,  p,  232, 
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does  not  appear  very  probable,  for  tlie  battle  between  Inguar  anil 
Ella  is  said,  by  all  our  bistorians,  to  have  been  fought  near  York, 
and  this  hill  is  close  to  the  town  of  Ripon,  Avhich  was  even  then 
a place  of  considerable  note,  and  certainly  would  liave  furnislied 
the  best  topographical  designation.  A battle  of  this  importance 
could  scarcely  have  taken  place  so  very  near  to  Ripon,  and  have 
been'  inscribed  with  any  other  local  allusion  than  to  the  town  it- 
self.* As  to  the  name  of  Ellshaw,  it  can  throw  no  light  on  tlie 
subject : shaw,  it  is  well  known,  signifies  a small  wood,  or  clump 
of  trees,  and  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  is  of  very  doubtful 
etymology.f  Several  coins  of  Osbert  and  Ella,  both  of  whom  pe- 
rished A.  D.  867,  have  been  found  in  this  hill ; but  it  has  never 
been  imagined  that  Osbert  fell  in  this  place,  % It  seems  there- 
fore more  probable  that  these  coins  were  placed  there  for  conceal- 
ment at  some  later  period,  than  at  the  time  of  throwing  together 
this  disgusting  mass  of  human  putrefaction.  Ripon  obviously  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  situation  on  the  ripa,"^  or  bank  of  a river. 
The  town  is  undoubtedly  of  considerable  antiquity ; but  whether 
it  be  of  British,  Roman,  or  Saxon  origin  is  wholly  uncertain. 
Its  proximity  to  the  ancient  Isurium,  from  which  it  is  only  seven 
miles  distant,  with  the  various  Roman  highways  which  pass  by 
it  at  a small  distance  on  each  side,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  its  situation  on  an  eminence  between  two  rivers,  might 
lead  us  to  imagine,  that  it  would  not  be  unnoticed  by  the  Romans ; 
but  as  none  of  these  roads  take  their  course  through  the  town, 
this  circumstance  precludes  the  supposition  that  they  had  ever 

2X3  made 


Mr.  Turner,  on  examining  the  northern  historians, thinks  that  Ella  fell  alive  in- 
to the  hands  of  Inguar,  and  was  by  him  put  to  death  by  being  sawn  asunder. 
Turner’s  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  book  3,[^chap.  5. 

* The  writer  must  here  acknowledge  himself  greatly  indebted  to  tlie  judi- 
cious remarks  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waddilove,  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  Archdeacon 
of  the  east  riding. 

t There  is  a place  called  Ulshaw  Grange  in  tlie  neighbourhood. 

t Several  coins  of  these,  and  other  Northumbrian  kings,  were  found  here 
in  1695,  and  were  sent  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  Mr.  Thorcsby,  of  Lcedt 
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made  it  a station.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most  probable  conjecture, 
that  its  origin  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Saxons. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  Ripon  occurs  in  the  year  661,  at  | 

•which  time  Eata,  abbot  of  Melross,  in  Scotland,  founded  a mo-  ! 

nastery  here ; and  the  town  is  said  then  to  have  consisted  of  no  | 

more  than  thirty  houses.  At  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasions 
the  town  was  totally  reduced  to  ashes,  and,  as  William  of  Malms-  | 
bury  says,  the  traces  of  its  former  existence  could  be  discovered  i 
only  by  its  ruins.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  soon  recovered 
from  its  misfortunes,  and  in  the  year  886,  was  incorporated  as  a 
royal  borough  by  Alfred  tlie  Great.  Its  government  was  then 
vested  in  a vigillarius,  or  wakeman,  12  elders,  and  24  assistants.* 
The  wakeman  caused  a horn  to  be  blown  every  night  at  nine 
clock,  after  which,  if  any  house,  or  shop,  was  robbed  before  sun- 
rise next  morning,  the  sufferer  received  a compensation  for  his  | 

loss  from  an  annual  tax  of  four-pence  levied  on  every  inhabitant  ' 

whose  dwelling  had  but  one,  and  of  eight-pence,  where  it  had 
two  outer  doors,  from  which  latter  circumstance  a double  degree  ! 

of  danger  might  be  apprehended.  The  tax,  with  its  beneficial 
effects, is  long  since  fallen  into  disuse;  but  the  custom  of  blowing 
the  horn  continues  to  this  day.f 
Ripon,  however,  had  scarcely  recovered  the  shocks  received  in  the 
first  Danish  wars,  before  it  was  again  doomed  to  total  destruction. 
The  Northumbrian  Danes  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
paramount  sovereignty  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  monarchs,  but  they 
never  failed  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  revolt.  They  had  been 
reduced  to  submission  by  Edmund,  who  reigned  from  the  year 
941  to  948,  but  after  the  tragical  death  of  that  prince,  j the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  his  successor  Edred  encouraged  them  once 

more  . 

* Some  have  erroneously  supposed,  that  Ripon  was  once  surrounded  with 
walls ; but  not  the  slightest  traces  of  their  foundations  have  ever  been  disco- 
vered. Farrer’s  Hist.  Ripon,  p.  10. 

t Farrer’s  Ripon,  p.  11. 

J He  w-as  killed  at  a festival  by  Leolf,  an  outlawed  robber.  Malm.  p.  54'. 
Broinpt.  p.  83^. 
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more  to  aim  at  independence.  But  Edred,  apprised  of  their  de- 
I sign,  was  so  expeditious  in  assembling  his  forces,  that  he  entered 
Northumbria  before  the  Danes  were  prepared  for  resistance.  Tliey 
were  therefore  obliged  to  avert  the  storm  by  a ready  submission ; 
,j  but  Edred  had  no  sooner  retired  than  they  rejected  his  authority, 
and  again  took  up  arms.  Civil  dissensions,  however,  soon  be- 
:j  , gall  to  divide  the  revolters  into  opposite  factions,  a circumstance 
irt which  Edred  was  careful  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage.  He 
I i>  marched  his  army,  without  loss  of  time,  into  the  north,  where  all 
; vj  was  in  confusion,  and  meeting  with  little  resistance,  wasted  the 
I j country  in  a merciless  manner.  Ripon  and  its  monastery  were 
; 4 totally  destroyed  in  the  general  devastation,  and  a large  extent  of 
9 country  laid  many  years  uncultivated  and  desolate.*  Edred  hav- 
i I ing  thus  severely  chastised  the  revolters,  put  an  end  to  the  Danish 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  and  reduced  it  to  a province  of  the  Aii- 

i|  glo  Saxon  monarchy.f  Rapin  places  this  event  in  the  year  9o0, 

! but  it  is  assigned  to  948  by  Turner,  and  many  other  historians. 

The  town  was  soon  after  rebuilt,  and  began  to  flourish,  but  it  did 
I I not  long  enjoy  a state  of  tranquillity.  In  the  year  1069,  it  shared 
1 1 in  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  revolt  of  the  Northumbrians 
j against  the  Norman  conqueror.  After  the  capture  of  York  by 
■ William,  Ripon  was  reduced  to  a state  of  misery  little  short  of 

ithat  which  it  had  experienced  from  the  devastations  of  Edred,  and 
sixteen  years  afterwards,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey, 
i it  remained  waste  and  uncultivated. 

i Tranquillity  succeeding,  Ripon  again  revived,  and  remained 
i;  undisturbed  till  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland,  in  the 
■(  unhappy  reign  of  Edward  II.  subjected  it  t)' new  misfortunes. 

( In  the  year  1323,  the  Scottish  monarch,  Robert  Bruce,  having 

djriven  Edward  and  his  army  out  of  Scotland,  and  pursued  them 
2X4  into 

• I 
'! 

I * Malmsbury,  p.  155.  Ingulph,  p.  41.  Sira.  Duiielm,  p.  l56.  TinJ-I  " 

< notes  on  Rapin,  1.  fol.  103. 

r t Rapin,  with  Tindai’s  Notes,  fo,l.  104. 

,1 
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into  England,  destroyed  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  to  the 
very  walls  of  York,  and,  among  other  devastations,  burned  the 
town  and  monastery  of  Ripon.*  But  the  victorious  reign  of 
Edward  III.  delivered  this  part  of  the  kingdom  from  the  inroads 
of  the  Scots,  and  the  town  of  Ripon  was,  by  the  liberal  donations 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  neighbouring  gentry,  restored 
to  a flourishing  condition.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  honoured 
by  several  royal  visits.  Henry  IV.  being  in  the  year  1405  oblig- 
ed to  leave  London,  by  reason  of  the  plague,  which  then  raged  in 
the  metropolis,  retired  to  Ripon,  and  continued  there  some  time, 
with  his  whole  court.  In  the  year  1604,  the  same  cause  occa- 
sioned the  removal  of  the  court  of  the  lord  president  from  York 
to  this  town.  At  this  time  the  civil  constitution  of  the  town  was 
dianged,  and  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Hugh  Ripley,  a charter 
was  obtained  from  King  James  I.  incorporating  it  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a mayor,  recorder,  and  twelve  aldermen,  assisted  by 
twenty-four  common-council  men,  and  a town  clerk,  with  the  sub- 
ordinate offices  of  two  Serjeants  at  mace.f 

In  the  year  1617,  James  I.  stopped  a night  at  Ripon,  in  iiis 
journey  to  Scotland,  and  after  being  addressed  in  an  appropriate 
speech  by  the  recorder,  was  presented  by  the  mayor,  in  the  name 
of  the  corporation,  with  a gilt  bowl,  and  a pair  of  Ripon  spurs  of 
the  value  of  five  pounds.  King  Charles  I.  also  twice  visited 
Ripon,  (viz.)  in  the  years  1633  and  1644,  and  was  received  each 
time  with  that  respect  and  loyalty  by  which  this  town  has  ever 
been  distinguished.  It  has  likewise  obtained  some  historical  cele- 
brity from  being  the  place  appointed  for  the  negotiations  in  1640 
between  the  Englisr^^and  Scotch  commissioners,  j The  conferences 
began  at  Ripon  dn  the  1st  October,  and  being  transferred  to  Lon- 
don, 

* Rapin’s  Hist  of  England,  with  Tindal’s  notes,  1.  fol.  S97. 
f Farrer’s  Hist.  Ripon,  p.  16.  Mr.  Hugh  Ripley  was  the  first  mayor. 

$ See  Clarend.  1.  p.  V2‘2. 

§ For  the  whole  proceedings,  see  Rapin,  with  TindaFs  notes  1.  fob  325. 
and  368,  and  Rushworth,  3.  1386  to  vol.  4,  p.  375. 
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don,  and  the  Scots  obtaining  all  tlieir  dcmamls,  the  buKim-Ms 
for  that  time  amicably  concluded. § 

Ripon  being  an  open  town,  without  any  casllc  or  forlKitationa, 
and  therefore  untenable  as  a military  post,  had  but  lilllt*  con- 
cern in  the  transactions  of  the  civil  war  which  afterwards  dc- 
.vastated  the  kingdom.  In  the  year  1043,  it  was  taken  possrs- 
sion  of  by  the  parliament  forces,  under  the  conunand  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mauleverer.  During  the  time  they  remained,  Ihi'sc  mis- 
creants defaced  several  of  the  monuments,  and  other  ornamental 
parts  of  the  minster,  and  exercised  the  most  wanton  t>rannv  o\er 
the  loyal  inhabitants.  But  a period  was  soon  put  to  tin  se  in- 
sults and  savage  depredations.  Sir  John  Mallory,  of  Sludley, 
arriving  with  a body  of  the  king’s  horse  from  Skij)ton  Castle, 
was  readily  assisted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  having  surprised  Sir 
Thomas  Mauleverer’s  main  guard,  which  was  statiomd  in  the 
market-place,  routed  the  whole  of  his  troops,  took  several  pri- 
soners, and  drove  the  rest  out  of  the  town. 

Since  this  time  Ripon,  sharing  in  the  tranquillity  happily  en- 
joyed by  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  has  no  more  been  e\poscd  to 
the  calamities  which  it  so  often  exjHiienccd  in  the  aufcs  of  bar- 
barism and  turbulence.  The  last  important  event  in  its  his- 
tory, is  the  obtaining  of  an  act  of  parliament,  in  1 767,  for  making 
the  river  Ure  navigable  from  its  junction  witJj  the  Swale,  a 
project  which  has  since  been  completely  carried  into  crii  ct,  and 
has  greatly  contributed  ’o  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  'the  plen- 
tiful supply  of  excellent  water  from  a small  stream  that  runs 
through  a street  called  Skellgate,  is  also  a modem  improvenu  nt 
extremely  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants By  means  of  an  en- 
gine, erected  at  the  expense  of  W.  Askwith,  Ksq.  the  water  is 
conveyed  into  every  house  for  a smalt  annual  rent.  Before  the 
erection  of  these  w orks,f  w att  r was  carried  from  house  to  lu>usein 

leathern 

*The  lower  part  of  the  town  is  intersected  by  rarions  ••'“.all  urcaoa.  wbick, 
with  the  irregularity  of  the  streets,  give  it  a curious  appearance. 

t Farrer’s  Hist.  Ripon,  p.  41. 
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leathern  vessels  on  horses.  By  the  present  mode  the  town  is  sup- 
plied  with  better  water,  and  at  a much  cheaper  rate. 

The  town  of  Ripon  owes  its  first  consequence  to  religion,  and 
the  most  important  parts  of  its  ancient  history  are  closely  con- 
nected with  ecclesiastical  aflfairs.  The  founding  of  the  mo- 
nastery, A.  D.  661,  by  the  Abbot  of  Lindisfarii  and  Melross,  has 
already  been  mentioned. 

After  the  controversy  concerning  the  time  of  keeping  Easter 
was  decided  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  in  favour  of  the  Romish 
computation,  the  monks  of  Ripon  refusing  to  submit  to  the  de- 
cision were  obliged  to  leave  their  monastery,  which  was  given 
by  Alfred,  king  of  Northumbria,  to  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of 
York*.  In  those  early  times  monasteries  were  only  mean 
edifices,  and  such,  in  all  probability,  Wilfrid  found  that  of 
Ripon.  But  his  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  the  taste  he 
had  acquired  in  his  travels  in  Italy,  did  not  suffer  it  to  remain 
long  in  such  a condition.  He  erected  a stately  structure, 

which,  according  to  William  of  Malmsbury,  was  celebrated 
for  its  curious  arches,  its  fine  pavements,  and  winding  en- 
tries and  thus  he  may  be  considered  as  one  of  those  who  first 
introduced  into  England  a better  style  of  architecture.  His  mo- 
nastery, which  ranked  among  the  first  in  magnificence,  became 
the  resort  of  the  northern  nobility,  by  whom  it  was  endowed 
with  extensive  possessions. 

In  the  year  678,  Wilfrid  entertained  at  this  monastery  Egfrid, 
King  of  Northumbria,  with  his  whole  court.  And  under  the 
fostering  influence  of  the  archbishop,  Ripon,  which  before  was  an 
insignificant  village,  began  to  acquire  consideration  and  opu- 
lence. It  was  also  erected  into  an  episcopal  see,  subject  to  the  pri- 
macy of  York;  and  the  church  afterwards  received  many  marks 
of  royal  munificence.  Wilfrid,  after  a life  chequered  with  nu- 
merous 

* See  the  whole  history  of  this  Synod,  and  its  decision  in  Bede,  |jb.  3. 
cap.  23,  24,  25. 

t Drake’s  Ebor.  fol.  406. 
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I merous  vicissitudes,  died,  A.  D.  711,  in  the  76th  year  of  hit 

i age,  and  was,  by  his  own  desire,  buried  on  the  south  aide  of  tlie 

I altar  in  his  favourite  monastery  of  Ripon  f.  The  bones  of  this 

I venerable  prelate  were,  in  the  year  940,  removed  to  Cantrrburv, 

by  Odo,  archbishop  of' that  see  *.  His  epitaph  is  preserve<l  by 
Bede,  and  the  fame  of  his  piety  gained  him  a place  in  llic  ca- 
lendar. 

The  town  of  Ripon  to  this  day,  honours  the  memory  of  its 
benefactor  by  an  annual  feast,  which  continues  nearly  a week. 
On  the  Saturday  next  after  Lammas-day,  the  effigy  oftlie  pre- 
late is  brought  into  the  town,  preceded  by  music  : the  people  go 
out  to  meet  it,  and,  with  every  demonsration  of  joy,  commemorate 
the  return  of  their  former  patron  from  exile  f.  The  follo^^ing 
day  is  dedicated  to  him,  being  here  called  St.  Wilfrid’s  Sunday. 
This  monastery  of  St.  Wilfrid  received  extraordinary  marks  of 
royal  munificence.  The  great  king  Athelstan  gi-anted  it  various 
immunities,  and  particularly  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  with  this 
addition,  that  whoever  infringed  on  its  rights,  which  extended  a 
mile  on  each  side  round  the  church,  and  were  marked  by  bounda- 
ries, should  forfeit  life  and  estate.  This  he  granted  and  con- 
firmed in  the  most  express  terms,  by  two  charters,  one  in  Latin, 
the  other  in  old  English  verse  | 

From  the  time  that  Edred,  monarch  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  put 

a final 


* If  the  date  be  correct,  it  was  before  the  destruction  of  the  town  and  mo- 
nastery by  Edred  j and  Drake  expressly  says  that  the  churcii  lud  fiilleu  down 
for  want  ot  repairs.  See  Ebor.  ubi  supra.  Ibcsc  differences  among  Uuio- 
rians  are  difficult  to  be  reconciled. 

Drake,  however,  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a mistake,  ns  all  our  ancient 
writers  agree  that  Ripon  and  its  monastery  were  destroyed  by  lie  torcei  nf 
Edred. 

t The  Life  of  St.  Wilfrid,  his  travels,  exiles,  nnd  triumphs.  Sec  his  life  by 
Eddius,  in  Gale’s  xx.  Scriplores. 

t See  both  these  curious  charters  at  large,  in  Farrer’s  Hist,  Ripon,  .-^ppeno. 
Nos.  4 and  5. 
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a final  period  to  the  'Northumbrian  kingdom,  we  have  no  historical 
account  of  the  fate  of  the  monastery  of  Ripon,  till  the  Scots 
destroyed  the  town  in  the  reign  of  Edward  H.  No  remains  of 
the  monastery  are  now  to  be  traced.  Some  part  of  the  site  w^as, 
in  the  year  1415,  granted  by  . the  archbishop  of  York,  with  the 
licence  of  King  Henry  V.  to  the  vicars  of  the  collegiate  church, 
to  build  upon  it  a house,  which  is  now  the  deanry  *.  The  church, 
however,  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  through  the  zealous  ex- 
ertions of  Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  William  the  Con- 
queror gave  the  town  of  Ripon  to  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  Thurstan, 
one  of  his  successors,  rebuilt  the  church,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Steplien,  and  Roger,  Archbishop  of  York,  gave  10001.  towards 
building  the  chapter  house. 

After  the  destruction  of  Ripon  by  the  Scots,  the  church  lay  in 
ruins  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when,  by  the  pious  exertions 
of  William  de  Melton,  Archbishop  of  York,  it  was  again  rebuilt 
from  its  foundations.:  three  steeples  with  spires  were  erected, 
the  windows  were  adoi’ned  with  painted  glass,  and  the  whole 
structure  was  finished  in  a magnificent  style.  From  this  time 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  belonged  to  the  church  of 
Ripon  seven  prebends,  having  distinct  revenues.  Within  the 
church  v/ere  also  nine  chantries  : but  their  situations  cannot 
at  this  time  be  precisely  ascertained.  At  the  dissolution  of  re- 
ligious houses,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  this  collegiate  church 
felt  the  grasp  of  the  tyrant,  in  the  almost  total  loss  of  its  reve- 
nues. The  chantries  were  not  dissolved  till  the  first  year  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  when  they  were  seized  and  annexed  to  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  King  James  I.  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  con- 
stituted “ the  late  dissolved  collegiate  church  of  Ripon  to  be  a 
collegiate  church  for  ever ; to  consist  of  one  dean  and  six  pre- 
bendaries } and  for  their  maintenance,  grants  to  them  divers  lands, 

prebends, 

* Farrer’s  Hist.  Ripon,  p.  76. 

t Farrer’s  Hist.  Ripon,  p.  B7 , 
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prebends,  chantries,  and  rectories,  belonginjf  to  the  said  church 
before  the  dissolution/"  t <>07,  the  same  mouarch  a(ldt*tl  a suh- 
dean,  and  thus  completed  the  establislimeiit  as  it  stands  at  this 
day. 

The  collegiate  church  of  Ripon  is  a peculiar  jurisdiction,  in- 
cluding Masham,  under  the  archbishop  of  York.  The  kiiur  U 
patron  of  the  deanry:  the  archbishop  of  York  is  patron  of  tiie 
two  hospitals  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  St.  .lohu  the  Baptist 
the  mastership  of  which  has  of  late  years  been  lield  with  tljc 
deanry.  The  dean,  upon  a vacancy,  elects  the  subdean  from 
among  the  six  prebendaries.  When  a vacancy  occurs  among  tlic 
prebendaries,  the  dean  and  chapter  nominate  three  persons  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  collates  one  of  them.  Tlie  church  of 
Ripon  is  proprietor  and  palion  of  the  curacies  or  chapelries  of  Bishop 
Monkton,  value  421.  Bishop  Thornton  value  ool.  Patelev  bridge, 
parochial  cure  of  St.  Mary"s,  Sawley,  St.  Michael’s,  value  BM. 
Skelton,  value  about  501.  Winksley  about  401.  The  curacy  of  Aid- 
field  cum  Studley  is  likewise  in  tins  parish ; but  the  patronage 
is  vested  in  the  heirs  of  William  Aislahic,  Esq.  The  dean  and 
chapter  of  Ripon  are  also  patrons  of  the  curacy  of  Cleashy,  in  thu 
diocese  of  Chester,  and  of  the  school  founded  there  hy  Dr.  Robin  - 
son.  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  There  are  also  two  vicars-clioral, 
an  organist,  five  singing  men,  six  clioristers,  or  singing 
and  a verger. 

This  collegiate  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  B ilfrid, 
is  a large  and  venerable  Gothic  structure.  As  it  has  been  huill 
and  altered  at  different  periods,  it  exliibits  in  several  in-tanc«  h rr- 
markable  changes  from  the  Saxon  to  l!ie  Gothic  style  nf  ai.  Id- 
tecture.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a cross,  liaving  at  tin- 
end  two  uniform  towers,  each  110  feet  high,  and  in  the  « entr'  is 
the  great  tower  of  St.  Bdlfrid,  whicli  is  of  the  same  In  v^hl.  On 
eacli  of  tliese  towers  was  formerly  a spire  of  wood,  covered  with 
lead,  and  120  feet  high.  But  the  spire  on  St.  B ilfrid  sl'*jdc 
being  blown  down  in  the  year  1660,  fell  upon  and  duuol.->lK  'i  ih : 
0 ’ 
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arched  roof  of  the  choir.  A few  years  afterwards  the  two  spires  at 
the  west  end  were  taken  down,  in  order  to  prevent  similar  acci- 
dents, and  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of  the  fabric. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follows : 


Feet, 

Inches, 

Length  of  the  nave  within  the  walls  . 

171 

0 

Length  of  the  choir  . ... 

99 

0 

Length  of  the  whole  fabric  within 

270 

0 

Breadth  of  the  nave,  including  the  side  aisles 

87 

0 

Breadth  of  the  choir  . ... 

67 

0 

Height  of  the  nave  to  the  ridge 

88 

6 

Height  of  the  choir  to  the  ridge 

79 

0 

Length  of  the  transept  .... 

132 

0 

Breadth  of  the  transept 

36 

0 

Breadth  of  St. Wilfrid’s  tower  from  east  to  west  33 

6 

Breadth  of  ditto  from  north  to  south  . . 

32 

5 

Length  of  the  vestry  . ... 

28 

0 

Breadth  of  ditto  ..... 

18 

6 

Length  of  the  chapter-house  . . 

34 

8 

Breadth  of  ditto  . , . . 

18 

8 

Above  the  chapter  house  is  the  library,  consisting  chiefly  of 
ancient  books  of  divinity,  with  a few  classical  works  and  some 
manuscripts.  St.  Wilfrid’s  needle  is  a passage  leading  to  a small 
chapel  under  the  pavement  of  the  great  tower.  This  chapel,  or 
crypt,  is  ten  feet  and  a half  in  length,  seven  feet  and  a half  in 
breadth,  and  nine  feet  high,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 
for  the  services  of  the  Holy  Week,  as  also  perhaps  for  peniten- 
tiary purposes. 

The  Altar  Piece  is  a curious  perspective  painting,  represent- 
ing a fine  colonnade,  and  allowed  by  artists  to  be  an  excellent  per- 
formance.* But  unfortunately  it  exhibits  a different  order  of  archi- 
tecture 

* The  writer  of  this  volume,  on  viewing  the  church,  was  informed  that  this 
painting  was  the  work  of  Streater,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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I lecture  from  that  of  the  clmrch,  which  destroys  tlie  rthct  It 

j would  otlierwise  have  of  appearing  at  a distance  to  he  a conti- 

! nuation  of  the  same  biiildinc:  *.  . ' 

At  the  west  end  of  the  choir  arc  llic  stalls  for  the  dean,  suh- 
I dean,  and  prebendaries.  The  dean’s  stall  is  on  lljc'  right,  that  of 

j the  subdean  on  the  left,  and  those  of  the  prebendaries  are  in  regu- 

i lar  order.  There  are  thirteen  other  stalls  on  the  north  sidr  of 

j the  choir,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

I On  the  south  side  is  the  throne  of  the  Arclibisliop  of  York.  Hero 

are  also  several  other  stalls  for  the  use  of  the  principal  in- 
i habitants;  and  below  these,  on  each  side  of  the  choir,  are  scats 
f 1 for  the  vicars-choral,  the  choristers,  and  others  belonging  to  the 
} church. 

The  east  window,  which  w^as  formerly  filled  with  beautiful 
t stained  glass,  was  greatly  defaced  by  the  troops  of  Sir  Thomas 

[ Maiileverer,  in  the  year  1643.  But  by  the  exertions  of  tl»c 

J present  dean  it  has  been  wholly  renewed,  the  work  being  exe- 

i;  ' cuted  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Pecket,  of  York.  In  the  middle  coin- 
I partinent  are  the  arms  of  King  James  I.  witli  an  inscription  com- 

i memorative  of  his  restoring  and  re-endowing  this  collegiate 

i church:  here  are  also  the  arms  of  William  Markham,  late  Arch- 

l bishop  of  York,  of  Peter  Johnson,  Ks(p  late  recorder  of  York,  and 

f judge  of  the  dean  and  chapter’s  court  of  Ripon.  In  this  toin- 

I partinent  are  also  the  arms  of  the  present  dean,  N^ilh  Uiis  in- 

r Bcription : 

Rob,  Daricy  Waddllove 
DFXANUS 
^]DCCXCII. 

In  the  other  compartments  are  the  arms  of  BIclby  Portriu, 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  of  J.  Robinson,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ixiudou, 

and  ambassador  to  the  Hague  at  the  treaty  of  L trccht,  c*f  th^ 

lx)rd< 

♦ Thii  remark  is  made  by  Mr.  Farrer.  U\tU  Ripou,  p.  H8 

* t 
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Lords  Grantham  and  Grantley,  of  Blacket  and  Ingleby,  Bart, 
with  those  of  several  otlier  of  the  principal  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  some  of  the  deans  and  prebendaries  of  the  church. 
Here  are  also  the  arms  of  the  church  and  the  town. 

The  sepulchral  monuments  in  the  church  are  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned  in  this  place  *.  There  are  many  belonging  to  the 
principal  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  of  the 
Blackets,  Barts,  the  Kitchenmans,  the  Ridsdales,  the  Wan- 
leys,  the  Oxleys,  the  Nortons  of  Sawley,  the  Weddels  of  Newby, 
the  Mallories  and  Aislabies  of  Studley,  the  Markenfields,  for- 
merly of  Markenfield,  &c.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  a beau- 
tiful monument  to  the  memory  ofW.  Weddel,  Esq.  of  Newby, 
the  design  of  which  is  taken  from  that  curious  relic  of  antiquity, 
the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens.  Witliin  the  chapter- 
house is  a handsome  monument,  after  a design  of  Bacon,  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Anne  Hope  Darley  Waddilove,  consort  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Waddilove,  the  present  dean,  a lady  who  possessed 
every  virtue  that  could  adorn  the  true  Christian,  and  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  society.  This  monument  also  commemorates  two 
of  their  children,  one  of  whom,  a son,  here  lies  entombed,  the  other 
a daughter,  is  interred  at  TopclifFe. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  near  the  wall,  is  an  altar  tomb 
of  grey  marble,  on  which  are  sculptured  the  figures  of  a man  and 
a lion,  ill  a grove  of  trees.  No  inscription  remains  ; but  tradition 
tells  us  that  this  tomb  coverp  the  body  of  a prince,  son  of  an  Irish 
king,  who  died  at  Ripon  in  liis  return  from  Palestine. 

The  vestry  and  chapter-house  are  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  and  with  the  vaults  beneath,  seem  to  be  far  the  most  an- 
cient part  of  the  structure,  having  the  appearance  of  a distinct 
building.  If  any  part  of  the  fabric  could  be  supposed  to  have  es- 
caped the  repeated  ravages  of  barbarian  destroyers,  these  might 
be  taken  for  some  remains  of  St.  Wilfrid^s  original  church.f 

In 

* The  curious  reader,  may  here  be  referred  to  Farrer’s  Hist.  Ripon,  125> 
&c. 


t Farrer’s  Hist.  Ripon,  p.  117. 
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In  the  chapter  house  are  several  paintings,  on  wooden  pannds, 
well  executed,  and  representing  the  following  personages,  Kd* 
ward  III.  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  Henry  V.  Henry  VI.  Jarms  1. 
his  Queen,  and  his  son  Prince  Henry,  elder  brother  of  Charles  I. 
Richard  III.  and  Elizabeth  his  consort;  Henry  VIII.  Catherine 
Parr,  Anne  Bullein,  Jane  Seymour,  Edward  IV.  and  Queen  Marv. 
Here  are  also  preserved  several  antique  curiosities  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  fabric. 

The  present  church  was  begun  in  the  year  1331,  and  finished 
in  1494,  as  appears  from  dates  in  the  choir  ; so  that  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  work,  there  elapsed  a space  of  1 G3 
years.  It  has  of  late  received  considerable  embellishments 
through  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  present  dean,  Dr.  Waddi- 
love,  whose  constant  attention  has  been  directed  to  repair  and 
adorn  this  venerable  structure.  Beside  the  renewal  of  the  east 
window,  he  added,  in  the  year  1797,  open  battlements  to  the 
towxrs,  with  pinnacles  at  each  corner,  and,  in  1804,  repaired  the 
inside  w^alls  of  the  church.  He  has  taken  care  to  have  the  floor  en- 
tirely relaid,  and  for  the  most  part  new  flagged.  In  short,  it  is 
chiefly  to  his  good  taste,  and  his  active  superintendance,  that  the 
fabric  owes  its  present  superb  appearance. 

The  environs  of  Ripon  are  pleasant ; the  air  is  mild  and  salu- 
brious, and  the  surrounding  country  is  rich,  fertile,  well  wooded, 
in  a high  state  of  cultivation,  and  interspersed  with  villages,  and 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Among  these,  Studlcy  Hoyal, 
and  Newby  Hall,  must  be  considered  as  the  great  ornaments  of 
the  neighbourliood.  The  nearest  of  these  is 

STUDLEY  ROYAL, 

The  seat  of  Miss  Laurence,  at  the  distance  of  ncari>  Ibn-r 
miles  south-west  from  Ripon.  The  house  is  commodious  and  h* 

gant;  the  apartments  are  excellently  finished,  and  adornc-d  witii 

a good  selection  of  pictures,  by  the  most  distingui  died  m^  t r- 

VoL.  XVI.  2V  ' 
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In  the  hall,  which  is  forty-eight  feet  by  twenty-seven,  are,  among 
several  others,  the  following  portraits : John  Aislabie,  Esq.  and 
his  two  wives  ; William  Aislabie,  Esq.  and  his  family ; Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Waller;  Rubens,  by  himself;  and  Lord  Exeter.  The  li- 
brary is  thirty -one  by  twenty-one  feet,  and  contains  a large  and 
well  chosen  collection  of  books,  in  costly  and  elegant  bindings : 
among  the  book-cases,  in  appropriate  dispositions,  are  busts  of  the 
most  eminent  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  Drawing  Room, 
which  is  25  feet  by  24,  and  hung  with  blue  damask,  with  a gilt 
border,  is  ornamented  with  a good  portrait  of  Mrs.  Aislabie,  and 
several  other  paintings.  In  the  parlour  are  also  some  valuable 
portraits,  among  which  are  Lord  Bacon,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Mrs. 
Aislabie,  and  Miss  Lawrence.  In  the  billiard  room  are  several 
views  of  Vauxhall  and  Raneleigh,  portraits  of  Sir  John  Mallorie 
and  his  family,  and  two  full  length  portraits  of  the  two  great  ri- 
vals of  the  north,  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  and  Czar  Peter 
the  Great,  of  Russia.  The  tapestry  room  excites  admiration. 
The  tapestry  is  so  excellent,  that  its  figures  almost  rival  the  finest 
efforts  of  the  pencil.  The  alcove  lodging  room  is  furnished  with 
a number  of  views  taken  from  different  points,  and  the  most  in- 
teresting situations  about  Studley  and  Hackfall. 

The  prospects  from  the  house  are  varied  and  pleasing.  The 
gentle  irregularities  of  hill  and  dale  in  the  park,  are  enlivened  by 
herds  of  deer.  . Beyond  the  w'oods  and  plantations,  which  are  ex- 
tensive, and  tastefully  disposed,  Ripon  minster,  and  part  of  the 
town  appear  in  view ; and  the  edge  of  the  moors,  to  the  eastward 
of  Thirsk,  terminates  the  distant  prospect. 

But  the  principal  objects  of  attention  about  Studley,  are  the 
pleasure  grounds,  which  are  generally  ranked  among  the  finest  in 
England.*  These  are  situated  at  the  distance  of,  at  least,  three 
quarters  of  a mile  from  the  house,  in  a valley,  through  which  a 
small  brook  runs  from  Fountains  abbey,  and  the  hills  on  each 

side 

* The  writer  of  this  volume  was  informed  by  the  guide,  that  the  park  con- 
tains above  700  acres,  and  the  pleasure  grounds  300  acres. 
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i:  side  are  covered  with  wood.  A number  of  fine  trees,  displaying 

^ the  most  luxuriant  foliage,  adorn  the  entrance.  Tim  widely  ex- 

i tended  plantations  are  judiciously  varied  and  finely  adapU-d  to  the 
i different  situations.  On  one  hand  the  hills  gradually  ascend  with 
I tufts  of  shade  interspersed  over  the  verdure : on  tlie  other  side 

j they  precipitately  rise  with  lofty  woods,  covering  their  brows,  Im- 

low  which  the  rivulet,  in  one  place  glides  with  a silent  stream, 
and  in  another  falls  in  cascades.  In  those  delightful  recesses  are 
placed  buildings,  statues,  &c.  in  the  most  advantageous  .situatiotjs. 

. Near  the  entrance  is  the 
! 

:j 

i 

I COLD  BATH, 

! Which  is  constantly  supplied  by  a spring  of  pure  water,  and 
consists  of  two  rooms,  the  bath,  and  the  dressing-room.  Within 
a few  yards  of  this  place,  is  the  figure  of  a ‘lying  gladiator. 
Here  the  wood  forms  an  amphitheatre,  and  tlie  various  ornaineutal 
buildings,  judiciously  disposed,  compose  a delightful  scenery.  A 
little  further  on  is  a fine  rustic  bridge,  witli  the  li^rr  rsishini,' 
through  it,  and  the  back  ground  so  darkened  by  tr(*es  as  to  < \iitw 
the  idea  of  a cascade  foaming  through  a caver. i.  Near  tills  thu 
statue  of  Hercules  destroying  Antajus.  The  >iew  nov.  op.  O'.  \vit!i 
a beautiful  assemblage  of  new  objects,  most  elegantly  div.  r>lH.  c * 
the  statues,  cold-bath,  rotunda,  and  bai;quetling  hous'*,  npp  -r 
among  the  trees,  and  the  hanging  wood  that  ovtr.isadows  the  r»- 
I nal  has  a most  beautiful  and  iiiajestic  efiect.  From  a little  irr.  tto, 
nearly  adjoining,  a fine,  and  extensive  sheet  of  water  is 
winding  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  called  'l  ent  hill,  entii  b d ‘iv 
a magnificent  amphitheatre  of  wihkI,  ot  u larcegio  -l  , 

displaying,  an  indescribable  >ji  h tv  ol  l«di  w’nUt  tb  n ti 
meandering  below,  glides ‘il!.'. illy  b'  lnli>  the  ci  ..vd.  ihel-.Ai.* 
I laid  out  with  exquisili  liisic,  auJ  lien  li  e water  divides  it  cil  la- 

1 to  various  and  beautiful  foini--.  i ud'  IL  li-d  wt  :.Tfl":^nt  point-,  by 

i 
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the  statues  of  Neptune,  Bacchus,  Galen,  a dying  gladiator,  and 
Roman  wrestlers. 

The  temple  of  Piety  has  in  front  a beautiful  portico,  supported 
by  Tuscan  pillars.  The  inside  is  adorned  with  bronze  busts  of 
Titus,  Vespasian,  and  Nero,  a fine  bas-relief  of  that  admirable  in- 
stance of  filial  piety,  related  by  Valerius  Maximus.*  This  place 
commands  a delightful  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery  which  is 
finely  varied,  and  charmingly  picturesque.  * 

The  octagon  Tower,  is  seated  on  a fine  eminence,  commanding 
a variety  of  beautiful  prospects.  From  it  are  seen  a Chinese 
temple,  and  various  objects  in  the  park,  with  Mackershaw  lodge, 
and  wood. 

The  Rotunda,  or  Temple  of  Fame,  is  finely  placed  amidst 
hanging  wood.  Here  the  hanquetting  house,  and  other  beauties 
of  this  fascinating  scene,  appear  in  the  most  advantageous  points 
of  view.  From  this  place,  charming  walks  conduct  to  a Gothic 
seat,  from  which  the  venerable  remains  of  Fountains  abbey  ap- 
pear directly  in  front,  in  ruinous  majesty,  forming  one  of  the 
most  impressive  views  that  imagination  can  conceive.  A small 
rivulet  gently  glides  by  its  side  shaded  with  oaks  and  evergreens. 
On  both  sides  of  the  valley,  rocks,  and  hills  covered  with  wood, 
romantically  rise  in  natural  wildness,  and  a fine  lawn  extends  to 
where  the  abbey  rears  its  awful  head  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  rest  of  this  enchanting  scenery. 

The  Banquetting  House  is  an  elegant  building,  ornamented  and 
furnished  in  a superb  style.  On  the  front  are  sculptured  the  fi- 
gures off  hatred,  malice,  and  envy,  indicating  that  these  malevo- 
lent dispositions  ought  always  to  remain  without,  and  never  be  suf- 
fered to  approach  the  convivial  board.  At  each  end  of  the  dining 
room  is  a recess,  in  one  of  which  is  a bronze  statue  of  Venus  de 
Medicis,  esteemed  very  fine,  and  much  admired  by  connoisseurs. 
And  over  the  chimney-piece,  which  is  of  the  finest  marble,  is  a 
painting  of  the  governor  of  Surat,  on  horseback,  in  a Turkish 
habit,  with  a hawk  on  his  arm.  Adjoining  is  another  elegant 

room. 


* Lib.  5 cap.  4, 
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room,  in  which  is  a soplia  placed  within  an  alcove,  and  u lurc 
may  be  successfully  courted 

That  silent  power,  whose  welcome  swav. 

Charms  everjr  anxious  thought  away.” 

From  this  spot,  and  the  adjacent  heights,  are  canglit  beautiful 
views  of  the  tower  of  Fountains  abbey,  the  building  on  the  sum- 
mit of  How-hill,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  pleasure  grounds 
and  park,  with  an  extensive  range  of  finely  diversified  land- 
scape. 

Throughout  this  whole  scene  of  delightful  variety,  the  improve- 
ments of  art  are  tastefully  adapted  to  the  luxuriant  fancy  of  Na- 
ture, and  perfectly  correspond  with  her  ditferent  propensities. 
Decked  out  and  enriched,  whero  ornament  is  consistent  with  pro-, 
priety,  she  is  left  in  the  simplicity  of  ber  native  attire,  wluTe 
embellishment  would  be  disguise. 

The  park  lies  between  the  house  and  the  pleasure  grounds,  and 
is  diversified  with  gentle  s\vells  and  declivities,  and  adorned  with 
magnificent  ranges  of  lofty  trees.  In  the  middle  is  an  obelisk, 
from  whence  a fine  vista  opens  a view  of  the  town  and  collegiate 
church  of  Ripon,  on  a gently  rising  ground,  in  the  o utre  of  a 
rich  and  well  cultivated  vale,  heaulifully  intcTsjH-rsrd  with  Mi- 
lages, and  other  enlivening  objects.  This  ohelisk,  howevt  r,  i . 
far  from  corresponding  with  the  grandeur  and  eleganre  of  the 
objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Iteing  made  wholly  of  wood, 
and  not  kept  in  good  repair,  a large  hole  is  broken  in  one  of  its 
sides,  Avhich  appears  a great  deformity,* 

The  Chinese  Temple  is  situated  oii  a romantic  eminence,  not 
far  from  the  entrance  into  a part  of  the  grounds  called  .Mack'r- 
shaw.  The  valley  is  here  seen  in  one  of  its  highest  point  - oi 

beauty.  The  river  winding  through  it,  forms  several  beautiful 
falls,  the  octagon  tower,  und  other  objects,  appear  with  pi  culiar 

o V 3 promint  li*  • 

• At  least,  this  w-as  its  state  wl’.en  seen  l>y  the  writer  of  tin*  voiun.'’,  i i * 
•summer  of  1810.  It  will  not  indeed  bear  any  conip-.ri>oii  w ib  U*c  ■ ■)- 

j)Iaced  in  nearly  a similar  situation  in  Castle  Howard  park. 
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prominence  and  advantage  among  the  surrounding  scenery;  hut  I 
the  most  striking  views  from  hence  are  formed  by  the  rocks  and  | 
woods  on  each  side  of  the  dell/^*  | 

Studley  Royal  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  Mallorie.  | 
Sir  John  Mallorie,  Knt.  distinguished  himself  by  his  loyalty  to  I 
Charles  I,  in  the  civil  wars,  and  lies  buried  within  the  minster  of  i 
Ripon.  It  came  afterwards  to  the  Aislabies,  by  mairiage  with  i 

one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Jolm  Mallorie.  William  Aislabie,  I 

Esq.  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Exeter,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  a son,  who  died  in  his  father’s  life-time,  and 
several  daughters.  Among  the  latter  were  Elizabeth,  married  to 
Charles  Allanson,  Esq.  and  Anne,  married  to  William  Laurence, 
Esq.  The  Studley  estate  descended  to  Mrs.  Allanson,  and  after  : 
her  decease,  in  March  1808,  it  devolved  on  her  niece.  Miss  Lau- 
rence, who  is  now  the  owner  of  this  splendid  property, 

• FOUNTAINS  ABBEY. 

This  celebrated  monastery  was  founded  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1132,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  who  had  been  lately 
introduced  into  England,  and  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  es- 
tablished by  Walter  L’Espec,  at  Rieval,  or  Rievaux,  near  Helms- 
ley.  The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  this  establishment  at 
Fountains,  are  thus  related  by  Burton : 

The  fame  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Cistercian  monks  at  Rieval 
abbey,  the  first  of  that  order  in  Yorkshire,  having  extended  to 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Mary,  at  York,  several  of  the 
monks  there,  finding  too  great  a relaxation  in  the  observance  of 
the  rules,  were  desirous  of  withdrawing  themselves  to  follow  the 
stricter  rules  observed  by  the  monks  of  Rieval.  But  Galfrid, 
their  abbot,  opposed  their  removal,  as  being  a reflection  on  his 

government 

* This  walk  is  seldom  shewn  to  strangers,  and  the  writer  of  this  volume 
did  not  see  it.  This  part  of  the  description  is  therefore  borrowed  from  Far- 
rer’s  Hist,  of  Ripon,  p,  220, 
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government  of  the  abbey,  whereupon,  in  A.  0.  1132,  lln*  33(1  of 
Henry  I.  Richard,  the  prior,  went  to  Thurstan,  Archbisliop  oi 
York,  to  desire  that  he  would  visit  the  abbey,  and  reg^ilate  what 
was  amiss  therein,  and  assist  them  in  their  design  of  vrithdra>^ing 
themselves.  ^ 

The  day  of  visitation  being  come,  the  archbisliop,  attended 
by  many  grave  and  discreet  clergy,  canons,  and  other  religious 
men,  w^ent  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  whither  the  abbot  liad  convoked 
several  learned  men,  and  a multitude  of  monks  from  diflerent  parts 
of  England,  that  by  their  aid  he  might  oppose  the  archbishop, 
if  requisite,  and  correct  the  insolence  of  those  brethren  that 
•wanted  to  leave  the  abbey.  On  the  6lh  of  October,  A.  1).  1 132, 
the  archbishop  arrived  at  the  monastery,  when  the  abbot,  witli  a 
multitude  of  monks,  opposed  his  entrance  into  the  chapter,  with 
such  a number  of  persons  as  attended  him ; whereupon  an  up- 
roar ensued;  and  tlie  archbishop,  after  interdicting  the  ehmrh 
and  monks,  returned;  and  tlie  prior,  subprior,  and  eleven  monks, 
withdrew  themselves,  and  were  joined  by  Robcit,  a nu  nk  of 
Whitby,  'who  went  along  with  them,  and  were  inaiiitained  at  the 
archbishop's  expense,  in  his  own  house,  for  eleven  weeks  and  fi>e 
days. 

The  abbot  sent  his  complaint  against  the  archbishop,  and  these 
monks,  to  the  king,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  bisbups,  abbots, 
and  neighbouring  monasteries.  On  the  other  hand.  Archbishop 
Thurstan,  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences  of  those  letters  from  the 
abbot,  wrote  at  large  to  William,  Archbisliop  of  tantrrlmrv,  tlu 
apostolical  legate,  giving  an  ample  account  ol  the  whole  pro<ecd- 
ings,  and  of  the  motives  which  had  induced  the  monks  to  h.i\* 
recourse  to  him  for  withdrawing  tliemscEes  from  their  abbot  and 
monastery,  where  they  thougiit  they  could  no  longer  (ontinu« 
with  a safe  conscience,  as  nut  fultilling  the  duties  of  thur  or 
der. 

-The  abbot  did  not  cease  by  messages  to  persuade  the  with- 
drawn monks  to  return  to  their  iiionastcrv,  while  tln> 
bishop's  house,  spent  most  of  tlieir  time  in  la^tlug  and  jr. 
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However,  two  of  them  were  prevailed  on  to  quit  the  rest,  and  go 
back ; and  yet  one  of  the  two  repenting,  soon  returned  to  those 
who  were  for  a more  strict  way  of  life. 

At  Christmas  the  archbishop  being  at  Ripon,  assigned  to 
the  monks  some  land  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  about  three 
miles  west  of  that  place,  for  the  erecting  of  a monastery.  The 
spot  of  ground  had  never  been  inhabited,  unless  by  wild  beasts, 
being  overgrown  with  wood  and  brambles,  lying  between  two 
steep  hills  and  rocks,  covered  with  wood  on  all  sides,  more  proper 
for  a retreat  of  wild  beasts,  than  the  human  species  : this  was 
called  Skeldale,  that  is,  the  vale  of  Skell,  a rivulet  running 
through  it  from  the  west  to  the  eastward  part  of  it;  the  arch- 
bishop also  gave  to  them  a neighbouring  village,  called  Sutton. 
Richard,  the  prior  of  St.  Mary’s  at  York,  was  chosen  abbot  by  the 
monks,  being  the  first  of  this  monastery  of  Fountains,  with 
whom  they  withdrew  into  this  uncouth  desert,  without  any  house 
to  shelter  them  in  that  winter  season,  or  provisions  to  subsist  on ; 
but  entirely  depending  on  Divine  Providence.  There  stood  a 
large  elm  in  the  midst  of  the  vale,  on  which  they  put  some 
thatch  or  straw,  and  under  that  they  lay,  eat,  and  prayed,  the 
bishop  for  a time  supplying  them  with  bread,  and  the  rivulet  with 
drink.  Part  of  the  day,  some  spent  in  making  wattles  to  erect  a 
little  oratory,  whilst  others  cleared  some  ground  to  make  a little 
garden.” 

But  it  is  supposed,  that  they  soon  changed  the  shelter  of 
their  elm  for  that  of  seven  yew  trees,  growing  on  the  declivity  of 
the  hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  abbey,  all  yet  standing  in  the 
year  1810,  except  the  largest,  which  was  blown  down  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  They  are  of  an  extraordinary  size, 
the  trunk  of  one  of  them  is  twenty-six  feet  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference, at  the  height  of  three  feet  from  the  ground.  And  they 
stand  so  near  each  other  as  to  form  a cover  almost  equal  to  a 
thatched  roof.  Under  these  trees  we  are  told  by  tradition,  the 
monks  resided  till  they  built  the  monastery,  which  seems  to  be 

very 
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Tery  probable,  if  we  consider  liow  little  a yew-tree  increases  in 
a year,  and  to  what  a bulk  these  are  grown.  And  as  the  hill 
side  was  covered  with  wood,  which  is  now  almost  all  cut  down 
except  these  trees,  it  seems  as  if  they  were  left  standing  to  |u‘r- 
petuate  the  memory  of  the  monks"  habitation  there  during  the 
first  winter  of  their  residence 

This  rigorous  season  being  passed,  the  monks  resolved  to  fol- 
low the  rule  of  the  Cistercian  order,  which,  from  the  strictness  of 
its  regulations,  and  the  fame  of  its  founder,  began  to  be  in  high 
repute  throughout  Europe. 

Saint  Bernard,  the  celebrated  founder  of  this  order,  was 
born  in  the  year  1091,  at  the  town  of  Fountaines,  in  Burgun- 
dy f.  His  family  was  noble,  but  from  early  youth  religion 
was  the  chief  object  of  his  attention.  In  the  year  1113,  the 
twenty-second  of  his  age,  he,  with  thirty  of  his  companions, 
inspired  with  the  same  enthusiastic  devotion,  took  the  monastic 
habit  in  the  abbey  of  Citeaux,  w here  Stephen  Harding,  an  Eng- 
lishman, was  abbot.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  found, 
or  rather  to  regulate  an  abbey  of  Cistercians,  which  had  lati  ly 
been  established  at  Clairvaux,  in  Champagne.  Having  fixed 
himself  in  this  place,  he  was  soon  considered  as  the  founder  and 
head  of  the  Cistercian  order,  which  became  so  famous  under  his 
regulations,  that  he  left  at  his  death  700  monks  in  his  abbe\  of 
Clairvaux ; and  during  his  life  saw  a hundred  and  sixty  monas- 
teries planted  under  his  auspices  in  different  pails  of  Kuropo, 
This  celebrated  monk  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  a at, 
but  eccentric  genius,  possessing  the  most  splendid  talenU,  but 
strongly  tinctured  with  enthusiasm  X.  His  character  is  thus  de- 
picted by  the  President  Henaull.  “ It  was  the  pfculiai  hlicity 
of  this  extraordinary  man  to  sway  the  human  mind  : om  mora»  nt 
he  concealed  himself  in  the  recesses  of  his  solitude,  the  next  hr 

shour 

* Burton’s  Moiiast.  id>i  'upra. 
t Dti  Pin.  Coni.  1«. 

t It  was  tlirough  St.  Bernard’s  exhorij’iou'',  that  i!  '"  cr  , P 

lestine  was  undertaken. 
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slione  in  all  the  magnificence  of  a court : never  out  of  his  place, 
yet  without  a title  or  public  cliaracter  * and  deriving  from  his 
personal  merit  a degree  of  estimation  superior  to  all  authority. 
Though  he  was  only  a poor  monk  of  Clairvaux,  he  enjoyed  more 
power  than  the  Abbot  Suger,  the  first  minister  of  France ; and  he 
preserved  over  his  disciple  Pope  Eugenius  III,  an  influence  that 
did  honour  to  them  both  *.  St.  Bernard,  however,  was  no  great 
politician,  though  conspicuous  for  sanctity  and  learning.  His 
sermons  are  master-pieces.  M.  Henry  de  Valois,  the  ornament 
of  the  last  century,  preferred  them  to  all  the  discourses  of  the 
ancients,  whether  Greek  or  Latin ; and  indeed  he  is  styled  the 
last  of  the  fathers.^^  f 

Such  is  the  picture  of  this  extraordinary  man,  as  drawn  by  the 
President  Henault.  Few  critics,  however,  will  place  St.  Bernard 
on  a level  with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  j his  eloquence  was 
rather  of  a bold  and  impetuous,  than  of  a castigated  style  : like 
an  irresistible  torrent  it  carried  all  before  it,  and  overwhelmed  his 
auditors,  giving  Kim  an  influence  over  kings,  popes,  and  councils, 
such  as  few  other  persons  ever  possessed 

To  this  extraordinary  man  the  monks  of  Fountains  applied  for 
directions,  and  received  the  most  favourable  answer.  With  their 
messengers  St.  Bernard  dispatched  a monk  of  his  monastery, 
named  Geoffrey,  who  instructed  them  in  the  rules  of  the  order, 
and  caused  them  to  build  cottages  to  serve  them  for  cells  and  of- 
fices. Their  number  was  likewise  increased  by  ten  priests  and 
laymen,  who  joined  them ; but  their  possessions  were  not  en- 
larged, nor  had  they  any  other  subsistence  than  what  was  al- 
lowed them  by  the  archbishop  of  York.  And  that  year  pro- 
visions being  exceedingly  scarce,  they  were  reduced  to  such 

straits 

* The  first  monaster}^  of  Cistercians  was  founded  by  Kobert,  Abbot  of 
Molesme,  in  Burgundy,  at  Citeau,  or  Cisterciuin,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Dijon  ; but  St.  Bernard  having  regulated  the  order,  is  commonly  reputed  its 
founder. 

f Hen.  Abrege  ChronoK  de  Hist,  de  France,  An.  1145,  &c. 
t Mosheim,  cap.  2,  sect.  16.  Delarines  Pontif.  Eugen.  III. 
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straits  as  to  be  obliged  to  feed  on  tlie  leaves  of  trees  and  lu  rbw 
gathered  in  the  fields,  and  boiled  with  a little  suit.  * 

At  this  time  a stranger  coining  to  beg  a morsel  of  bread,  only 
two  loaves  and  a half  were  found  for  all  the  monks,  on<  of  wliirh 
the  abbot  caused  to  be  given  to  the  stranger,  saying,  “ (lod  would 
provide  for  them,'"  whicli  was  accordingly  done.  Tor  imme- 
diately after  two  men  came  from  tlie  neighlmnring  rasih*  of 
Knaresbrough,  with  a carl-load  of  fine  bread,  sent  )>y  Knslacf  I’itz 
John,  who  had  been  informed  of  their  great  want,  'rims  they 
passed  that  summer  till  the  harvest,  wlien  tliev  gatliercd  .some 
small  store.'"  f 

The  primitive  monks  of  Fountains  seem  to  have  been  inspired 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  St.  Bernard,  the  cliief  of  their  order. 
During  the  space  of  two  years  they  liad  sullered  hardships  al- 
most incredible,  with  a patience  and  firmness  that  must  excite  ad- 
miration. At  length,  however,  they  were  on  the  point  of  leaving 
the  place,  and  retiring  to  Clairvaux,  where  St.  Bernard  was  almut 
to  assign  them  one  of  the  granges  of  his  abbey.  At  this  juncture 
Hugh,  Dean  of  York,  railing  sick,  ordered  himself  and  all  lhal  he 
had  to  be  carried  to  the  monastery  of  Fountains,  and  heing  >ery 
rich,  his  wealth  brought  great  relief  to  the  house. 

Not  long  after,  Serlo  and  Tosti,  two  canons  <»f ork,  both  ury 
rich,  devoted  themselves  and  their  wealth  to  tins  hous«*.  S«>on 
afterwards,  its  possessions  were  considerably  auumented  by  the 
donations  of  Serlo  de  Pembroke,  who  gave  the  village  of  ( avion, 
and  those  of  Robert  de  Sartis,  a knight,  and  Raganilda  hn»  wife, 
consisting  of  the  town  of  Harlshows,  with  the  adjacent  fiehU,  and 
the  forest  of  Warksal.  To  these  were  also  a<ldc«l  the  granue  *»f 
Aldbrough  and  its  appurtenances  t. 

The  reason  why  the  name  of  Fountains  was  given  to  this  ab- 
bey, is  a matter  of  some  doubt.  It  is  not  an  impn»babh  co..- 

jcclurc, 

♦ Burton’s  IMonast.  fol.  142. 
f INlonast,  ubi  supra. 

J Monasticon,  ubi  jupra. 
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jecture,  that  the  monks  might  think  it  conducive  to  their  honour, 
and  that  of  their  house,  to  give  it  the  appellation  of  the  place 
where  St.  Bernard  drew  his  first  breath.  This  opinion  is  also 
corroborated  by  the  consideiation,  that  no  remai^able  springs 
break  out  on  this  spot  which  could  have  given  rise  to  this  appel- 
lation. But  the  learned  and  ingenious  Historian  of  Craven  has 
given  another  derivation  of  the  word.  Skell,  the  rivulet  which 
washes  its  walls,  signifies  a fountain,  and  he  observes,  that  the 
first  name  assigned  to  this  house,  was  the  Abbey  of  Skeldale.* 
But  the  monks,  who  always  wrote  in  Latin,  translated  it  De 
Fontibus,”  and  afterwards,  when  the  original  name  was  forgotten 
it  was  translated  Fountains,  f 

After  receiving  so  many  rich  donations,  the  Abbey  of  Foun- 
tains began  to  flourish;  but  it  soon  met  with  a severe*  calamity. 
William,  Archbishop  of  York,  being  deposed  about  A.  D.  1140, 
the  soldiers,  who  favoured  him,  came  to  Fountains  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  Henry  Murdox,  the  abbot,  whom  they  considered 
as  principally  accessary  to  that  transaction  ; but  not  finding  him 
there,  they  set  fire  to  the  monastery,  which,  with  about  half  of  the 
oratory,  was  totally  consumed  t. 

The  abbey,  however,  was  about  three  years  afterwards  refound- 
cd,  and  in  1204,  the  foundations  of  the  church  were  laid,  and  some 
pillars  were  raised,  John  de  Ebor  being  abbot.  John  de  Pherd, 
the  next  abbot,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  carried  on  the 
work  with  great  expedition.  The  noble  structure  was  finished 
by  his  successor,  John  de  Cancia,  who  instituted  nine  altars  in 
the  church,  added  the  painted  pavement,  and  built  the  new  cloister, 
the  infirmary,  and  a house  for  the  entertainment  of  the  poor. 
This  abbot  died,  A.  D.  1245,  from  whence  it  appeal's,  that  this 

superb 

^ See  Camden’s  observation  on  the  name  of  Hinderskell  Castle,  which  he 
says,  was  fust  called  Hundred  Shell,  from  the  number  of  springs.  Gibson’s 
Edit.  fol.  Note,  Hinnerskell  Castle  stood  where  now  stands  Castle  Howard, 
t 'Vide  Whit.  Hist.  Craven,  p.  16,  and  189. 
t Lclandi  Coll.  3.  p.  108. 
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super])  structure,  the  grandeur  of  which  is  still  seen  in  its  ruins 
was  begun  and  completed  within  tlie  space  of  less  than  forty 
years. 

About  A.  D.  1294,  the  monks  of  Fountains  were  cxtrcmelT 
poor;  and  St.  Johnde  Romaine,  Archbishop  of  York,  cerlilicd  their 
distress  to  the  visitors  sent  from  Clairvaux  to  examine  the  state 
of  all  the  Cistercian  monasteries.  Whether  this  poverty  arose 
ri  j from  the  expense  of  their  buildings,  or  from  mismanagcmeut,  is 
not  sufficiently  clear:  probably  it  was  owing  to  both  these 
causes. 

jlj  All  the  time  of  the  Scottish  invasions,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
ji|  II.  the  Abbey  of  Fountains  happily  escaped  that  total  destruc- 
n tion  in  which  the  neighbouring  monastery  and  town  of  Ripou 
I were  involved.  The  monks  of  Fountains,  however,  were  no  small 
|i  sufferers  by  these  hostile  inroads.  The  produce  of  tlieir  lamls, 

I and  many  of  their  houses,  were  destroyed,  in  consideration  of 
I wdiich  losses  they  obtained  from  Edward  II.  an  exemption  from 
I taxes.  By  an  inquisition  taken,  A.  D,  1363,  it  was  found  that 
many  of  their  granges  were  in  so  ruinous  a state,  that  they  could 
not  be  repaired  *. 

This,  however,  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  vi<  loriom 
reign  of  Edward  III.  secured  the  northern  parts  of  llio  kingdom 
I from  the  depredations  of  the  Scots.  The  monks  of  Fountains 
Abbey  were  in  such  repute  for  their  sanctity  as  lo  attract  thr 
notice  of  the  first  men  of  the  realm ; and  many  of  tlie  great 
northern  barons  purchased,  with  immense  donations,  a sepulture 
■ within  its  walls.  Amongst  these  benefactors,  was  the  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  Percy,  two  of  the  most  illustrious  (»f  whom 
were  interred  in  this  monastery;  the  first  of  these  was  ^\illlam 
de  Percy,  father  of  Maud,  Countess  ol  Warwick,  the  otln  r w.un 
Henry  de  Perev,  who  held  a principal  command  unih  r l-.dwiird  I. 
in  his  wars  in  Scotland,  and  was  made  governor  of  (idwa-.  .u  d 
i Aire,  A.  D.  1296,  and  also  invested  hy  that  prinre  witli  tlir 
Earldom  of  Carrick. 


* Monast.  Eboracens.  f d.  1 1 
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This  nobleman  died,  A.  D.  1315,  and  was  interred  before  the 
great  altar,  in  Fountains  Abbey  *.  Popes  and  kings  seemed  to 
emulate  one  another  in  granting  to  the  monks  privileges  and  im- 
munities. The  Archbishops  of  York  constantly  favoured  them^ 
and  nobles  enriched  them  by  ample  donations.  Fountains  Abbey 
tlms  became  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  monasteries 
in  these  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  possessions  of  this  wealthy 
house  stretched  from  the  foot  of  Pinnigaiit  to  the  boundaries  of 
St.  Wilfrid,  of  Ripon,  without  interruption,  f Fountains  Fell 
still  retains  the  name  of  its  ancient  possessors : all  the  high  pas- 
tures from  thence  to  Kilnsey  were  ranged  by  their  flocks  and 
herds,  Kilnsey  and  Conistone  were  their  property;  the  com- 
mons of  the  latter  joined  on  Netherdale;  and  all  this  vale,  to 
Ketherdale,  had  been  early  bestowed  upon  them,  down  to  Brim- 
ham,  which  touched  on  the  immediate  demesnes  of  the  house. 
Their  lands  in  Craven  contained  within  a ring-fence,  a hundred 
square  miles,  or  sixty-four  thousand  acres,  on  a very  moderate 
computation  t-  ‘ 

During  the  space  of  several  centuries,  the  monks  of  the  Cister- 
cian order  maintained  their  high  reputation  for  sanctity;  and 
many  of  the  abbots  of  Fountains,  were  men  of  considerable  learn- 
ing and  piety.  But  they  appear  to  have  been  at  length  corrupted 
by  wealth  and  luxury.  William  Thirske,  their  thirty-seventh  abbot, 
exhibited  a remarkable  instance  of  degeneracy  from  that  evangeli- 
cal spirit  which  had  distinguished  so  many  of  his  predecessors. 
Being  accused  by  the  monks  of  theft  and  sacrilege,  in  stealing 
and  selling  certain  rich  ornaments  belonging  to  the  abbey,  and 
also  of  wasting  the  wood,  cattle,  and  profits,  he  was  expelled, 
and  afterwards  hanged  at  Tyburn  in  the  year  1537.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Marmaduke  Bradley,  the  thirty-eighth,  and  last  abbot, 
who  surrendered  the  monastery  in  1540,  and  obtained  a pension 

of 

Dugd.  Baron.  1.  p.  273. 
t An  extent  of  above  thirty  miles. 

^ Whitaker’s  Hist,  Craven,  p,  385.  &c. 
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of  a hundred  pounds  per  annum  * Tlic  rcvcimcs  of  tils 
amounted  at  the  dissolution,  to  9981.  Gs.  Sid.  j.or  unumn,  l>y  Dug- 
dale’s  account,  or  to  10731.  Os.  7id  accoiiiiiig  to  S;>cf  ; |,;.t 
Burton,  on  the  authority  of  ancient  MS8.  in  the  posst^don  of 
Mr.  Messenger,  Computes  theiu  at  not  L*ss  than  11231.  18s.  J a. 
per  annum.  The  site  of  this  abbey,  vilh  a \ejy  condd. . a!  !e 
part  of  the  estates  thereto  belonging,  was  sold  b^  Ki  g llr'  ir\ 
VIII.  to  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  ^Yho  age  in  sold  them  to  Sir  .'it-:- 
phen  Proctor,  one  of  the  esquires  to  King  James  1.  Tac  (iaui.’. li- 
ter and  heiress  of  Sir  Stephen  brought  them  to  Johu  a , r. 
Esq.  of  one  of  whose  descendants  the  abbey  v.as  purtha  « d b^ 
Williani  Aislabie,  Esq.  who  annexed  it  to  Ids  pleasure  grounu  j, 
of  which  it  forms  a most  striking  and  magnificent  ornament. 

Descending  the  hill  from  the  Gothic  seat,  here  the  ruins  of 
the  monastery  first  strike  the  view,  the  tourist  is  conducted  along 
the  margin  of  the  rivulet,  the  abbey  still  appearing  with  addition- 
al grandeur  on  a nearer  approach.  On  crossing  the  inonldering 
arches  of  a bridge,  he  finds  himself  at  tlie  entrance  of  th«  sr» 
beautiful  ruins,  the  most  perfect  remains  of  a monastic  edifir<-, 
perhaps,  now  to  be  seen  in  England.  No  depredation  has  bixui 
wantonly  committed  on  the  sacred  pile : time  alone  has  bn)uuht 
it  to  its  present  state  : it  has  fallen  by  a gentle  decay  v^ithout  anv 
violent  convulsion.  Built  ill  the  most  elegant  style  ot  Gothic 
architecture,  the  tower  and  all  the  walls  are  yet  sUuuling,  tin 
roof  alone  being  gone  to  ruin. 

The  Abbey  of  Fountains,  with  all  its  offices  and  appendages, 
occupied  ten,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  twelve  ac^l  ^ i»f  ground, 
of  which  about  two  acres  are  covered  by  the  present  rums. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  3*31  feet,  and  that  oftl:-  lrans»  j<’ 
186  feet.f  The  great  tower  at  the  north  end  of  tb*  transept,  is 
166  feet  6 inches  high,  and  twenty-four  leet  square.  It  i^ 
perfect,  and  finely  proportioned;  and  by  its  rcinarkahl*.  situ.ituui, 

gtw  < 

• Willis’  Hist.  Abbeys,  ap.  Burton’s  Monasl.  Eboracens.  l-J.  I 

t At  the  top  of  the  north  corner  window  of  the  tramepi,  :*  ■ s'  ••  i 

j a scroll,  with  the  date  1283. 
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gives  an  uncommon  degree  of  picturesque  magnificence  to  every" 
view  of  the  ruins.  The  circumambulatory  immediately  behind 
the  altar,  is  132  feet  long,  and  36  feet  broad.  Into  this  place  ! 

only  the  principal  persons  of  the  house  were  admitted.  Near  the  I 

tessellated,  pavement  of  the  altar,  lies  a stone  coffin,  in  which  it  is  | 

said  that  Lord  Henry  Percy  was  buried  in  the  year  1315.  And  in  | 

a chapel  to  the  left,  is  a broken  stone  figure  in  complete  armour,  ; 

said  to  represent  one  of  the  Earls  of  Mowbray,  having  the  arms  | 

of  Mowbray  sculptured  on  the  shield.  j 

The  Nave, — presents  a majestic  specimen  of  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  Its  width  is  sixty  -five  feet ; ll 

and  the  eastern  part  displays  great  lightness  and  elegance,  espe-  i 
cially  in  the  magnificent  arch  of  the  great  east  window.  The  | 
whole  church  may  be  esteemed  one  of  the  purest  models  now  ex- 
tant of  the  simple  and  majestic  style  which  prevailed  at  the  above-  1 

mentioned  period,  and  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  l^dward  I.  I 

The  chapter-house  is  84  feet  in  length,  and  42  feet  in  breadth.  ' 
Here,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  nave,  and  in  the  refec- 
tory, were  anciently  a number  of  columns  of  black  marble  spotted 
with  white.*  In  the  years  1790,  and  1791,  the  chapter-house 
was  cleared  of  the  rubbish,  when  several  tomb-stones  of  the  ab- 
bots were  discovered.  The  floor  has  been  a tessellated  pavement 
of  various  designs.  The  tomb-stones  are  much  broken,  and  the 
inscriptions  so  defaced,  that  two  only  remain  legible,  viz. 

Hie  Requiesclt  Dorninus  Johannes 
X Abbas  de  Fontibus 
Qui  pbiit  VIII  Die  Decembris 
And 

Hie  Hequiescit  Dorninus  Joliannes, 

XII.  Abbas  de  Fontibus. 

This  tenth  abbot  was  John  de  Ebor,  who  began  to  build  the 
present  abbey;  and  the  twelfth  was  John  de  Cancia,  v;ho  com- 
pleted 

* Burton’s  Monast.  fol,  142,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  , 
Mr.  Messenger, 
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pleted  the  pesent  structure,  and  died  in  ttic  year  I21;5  Tl.elr 
coffins  were  of  stone,  covered  with  two  courses  of  slates  w.  'll 
cemented  together,  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  navnuuit 
The  tomb-stones,  which  are  of  grey  marble  mixed  will,  spar,  aro 
raised  only  a few  inches  above  the  pavement.  Over  the  chapter- 
house were  the  library,  and  the  scriptorium  where  the  mouks  usd 
to  write  : this  building  appears  to  hare  been  supported  by  ten  pil- 
lars of  grey  marble,  the  basements  of  which  are  yet  remaining. 

The  refectory,  or  dining  room,  is  108  feet  Imig,  and  4-5  fc  i 
broad.  On  one  side  is  the  reading  gallery,  where  the  scripture, 
were  read  to  the  monks  during  their  meals. 

The  cloisters— are  a vast  extent  of  straight  vaults  300  feet  lorn:, 
and  42  broad,  divided  length-ways  by  nineteen  (lillars,  each  of 
which  branches  into  eight  ribs  at  the  top,  which  diverge  aiul  inter- 
sect each  other  on  the  roof,  forming  the  most  curious  arclus. 
Near  to  one  end  is  a large  stone  bason  six  feet  in  diameter. 

The  dormitory— is  over  the  cloisters,  and  of  the  same  di- 


mensions : under  the  steps  leading  to  it  is  the  porters’  lodge. 
Within  a few  yards  are  the  ruins  of  tlie  aparlineuts  occupied  by 
the'  abbots. 

The  kitchen — is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  two  spacious  and 
curiously  arched  fire-places,  each  of  which  is  about  fiflecu  feel 
wide. 


The  cloister  garden— is  120  feet  square,  and  is  planted  with 
shrubs  and  evergreens. 

Besides  the  large  ruins  here  described,  there  arc  sci  n,  in  va- 
rious parts  among  the  trees  aud  shrubs,  detached  fragmeuts  of 
the  appendages  to  this  celebrated  monastery. 


FOUNTAINS’  HALL, 

Is  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the  abbey,  and  wm 
built  out  of  its  ruins  by  Sir  Stephen  I’roctor.  It  lias  nothing 
worthy  of  note  except  the  chapel,  in  which  is  a curiously  onu^ 
mented  chimney-piece,  representing  llie  judgineiil  oi  Solomon. 

VoL.  XVI.  * 2/, 
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111  the  siaiueii  glass  of  the  windows^  are  a number  of  armorial 
bearings. 

SKELLDALE, 

extends  several  miles  above  Fountains’  Abbey,  and  still  appears 
in  all  its  romantic  beauties  ; about  a mile  higher  up  is  the  village 
of  Aldfield,  which  deserves  to  be  better  known  for  medicinal 
waters.  The  springs  are  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
vale,  which  is  richly  clothed  with  w ood  : a fine  trout  stream  runs 
between  them,  and  a charming  spring  of  fresh  water  issues  with- 
in a few  yards.  This  spa  is  visited  in  summer  by  great  numbers 
of  country  people,  who  scarcely  ever  fail  of  finding  relief,  in  all 
cases  to  whicli  the  use  of  sulphureous  waters  are  adapted. 

HACKFALL, 

Which,  as  well  as  Fountains’  Abbey,  is  the  property  of  Miss 
Laurence,  is  seven  miles  north-west  from  Ripon.  The  name  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Hag,  a witch,  and  fall,  a descent,  i.  e. 
the  witclies  valley.  There  is  no  situation,  indeed,  which  super- 
stition might  more  easily  mark  out  for  the  supposed  resort  of 
hags  and  fairies,  and  all  the  invisible  beings  created  by  fancy, 
than  this  deep,  sequestered,  and  gloomy  vale  : nor  can  any  place 
be  more  admirably  calculated  to  attract  tlie  attention  of  those 
who  are  delighted  by  a view  of  romantic  scenery.  A small  rivu- 
let rising  at  soTue  distance,  runs  into  a deep  woody  glen,  and 
forms  at  the  entrance  three  or  four  small  pools;  and  in  issuing 
out  of  them  makes  as  many  cascades  judiciously  varied  in  their 
forms.  It  then  flows  with  precipitancy  to  the  river  Ure,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dale,  rushing  over  rocks  and  heaps  of  stones,  which 
obstruct  its  passage,  and  make  a number  of  water-falls  different 
in  magnitude  and  form.  On  the  right  rises  a very  steep  hill  co* 
vered  with  underwmod,  through  wliich  is  seen  a beautiful  cascade. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  a most  picturesque  situation,  stands  an 

artificial 
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urtiacial  ruin,  called  Mowbray  Castle.  On  the  left,  a winding; 
walk  under  a shade  of  lofty  trees  growing  on  a steep  bank,  leads 
to  Fisher^s  Hall,  a small  octagonal  room  built  of  petrified  substan- 
ces formed  by  several  springs  in  the  grounds,  and  surrounded  l.y 
hanging  wood.  Here  opens  a view  of  the  river  Ure,  foainin-  in 
hue  and  varied  cascades,  shaded  with  lofty  trees,  and  forming  a 
scene  exceedingly  grand  and  sublime.  A charming  arrangement 
of  walks  through  landscapes  that  cannot  be  excelled  in  the  j)ie- 
turesque  beauties  of  wild  and  variegated  nature,  lead  to  several 
romantic  situations  in  pleasing  succession,  and  at  length  to  the 
summit  of  a rock,  called  Mowbray  point,  where  a building  is 
erected  to  represent  a ruin.  From  this  commanding  eminence  the 
prospects  are  grand  and  extensive.  ''  Here’"  says  Air  (hlpin, 
Nature  hath  wrought  witli  her  broadest  pencil ; the  jmrts  are 
ample,  the  composition  perfectly  correct ; I scarcely  remeinb<  r 
any  where  an  extensive  view  so  full  o(  beauties,  ami  so  fne  from 
faults.^'  Near  at  hand  the  variegated  valley,  the  river  conliiud 
between  its  rocky  banks  and  bordered  by  impending  hills.  \Kith 
a number  of  villages,  and  farms,  compose  a beautiful  asst  mblage. 
The  distant  objects  also  form  a prospect  which  may  be  rank-  d 
among  the  finest  in  England.  In  the  front  are  the  \shule  nuiLTo  of 
the  Hambleton  hills,  and  the  town  of  Thirske,  with  an  extensiM- 
and  fertile  country  intervening:  towards  the  right  aretjillinv  and 
Craike  Castle,  the  cathedral  of  York,  at  the  distance  of  tbirlv 
miles,  and  the  Wolds  in  the  East  Riding,  forming  the  boundaries 
of  the  view,  while  tow'ards  the  left  the  mountain,  called  Kos«  b«  rr\ 
Topping,  is  distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  of  forty-five  miles  ; and 
the  prospect  terminates  among  the  rugged  heights  of  tin-  r nstirn 
moors.  But  no  description  can  convey  an  adequate  iih  a of  tb-  s.- 
enchanting  scenes,  wliicli  must  be  viewed,  in  order  to  be  just!> 
appreciated  *. 

•“  Nature  here 

- Wontoh'd,  as  in  her  prinie,  and  play’d  at  will  h r 'ir^,*;*  1-'”  ' 

Wild  above  rule  or  art,  ai.d  bctiuieous  fornj  d, 

A happv  rural  seat  of  various  vit.n'r."  Milt  s. 

2 / 2 " •*  "• 

* Fora  more  detailed  description,  see  Farrer’s  Hi-*  R r-jn,  p 
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Witliiii  about  a mile  of  Hackfall,  and  nine  miles  from  Rrpo®^ 
on  the  estate  of  the  Right  Honourable  liord  Grantley,  are  Brim- 
ham  Crags,  one  of  the  most  astonishing  natural  curiosities 
that  can  be  conceived.  The  scene  which  opens  to  the  view, 
on  approaching  these  rocks,  is  so  awfully  magnificent,  and 
rudely  picturesque,  as  to  astonish  every  beholder.  This  extra« 
ordinary  work  of  Nature,  covers  no  less  a space  than  forty 
acres,  and  exhibits  the  most  striking  view  of  her  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated grandeur. 

From  the  towering  summits  of  these  rocks,  immense  frag- 
ments appear  to  have  been  precipitated  and  hurled  to  a con- 
siderable distance,  others  hanging  by  trifling  points,  and  pro- 
jecting considerably  over  the  base,  threaten  to  crush  the  trem- 
bling visitant.  Two  rocks,  each  above  ten  yards  square,  have 
been  completely  disunited,  leaving  an  area  at  least  four  feet  wide  • 
they  exhibit  so  exact  a correspondence  of  parts  as  to  convince 
the  observer,  that  they  once  formed  a solid  mass,  and  can  only 
have  been  left  in  their  present  state,  by  some  violent  and  tremen- 
dous convulsion  of  Nature; 

The  rocking  stones  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  ob- 
jects of  this  surprising  scene ; they  ai-e  formed  by  a rock,  worn 
by  the  attacks  of  wind  and  rain,  to  an  obtuse  point  at  the  centre, 
which  rests  on  the  plain  surface  of  another : of  these,  the  two 
largest  are  calculated  to  weigh  above  100  tons  each,  and  can  be 
put  in  motion  with  ease  by  the  hand;  time  will  perhaps  give  to 
other  detached  masses  the  same  surprising  power  of  rocking,  as 
they  are  composed  of  a very  friable  kind  of  grit.^^  * 

In  these  rocks  are  many  cylindrical  apertures  of  different  di- 
ameters; some  entirely  perforate  the  mass:  others  penetrate  only 
a few  feet.  But  two  of  them  called  the 

CANNON  ROCKS, 

Are  very  remarkable.  They  are  entirely  perforated.  The  dia- 
meter of  their  peiforations  is  about  one  foot,  and  nearly,  if  not 

exactly 


Farrer’s  Hist,  Ripon,  p.  223. 
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■CXtictly  uniform  from  end  to  end.  One  of  tlicin  penetrates  Ihron'di 
a huge  mass  of  rock:  the  lower  end  oi  llie  aperture  is  c*asily 
accessible  : the  other  extremity  opens  on  tlie  opposite  side,  wline 
the  perpendicular  crag  rises  toa  terrihe  height,  ami  is  cons-Mpu-nt. 
ly  of  difficult  access,  and  invisible  to  a spectator  at  tin-  bott..m. 
Ingenious  writers  and  tourists  dilTer  greatly  in  tlieir  conjecltm  i 
concerning  these  wonderful  works,  some  imagining  lhal  Ibis  (’lia- 
otic  scene  was  one  of  the  sacred  places  of  the  Dniids,  and  that 
these  perforations  in  the  rocks  were  made  for  delivering  tlu-ir  ora- 
cles, as  no.j)lace  seems  better  adapted  to  the  solemn  and  trnn.  n- 
clous  mysteries  of  their  religion,  wliile  tlie  opinion  is  r<  ject<‘d  l»v 
others  as  not  sufficiently  supported  by  liistorical  evidence.  The 
historian  of  Knaresbrough,  in  describing  this  Cannon  rock,  say.,, 
To  a person  stationed  on  this  side,  the  voice  of  another  jdaced 
at  tlie  mouth,  or  lower  extremity  of  tlie  cylinder,  sounds  must 
ffismally,  and  as  if  it  issued  from  the  very  centre  of  tin  rhtl* 
Immediately  above  this  orifice  of  the  cylinder,  and  on  the  very 
summit  of  theroek,  are  two  small  grooves  about  two  fc<  t asnmh  r, 
and  of  equal  dimensions:  they  are  perfectly  circular,  of  aljout 
two  inches  in  width,  and  the  same  in  depth  ; and  might  serve  (or 
the  insertion  of  two  pedestals  or  props,  whicli,  it  is  not  iinpn»bahl« , 
may  formerly  have  supported  tlie  figure  of  some  oracular  Idol ; 
for  these  tubes,  which  are  internally  rugose,  were  capa!)!**  of  aug- 
menting the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  giving  its  tone  a d»  jrre  of 
almost  supernatural  vehemence  and  terrible  Boleimiity  ; and  b\ 
the  artful  management  of  the  Druid  jiriests  niiglit  oecasioncll) 
become  instruments  for  the  promulgation  of  oracular  d=  *:r(u  . 
Here  is  also,  among  these  chaotic  fragments  of  convul  -•  d natur  , 
a rock  of  a very  singular  shape,  which  Mr.  Hargr(»vi 
to  have  been  a rock-idol,  or  a stone  cousecnited  to  some  prm-  ip  d 
deity.  It  is  forty-six  feet  in  circumference,  ami  seem  to  h «s. 
been  separated  from  the  adjoining  ro<’k.  I he  ped-  st  il.on  wi  rh  it 
rests,  is  at  the  top  only  one  foot  by  two  feet  seven  in*‘lu  I 

2 / • 

• Harcrovfc's  Hi't  Knarcsbroug’'  j-  - 
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of  the  tool  are  visible  in  many  places,  particularly  on  the  base  of 
the  pedestal,  which  has  been  shaped  into  a polygon,  approaching 
towards  a hexagon,  hut  part  of  the  sides  has  been  defaced  by  time. 
Mr.  Hargrove  considers  the  hazardous  undertaking  of  shaping 
this  rock  and  pedestal,  as  a proof  that  the  Druids  had  some 
knowledge  of  mechanism,  and  gives  a reference  to  the  third  vo- 
lume of  the  Archaiologia  in  support  of  his  opinion.  He  then 
concludes  with  these  words,  that  this  was  a place  set  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  religious  rites,  during  the  dark  ages  of  pagan 
superstition,  there  can  be  little  doubt ; from  the  great  number  of 
tumuli  seen  here,  similar  in  situation  to  those  near  Stonehenge, 
within  view  of  the  place  of  solemn  meeting,  &c.”* 

The  historian  of  Ripon  acknowledges  the  fitness  of  the  place  for 
Druidical  mysteries,  but  contends  that  the  fact  of  its  appropria- 
tion to  this  use  rests  on  no  evidence.  In  speaking  of  the  Cannon 
rocks,  he  says  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Druids  made 
use  of  this  (perforation,)  to  deliver  their  delusive  oracles  to  the 
credulous  pagans,  and  certainly  no  place  could  be  more  suitable 
to  the  performance  of  their  mysteries  and  deceptions ; and  sounds 
issuing  from  the  centre  of  the  cliff  might  be  so  modulated,  as  to 
occasion  sensations  of  fear  and  amazement  in  the  listening  attend- 
ants. The  forms  of  the  detached  rocks,  and  the  rude  figures  some 
of  them  exhibit,  are,  however,  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  hand 
of  nature.  The  supposed  Druidical  circles  exist  only  in  imagina- 
tion ; and  there  appear  few  grounds  of  belief  that  this  scene  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity  has  ever  been  dedicated  to  the  celebration 
of  religious  rites.^^f  Such  is  the  difference  of  opinions  concern- 
ing the  appropriation  of  this  place  to  Druidical  worship ; and  it 
may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  question  can  never  obtain  a satis- 
factory solution. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  astonishing  scene,  is  a house  with 
suitable  offices.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1792,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Lord  Grantley,  the  noble  proprietor  of  the  estate,  for 

the 


Hargove’s  Hist.  Knaresbrough,  p.  358. 
t Farrer’s  Histt  Ripon,  p.  229. 
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t(ic  accommodation  of  company  resorting  to  view  this  ktupr-ndouti 
work  of  nature.* 

Within  about  a mile  and  a half  of  Briinham  (^rags,  on  the  h fl 
hand  of  the  road  leading  to  Ripon,  is  Lord  Grantley^s  beautiful 
lake  in  a long  and  deep  vale,  inclosed  with  higl»  ridges  of  ruck. 
Woods  rise  on  each  side  in  irregular  swells,  till  the  rocky  de. 
clivity  of  the  mountains  precludes  the  growth  of  trees;  but  wild 
plants  find  support,  and  climb  even  to  the  summit  of  the  craggy 
precipices.  The  whole  is  seen  to  great  advantage  where  the  dale 
expands  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  shews  a fine  cascade  rush- 
ing over  the  precipitous  declivity. 


NEWBY  HALL, 

The  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grantham,  is  about  four 
miles  south-east  from  Ripon,  and  three  miles  nearly  west  fron» 
Boroughbridge.  This  mansion  is  built  of  brick  : it  stands  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Ure,  and  commands  a fine  prospect  over  a h r- 
tile  and  w^ell  cultivated  country  almost  as  far  as  ork.  1 l»c  situ- 
ation was  chosen,  and  the  structure  designed  by  Sir  ( ’hristopher 
Wren,  about  the  year  1705.  The  house  is  of  an  elegant  construc- 
tion, and  the  pleasure  grounds  are  laid  out  with  the  most  correct 
iaste. 

The  portico,-.has  on  each  side  the  figure  of  a dog  in  Portland 
stone  : these  are  said  to  bo  copies  of  the  celebrated  dog  of  Alci- 
biades  at  Duncombe-park  ; and  they  are  cxtreiuely  well  cm  iut(  d. 

The  Entrance  Hall— is  adorned  with  an  excelh  nt  organ,  on 
the  front  of  which  is  a Faun,  holding  a syrinx  : above  stands  a 
lion,  with  a Cupid  seated  on  his  back,  playing  on  a lyre,  and  th« 
harmony  seems  to  divest  the  royal  beast  of  his  natural  f<  roiity. 
Over  the  fire-place  is  a picture  of  St.  .Margaret,  by  Annihal  ( a- 
racci.  Here  is  also  a fine  landscape,  with  a large  group*  of  c.vl 

2Z4 

♦ Brimharaolim.  Brimham  belonged  fo  the  monk'  of  A 

being  granted  to  them  by  the  Mo'vbrays.  Burton  i M ' to*  * 
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tie,  by  Eoase  di  Tivoli. — a large  inlaid  table,  exhibiting  171  spc*> 
cimens  of  different  marbles,  and  two  other  tables  of  Egyptian 
granite. 

The  Parlour — is  twenty  feet  square,  decorated  with  a chim«» 
ney-piece  and  table  of  Egyptian  granite.  Over  the  chimney?* 
piece  is  a full  length  portrait,  by  Baptista  Battoni,  pf  William 
Weddel,  Esq.  when  at  Rome,  pointing  to  a statue  of  Cleopatra. 
In  this  room  are  also  portraits  of  Thomas,  the  first  Lord  Grantham, 
and  his  lady,  painted  at  Vienna,  and  of  the  late  Lord  Grantham, 
by  Sir  Jos.  Reynolds. 

The  Library — is  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  contains  a valui* 
able  collection  of  books,  with  a picture  of  Apollo  rewarding  pocr 
try,  and  a portrait  of  the  late  W.  Weddel,  Esq,  by  Staveley. 

The  Dining  Room — is  sixty  feet  by  twenty.  The  ceiling  is 
supported  by  four  elegant  fluted  pillars  with  enriched  Corinthian 
capitals,  divided  into  compartments,  and  superbly  painted  with 
subjects  of  ancient  mythology. 

The  Drawing  Room— is  forty  feet  by  twenty -six,  and  is  hung 
with  tapestry  of  the  famous  Gobelin’s  manufactory  at  Paris,  which 
for  richness  and  beauty  cannot  be  excelled.  This  wonderful  imi- 
tation of  nature  by  art,  excites  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 
The  subjects  are  Venus  rising  out  of  the  sea;  Venus  requesting 
Vulcan  to  complete  the  arips  of  Eneas  ; Vertumnus  and  Pomona; 
and  Diana  and  Endymion.  There  are  also  two  pier  glasses  eight 
feet  long,  aud  five  feet  broad,  and  under  each  on  a superb  frame^ 
is  a large  table  of  the  most  beautiful  Verd  Antique.  The  ceiling 
is  divided  by  cornices  elegantly  wrought  and  richly  gilt  into  com- 
partments, in  which  are  the  four  seasons ; Diana  accompanied  by 
nymphs ; Venus  and  the  graces  ; and  Photon  attended  by  the 
Hours;  all  exquisitely  painted. 

The  Anticharaber— exhibits  a rich  ornamental  display  of  stucco 
work  with  decorations,  painted  by  Mr.  V/illiamson,  an  artist  of 
Ripon. 

The  Great  Staircase — is  adorned  with  two  columns  of  the  most 
beautiful  marble,  with  pilasters  of  tlie  same,  behind  which,  stands 

upon 
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«pon  a richly  carved  and  giltfranve,  a table  of  Sicilian  Jasper  of 
large  dimensions.  Above  this  is  a picture  of  Juaitli  shevrinL'  Ibo 
head  of  Holofernes  to  the  people,  by  Calabresi.  On  each  vide  i> 
a basso  relievo,  one  representing  Antonlmis  Pius,  ami  Ibe  other 
the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  where  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  t|ueen 
of  Palmyra,  was  led  a captive  iii  chains  of  gold. 

The  state  bed-room,  is  24  feet  square,  and  hung  vith  Indian 
paper,  on  which  birds,  flowers,  and  foliage,  are  represented  in 
the  most  lively  and  brilliant  colours:  on  each  side  is  a dre-nsing 
room,  fitted  up  in  the  same  elegant  manner. 

The  statue  gallery,  consists  of  a suit  of  three  apartments:  those 
at  the  two  ends  are  squares,  the  middle  one  is  a rotunda  crowned 
with  a dome,  from  which  it  receives  its  liglfl.  Tliis  repository  ex- 
cites the  admiration  of  all  connoisseurs,  tlie  collection  of  statues, 
busts,  &c.  being  one  of  the  best  in  tliekiiigdom.  Among  these  may 
he  chiefly  remarked  an  antique  whole  length  statue  of  Apollo  reclin- 
ing against  the  trunk  of  a tree,  after  having  destroyed  the  serpent 
Python ; a small  muse;  a Silenus;  a bust  of  Hercules,  placed  on  a 
tripod,  decorated  with  three  basso  relievos  representing  various  fi- 
gures of  Bacchantes;  ahoy  laughing,  with  a hinPs  nest  in  his  hand, 
very  fine ; a Dacian  king;  Epicurus ; Galatea ; Geta ; a bust  of  Sep- 
timus Severus ; Ganymede  offeiing  a small  bird  to  an  eagle;  a 
Brutus;  a very  fine  statue  of  Minerva;  a bust  of  Jupiter;  a fi- 
gure representing  the  four  elements;  a negro’s  head;  a haustina  ; 
busts  of  Minerva,  Apollo,  Alexander  the  great,  and  Augustus; 
a bust  of  William  Weddel,  Esq.;  on  an  antique  tripml,  by  Nole- 
kens,  small  statues  of  Bacchus  and  Mercury;  a bust  of  l.ucilla  ; 
a bust  of  young  Brutus;  a remarkably  large  antique  sareopbagm* 
of  veined  marble,  grey  and  white,  nine  feet  in  length,  live  fc<  l 
in  height,  and  three  feet  in  width,  the  content  is  said  tn  l>e  J14  cal- 
lons.  It  rests  on  four  large  feet,  represniting  the  pawn  of  a lion, 
with  a lion’s  head  sculptured  above  each  of  thnn.  H is  ►aid. 
that  when  this  extraordinary  sarcophagus  wa.s  found,  it  contain*  d 
some  remains  of  a human  skeleton,  enclosed  in  a sheet  of  siher 
Here  are  also  two  small  sarcopliagi,  one  of  which  is  ornanient^^ 
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^ith  basso]  relievos  of  children  at  play.  Several  other  master" 
pieces  might  be  mentioned ; but  a bare  enumeration  would  be 
useless ; for  no  description  can  do  justice  to  those  exquisite  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  sculpture,  the  finest  that  taste  could  select,  or 
money  could  purchase,  and  the  excellence  of  which  can  be  esti- 
mated only  by  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Alexander  de  Nubie  was  lord  of 
this  place.  In  the  year  1760  it  devolved  on  Sir  Edward  Blacket, 
Bart,  who  rebuilt  the  house  at  the  expense  of  32,0001.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Edward,  who  died  without  issue,  and  left 
his  estate  to  his  nephew.  Sir  Edward  Blacket,  Bart.  The  last 
mentioned  baronet  was  succeeded  in  this  estate  by  his  son  John, 
of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Richard  Weddel,  Esq.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  William  Weddel,  Esq.  by  whose  death,  in  1792; 
this  with  other  estates  devolved  lo  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Wed- 
4el  Robinson,  Lord  Grantham. 

• PATELEY  BRIDGE 

Is  a small  market  town  in  the  parish  and  liberty  of  Ripon, 
lower  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Claro,  at  the  distance  of  nine 
miles  north-west  from  Ripley,  andl  l|  miles  south-west  from  Ripon. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Nidd,  not  far  from  the  edge  of  Niddersdale 
forest,  and  near  the  limits  of  Craven.  The  town  contains  nothing 
remarkable.  The  market  is  held  on  a Saturday,  and  here  are  se- 
veral fairs,  viz.  on  Easter  and  Whitsun-eve;  Sept.  17th,  if  on  a 
Saturday,  or  otherwise,  the  first  Saturday  after  that  day  ; and  on 
Christmas  Eve, 

OTLEY, 

A small  but  neat  market- town  in  the  upper  division  of  the  Wa- 
pentake of  Skirack,  liberty  of  Cawood,  Wistow  and  Otley,  is  ten 
miles  nearly  south-west  from  Wetherby,  and  at  tlie  same  distance 
9 north-west 
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i north-west  from  Leeds.  The  name  of  Outley.  which  sigrufies 

I Oatfield,  IS  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  (,uantitv  of  oats  for- 

merly  cultivated  in  the  neighhourl.ood;  ami  a great  deal  of  that 
I kind  of  grain  is  still  sold  at  its  market,  which  is  held  on  Friday. 

; It  has  annual  fairs  on  the  first  Monday  after  tlie  ^Jml  of  August, 

for  Horses  and  horned  cattle;  on  the  Friday  hetwem  new  and  old 
Martinmas  day,  for  hiring  servants  : and  fortnight  fairs  on  Mon- 
j days,  for  horned  cattle  and  slieep.  The  town  contains  about 

2,500  inhabitants.  The  church  is  a spacious  building,  de<licated 
to  All-Saints,  and  contains  several  ancient  monuments,  especially 
of  the  families  of  Fairfax,  Fawkes,  Vavasour,  Palmes,  and  l»ul- 
leyn.  The  vicarage  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

This  manor  was  given  by  King  Athelstan  to  tlie  see  of  ^ ork. 

I to  which  it  still  belongs;  and  the  archbishops  had  formerly  a pa- 
lace at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  but  no  remains  of  it  are  now  to 
be  seen.* 

At  the  south-east  end  of  the  town  is  a hill,  called  the  Chevin,t 
which  rises  high  over  the  road  to  Leeds,  and  together  with  Ho- 
maldsmoor  and  Pool-bank,  forms  a mountainous  range,  extending 
to  the  Wharf,  which  traverses  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Fng- 
land.  At  Pool,  a pleasant  village  near  three  miles  from  Otley,  is 
a handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  river,  built  by  subscription  in 
the  year  1754.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Wharf,  and  near  to  the 
bridge,  rises  Pool-bank,  with  its  sides  richly  covered  with  wood, 
and  together  with  Roinaldsmoorand  the  Chevin, forms  a continuou;^ 
range  from  many  points  of  which  are  seen  the  finest  prospects 
. that  can  be  imagined.  Below  is  a broad  ami  rich  vale,  e\t«  mling 
many  miles,  with  the  river  Wharf  meandering  through  it,  and 
shewing  itself  in  various  and  long  reaches.  This  btauliful  \alr 
presents  a bird^s  eye  view  of  the  town  of  Otley,  and  is  a«lornrd 
with  several  mansions  of  distinguished  persons,  particularly  tln-.r 

of 

* The  writer  of  this  volume  w!ien  at  Otlc}*,  in  181 1,  was  th  it  inr  rv. 
mains  of  the  palace  had  been  removed  only  a few  years  bclore. 

t Clievin,  (or  Ceven,  pronounced  Kcven)isa  Hnti»h  wurl,  ' ►; 

ridge  of  a mountain.  See  Camd.  fol.  714,  Gibson’s  cd  t. 
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of  Sir  Henry  Ibbotson,  Walter  Fawkes,  Esq.  Thomas  Clifton, 
Esq.  and  William  Vavasour,  Esq.  besides  several  others.  The 
enclosures  are  cora-fields  and  verdant  meadows ; and  the  hedge 
rows  are  ornamented  with  trees.  Towards  the  north-east,  the 
kills  about  Harrowgate  and  Knaresbroiigh  rise  boldly  in  the  horizon, 
and  the  western  prospect  is  terminated  by  the  dark  mountains  of 
Craven. 

« A.  various  sylvan  scene 

**  Appear’d  around,  and  groves  of  living  green. 

Where  blooming  meads  with  vivid  green  were  crown’d 
''  And  growing  violets  threw'  their  odours  round, 

A scene,  where  if  a god  should  cast  his  sight, 

A god  might  gaze  and  wonder  with  delight.” 

HAREWOOD  HOUSE, 

The  seat  of  Lord  Harewood,  is  in  the  upper  division  of  the 
wapentake  of  Skirack,  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  east  from 
Otley,  and  somewhat  more  than  six  miles  north  from  Leeds. 
This  noble  mansion,  which  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  magnifi- 
cence, was  erected  by  the  late  Lord  Harewood,  who  laid  the  found- 
ations in  the  year  1760.  It  is  built  of  a very  fine  sort  of  stone, 
taken  from  a quarry  near  the  place.  The  length  is  247  feet,  10 
inches;  the  breadth  is  89  feet;  and  the  building  displays  all  the 
richness  of  Corinthian  architecture.  The  apartments  are  numer- 
ous and  spacious,  and  finished  in  the  highest  style  of  elegance 
and  taste.  Many  of  the  ceilings  are  richly  ornamented  with 
beautiful  designs  by  Zucci,  and  others.  The  gallery  and  great 
drawing-room  present  such  a display  of  magnificence  and  art  as  it 
js  difficult  to  describe : the  former  occupies  the  west  wdng,  and  is 
77  feet  in  length,  24f  in  breadth,  and  22  feet  high.  Here  are  five 
most  superb  plate  glasses,  of  ten  feet  in  height,  one  of  which  is 
over  the  chimney-piece,  besides  two  more,  of  an  oval  form  and 
large  dimensions.  The  designs  on  the  ceiling,  by  Rebecchi,  are 

f admirably 
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admirably  executed,  representing  the  seasons,  intennixctl  mith 
subjects  from  the  Grecian  mythology  ; and  the  stucco  work,  hy 
Rose,  cannot  be  excelled.  The  great  drawing-room,  also,  is  or- 
namented with  designs  and  gilding  in  the  most  costly  and  magui- 
fieent  style,  and  furnished  with  seven  superh  glasses,  adorned 
with  festoons.  Through  every  part  of  this  noble  mansion,  ele- 
gance and  utility  are  judiciously  combined,  and  while  it  seems  so 
eminently  calculated  for  grandeur,  it  cannot  be  surpassed  in  con- 
venience. 

The  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  laid  out  by  Drowne,  cor- 
respond with  the  elegance  of  the  mansion.  The  ground  before 
the  south  front  was  originally  a rough  hill;  hut  is  sloped  down  with 
great  judgment  and  art,  and  forms  a beautiful  declivity,  wliich 
gives  to  that  side  of  the  house  an  additional  grandeur.  The  i,^r- 
dens  abound  with  every  coiiyenieiice  for  producing  the  finest  fruits, 
flowers  and  exotics.  The  pleasure  grounds  are  extensive,  and 
elegantly  planned:  an  innumerable  variety  of  shrubs  flourish  in 
the  greatest  luxuriance : a fine  piece  of  water  contributes  to  adorn 
the  scenery,  and  a handsome  lodge  rears  its  head  in  the  park. 
The  beauties  of  this  princely  residence  are  e<jiialle<l  by  the  liber- 
ality and  public  spirit  of  the  noble  proprietor,  who  permits  it  to 
be  viewed  every  Saturday  by  tourists,  and  all  persons  of  deceiil 
appearance* 

HAREWOOD  CIITRCII. 

At  a very  short  distance  from  the  house  is  an  ancient  and  veiu  r- 
able  structure,  surrounded  by  a thick  grove  of  trees,  which,  by 
their  embowering  shade,  give  to  the  place  a peculiar  air  of  ho- 
lemnity.  In  the  choir  are  six  altar  toiuhs  of  while  iijHrl)lc,  "il!* 
fine  whole  length  figures  of  ancient  owners  of  the  manor.  Amony 
these,  every  person  acquainted  with  liistory,  who  venerates  in- 
tegrity^ and  firmness,  will  contemplate  witli  cuthusi;Lnm  the  tomb 
of  that  virtuous  judge,  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  of  (ii^lhorpe. 
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who  being  insulted  on  the  bench  by  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  af* 
terwards  King  Henry  V.  with  equal  intrepidity  and  coolness  com- 
mitted him  to  prison,  and  by  this  seasonable  fortitude,  laid  the  | 
foundation  of  the  future  glory  of  that  great  monarch.*  Sir  Wil-  I 
liam  equally  sliewed  his  integrity  and  intrepid  spirit,  in  refusing  | 
to  try  Richard  Scroop,  Arclibishop  of  York,  on  a charge  of  high 
treason,  an  office  which  another  judge,  who  was  less  scrupulous,  j 

assumed  and  pursued  to  a fatal  point  for  that  prelate,  \ 

\ 

II 

i 

HAREWOOD  CASTLE,  I 

Situated  on  the  brow  of  a very  high  hill  overlooking  the 
Wharf,  commands  a line  prospect  of  the  beautiful  vale  through 
which  that  river  winds  its  course.  The  grand  portal,  which  is  on 
the  east  side,  is  high  enough  to  admit  a man  on  horseback,  and  ^ 
has  formerly  been  defended  by  a large  portcullis.  On  the  ground 
floor  there  appear  to  have  been  two  large  rooms,  divided  by  a 
strong  partition  wail,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  an  arched  door- 
way. In  the  western  wall  of  the  first  room,  under  a magnificent 
arch,  is  a tomb,  but  when  erected,  or  to  whose  memory,  is  now 
unknown,  f 

The  dilapidated  state  in  which  this  castle  is  seen  at  present, 
renders  it  impossible  to  describe  its  ancient  form  and  construction; 
but  when  entire  its  extent  must  have  been  considerable,  for  there 
is  now  an  acre  of  ground,  around  the  remaining  part  of  the  build- 
ing, covered  with  half-buried  walls  and  fragments  of  ruins. 

• Before  the  conquest,  the  manor  of  Harewood,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  it,  appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  three  Danish  chief- 
tains. Soon  after  that  period  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Ro-  . 
bert  de  Romeli,  whose  only  daughter  Cecily,  having  carried  it  by 

marriage 

* Sir  W.  Gascoigne,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  were  interred  under  this  tomb  ; 
ti)e  brass  fillet  which  contained  the  inscription  was  torn  off  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars. 

t Hargrove’s  Hist,  Knaresb.  p.  186. 
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Bianiag-e  to  Ranulph  de  Meschines,  Earl  of  Clie^ter,  that  uoble- 
maii  became  lord  of  Harewood. 

This  lordship  afterwards  passed  to  many  ditferent  families,  b<'- 
ing  frequently  .transferred  by  the  marriage  of  heiresses.  It  was 
thus  brought,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to 
Sir  W.  Aldburgh  of  Aldbnrgh,  in  Richmomishire,  wlio  is  suppost  d 
to  have  built  the  castle  of  which  the  remains  are  now  seen  ; al- 
though it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  was  a castle  here  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Harewood  afterwards  came  into 
the  possession  pf  the  Gascoignes,  of  Gawlhorpe.  From  them  it 
was  transferred  to  the  illustrious  family  of  Wentworth,  hv  the 
marriage  of  Margaret,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  M illiam  Gas- 
coigne, Esq.  with  Thomas  Wentworth,  of  AVentworth  Wood-house, 
Esq.  grandfather  of  the  famous  Thomas,  Earl  of  Slralford,  who’ 
resided  at  Gawthorpe  during  part  of  the  time  in  which  the  storm 
was  gathering  wliich  proved  so  fatal  to  himself,  his  .sovereign, 
and  the  kingdom.  Before  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  the  castle  d«M  s 
not  appear  to  have  suffered  any  great  dilapidations.  CanuUn 
says,  th^t  in  his  time  it  was  a neat  and  strong  building;  but  his 
commentator.  Dr.  Gibson,  informs  us,  that  it  was  reduced  to  .1 
skeleton  by  the  civil  w'ars.*  William,  second  earl  of  Stratford, 
sold  the  Harewood  estate,  during  Cromwell’s  usurpation.  It  was 
afterw'ard  purchased  by  Sir  .lolin  Cutler,  of  penurious  memory, 
wdiose  character  is  thus  delineated  by  I’ope, 

“ Cutler  saw  tenants  break  and  liuuses  fall. 

''  For  very  want  he  could  not  build  a wall  ” 

He  resided  at  Gawthorpe  Hall,  and  is  said  to  have  icduod  thr 
ancient  castle  of  Harewood  to  ruin  tor  tlie  sake  of  the  timber, 
but  if  what  Dr.  Gibson  tells  us  be  true,  the  civil  wars  must,  U- 
fore  that  time,  have  rendered  it  uninhabitable.  1 his  grnth-mau  h-lt 
the  estate  to  iiis  only  daughter,  the  Countess  of  KaJnor,  at 
whose  death  without  issue  in  1696, it  devolved  onlicrrtlative,  Jul.n 

Uuidt.:, 

* Camd.  fol.  714.  and  Gibjon’s  Nolo,  fol.  7j1. 
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Boulter,  Esq.  and  his  heirs  sold  it  to  Henry  Lascelles,  Esq,  fa-  ! 
ther  of  Edwin,  the  late  lord  Harewood.  | 

The  family  of  Lascelles  is  ancient,  and  may,  it  is  said,  he  | 

traced  to  the  conquest.  It  is  certain  that  this  family  was  of  ; 

great  note,  and  possessed  several  estates  in  Yorkshire  at  an  early  j 
period,  and  in  the  22d  year  of  Edward  I.  Sir  Roger  de  Lascelles  \ 
was  summoned  to  parliament  among  the  harons  of  the  realm.  On 
the  19th  June  1790,  Edwin  Lascelles,  the  late  Lord  Harewood, 
was  advanced  to  the  peerage,  and  at  his  decease,  on  the  18th  Jum^ 
1796,  was  succeeded  by  Edward,  the  present  lord. 

NEWHALL, 

About  one  mile  nearly  north  from  Otley,  is  the  seat  of  Thomas  H 
Clifton,  Esq.  This  estate  belonged  to  the  family  of  Fawkes  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  After  passing  through  several  hands,  by 
inheritance  or  purchase,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Edward 
Fairfax,  Esq.  the  celebrated  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  reigns-  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  and  died  at  this  place,  A/D.  1632. 

WESTON, 

A little  more  than  two  miles  nearly  west  from  Otley,  is  tho 
seat  of  William  Vavasour,  Esq.  a descendant  of  the  ancient  and 
honourable  family  of  the  Vavasours,  of  whom  there  are  many 
different  branches.  The  house  is  handsome  and  pleasantly  si- 
tuated. 

FARNLEY  HALL> 

Nearly  three  miles  almost  north  from  Otley,  is  the  seat  of  Wal- 
ter Fawkes,  Esq.  who  was  lately  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  York. 

This  elegant  mansion  is  fitted  up  in  a superb  style,  and  contains 
a fine  selection  of  paintings.  The  hall  is  37  feet  by  24,  and  has 
two  recesses  ^the  walls  and  ceiling  are  ornamented  with  paintings 

and 
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and  basso  relievos,  in  the  antique  taste.  The  breakfa.st  room  in 
ornamented  with  many  large  drawings  of  a vaiitty  of  rotnanlic 
landscapes  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  admirably  cxecnled  by  War- 
. wick  and  Smith.  The  dining  room,  36  feet  by  21,  and  18  feel  high, 
is  painted  by  Taylor,  except  the  medallions,  which  arc  exernt< d 
in  a masterly  manner  by  Le  Brim.  The  ceiling  is  supj)ortrd  by 
four  fluted  columns  with  rich  Corinthian  capitals.  The  chimney- 
piece  is  of  the  finest  Italian  marble,  and  superbly  executed  by 
Mr.  Fisher,  of  York.  Tlie  drawing  room,  83  feet  by  22,  and  17 
feet  high,  is  ornamented  with  an  excellent  selection  of  pictures, 
viz.  a portait  of  Lord  Cottingharn,  by  Cornelius  Jansen ; a jMa- 
dona,  by  Carlo  Dolci;  three  first  rate  shijis  of  war,  by  Turner; 
a magdalei),  by  Guido;*  a sca-piece,  representing  a calm  at  sun- 
set, by  J.  W.  Turner,  Esq.  the  duchess  of  Aremberg  and  iu  r 
infant  son,  by  Vandyke  ;t  a group  of  cattle,  by  Adrian  \ an«h  r- 
velde ; Hermaphroditus,  by  Caracci;  a sea  piece  by  moon- 
light ; a portrait  of  James  I.  Susannah  and  the  i Idcrs,  by  Guir*  j- 
no ; a ship  in  a gale  of  wind,  by  Backhnysen. 

Here  is  a most  elegant  window  of  stained  glass,  bearing  lli<- 
initials  of  the  name  of  John  ilasvkeswortli,  who  servrd  und.  r 
Richard  de  Pons,  a Norman  Lord,  at  the  l)attlc  of  Hastings,  an  l 
of  William  Hawkesworth,  with  the  date  1220,:  and  displaying 
the  principal  quarterings  and  intermarriages  of  tlm  families  et 
Hawkesworth  and  Fawkes. 

• The  library,  24 feet  by  22,  and  17  feet  high,  is  furirnhcd  with 
a choice  collection  of  books,  and  a great  variety  of  well  • X(  ruud 
prints  by  Gilpin,  Varley,  and  others. 

This  elegant  mansion,  which  has  been  lately  rebuilt,  is  pb  - 1 0; 
situated  on  an  eminence,  commanding  dclighlfnl  p^ospeg1^  of  Ih. 
VoL.  XVI.  3 A ' • 

♦This  is  esteemed  an  excellent  picture;  it  oucc  bclon^c?  tl.r  f., 
Monlmorenci,  in  France. 

t This  picture,  which  is  in  excellent  preicrva’ion,  ii  rc^aolcd  ai 
Vandyke's  best  pieces 

t This  stained  glass  was  removed  from  the  ancient  l.imi6 
worth  by  the  present  proprietor  m 1807,  as  appitarsbv  . k: 
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vale  of  the  Wharf.  The  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  are  well 
plamied,  and  very  extensive. 

DENTON  PARK, 

The  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Carr  Ibbotson,  Bart,  is  delightfully  si- 
tuated on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wharf,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
six  miles  north-west  from  Otley.  It  was  formerly  the  property  of 
the  family  of  Fairfax,  and  was  purchased  by  the  grandfather  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Ibbotson,  Bart,  who  built  the  present  mansion. 
The  house  is  a noble  structure  : the  apartments  are  elegant  and 
superbly  furnished,  and  the  situation  affording  most  agreeable 
views  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  vale,  through  which  the  Wharf 
winds  its  course,  contributes  to  render  it  a charming  residence. 

ILKLEY, 

A pleasant,  but  small  village,  about  six  miles  nearly  west  from 
Otley,  and  containing  about  450  inhabitants,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Olicana  of  the  Romans.  By  an  inscription  on  a stone  dug  up 
near  the  ciuircb,  it  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Viris  Lupus' 
pro-praetor  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus.  And 
that  the  second  cohort  of  the  Liiigones  was  stationed  here,  is  at- 
tested by  an  altar  dug  up  in  the  place,  inscribed  by  the  centurion 
of  that  cohort  to  Verbeia,  the  goddess,  or  nymph,  of  the  Wharf, 
near  the  south  bank  of  which  the  town  is  situated.* 

This  place  is  gTeatly  frequented  in  summer  for  the  sake  of  its 
excellent  cold  batli,  which  is  supplied  by  a fine  spring  that  issues 
from  the  side  of  a high  Iiill  near  the  village. 

BINGLEY, 

* Camd.  fol.  713.  But  Dr.  Gibson  thinks  that  it  was  rather  the  1st.  legion, 
iRd  skews  the  erroneous  reading  of  the  original  inscription,  notes,  fol.  731-. 
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BINGLEY 

Is  a considerable  market-town  in  tlie  wapentake  of  Skirark,  i*u 
tuated  near  the  north-eastern  banks  of  the  Aire,  at  tlu-  distancw 
of  4^  miles  south-east  from  Keighley,  and  oj  nortli-wi-sl  from 
Bradford,  and  in  the  direct  road  between  tliesc  two  towns.  It 
tolerably  w^ell  built,  partly  of  brick,  and  partly  of  stone,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  in  which  the  market  is  held 
on  Tuesday.  Here  are  fairs  on  the  25th  of  January,  and  25th, 
26th,  and  27th  of  August  for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  linen,  ivc, 
The  population  of  Bingley,  in  1801,  was  4,100;  by  the  census  of 
1811  it  is  found  to  be  4,782,  an  increase  which,  if  the  nuinhcrs 
have  been  accurately  taken,  shews  the  town  to  he  both  healthful 
and  flourishing.  The  situation  indeed  seems  to  be  saluhrious  as 
well  as  extremely  pleasant,  being  seated  on  a dry  hill,  bi  tw*  i n 
two  delightful  vales.  The  surrounding  country  to  the  dislauc®  of 
two  or  three  miles  is  well  wooded  and  beautiful. 

SKIPTON, 

A good  market-town  in  the  wapentake  of  Stainclitfi*,  is  10 
miles  north-west  from  Keighley,  15  miles  nearly  west  from  Ut- 
ley, and  15i  south-east  from  Settle.  4 he  town  is  entirely  built 
of  stone,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  very  spacious  street,  whu  h 
serves  for  the  market-place,  and  some  straggling  lams.  Iltr»  ib 
a well  frequented  market  on  Saturday,  to  which  great  qiiantilit  s of 
corn  are  brought  from  places  to  the 'eastward,  but  . hull)  fi-m 
Knaresbrough,  a distance  of  23  miles.  This  corn  hemg  mjI.I  at 
Skipton,  is  from  thence  dispersed  into  difl'erent  parts  of  Craw  n ; 
and  a very  considerable  quantity  is  als<»  sent  to  the  mamifa.  lurm.' 
country,  in  the  north-east  of  Lancashire.  A late  agru  uHural 
writer  observes,  that  before  the  inclosure  of  Knarrsbrouji  for.nt. 
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scarcely  a single  cart  was  to  be  seen  in  Skipton  market,  and  af- 
firms, tliat  not  less  than  200  attend  there  now  every  week.*  This 
account  seems  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated*  but  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  quantity  of  corn  brought  from  Knaresbrough  and 
its  neighborhood  to  Skipton  is  very  great,  and  affords  a supply 
very  necessary  to  the  grazing  and  manufacturing  districts.  Great 
numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  sold  at  Skipton  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Here  are  many  fairs,  viz.  the  first  Saturday  after  old 
Twelfth  day,  the  13th  of  March,  the  Saturday  before  Palm  Sun- 
day, Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  and  every  other  Tuesday  till 
Whitsun-tide,  chiefly  for  lean  cattle,  Saturday  before  Whit- 
sun-eve,  and  Saturday  before  Trinity  Sunday,  old  St.  James, 
old  Martinmas  day,  besides  fortnight  fairs  every  other  Tuesday 
throughout  the  year  for  fat  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  Skipton,  indeed, 
is  the  great  corn  and  cattle  mart  for  the  district  of  Craven,  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Lancashire : the  town  is  close  to  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  canal,  which  greatly  facilitates  its  trade. 

The  church,  which  stands  at  the  higher  end  of  the  market- 
place, on  the  right  of  the  lane  leading  out  of  the  town  towards 
Gargrave  aud  Settle,  is  a spacious  structure,  in  which  are  interred 
several  of  the  Cliffords,  Earls  of  Cumberland. 

The  ancient  castle  of  Skipton  is  at  a very  short  distance  to  the 
east  of  the  church,  and  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  leading  to 
Knaresbrough.  This  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  soon  after 
the  conquest,  by  Robert  de  Romeli,  lord  of  the  honor  of  Skip- 
ton.  His  daughter  and  heiress  brought  it  by  marriage  to  William 
Fitz  Duncan,  Eral  of  Murray,  and,  through  default  of  male  is- 
sue, it  j)assed,  witli  their  daugliter,  to  William  le  Gross.  By  the 
marriage  of  heiresses,  it  devolved  at  length  on  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  who  being  beheaded  for  treason  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  his  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  The  family  of 
Clifford  had  been  among  the  adherents  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
but  in  the  year  1330,  Edward  III.  pardoned  all  those  who  bad 
been  concerned  in  that  rebellion,  and  granted  the  lordship  and 

castle  of  Skipton  to  Robert  the  sixth  Lord  Clifford,  brother  to 

Roger, 

* Brown’s  Agricult.  Sur.  p.  138. 
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Roger,  tlje  fifth  lord,  wlio  ^vas  bciieadcd  at  York,  A.  t).  13J1. 
This  martial  family  was  greatly  renowned  in  dcwls  of  arms.  Ko- 
hert,  the  seventh  Lord  Clilford,  fought  at  the  hutlh  s of  (’rcs.s> 
and  Poictiers,  and  died  in  13l)*2.  Thomas,  the  ninth  lord,  wa-»  ex- 
pert in  war,  and  famous  for  his  military  exphiits.  Ills  boh  John, 
tlie  tenth  lord,  was  equally  celebrated  for  his  martial  achie\e- 
ments.  He  accompanied  Henry  V.  into  France,  and  vkas  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Meaux,  A.  D.  1422.  Thomas,  the  I Ith  lord,  lost 
his  life  in  fighting  on  the  side  of  Henry  Vi.  at  tiie  first  battle  ot 
IBt.  Albans  1455.  John,  tlie  12tli  lord,  was  a commander  at  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  in  1460,  wliere  he  committed  an  action  that 
tarnished  his  glory.  The  fate  of  tlie  your.g  Karl  of  Kutland,  who 
fell  that  day  by  his  hands,  will  ever  lie  remembered  as  a died  that 
marks  the  ferocious  manners  of  those  times.*  NN  ithin  thm 
months  after.  Lord  Clifford  himself  was  slain  near  Castlefurd,  mi 
the  banks  of  the  Aire.t  The  Lancastrian  cause  being  mined  h\ 
the  battle  of  Towton,  which  was  fought  on  Palm-Simduy , 2'Jlh 
of  March,"  1461,  Henry,  the  13th  Lord  Clifford,  then  only 
ven  years  old,  was  conveyed  to  the  mountains  ol  ( nmb«  rlaiid. 
and  concealed  under  the  disguise  of  a bh(  |durd  till  In  hud  at 
tained  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  when  a new  political  n \*di.lim> 
proved  favourable  to  his  fortune.  Henry  NIL  ot  the  Iioum-  ol 
Lancaster,  having  obtained  the  crown,  young  ( lillind  wasristmid 
to  all  the  honours  and  estates  of  his  tamily.  lie  wa.*'  aftcrw.od 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  a principal  commander  at  tin  batth 
of  Flodden,  where  so  signal  a victory  was  gaim  d o>ir  tin-  Siot*. 
Henry,  the  14th  Lord  Clifford,  wa.s,  in  1525.  cr.  nt<  d Fail  of 
Cumberland..  His  son  Henry,  the  second  carl  ot  (umh.i- 
land,  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Charlis  Itnmlmi.  Hoi. 
of  Suffolk.  Their  son  George,  the  third  carl,  who  v.a-  Im 
nored  with  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  fanud  tor  bii  vcrv.r* 
at  sea,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  performed  nim  m j 

son,  most  of  them  to  the  tVest  Indies,  being. ‘'uy*'  I amdin, 

.3  A 3 ’ ” ^ 

’ Lord  Clifford  swore  that  he  would  not  IcaTc  .d-vr  h ' 
house  of  York.  I.elandi  Collect.  1.  p.  -l.i. 

« t Rapin  1.  fol.  59<^. 
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best  born  Englishman  that  had  ever  hazarded  himself  in  that 
manner.*  He  died  on  the  30th  of  October  1605,  leaving  an  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  on  whom  devolved  the  manor  of  Skipton, 
with  other  large  estates,  which  she  brought,  by  marriage,  to 
Richard  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset. 

In  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  this 
town  and  castle  had  a considerable  share,  being  garrisoned  by  a 
body  of  the  king^s  troops,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Mallory,  of 
Studley.  The  garrison  of  Skipton  made  predatory  excursions 
to  a great  distance,  and  for  some  time  held  the  surrounding  coun- 
try in  awe.  At  length  the  castle  was  vigorously  besieged,  and  on 
the  20th  of  December  1 645,  surrendered  to  the  forces  of  the  par- 
liament on  the  most  honourable  conditions,  the  garrison  being  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  arms,  and  to  retire  either  to  Newark,  Oxford, 
or  Hereford.  In  the  following  year,  1646,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
parliament,  that  the  castle  of  Skipton  should  be  rendered  unte- 
nable, and  be  no  longer  used  as  a garrison,  but  only  as  a family 
residence. 

The  Lady-Anne  Clifford  having  lost  her  first  husband,  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  Thomas,  who  died 
young,  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Isabella,  was  next 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  dying  in  1649,  she  came 
into  the  country,  whpre  she  rebuilt  or  repaired  six  of  her  castles, 
vrhich  she  found  in  a ruinous  state. f Among  these,  the  castle  of 
Skipton,  where  she  drew  her  first  breath,  claimed  her  chief  atr 
tentiou.  She  immediately  gave  it  a thorough  repair,  a^d  made 
it  one  of  her  principal  places  of  residence. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  by  the  Lady  Anne 
Clifford,  being  married  to  John  Tufton,  the  second  Earl  of  Tha- 
net,  brought  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Skipton  into  that  noble 
fainily,  in  which  it  still  remains. 

The  entrance  into  the  castle  is  by  an  ancient  gateway  on  the 
southern  side,  nearly  facing  the  market-place.  In  one  of  the 
courts  within  the  building  stands  an  aged  yew  tree,  with  spread- 
ing 

* Caiud.  Gibson’s  pdlt.  fol.  728.  t Ibid. 
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ijig branches,  which  cast  a solemn  simile  over  the  |,lacc,  ami.  I,v 
the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  remiiuls  us  of  the  laurel  in  one  of 
Jlie  courts  of  the  palace  of  Latiiius. 

^‘Lauruserat  tecti  medio  in  penetralibus  aliis, 

*'  Sacra  comani  multosque  metu  servata  per  amios.” 

Vine.  uKucid.  Ill),  7.  vcr.  5'),(AK 

Deep  in  the  palace,  of  long  growth  tlicrc  stood 
**  A laurel’s  trunk,  a venerable  wood, 

“ Where  rites  divine  were  paid,  whose  holy  hair 
Was  kept  and  cut  with  superstitious  care.” 

Driidcn's  Translation. 

The  situation  of  this  castle  is  not  calculatru  for  su.slainintr  a 
siege,  being  very  little  elevated  above  the  kvtl  of  the  town,  and 
commanded  by  heights  on  the  northern  side.  It  iiuisl  tht  reforo 
soon  have  surrendered  to  the  parliamentarians,  had  ti»e  IhiTo 
brought  against  it  been  considerable.  At  piesent  it  woidd  m- 
tainly  be  difficult  to  put  this  famous  castle  into  sudi  a state  a.s  to 
render  it  capable  of  resisting  a regular  attack  witli  artillery.  'J'In 
edifice,  on  the  whole,  seems  much  better  siliialed  for  an  aureeahU 
residence  than  for  a fortress.  The  castle  coimuauds  a jdoasnig 
prospect  of  the  town  and  tlie  vale,  termiiiateil  hy  distant  hills  to- 
wards the  south;  and  the  eminences  on  the  iiorthtrn  sld»  inn,ht 
he  converted  into  beautiful  pleasure  grounds.  Bui  tin  iiohh- 
proprietor  seldom  makes  it  his  residence,  neither  the  lious^-  nui 
its  environs  are  much  ornamented, 

Skipton  is  generally  coiisiderc<l  as  the  capital  of  Cnuen,  .a 
district  remarkable  for  its  lofty  niountains,  rich  ^allie'*,  and  lux- 
uriant pastures.  The  vale  ol  Skipton  is  one  ol  tin  limst  a?»'l 
most  fertile  in  England.  Its  extent  cannot  he  acrurald\  a ; *r 
tained,  as  only  avery  small  j>art  of  tiu  \ale  ol  tin  ,\m  hi  ar^  l:  ; ' 
name.  But,  although  not  marked  h\  any  certain  Itound.i  i it 
^nay  be  considered  as  extendin.'x  al>o\e  tin-  \illHi!»-  of  (i. 
glmost  to  the  source  of  the  Aire,  at  h ast,  li^'  or  '•iv  niih  - t-’  ’ • 

\ 1 •- 
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north-west  of  Skip  ton,  and  to  the  same  distance  below  the  town, 
to  the  south-east,  within  about  four  miles,  or  four  miles  and  a 
half  of  Keighley.  The  breadth  of  the  vale  is  irregular,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  about  a mile  and  a half  on  the  average.  It  contains 
little  tillage,  but  displays  the  most  luxuriant  meadows  and  pas- 
tures that  can  any  where  be  seen.*  Some  parts  adjoining  to  the 
river  are  subject  to  sudden  inundations,  which  only  tend  to  render 
the  ground  more  fertile,  and  the  crops  of  grass  more  abundant. 
About  four  miles  and  a half  below  Skipton,  and  five  and  a half 
above  Keighley,  are  the  villages  of  Kildwick  and  Crosshill,  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  the  former  on  the  north,  the  latter  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Aire,  over  which  is  a handsome  stone  bridge. 
Here  the  road  from  Skipton  to  Keighley  crosses  the  river.  This 
part  of  the  vale,  which  forms  a parallelogram  about  a mile  and 
a half,  or  somewhat  more  in  breadth,  and  between  three  and  four 
miles  in  length,  is  greatly  admired  by  tourists,  and  may  indeed 
be  esteemed  a terrestrial  paradise.  The  lofty  hills  which  form 
the  boundaries  on  ev^ry  side,  with  the  well  built  villages  at  the 
bottom,  and  especially  those  of  Kildwick  and  Crosshill  on  the 
opposite  declivities,  the  fertile  vale  divided  into  beautiful  incio- 
sures,  and  the  scattered  farm-houses,  altogether  form  a land- 
scape equally  pleasing  and  picturesque,  and  the  whole  scenery  ex- 
hibits the  appearance  of  a beautiful  and  tranquil  recess.  At  the 
south-east  corner  of  this  delightful  plain,  the  Aire  makes  a turn 
almost  south,  and  runs  through  a*  deep  and  romantic  valley  to 
■Keighley.  Not  far  from  the  north-west  corner,  and  within  less 
tlian  a mile  westward  from  the  village  of  Kildwick,  is  Farnhill 
Hall,  which  stands  on  a pleasant  eminence,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a castellated  mansion;  it  is  the  property  of  .James  Lane 
Fox,  of  Bramham  park.  Esq.  and  is  now  used  only  as  a farm  house. 
This  part  of  the  vale  of  Skipton  is  not  less  temperate  and 
healthful  than  the  other. 

The 

* In  the  vale  of  Skipton  the  farms  are  in  general  large,  and  the  rent  from 
three  to  four  pound  per  statute  acre;  in  some  places  near  Skipton  much 
higher. 
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The  hills  near  Skipton  afford  great  quantities  of  stone  for  huihl- 
ing,  and  other  uses.  About  a mile  from  the  town,  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  Knaresbrough  road,  is  a large  quarry,  where  many  hands 
are  often  employed,  at  the  rate  of  about  three  shillings  per  day. 
From  this  quarry  there  is  a tine  iron  road,  with  a gentle  descent 
all  the  way  to  the  town,  to  which  the  stone  is  brought  by  carts 
without  hoi*ses.  Three  carts  being  strongly  linked  together,  and 
having  iron  fellies  hollowed  to  suit  the  road,  are  steered  by  one 
man  placed  at  the  hindmost  who  pushes  them  forward  with  his 
foot  applied  to  a lever.  One  horse  brings  back  the  three  carts  to 
the  quarry. 


BOLTON  PRIOR V, 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  and  a half  nearly  east  from  .Skijj- 
ton,  and  in  the  road  to  Knaresbrough,  was  founded  in  the  year 
1120,  by  William  de  Meschines,  and  his  w ife  Cecilia  dc  Komeli, 
Baroness  of  Skipton,  for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St,  .Au- 
gustine, and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  (’uthberl. 
But,  according  to  tradition,  the  foundation  took  its  rise  frnm  tin* 
following  circumstance,  related  by  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  authority 
of  Dodsworth^s  manuscripts. 

A noble  youth  of  the  family  of  Roincli,  going  a courting  with 
his  greyhounds,  came  to  a place  called  The  Strides,  beiiu:  tin*  rh-ft 
of  a rock,  through  which  passes  a torrent  of  wat«‘r,  hut  narrow 
that  a person  may  easily  step  over  it.  'I'liis  the  unfortunatr  \ oiiir.,' 
man  attempted;  but  leading  one  of  his  <logs  which  did  in<t  ad- 
vance at  the  same  time,  his  stej)  was  suddenly  eln  cktd,  and  h * 
was  precipitated  into  the  gulpli  ami  diowned.  Ilis  inotii  r h.  i ■- 
informed  of  the  accident,  said  she  would  make  iiiauv  a ou  : lu.m  ^ 
son  her  heir.  She  therefore  founded  a rd.  ious  housr  .it 
and  afterwards  removed  it  to  liolton."  Dr.  Johnson,  how. ' r.  • .dU 
the  foundress  of  this  monastery,  not  C’etiha,  f V * R'-»- 
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meli ; and  Burton  makes  it  plainly  appear,  that  this  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  Cecilia  de  Romeii,  Baroness  of  Skipton,  and 
consequently  sister  to  the  unfortunate  youth  who  was  drowned  at 
The  Strides,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  appears  that  not  Alice,  but  Cecilia  cle  Romeii  and  her 
husband,  were  the  founders  of  this  priory. 

The  annual  revenues  of  this  house,  at  the  dissolution,  amounted 
to  4441.  17s.  4 id.  in  the  whole,  but  only  to  2121.  3s.  4d.  clear.* 
At  the  dissolution,  the  site  was  granted  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland, from  whom  it  descended,  by  inheritance,  to  the  Earl  of 
Burlington.  Cliarlotte,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  last  men- 
tioned nobleman,  brought  it  by  marriage,  in  1748,  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  tlie  property  still  remains  in  that 
illustrious  family. 

This  priory  was  situated  on  the  south-west  hank  of  the  Aire, 
in  a place  where  the  river  makes  an  angular  turn.  The  clmrch 
was  built  ill  the  form  of  a cross  ; in  the  middle  was  the  steeple, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  finished : on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir  the  family  of  Clapham  had  a vault,  where  they 
interred  their  dead.  The  cloisters,  &c.  were  on  the  south  side  of 
tlie  church.  Very  little  now  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings ; 
and  the  steeple  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a late  erection. 
The  few  remaining  fragments,  however,  of  this  venerable  pile, 
with  the  romantic  scenery  around,  have  a most  picturesque  and 
interesting  appearance.f 

KETTLEWELL, 

At  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles  north  from  Skipton,  and  four- 
teen miles  north-east  from  Settle,  ranks  as  a market- town;  hut  the 

market 

*Tlicre  remained  in  pensions  to  eleven  monks  the  sum  of  601.  13s.  5d.  per 
annum.  Burton’s  Monast.  fol.  120. 

t Dr.  Whitaker  prefers  the  situation  much  before  that  of  either  Kirkstai  cr 
Fountains’  Abbey. 
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market  is  now  in  a great  measure  disused.  The  place  is  indce<l  no 
better  than  a village^  and  contains  scarcely  "j(K)  inliubitants. 
Here  are,  however,  three  fairs,  viz.  July  Gtli,  cliidly  for  j.edlary 
ware,  and  September  2nd,  and  October  22nd,  for  sheep. 

The  town  stands  under  a high  hill,  and  from  its  situation  ex- 
perienced in  the  year  1686,  a dreadful  calamity,  being  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  a flood.  In  consequence  of  a heavy  rain,  the 
water  descended  from  the  hill  with  great  violence  for  tlie  space  of 
an  hour  and  a half.  At  the  same  time  the  hill  bursting  on  (»ne 
side,  and  throwing  out  great  quantities  of  water  to  a prodiuious 
height,  overwhelmed  several  houses,  and  filled  others  with  gra- 
vel, while  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  for  their  lives,  and  ahan- 
doned  their  property  to  the  fury  of  the  elements.  The  village  of 
Starbottom,  about  two  miles  distant,  and  in  a similar  situatiim, 
.shared  the  same  fate;  and  the  damage  was  estimated  at  sevenil 
thousands  of  pounds. 


SETTLE, 


A small  but  pleasant  market-town  in  the  west  division  of  the 
wapentake  and  liberty  of  Stainclift’e,  is  fifteen  miles  nearly  m»rth- 
west  from  Skipton,  and  seventeen  miles  and  a half  south-east  fiyin 
Kirby  lionsdale,  in  Westmoreland.  Like  Skipton,  ami  all  the 
other  towns  and  villages  in  Craven,  it  is  almost  cnlin  ly  built  of 


stone,  and  very  few  houses  of  brick  arc  to  1)C  seen,  that  matcnnl 
being  used  only  for  the  chimnies.  The  market  is  on  I in  sday,  and 
here  are  several  annual  fairs,  viz.  April  26th,  hitsun- 1 in  sd:«y. 
August  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  Tuesday  after  October  27lh,  * n«  rv 
other  Friday  from  Easter  to  bitsuntidc  for  lean  cattb  ; and 


every  other  Monday  throughout  the  year  lor  fat  cattb, 
fiiirs  are  generally  well  attended,  and  gn  at  numln  rs  of  . . 
sold.  The  cotton  mills  here,  and  in  tin  >icinity.  cinpb.> 
many  hands,  especially  in  the  vint-  r.  Selfb  (-•ntairc 
HOO  iiihabilants ; but  here  is  no  church,  as  tin  l.c^n 
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parish  of  Giggleswick,  a village  which  is  scarcely  a mile  disiaut. 
The  rate  of  mortality  in  this  parish  is  about  one  in  sixty. 

The  situation  of  Settle,  though  somewhat  singular,  is  pleasant. 
It  stands  close  to  the  base  of  an  almost  perpendicular  lime-stone 
rock,  above  300  feet  high,  which  overhangs  the  north  side  of  the 
town  in  an  awful  manner.  From  the  summit  is  a beautiful  pros- 
pect of  the  vale  below,  with  the  long  range  of  craggy  moun- 
tains on  each  side  forming  a striking  contrast,  and  exhibiting  a 
curious  mixture  of  grey  rock  and  luxuriant  verdure.  Pendle- 
hill  on  the  south,  Pennigant  to  the  north,  and  Ingleborough  to- 
wards the  north-west,  aie  full  in  sight,  rearing  their  lofty  heads 
above  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  often  enveloped  in  black 
clouds,  or  foaming  mists.  All  the  country  within  view  to  the 
north,  consists  of  a rude  assemblage  of  mountains  ; on  the  south, 
the  beautiful  vale,  opening  to  the  west,  displays  an  extensive, 
rich,  and  picturesque  landscape  : on  one  hand  the  views  are  grand 
and  romantic,  on  the  other  extremely  delightful  j and  the  whole 
scene  is  truly  sublime. 

On  the  south  of  the  town  the  vale,  and  the  gently  rising 
grounds  on  its  sides,  afford  very  pleasant  walks ; but  the  roads 
leading  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  into  the  fields,  are  inclosed 
between  stone  walls  of  at  least  six  feet  in  height,  a circumstance 
which  renders  them  much  less  agreeable  than  they  would  be  if 
the  fences  were  lower,  and  the  prospects  more  open.*  The  beau- 
tiful verdure  of  the  vale  can  no  where  be  surpassed : its  fertility 
is  such,  that  the  land  lets  at  six  pounds  a year,  per  statute  acre; 
it  is  almost  entirely  in  grazing,  as  the  fogs  and  the  rains  of  this 
counti  y prevent  the  ripening  of  corn ; and  even,  if  that  were  not 
llie  case,  the  burden  of  tythes  would  discourage  cultivation. 

The  river  Ribbie,  wliich  rises  at  the  foot  of  Wliarnside,  the 
highest  of  all  the  Craven  hills,  runs  through  deep  vallies,  between 

tlie 

* On  approaching  Settle  in  travelling  from  Skipton,  quickset  hedges  en- 
tirely disappear;  and  all  the  fields  are  inclosed  witli  stone  walls.  This  is 
the  case  for  suany  nnlcs  to  the  north  and  west  of  Settle,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  Craven;  the  stones  are  laid  without  mortar. 
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the  mountains  of  iugleborough  anU  Penniganl,  pasMintr  the  vil- 
lages of  Hoiton,  Stainforth,  and  Langclilf,  where  there  are  cot- 
ton mills,  which  employ  a great  number  of  people.  Continuing 
its  course  almost  directly  south,  it  passes  within  aiwut  a qiiarttr 
a mile  to  the  west  of  Settle,  wliere  it  enters  the  beautiful  \ale  of 
Ribblesdale  on  the  north  side  of  that  town,  and  lueandirs  through 
fertile  plains  into  Lancashire.  Within  a mile  to  the  north-^ii»t  of 
Settle  is  Giggleswick,  a very  handsome  village,  remarkable  for 
an  excellent  free  grammar  school,  founded  in  the  reitfii  of  Kd- 
ward  VI.  and  supported  by  rich  endowments.  The  master’s  sa- 
lai7  is  5001.  per  annum ; that  of  the  usher  2001.  per  annum,  and 
that  of  the  writing  master  1501.  per  annum,  and  each  of  tlieiu 
has  a good  house,  garden,  and  every  convenience  for  a coiuforl- 
:j  able  dwelling.  At  the  time  of  tlie  foundation  of  tliis  seminarv, 

! the  salaries  of  the  teachers  were  Iritling  in  comparison  with  their 
I present  amount.  Their  increase  is  owing  to  the  inijirovenunt  of 
the  lands  with  which  the  scliool  is  endowed,  and  the  advanc<  d 
j price  of  all  agricultural  produce,  while  the  endowments  of  several 
other  establishments  of  a similar  nature  being  fixed  in  money, 
i have,  through  its  depreciation,  l»ecome  insignifieant.  About  a 
I mile  to  the  north-west  of  this  village  is  a spring,  rcinarkahlc  for 
I its  ebbing  and  flowing  at  irregular  periods,  .sometimes  thrice,  or 

* oftener,  in  an  hour,  ami  rising  and  falling  about  half  a yanl 
each  influx  and  reflux.*  This  singular  spring  is  cho.e  to  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Ingleton,  Kirl»\  ix)n.%dalc, 

j and  Kendal,  at  the  bottom  of  Giggleswick  scar,  an  almost  ju  i- 

* pendicular  cliff  of  lime-stone  and  gravel,  apj»arentl\  1 '>0  1 •*  I 
■ high,  and  extending  above  three  miles  in  length.  'I  In  w.it<  r, 

which  issues  out  of  llie  rock  into  a stone  cistern,  is  limpid,  ctdd, 
and  wholesome,  and  has  no  peculiar  taste:  great  care  appeurk  to 
- be  taken  for  its  preservation. f 

* This  phenomenon  lias  never  been  accounted  fot  in  a ^alulsetory  rntf.  '•r. 
t When  the  writer  was  there  in  18H,  he  obicrvcd  i board  o»cr  x z •ell. 
with  an  inscription  offering,  in  the  name  of  the  tru»i-  c*  : i ihe  rnsJ.  • re- 
ward of  101.  for  tlie  conviction  of  any  person  who  »l;..uld  tbf,’*  d.fi  il- 
water,  or  deface  the  cistern. 
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At  the  distance  of  six  miles  north-east  from  Settle,  and  niRc 
miles  south-west  from  Kettlewell  is  the  village  of  Malham,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  declivity  of  an  extensive  range  of  rocky 
hills  near  the  source  of  the  river  Aire,  and  almost  in  the  centre 
of  Craven.  Here  Lord  Ribblesdale  has  a handsome  seat  in  a 
beautiful  and  picturesque  situation.  Near  this  is  Malham  cove, 
a fine  amphitheatre  of  perpendicular  lime-stone  rocks,  at  least  300 
feet  high  in  the  middle,  lying  in  regular  strata.  A small  brook 
issues  from  the  bottom  of  these  rocks,  but  in  seasons  of  heavy 
rains,  the  narrow  and  subterraneous  passage  is  not  able  to  give 
vent  to  the  waters,  and  there  then  pours  down  a stupendous  ea* 
taract.  Within  less  than  a mile  of  the  village  is  Malham  water, 
a lake  of  an  almost  circular  form,  about  a mile  in  diameter,  and 
remarkably  situated  on  a high  moor.  The  water  is  fine  and  clear, 
and  it  abounds  with  excellent  fish : here  have  sometimes  been 
taken  trout  of  eleven  pounds  weight,  and  perch  weighing  from 
five  to  six  pounds.  This  lake  was  given  by  William  de  Percy  * 
to  the  monks  of  Fountains^  abbey,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  the  historian  of  Craven  observes, 
that  the  inexhaustible  store  of  excellent  trout  and  perch,  with 
which  it  has  always  abounded,  must  at  one  season  of  the  year, 
have  converted  their  fasts  into  delicious  repasts. f 

About  ten  miles  and  three  quarters  north-west  from  Settle,  and 
in  the  great  road  from  that  town  to  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland, 
is  Ingleton,  a large  village,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wliicl),  to 
the  east  and  north-east,  are  many  objects  worthy,  the  attention  of 
all  admirers  of  romantic  scenery.  Among  these  are  Tliornton- 
scar,  Thornton-force,  Yordas^s  cave,  Wea,thercote  cave,  SiC. 
Thornton-scar  is  a tremendous  cliff,  partly  covered  with  wood, 
and  partly  exhibiting  the  bare  rock.  This  scar  is  about  300  feet 

in 

★ The  founder  of  Salfay  abbe;y,  of  the  Cistercian  order,  valued  at  l47i. 
per  annum.  The  site  was  granted  to  Sir  Arthur  D’Arcy,  knt.  the  manor  and 
demesnes  tiow  belong  to  tlie  Riglit  lion.  Lord  Grantham. 

1 For  tiie  statement  of  the  possessions  of  Fountains’  abbey  in  this  district, 
see  Wbitak,  Hist.  Craven,  p.  S84,  &c. 
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m height,  ami  runs  up  a considerable  way  into  tlic  ujountains.  Op. 
posite  to  this  runs  another  ridge,  parallel  to  it,  but  not  (piiu*  -ui 
perp<3udicular ; and  these  so  nearly  meet  at  the  bottom,  that  the 
frightful  chasm  scarcely  leaves  room  for  a small  torrent  to  escape 
over  a succession  of  cascades,  Thornton-force,  at  a sbml  di>- 
lance  from  hence,  is  a fine  cascade,  wliich  rushes  fnun  an  ap»-i- 
ture  in  a high  rock,  and  falls  at  once  near  thirty  yards.  At  tirsL 
it  falls  in  one  unbroken  slieet  of  four  yards  wide,  and  then  tuiu» 
hies  over  the  bulging  rocks  into  a deep  black  pool,  ruisimr  a 
spray  resembling  a thick  mist.  The  tops  and  the  sides  of  tbu 
rocks  above  this  cascade  are  beautifully  fringed  witli  iw  and  a- 
variety  of  shrubs,  and  the  whole  being  viewed  from  below,  pre- 
sents an  extremely  fine  picture. 

Yordas  cave  is  situated  under  a mountain  called  (in  g-roof. . 
The  entrance  is  through  a rude  arched  opening,  l*i  fe<  I by  *JO,  re- 
sembling the  gateway  of  an  ancient  castle.  'J'lie  wliolcext*  lU  of 
iliis  cavern  is  about  5G  yards  in  length,  13  yards  in  brendlli,  and 
16  ill  height.  Towards  the  left  are  several  recesses  called  Kor- 
das bed-chamber,  A'ordas  oven,  kc.  The  roof  and  tlie  walls  i \- 
hibit  a variety  of  petrifactions.* 

Weatliercote  cave  displays  a scenery  still  more  romaulie  and 
sublime.  The  top  of  this  cavern  is  nearl)  on  a hxl  uitb  the 
adjoining  lands,  and  the  margin  is  surrounded  with  tn«s  and 
shrubs,  which  have  an  excellent  cli’ect  in  guarding  and  t.i  naim  til- 
ing tlie  steep  and  rugged  precipices.  Tlie  cave  is  «d  a lo/<  n_ti 
form,  and  divided  into  two  by  a grotestjue  arch  of  Imu  rock  : 
tlie  length  from  north  to  south  is  aliout  60,  ami  I be  liri  adll]  aUmt 
30  yards.  At  the  soutli  end  is  an  entrance  down  into  a 
cave,  on  the  right  of  which  is  a snhlcn ancons  pa-ssau^-  into  tiie 
great  cave,  wlierc  the  astonished  visitant  m-cs,  issuing  liom  .i 
large  aperture  in  the  rock,  an  immense  cataract  tailing  alios-  vi 
yards  in  an  unbroken  sheet,  with  a noise  that  stuns  tb--  • :.  I ' t 
water  disappears  as  it  falls  among  the  rocks  and  pebM- s,  . nd  r.!  i- 


* The  writer  must  observe  tliat  tlii«  cave,  though  much  •[> 
bear  any  (comparikon  v»ilh  dial  at  C.*sv!cion,  iii  L’<  . 
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about  a mile  along  a subterraneous  passage.  The  whole  cave  is 
filled  with  the  spray  that  arises  from  the  cataract,  and  sometimes 
a small  vivid  rainbow  appears,  which  for  colour,  size,  and  situa- 
tion, is  scarcely  any  where  else  to  be  equalled. 

But  the  most  sublime  features  of  this  romantic  district  are  the 
mountains  of  Ingleborough,  Pennigant,  and  Wharnside.  The 
perpendicular  height  of  Ingleborough  is,  according  to  Mr.  Jef- 
freys, exactly  one  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  by  other 
measurements  and  calculations  it  is  much  less.*  The  base  of  this 
mountain  is  an  immense  mass  of  limestone ; but  towards  the  sum- 
mit the  rock  is  for  the  most  part  a sandy  grit.  The  eastern  and 
southern  sides  are  extremely  steep,  the  latter  bending  in  the  form 
of  a crescent,  with  a deep  morass  at  the  bottom.  On  this  side  a 
boggy  moor,  which  extends  in  front  more  tlian  the  whole  length 
of  Ingleborough,  and  above  half  a mile  in  breadtfi,  must  be  crossed 
in  approaching  the  moimtain  from  the  village  of  Autswick,  by 
the  way  Cromack  farm,  the  nearest  road  from  Settle.  The 
north  side  of  Ingleborough  is  less  steep  than  the  eastern  and 
southern  sides;  but  the  western  side  is  the  most  sloping,  and  the 
easiest  ascent  is  from  Ingleton.f  The  sides,  where  not  perpendi- 
cular, are  springy  : the  ground  indeed,  to  the  very  summit,  emits 
water  at  every  pore  ; for  this  moimtain  being  the  first  check  that 
the  western  clouds  meet  with  in  their  passage  from  Ireland,  is  al- 
most continually  enveloped  in  mists,  or  washed  with  rains,  which 

occasion 

* According  to  Mr.  Houseman’s  tables,  the  perpendicular  height,  as  mea- 
sured by  Waddington,  is  nnlj*  iS29  yards,  or  three  quarters  of  a mile,  and 
nine  yards.  Descrip.  Cumberland,  published  at  Carlisle,  1800.  Mr.  Ewart, 
a skilful  inatheraaiician  of  Lancaster,  found  the  height  of  Ingleborough  to  be, 
by  barometrical  measurement,  ‘2375  feet,  by  trigonometrical  measurement, 
23801  feet. 

t The  writer  thinks  it  not  amiss  to  mention  this  circumstance,  and  would  ad- 
vise every  tourist  that  visits  Ingleborough,  or  the  other  mountains  of  this  dis- 
trict, to  provide  himself  with  a guide  ; for  want  of  this  precaution  he  found 
himself  bewildered  amidst  the  rocks  and  morasses,  and  found  the  approach 
to  Ingleborough  on  the  southern  side,  from  the  village  of  Autswick,  very  la- 
borious, chiefly  through  ignorance  of  the  road.  9 
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occasion  an  extraordinary  degree  of  humidity.  From  tliis  cauw*, 
however,  the  soil  is  covered  with  verdure,  and  flocks  of  she<  |> 
graze  on  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountain*  The  top  of  lu- 
gleborough  is  level  and  horizontal,  extending  in  nearly  an  east- 
terly  and  westerly  direction,  about  half  a mile  in  length,  but  of 
a much  less  breadth.  Here  was  formerly  placed  a beacon  for 
giving  the  alarm  to  the  country  in  case  of  sudden  danger,  parti- 
cularly during  the  incursions  of  the  Scots.  From  this  stupendous 
elevation  the  prospects  are  romantic,  sublime,  and  extensive.  To 
the  east,  the  picturesque  country  of  Craven  presents  a confused 
assemblage  of  hills,  gradually  diminishing  in  height,  till  they  ^a- 
nish  in  the  horizon.  Pennigant,  at  the  distance  of  four  mile.s, 
appears  to  be  almost  within  a leap.  Towards  the  south,  llm 
rocks  near  Settle  and  Pendle  hill,  towering  aloft,  seem  close  at 
hand.  The  northern  and  north-western  prospect  exhibits  a mass 
of  mountains;  Wharnside  is  within  the  distance  of  six  miles; 
Snowden,  Cross-fell,  See.  are  clearly  visible.  Tov.ards  the  w(-t, 
the  flat  country  of  Lancashire  lies  as  in  a map,  and  the  prospect 
extends  far  into  the  Irish  sea,  the  nearest  shores  of  wliich  arc 
about  24  miles  from  Ingleborough.t  This  mountain  is  said  to  be^ 
the  first  land  that  sailors  descry  in  the  voyage  fn.in  Dublin  to 
Lancaster,  About  the  base  are  many  deep  holes  or  pits,  <ull  d 
swallows. 

VoL.  XVI.  3B  Penumant 

* The  suramit  has  a very  thin  soil,  and  produces  but  liiilc  gr:i 

tThe  writer  of  this  volume  was  niucli  dliappoiuicd  on  hit  a>ccni  to  ' 
top  of  Ingleborough.  The  day,  8th  July  1811,  was  fine  and  cK.ir  h 
but  the  mountain  , was  from  time  to  lime  covered  «itli  cloudy  « . b ■ i 
poured  over  the  top  like  the  smoke  of  furnaces.  file  ascend. ho. 
all  appeared  clear,  and  he  seemed  to  have  met  with  a favour^Me  rr -n.r-* 
but  when  he  reached  the  summit,  a cloud  was  approaching  ifoa.  il.c 
which  precluded  his  view  of  the  Irish  sea:  In  the  sp.ace  <d  j 

not  only  the  distant  mountains,  but  even  Wharnside  and  1 tn  ^ P 

peared;  Ingleborough  was  inveioped  in  a tremendous  storm  of 
hazy  rain,  accompanied  with  a surprising  degree  of  cold,  .ud 
most  equal  to  that  of  night;  the  weather,  in  the  nenn  whri 
idteraiiou  helow,  but  continued,  all  the  day,  "arm  p- . • ■ ■ • ■ • 
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Peimigant,  about  seven  miles  north  from  Settle,  and  four  mile.^ 
south-east  from  Ingleborough,  is  a steep  and  towering  mountain, 
of  which  the  perpendicular  height,  according  to  Mr.  Jeffrey's 
measurement,  is  1740  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.*  At  its 
base  are  twm  frightful  orifices,  called  Hulpit  and  Huntpit  holes : 
the  former  looks  like  the  ruins  of  a large  castle,  with  the  roof 
fallen  in  and  the  walls  standing  ; the  latter  resembles  a deep  fun- 
nel. Through  each  of  these  runs  a subterraneous  broOk,  passing 
under  ground  for  about  a mile,  and  then  emerging,  one  at  Dow- 
gill-scar,  and  the  other  at  Bransil  bead. 

Wharnside,  the  highest  mountain  in  either  England  or  Wales, 
is  situated  about  six  miles  to  the  northward  of  Ingleborough,  in 
the  midst  of  a vast  amphitheatre  of  hills.  Its  perpendicular 
height  is,  according  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  5340  feet,  or  one  mile  and. 
20  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.f  Near  the  summit  are  se- 
veral pools  or  small  lakes  here  called  tarns,  two  of  which  are  at 
least  180  yards  in  lengthy  and  but  little  less  in  breadth.  The 
prospects  from  the  top  of  this  mountain  are  very  extensive,  and 
towards  the  east  remarkably  fine,  commanding  the  whole  of  the 
beautiful  vale  of  Wensley  dale  and  its  neighbouring  scenery  ; but, 
^ike  those  of  Ingleborough,  tliey  are  often  obscured  by  the  mists 
and  clouds  wliich  so  frequently  envelope  these  elevated  regions.  J 

DENT 

Tlie  prospect  from  the  top  of  Pennigaut  is  considerably  impeded  by  the 
mountains  of  Ingleborough  and  Wharnside.  The  best  views  are  to  the  east. 
The  height  of  Pennigaut,  according  to  Mr. Houseman’s  tables,  is  3930  feet,  or 
1310  yards,  butty  Mr.  Jeffrey’s  measurement  1740  yards. 

t The  perpendicular  height  of  Wharnside,  according  to  Mr.  House- 
man’s  tables,  is  only  4050  feet.  Piu  the  height  of  mountains  is  generally 
given  in  a very  incorrect  manner.  The  measuring  of  their  altitude,  whether 
by  the  barometer,  or  by  a trigonometrical  process,  is  attended  with  great 
difficulty,  and  the  latter  requires  a gre^t  deal  of  time,  labour,  and  care,  so 
that  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  tlie  discordant  accounts  w hich  we  meet  with. 
But  to  judge  by  the  ascent,  neither  Ingleborough  nor  Wharnside  appears  to 
be  a mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Three  quarters  of  a mile  seem  rather 
to  be  their  full  perpendicular  height. 

i During  the  time  that  the  writer  was  making  his  tour  in  Craven,  scarcely 
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Is  a small  market  town  in  the  waperiUike  of  Ewcross,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-one  miles  norlli-west  from  Settle,  eiglit  miles 
nearly  north  from  Kirby-Lonsdale,  in  Westmoreland,  and  about 
miles  north-west  from  the  mountain  of  WhurnBide.  It  contains 
about  1800  inhabitants.  The  market  is  on  Friday  : the  fairs  are 
on  the  first  Friday  after  the  13th  of  February,  ami  (;very  fortnight 
afterwards  till  old  May-day,  for  horned  cattle.  This  town  is  si- 
tuated near  the  extremity  of  Craven,  and  almost  on  the  edge  of 
Westmoreland,  in  a sequestered  and  beautiful  vale,  to  which  it  com- 
municates the  name  of  Dent  Dale.  This  dale,  which  is  about  tcu 
miles  in  length,  and  from  one  mile  to  tw  o and  a half  in  breadth,  is 
entirely  surrounded  with  high  mountains,  and  of  dillicult  access  to 
carnages,  having  few  openings  where  they  can  enter  with  safety. 
In  this  secluded  spot,  landed  property  is  greatly  divided:  the 
estates  are  very  small,  and  tor  the  most  part  occupied  by  tin- 
owners.  Scarcely  any  farms  here  are  above  sixty,  or  at  the 
most,  seventy  pounds  rent  per  annum,  and  most  of  them  of  a 
much  less  size.  Almost  all  the  land  is  in  grass  : very  few  cattle, 
however,  are  fed  in  this  district,  but  a great  number  of  cows  are 
kept,  and  large  quantities  of  butter  and  clieese  are  produced 
Both  in  the  town  of  Dent,  and  in  the  Mcinily,  a considerable 
quantity  of  stockings  are  knitted  lor  the  Kendal  market.  I lie 
whole  dale  is  inclosed,  and  when  viewed  from  the  mountamous 
heights  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  presents,  as  .Mr.  Brown  \rr> 
justly  observe.s,  the  picture  of  a terrestrial  paradise.  This  ?»t- 

'2  J3  o eluded 

a day  passed  iu  which  lie  had  not  the  mountains  of  Inglcho'vu<;b  and  \Vh»r:.- 
side  m view  ; but  their  summits  hardly  ever  appeared  u>  be  iree  fron. 
and  clouds  more  than  two  or  inrce  hours  togctl  er.  It  l.owtvrr 

ierved,  that  Wharnsido  being  more  surrounded  with  I;,!.'.,  thc^.c-»f-^  - 

summit  are  not  equal  to  those  seen  from  liiglcbon>-^h. 

■»  Aaricul!.  Sur.  West  Riding,  .\ppen.  p 
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eluded  and  delightful  spot,  indeed,  excites  in  the  mind  of  the 
tourist  an  idea  of  the  happy  valley  of  the  Abyssinian  prince  Ras- 
selas, 

SEDBERG, 

About  five  miles  nearly  north  from  Dent,  and  ten  miles  nearly 
south-east  from  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland.  This  town  has  near- 
ly the  same  number  of  inhabitants  as  Dent,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles  in  situation,  being  seated  in  a secluded  and  fertile  vale, 
among  rugged  mountains.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  but  it 
is  almost  disused.  Here  are,  however,  two  fairs,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  and  29th  of  October,  for  horned  cattle,  &c. 

Passing  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  side  of  the  river 
Aire,  the  first  place  in  the  western  part  of  the  riding  that  is 
ranked  among  market-towns  is  Gisburn,  in  the  west  division  of 
the  wapentake  and  liberty  of  StainclifFe,  eleven  miles  and  a half 
nearly  west  from  Skipton,  and  twelve  miles  nearly  south  from 
Settle.  This  town  is  situated  in  a fertile  plain,  near  the  east 
bank  of  the  Ribble,  and  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Lancashire. 
But  although  Gisburn  is  commonly  regarded  as  a market-town,  it 
is  inferior  to  several  villages  in  size  and  population,  not  contain- 
ing above  500  inhabitants,  and  its  market  is  almost  wholly  dis- 
used. Here  are,  however,  many  fairs,  viz.  on  Easter-Monday, 
on  the  Monday  fortnight,  and  Monday  month  after  Easter;  on  the 
Saturday  following,  for  horned  cattle;  on  Monday,  the  fifth 
week  after  Easter,  for  pedlary  ware,  &c.  Sept.  28th  for  calves, 
and  every  other  Monday  for  fat  cattle, 

KEIGHLEY, 

A considerable  market  town  in  the  east  division  of  the  wapen- 
take of  Staincliffe,  liberty  of  Clifford's  fee,  at  tiie  distance  of 

four 
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tour  miles  nearly  west  from  Bingley,  ten  miles  soulli-east  from 
Skipton,  and  ten  miles  north-west  from  Bradford,  is  situated  iu 
a deep  valley,  within  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  tin 
south-west  bank  of  the  river  Aire,  over  which  tlurc  is  a 
stone  bridge.  Here  is  a good  market  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs 
on  the  8th  of  May,  for  horned  cattle  and  horses,  on  the  Dtli  and 
lOth  of  the  same  month  for  pedlary  ware;  on  the  7th  of  NoNem- 
ber  for  horned  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  on  the  8th  and  t»tl» 
for  pedlary  ware.  The  town  is  indifferently  built  almost  Mholl\ 
of  stone,  and  contains  at  least  6000  inhabitants,  a cousidt  rablc 
portion  of  w^hom  derive  their  support  from  the  cotton,  linen,  ami 
worsted  manufactures,  which  are  carried  on  here  witli  great  spirit 
and  industry ; the  latter,  especially,  employs  a great  niimbrr  ol 
hands.  Large  quantities  of  worsted  goods  manufaetiirt-<l  in  tin 
town,  and  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  sohl  at  Bradfonl  ami 
Halifax  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  purcbasei-s  are  chiefly  im  r- 
chants  from  Leeds,  who  export  theni  afterwards  to  dithr»  nt  purl 
• of  the  world.  Keighley  may  indeed  be  considered  as  the  wivtirif 
extremity  of  the  manufacturing  district  in  Yorksbirf . the  manu- 
factures carried  on  at  Skipton,  Settle,  i»;r.  In  ini:  im  onsidt  rabl- 
when  compared  w'itli  those  of  this  town,  llalilax.  Huddir'-fnlJ 
Dewsbury,  Wakefield,  Bradford,  and  Lfieds. 

The  church  is  spacious  and  handsome,  liaving  undereom  i 
1770,  a thorough  repair.  In  it  arc  two  remarkahU  grave -'■t<»in  ' 
on  each  of  which  is  a cross;  and  on  one  ot  tiiem  is  a >word  w i 
two  escutcheons,  and  the  inscription  Gilbertiis  K*  ghb  y de  ni 
lay,  et  Margaria  uxor,  1023.^^  'I'liis  date . if  th(  ( \jdi*r*  b.  ' 
not  been  defaced  by  time  or  accident,  and  resforMl  1*n  <un.  f .ti» 
less  hand,  refers  to  the  reign  of  f 'annU*  tbe  (ir*  -t . and  f« 'a  r 
our  churches  can  boast  a sepulchral  rnonum*  nf  of  -urb  anlnj  nt' 

This  town  affords  few  materials  for  history.  P app.  ar>,  bo* 
ever,  that  in  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  ot  (’harbs  1.  it  was  o. 
cupied  by  the  troops  of  the  parliament,  for  in  the  monlb  of  it 
binary  1645,  a party  of  royalists,  consistini:  of  150  . und.. 

the  command  of  Captain  Hughes,  march#-l  tr.m.  ^klp«on  nm* 

3 B 3 
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coming  suddenly  on  the  enemy^s  quarters  at  Keighley,  surprised 
the  guards,  forced  a way  into  the  town,  and  took  about  one  hun- 
dred prisoners,  with  a number  of  horses,  and  other  booty.  Their 
triumph,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  for  General  Lambert 
happening  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  hearing  of  the  trans^ 
action,  came  with  great  speed,  attacked  the  royalists,  recovered 
the  prisoners  and  most  of  the  plunder,  killed  fifteen  of  the  ene- 
my, took  Captain  Huglies  and  about  thirty  other  prisoners,  and 
pursued  the  rest  to  the  gates  of  Skipton  castle. 

HALIFAX, 

In  the  Morley  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Agbrigg  and  Mor^ 
ley,  liberty  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  is  eight  miles  south-west 
from  Bradford,  and  twelve  miles  nearly  south  from  Keighley, 
It  is  situated  on  the  western  declivity  of  a gently  rising  eminence, 
but  being  surrounded  with  hills  of  a very  great  height,  it  seems, 
on  approaching  it,  to  stand  in  a deep  valley.  The  town  is  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  but  the 
breadth  is  narrow  and  extremely  irregular : it  is  in  general  well 
built,  partly  of  stone,  partly  of  brick.  ^ The  use  of  the  latter 
material  has  been  brought  into  fashion  only  since  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century ; and  Mr.  Watson  says,  that  it 
was  introduced  because  the  nice  dressing  of  stone  is  attended 
with  great  expense,  f But  as  stone  is  extremely  plentiful  in 
the  environs  of  Halifax,  and  several  quarries  within  a short 
distance  of  the  town  produce  an  excellent  sort  for  building, 

it 

* On  approaching  Halifajf,  on  every  side,  the  town  and  its  environs  dis- 
play a picturesque  and  somewhat  singular  appearance.  The  mixture  of  brick 
and  stone  buildings  in  the  town  forms  a variegated  picture/and  the  great  num- 
ber of  small  inclosures,  surrounded  with  stone  wallsj  in  the  vallies  and  on  the 
declivities  of  the'  hills,  resembles  an  assemblage  of  gardens,  but  the  land-- 
scape  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  hedges  and  wood. 

t Hist.  Halifax,  p*  10. 
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it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how  kick  can  he  tlie  cheaper  mai.  rial. 
It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  S(‘ltle,  Skipton,  Kti^hle\, 
Bradford,  See.  as  well  as  the  gentlemen  througliout  this  videdis- 
trict,  make  a different  calculation.  'I’licsc  towns  arc  almost  cn- 
• tirely  built  of  stone,  and  in  tlie  villages  scarcely  any  brick  is 

j sceJi,  eitlier  in  the  most  elegant  mansions,  or  tlie  meanest  cot- 
tages. Whatever  may  be  tlieir  reason,  however,  the  people  of 

! Halifax,  though  living  in  a land  of  stone,  seem  to  have  a strouj^ 

predilection  for  brick. 

Halifax  has  a good  market  on  Saturday,*  where  beside  pro\i- 
! sions,  tScc.  considerable  quantities  of  woollen  cloths  of  different 
sorts  are  sold.  Here  are' only  two  fairs,  viz.  June  Itli,  and 
the  first  Saturday  in  November,  for  horses,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  Tlie  population  amounts  to  tt077,  » xhibitinsr' 
an  astonishing  increase  since  the  establishment  of  tin?  manufac- 
tures. About  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  Halifax  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  only  thirteen  houses,  but,  in  the  year  lofiii, 
the  number  was  increased  to  520  ;f  and  since  that  time  it  is  con- 
siderably more  than  trebled. 

It  is  well  known,  that  before  the  art  of  manufacturing  cloth 
was  introduced  into  England,  tlie  staple  trade  of  the  nation  wa^ 
the  exportation  of  wool  into  foreign  countries,  especially  to  I lan- 
ders. This  defect  in  the  system  ot  English  commerce  attracted 
the  attention  of  King  Edward  111.  who  invited  (’loth- workers 
from  foreign  parts,  assigned  them  pr»)per  places  for  their  resi- 
dence, of  which  'York  was  one  ot  the  principal,  and  grantid 
them  very  considerable  privileg’es.  Tlie  exportation  of  wool  wu^ 
also  prohibited;  hut  as  the  cloth  manufacture  was  not  Hufficunth 
established  to  work  up  the  great  quantities  of  wool  produced  in 
the  kingdom,  it  was  necessary  that  the  raw  material  should  con- 
tinue to  be  an  article  of  foreign  trade.  But  in  ordi.r  to  support 
and  encourage  the  home  manufacture,  a tax  of  fift)  shillinB^  p«  r 
3 B 4 V 


* The  market  is  field  by  prescription,  ^hich  ibroush  1 
equivalent  to  a charter. 

4 Gibson’s  No'.es  on  Catnd.  fob  7‘Jd.  ation  » Hut.  ot  ^ 
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pack  was  imposed.  Notwithstanding  these  restrictions,  so  much 
wool  still  continued  to  he  exported  that  the  customs  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  250,0001.  per  annum.  By  degrees,  however,  the  art 
of  cloth-making  became  more  generally  known  and  practised,  and 
the  extension  of  the  manufactures  diminished  the  export  of  wool 
more  effectually  than  could  have  been  done  by  prohibitions  or  im- 
posts. The  cloth  manufacture  could  no  longer  be  confined  to 
the  places  first  assigned  to  its  conductors,  but  extended  itself  to 
such  situations  as  seemed  most  favourable  for  carrying  it  on  with 
success.  Among  these,  the  parish  of  Halifax  was  not  one  of  the 
least  inviting,  as  it  produces  abundance  of  coal,  and  whatever 
deficiency  there  may  be  in  any  thing  necessary  to  the  manufac- 
turing system,  is  supplied  by  the  circumjacent  country.  But  at 
what  time,  or  from  what  place,  the  cloth  manufacture  was  brought 
to  Halifax  is  uncertain.  There  are  some  notices  of  cloth  being 
wrought  here  as  early  as  the  second  year  of  Henry  V.  A.  D. 
1414,  but  the  population  of  the  place  was  too  small  to  admit  of 
any  thing  that  could  deserve  the  name  of  a manufactory.*  Mr. 
Wright  affirms,  that  the  trade  was  established  here  between  the 
years  1443  and  1540  and  although  he  gives  no  authority  for 
his  assertion  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  its  probability,  as  the 
number  of  houses  increased  from  13  to  520  during  that  period,  a 
circumstance  which  could  not  have  taken  place  without  some  ex- 
traordinary impulse.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  some  great  capitalists  to  monopolize  the 
stock  of  wool,  and  the  act  which  was  passed  on  the  occasion  exhi- 
bits the  state  of  the  parish  and  its  trade  at  that  time.  It  recites. 

That  the  parish  of  Halifax  being  planted  in  the  great  waste 
and  moors,  where  the  ground  is  not  apt  to  bring  forth  any  corn 
or  good  grass,  but  in  rare  places,  and  by  exceeding  and  great  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants ; and  the  same  inhabitants  altogether 
do  live  by  cloth-making ; and  the  greatest  part  of  them  neither 
getteth  corn,  nor  is  able  to  keepe  a horse  to  carry  wools,  nor  yet 
to  buy  much  wool  at  once,  but  hath  ever  used  only  to  repair  to 

the 

* Watson’s  Hist.  Halifax,  p.66.  t Wright’s  Hist,  Halifax,  p.  7. 
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the  lowne  of  Halifax,  &c,  and  there  to  buy  upon  the  wool  driver, 
some  a stone,  some  two,  and  some  three  or  foure,  accordinjf  lo 
their  ability,  and  to  carry  the  same  to  their  houses,  sumo  three, 
or  foure,  five  and  six  miles  off,  upon  their  lieuds  and  liackes,  uud 
so  to  make  and  convert  the  same  either  into  yarnc  or  cloth,  and 
to  sell  the  same,  and  so  to  buy  more  wool  of  the  wool-driver,  by 
means  of  which  industry,  tlie  buren  grounds  in  those  parts  U* 
now  much  inhabited,  and*  above  500  housljolds  tliere  newly  in- 
creased within  these  forty  years  past,  which  now  are  like  lo  be 
undone  and  driven  to  beggary  by  reason  of  the  late  eslatute, 
6 Edward  VI.  that  taketh  away  the  w'ool  drivers,  so  tiiat  they 
cannot  now  have  their  wool  by  such  small  portions  as  they  were 
wont  to  have,  and  that  also  they  are  not  able  to  keepe  any  horses 
whereupon  to  ride,  or  fetch  their  wool  further  from  them  iu  otiicr 
places,  unlesse  some  remedy  may  be  provided.  It  is  tiureforc 
enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawfull  to  any  person  or  persons  inhabit- 
ing within  the  parish  of  Halifax,  to  buy  any  wool  or  wools  at 
such  time  as  the  clothiers  may  l>uy  the  same  otherwise  than  by 
engrossing  and  forestalling,  so  that  tlie  persons  so  buying  the 
same,  doe  carry,  or  cause  to  be  carried,  the  said  wooIi»,  so  bought 
by  them,  to  the  towne  of  Halifax,  and  tliere  to  sell  the  same  to 
such  poore  folkes  of  that,  and  other  parislic.s  adjoining,  as  hliall 
worke  the  same  into  cloth  or  varne,  to  their  knowledge,  and  not 
to  the  rich  and  wealthy  clothier,  nor  to  any  other  to  11  ag.un. 
Offenders  against  this  act  to  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  wool 


so  sold.'"  Camden,  who  visited  these  parts  about  the  year  lo/4 
thus  describes  Halifax  and  its  vicinity:  “ It  is  lemaikaMc  f ' 
tlie  unusual  extent  of  the  parish,  which  has  umler  it  eh  w n rl,.- 
pels,  two  whereof  are  parochial,  an»l  about  imn  m 

So  that  the  parishioners  are  wont  to  say,  ti.ey  can  reckon  mor- 
men  in  their  parish  than  any  kind  of  animal  what*  » r , wh.  t«-i- 
in  the  most  populous  and  fruitful  places  of  t.iulaud,  <1 
one  shall  find  thousands  of  sheep,  hut  so  few  men  in  pr-pori...* 
that  one  would  think  they  had  given  place  to  • p a. 
were  devoured  bv  them  fnit  oi  all  otf:* - . t.i,. 
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mirable  in  this  town  as  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants^  whoj, 
notwithstanding  an  unprofitable,  barren  soil,  not  fit  to  live  in, 
have  so  flourished  by  the  cloth  trade,  which  within  these  seventy 
years  they  first  fell  tOy  that  they  are  both  very  rich,  and  have 
gained  a reputation  for  it  above  their  neighbours,  wdiich  confirms 
the  truth  of  that  old  observation,  that  a barren  countiy'is  a great 
whet  to  the  industry  of  the  natives,  by  which  alone  we  find  No- 
rinberg  in  Germany,  Venice  and  Genoa  in  Italy,  ajid  lastly,  Li- 
moges in  France,  have  ever  been  flourishing  cities.^^*  The  po- 
pulation has  since  that  time  rapidly  increased  : in  the  year  1764, 
the>parish  was  found  to  contain  8,244  families,  which,  on  the 
calculation  of  five  persons  to  a family,  will  amount  to  41,220  in- 
habitants.f  During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  the  number  has  rapidly  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  trade,  which  has  extended  itself 
into  the  most  remote  and  sequestered  parts  of  tJie  parish,  and 
planted  new  colonies  in  places  formerly  uninhabited  and  regarded 
almost  uninhabitable.! 

“ The  echoing  hills  repeat 

The  stroke  of  axe  and  hammer  ; scaffolds  rise 

And  growing  edifices  ; heaps  of  stone 

Beneath  the  chissel,  beauteous  shapes  assume 

Of  frieze  and  column.  Some  witli  even  Ime 

New  streets  are  marking  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  " 

And  sacred  domes  of  worship.” 

Dyer’s  Fleece. 

Tlie  following  statement  exhibits  the  population  of  the  parish 
of  Halifax,  according  to  the  returns  in  the  year  1811. 

POPULATION 

* Carad.  Gibson’s  edit.  fol.  709. 

f The  Calder  navigation  passes  quite  through  the  parish  of  Halifax,  and 
within  less  than  two  miles  of  the  town.  It  joins  the  Rocltedale  and  Man- 
chester canal  near  Sowerby  bridge,  and  thus  opens  to  this  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, a communication  by  water,  both  with  the  eastern  and  western  coasts. 

f From  the  vast  extent  of  the  parish  of  Halifax,  it  is  evident,  that  lor  a 
long  time  after  the  conquest  it  has  been  only  a desert. 
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T*OPULATION  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  llAl.i FAX.* 


Townships. 

Males. 

fcmulcs. 

Total 

Halifax  

....5008.... 

Skircoat 

....1475.... 

,..2823 

Soutliouram  

....1838..., 

...3615 

Rastrick 

....1208... 

...2442 

Fixby 

....  173... 

...  .336 

Elland  cuniGreetland 

....2033... 

...3963 

Stainland 

....1061... 

...2077 

Norland  

....  690... 

...1316 

, Barkisland 

,....1042... 

...207U 

Rish  worth 

579... 

...121] 

Soy  land 

1190.. 

....1.VJ9... 

Sowerby 

2520.. 

....2657... 

Warley 

2017... 

...3953 

Midgley 

,....1029... 

...2107 

‘Wadsworth 

1782... 

...3473 

ijHeptonstal  - 

lt)9l. 

1956... 

...364- 

Erringdon 

769. 

S17... 

...1586 

Sfmisfield  

2597.. 

2850... 

...5447 

T.oncrfipW! 

720. 

795... 

...1515 

\Tpnflpn 

2270. 

2482... 

...4752 

rvrl  li  r\\tr  rn  Vt‘^ 

2593. 

2713... 

...5300 

mip]f  

751., 

802... 

Hipperholm  cum  Brighouse.... 
Jncrease  in  tbe  last  ten  years.. 

1637. 

1700.., 

, . . ..jjj  1 

73'  15 
..03434 

..lOi  - I 

Unfortunately,  the  long  continuance  of  war  to  a 

check  to  that  enterprising  spirit,  and  active  iiuluvtry.  vlnrh  h.»^ 
Jbeen  the  cause  of  so  great  an  increase  of  wealth  and  popubt.on. 


• It  is  to  be  observed,  that  ot’  the  twpiuy-slx  villa£r»**  on!  ban> 
prised  within  the  parish  of  Halifax,  Linlt-y  il  •»'<  nainr.i  in  r I 

but  as  it  is  within  tlie  township  of  S:-.unln:ul,  wc  luay  >uppo»*-  .*  me  t 

in  the  return  from  that  village. 
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The  town  of  Halifax  cannot  boast  of  great  antiquity  t its  name  i 
is  not  found  in  Domesday  book^  nor  is  its  name  mentioned  in  any 
ancient  record,  before  a grant  of  its  church  was  made  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  Earl  Warren,  to  the  priory  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex.* 

The  time  of  this  grant  is  not  ascertained ; but  from  presumptive 
evidence  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  town  is  also  uncertain  i 
for  the  etymology  given  by  Camden  appears  to  be  imaginary ; and 
the  traditional  legend  on  which  it  is  founded  little  worthy  of  ere-  j 
dit.f  The  conjecture  that  here  was  originally  a hermitage  de- 
dicated to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  where  it  was  pretended  that 
the  face  of  this  saint  was  kept,  and  that  from  thence  it  derived 
its  name  of  Halifax,  or  Holyface,  though  sufficiently  vague,  car- 
ries with  it  a somewhat  greater  appearance  of  probability.!  At 
least,  it  is  supported  by  this  circumstance,  that  the  present  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist;  and  the  English  word  face, 
was  expressed  by  fax,  in  the  Anglo  Saxon,  which,  with  a mix- 
ture of  Danish,  was  undoubtedly  for  a considerable  time  after  the 
conquest,  the  popular  language  of  Yorkshire.  If  indeed  this 
was  formerly  a hermitage,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a more 
proper  place  could  not  have  been  chosen  for  that  purpose.  The 
traveller  who,  from  the  adjacent  heights,  looks  down  on  the  si- 
tuation of  Halifax,  and  by  the  aid  of  imagination  takes  a retro- 
spective view  of  times  long  since  past,  will  readily  form  in  his 
mind  the  idea  of  a deep  and  lonesome  valley,  where  almost  im- 
penetrable woods,  and  rugged  sterility,  forbad  the  herdsman  to 
enter  with  his  flocks,  and  will  contemplate  with  equal  delight  and 
astonishment  the  effects  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  which 
have  so  wonderfully  changed  the  scene,  and  overspread  the  dreary 
desert  with  wealth  and  population. 

This  ■ 


* Monast.  1 . p.  616. 

t Caind.  fol.  708.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  there  never  was  any 
iiionasteiy,  or  religious  house,  in  the  whole  parish  of  Halifax.  Watson’s 
Halildx,  p.'3i9. 
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' This  town  being  situated  in  a rugged  and  mounlainons  coiinln  , 
and  out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  iiostile  armies,  docs  not  appear 
from  any  records  to  have  sulfered  much  from  the  calamillis  of 
war.  In  the  civil  wars  in  tlie  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  uas  j;urrifcoii. 
ed  by  the  parliamentarians,  and  seems  to  have  been  strongly  at- 
tached to  their  cause.  Clarendon,  speaking  of  the  strength  vshirh 
the  parliament  had  in  the  north,  says, Leeds,  Halifax,  and  Hrad- 
ford,  three  very  populous  and  rich  towns,  which  depending  wlndly 
upon  clothiers,  too  much  maligned  the  gentry,  were  wholly  at 
their  disposal.^'*  The  same  historian  also  relates,  that  when 
Lord  Fairfax  was  obliged  to  quit  Selby,  Cawood,  and  radcaster, 
he  retreated  to  Pontefract  and  Halifax.f  It  seems  that  soim  ob- 
stinate action  took  place  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  the  top  of 
Halifax  bank  adjoining  the  road  to  Wakefield,  obLiincd  the  name 
of  Bloody-field,  which  it  retains  to  this  day.  There  arc  also  m 
different  parts  of  the  parish  some  vestiges  of  intrenchmcrits,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  thrown  up  in  those  unhappy  times,  together 
with  some  traditionary  accounts  of  skirmislies  between  the  ro>- 
alists  and  the  pai'liamentarians,  but  as  tiiere  are  no  written  me- 
morials of  these  military  transactions,  it  may  be  presumed  they 
were  not  of  any  decisive  importance.  It  seems  that  (,'harles  II. 
passed  through  this  neighbourhood,  alter  liis  fatal  defeat  at  Wor- 
cester; for  Colonel  Birch  transmitted  tliis  intelligence  to  tin  par- 
liament, in  a letter  dated  at  Newcastle,  ScpteiniKr  iKh,  l(»ol. 

think  the  Scots  king  came  this  day,  with  Lieut,  (ien.  IxsUv, 
and  Lieut.  Gen.  Middleton,  who  were  taken  on  Blackstone  Ldgo , 
in  the  moors  between  Rochdale  and  Halifax,  and  we  hditoe  that 
■ be  escaped  towards  Yorkshire  in  some  disguise.”!  Afl*  r iht  ci- 
vil wars  were  ended,  Halifax  wa.s  represented  in  parliaim  nt,  Ih.iI, 
in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  and  under  the  piol.  cluratr.^ 
The  church  stands  near  the  ea>t  end  of  the  town.  th.  dioir  di- 
rectly fronting  the  entrance  from  ^^  akefield.  H is  i ’t*"c 

• Claren.  Hist.  2.  par.  1.  p.  in.  ♦ lb  ;•  »4.. 

Parliamentary  Hist.  Eng.  S.  p-  37.  ap  W.Uson  s U : 

§ W'atsou’s  Hist.  H-  1 p.  ‘21  < 
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structure,  64  yards  in  length,  and  above  20  in  breadth  within 
walls;  The  era  of  its  erection  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  there  was  no  church  here  at  the  time  of  the  Conqueror^* 
Survey  ; for  the  Domesday  book  informs  us  that  in  the  manor  of 
Wakefield,  of  which  Halifax  was  a part,  there  were  only  two 
churches,  and  it  is  clear  that  these  were  at  Wakefield,  and  San- 
dal. This  church  is  therefore  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Earl  of  Warren  and  Surry  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.*  But  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  re-edified  at  different  periods,  as  part  of  the 
north  side  seems  older  and  worse  built  than  tlie  rest ; and  the 
nave  of  the  old  church,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  remains,  is 
only  66  feet  in  length.  The  chancel  seems  to  have  been  an  addi- 
tion to  the  original  fabric.  The  steeple  is  also  a comparatively 
recent  structure,  having  been  begun  in  the  year  1450,  and  finished 
in  1470,  chiefly  by  the  munificence  of  the  families  of  Lacy  and 
Saville.f  This  tower  is  well  proportioned,  and  is  said  to  be  117 
feet  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  pinnaclesw 

Within  the  church  are  two  cliapels,  one  on  the  north  side,  tlie 
other  on  the  south:  tlie  former  of  these  called  Rokeby^s  chapel, 
w^hich  is  eleven  yards  and  a quarter  in  length,  and  five  yards  and 
a quarter  in  breadth,  was  erected  in  consequence  of  the  will  of 
Dr.  William  Rokeby,  vicar  of  Halifax,  and  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  who  died  Nov.  29th  1521,  and  ordered  that  his  bowels 
and  heart  should  be  buried  in  the  choir  of  this  church,  and  his 
body  in  the  new  chapel  at  Sandal.  By  this  testament  he  also 
ordered  this  chapel  to  be  erected  and  used  as  a chantry.  The 
chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  is  somewhat  above  sixteen 
yards  and  a half  in  lengtli,  and  about  five  yards  and  a quarter 
broad.  All  that  is  known  of  it  is  from  an  inscription  which  says, 
that  Robert  Holdsworth,  LI..D.  the  twelfth  vicar,  built  it  in  the 
year  1554  at  his  own  proper  expense. 

The  parish  or  vicarage  of  Halifax,  is  said  to  be  larger  than  the 
whole  county  of  Rutland.  In  its  extent  is  not  less  than  seventeen 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  eleven  miles  on  an  average  from 

north 

See  Watson’s  Hist.  Halifax,  p.  331,  t Wright’s  Hist.  Halifax,  p.31. 
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north  to  south ; and  it  contains  twenty-six  townships  and  hum. 
lets,  viz.  Barkisland,  Brighouse,  Elland.  Errinirdeii,  Fixby,  (/r.-ot- 
land,  Halifax,  llcptonstall,  Hij)peiholme,  Lan^ticld,  I.inl.-y, 
Midgley,  Northouram,  Norland,  Ovemlen,  Kastri<k,  Kishworlh. 
Stainland,  Stansfield,  Shelf,  Skircoat,  Sowerhy,  Soyliuid,  S.inth- 
ouram,  Wariey,and  Wadsworth.  Besides  the  vicarage  rhurcli  of 
Halifax,  there  are  in  the  parish  twelve  chapels,  to  wliidi  the  vicar 
of  Halihix  appoints  the  curates.  The  chapels  of  Elland  and  llep- 
tonstali  however  enjoy  the  parochial  privileges  of  burying,  ^c. 

Ealaud,  Eland,  or  Elland,  is,  next  to  Halifax,  the  most  noted 
town  ill  the  parish.*  Here  was  formerly  a market  held  In-  a 
ch-arter  dated  10  Edward  II.  No  market,  however,  of  anv  con- 
sequence has  been  held  here  for  many  years  hy  reason  of  tJic 
increase  of  trade  and  population  at  Halifax.  'Hie  village  of  Elland 
situated  iu  a pleasant  vale  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  (’abler, 
three  miles  nearly  south-east  from  Halifax,  and  five  miles  north- 
west from  Huddersfield.  Elland  Hall,  in  the  township  of  Elland, 
but  oil  the  north  side  of  the  Calder,  was  for  several  generations 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  the  Ealaiids,  and 
is  memorable  on  account  of  the  deadly  feud  that  arose  in  tin* 
reign  of  Edward  III.  between  Sir  John  Ealaud  and  some  of  tlif* 
iieiglihouring  gentry.  The  origin  of  this  bhuxly  quarn  I is  nut 
very  clearly  stated  ; the  poem  which  relates  the  story  only  sa>\. 
that  Sir  John  Ealaud,  being  Sherifi',  was  disobeyed  in  some  r.-- 
spect  by  Sir  Robert  Beaumont,  wlio  thus  incurred  Ins  i»  >enl- 
fiient.  Other  accounts  say,  that  a person  naiiied  Exhy,  bad 
slain  the  nephew  of  Sir  John  Ealaud,  and  that  Beaumont  li>ok 
the  homicide  under  his  protection.  Sir  John,  haung  mustered 

his  tenants  and  friends,  came  suddenly  in  the  night,  ami  haMit'^ 

first  killed  Sir  Hugh  Quarinby  and  Sir  John  Ix>rkwo.ul.  fri-  uds  of 
Sir  Robert  Beaumont,  at  their  houses  at  Quarinby  ami  l/>i  k*ood. 
proceeded  with  his  men  to  Crossland  Hall,  the  scat  (»f  ."^ir  Koh*rt 
Beaumont,  and  lying  in  ambusli  till  the  drawbridge  u\«r  tl - 

li:ojt 

• Elland,  though  the  most  noted  lowii  ncti  lu  H-'J’  » • ' ' - ' * 

will  be  seen  iu  the  table  ol  popuUtiun. 
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moat  that  surrounded  the  house  was  let  down  in  the  morning,  he 
rushed  in  and  entered  the  knight^s  chamber.  Sir  Robert  made  a 
courageous  resistance ; hut  being  unarmed,  was  soon  overpowered 
and  slain,  and  with  him  fell  all  his  servants,  who  had  come  to  his 
defence.  The  Lady  Beaumont  escaped  with  her  children  into  Lan- 
cashire, where  she  found  a secure  asylum  with  her  relations  at 
Townley  and  Brereton.  Hither  also  retired  the  young  Lockwood 
and  Quarmby,  with  another  youth  named  Lacy,  who  was  like- 
wise, on  some  account,  an  object  of  Sir  John  Ealand^s  resent- 
ment. These  young  gentlemen  were  brought  up  at  Brereton, 
where  they  assiduously  employed  their  time  in  acquiring  skill  and 
address  in  the  martial  exercises  of  that  age. 

As  we  do  not  find  that  Sir  John  Ealand  was  called  to  any  ac- 
count for  these  outrages,  it  seems  that  he  must  have  obtained  the 
king^s  pardon.  But  after  fifteen  years  were  elapsed,  the  young 
Beaumont,  Lockwood,  Quarmby,  and  Lacy,  being  grown  up  to 
manhood,  resolved  to  avenge  the  death  of  Iheir  parents.  Having 
learned  from  two  of  their  spies,  named  Dawson  and  Haigh,  the 
day  on  which  Sir  John  Ealand  held  the  sheriff’s  turn  at  Brighouse, 
they  took  measures  for  waylaying  him  as  he  came  home. 

“ The  day  was  set,  the  turn  was  kept 
At  Brigliouse  by  Sir  John, 

Fnll  little  vvist  he  was  beset 
Then  at  his  coming  home. 

Dawson  and  Haigh  had  played  their  parts, 

And  brought  from  Brereton  Green 
Young  gentlemen  with  hardy  hearts 
As  well  were  known  and  seen.” 

Old  Poem  relating  the  Hist,  of  Sir  John  Ealand. 

Having  taken  a station  fit  for  their  purpose,  they  attacked  Sir 
John  Ealand,  who  was  slain  after  a vigorous  resistance.  The 
murderers  then  retired  into  Furness  Fells,  in  Lancashire,  where 
they  remained  for  a considerable  time.  In  the  mean  while  Sir 
John  Ealand,  the  son  of  him  who  was  slain,  having  succeeded 

his 
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his  father,  lived  at  the  family  mansion  of  Ealaml.  Hut  Adam  do 
Beaumont,  Lacy,  Lockwood,  and  Quarmby,  rt*soUinjr  to  ixtir- 
pate  the  name  and  family  of  Ealaml,  at  lenglh  left  llu  ir  r.  tr.  at, 
and  coming-  secretly  into  these  parts,  on  the  eve  of  Ealm  .Simdav, 
laid  ill  ambush  at  Ealand  mill.  In  the  morning,  as  Sir  John 
Ealand  was  coming  to  the  churcli,  the  assassins  rushed  out  from 
tiieir  place  of  concealment,  and  slew  both  him  and  his  >ounit  »on 
and  heir.  The  domestics,  who  had  escaped  the  slani;ht«  r,  in- 
stantly gave  the  alarm,  and  tlie  town  and  neighimurlmod  were 
roused  to  arms  by  the  sound  of  tlie  horn  and  the  backward  ring- 
ing of  the  bells.  The  whole  parish  being  assembled,  some  with 
bows,  some  with  clubs,  hatchets,  kc.  pursued  the  murderers  with 
hue  and  cry.  Beaumont,  Lockwood,  and  Quarmby,  seeing  the 
Ealand  men  approach,  made  a halt,  and  kept  them  at  bay  with 
their  arrows,  until,  these  being  exhausted,  they  found  themsclw  s 
obliged  to  betake  themselves  again  to  tlight.  oung  Quarmby, 
however,  being  wounded  and  unable  to  lly,  was  dispatched  by  the 
Ealand  men,  who  continued  for  some  time  the  pursuit  of  tin* 
other  assassins  in  the  direction  of  Hudderslield.  'i  lu-  fat*  of 
Lacy  is  not  known,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  story,  alter  his 
coming  with  the  others  from  Furness  Fells.  Adam  de  lhaumunt 
retired  after  this  to  his  seat  of  Crossland  Hall,  where  he  scum,  to 
have  remained  some  time,  and  to  have  set  his  enemies  at  defiance. 
Lockwood  took  refuge  in  a soliUiry  retreat,  then  called  Camel 
Hall,  but  now  Canon  Hall,  wliere  he  commenced  an  amour  with 
a young  woman  of  loose  principles  whose  father  rented  the  place.' 
But  it  was  not  long  before  he  perceived  that  his  retreat  btgaii  to 
be  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  this  he  rctind  to  I crry- 
bridge,  where  he  remained  some  time,  till  being  informed  th.it 
diligent  search  was  making  after  him  by  the  sheriti  and  his  iii=  ii, 
he  resolved,  by  tlie  advice  of  his  friends,  to  take  relugt  with  A«lam 
de  Beaumont,  at  Crossland  Hall.  But  his  unlorlunalc  ..iinmr  13 
him  to  his  ruin.  The  under-sheritf,  who  was  the  owm  r of  ( < I 

VoL.  XVI.  3C 

• Canon  Hall  is  about  four  miles  from  Peuisfoue,  fire  from  P-rwucy,  * i 
nine  from  Wakefield,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  WilHim  >|*cnc=;r  it-  . ip*/ 
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Hall,  had,  by  threats  and  promises,  engaged  his  tenant  to  giYC 
him  information  of  young  Lockwood^s  arrival  the  next  time 
he  should  come  to  his  house.  It  was  not  long  before  Lockwood 
paid  a visit  to  his  mistress,  whose  father  immediately  gave  the 
promised  intelligence.  The  sheriff,  with  a great  company  of 
men,  beset  the  house  and  summoned  him,  in  the  king’s  name,  to 
suiTender.  Lockwood,  however,  refused  to  obey  the  summons, 
and  defended  himself  as  stoutly  as  one  man  could  possibly  do 
against  many.  But  his  treacherous  inamorata  having,  it  is  said, 
under  the  pretence  of  a feigned  embrace,  found  an  opportunity  of 
cutting  his  bow-string,  and  having  thus  deprived  him  of  the  means* 
of  resistance,  he  was  induced  by  fair  promises  to  surrender  himself 
to  the  sheriff,  who  no  sooner  had  him  in  his  power  than  he  put 
him  to  death,  and  by  this  catastrophe  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Lockwoods,  of  Lockwood,  was  utterly  extirpated. 

The  story  of  Adam  de  Beaumont  is  more  curious  and  interest- 
ing than  that  of  any  of  the  other  persons  concerned  in  those  tra- 
gedies. He  had  lived  for  some  time  in  security  at  Crossland  Hall, 
and  was  in  expectation  that  the  storm  would  blow  over.  But, 
hearing  of  the  fate  of  Lockwood,  he  began  to  fear  for  his  own 
safety,  especially  as  he  found  that  he  had  many  enemies  in  the 
country,  and  that  precepts  were  sent  from  London  to  the  sheriifi^ 
to  arrest  him.  He  therefore  resolved  to  leave  his  native  land,  and 
patrimonial  possessions,  and  to  seek  new  fortunes  in  foreign 
countries.  Having  arrived  safe  in  France,  he  proceeded  into  the 
East,  where  he  obtained  an  honourable  command  in  the  service  of 
the  knights  of  Rhodes,  and  was  employed  in  Hungary,  in  the 
wars  against  the  Turks, whose  formidable  armies  had  penetrated  into 
that  kingdom.  From  the  best  accounts  it  appears,  that  he  spent 
the  remaining  part  of  his  days,  sometimes  at  Rhodes,  and  some- 
times in  Hungary,  where,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Turks,  he 
honourably  ended  his  life.* 

This  , 

* Mr.  Wright,  in  his  History  of  Halifax,  has  not  inserted  this  account,  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  it ; and  the  reason  of  his  incredulity  on  this  subject 
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’ This  deadly  feud,  commenced  by  Sir  John  Ealand,  ended  in  the 
extinction  of  the  male  line  of  his  fiunily,  as  well  as  of  those  of 
Lockwood  and  Quarmby,  and  exhibits  a disgusting  picture  of 
the  disorders  which  prevailed  in  the  feudal  ages.  The  name  of 
- Beaumont  still  continued  to  exist,  as  it  appears  that  Auuin  de 
Beaumont  had  a younger  brother,  from  whom  descended  a race, 

I that  flourished  to  tlie  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Ealand  carried  the  estates  of  the  Ealands,  by  marriage,  into  the 
j ancient  and  honourable  family  of  the  Savilles.* 

THE  gibbet  law 

I Forms  a peculiar  feature  in  the  history  of  Halifax.  The  in- 
; habitants  within  the  forest  of  Hardwick  had  a custom,  from  lime 
I immemorial,  that  if  a felon  were  taken  within  their  liberty,  vith 
goods  stolen  out,  or  within  the  liberty  of  the  .said  forest,  either 
I liand-habend,  back-berand,  or  confessand,  any  comnmdity  of 
!|  the  value  of  thirteen  pence  lialf-penny,  he  should,  after  three 
f markets,  or  meeting  days,  within  the  town  of  Halifax,  next  after 
; such  his  apprehension,  and  being  condemned,  be  taken  to  th« 

'■  gibbet,  and  have  his  head  cut  oft’  from  his  body.^^f  But  the  ft  lou 
I 3 C 2 was 


I was,  because  the  whole  appears  (o  liave  been  done  in  defiance  of  all  law;but, 
as  Mr.  Watson  observes,  many  things  of  this  sort  were  transacicfl  in  tho>e  tur- 
bulent and  unsettled  times,  and  little  notice  was  taken  of  them,  as  a tormai 
pardon  was  generally  obtained  from  the  crown.  “ We  shall  greatly  err,’’  say* 
that  historian,  “if  we  reasou  about  what  happened  400  years  ago,  in  the  wroc 
manner  as  we  do  concerning  the  transactions  of  our  own  time  ; for  the  laws 
were  neither  so  good,  nor  so  well  attended  to.”  Hist.  Halifax,  p.  176,  1<7. 
During  the  middle  ages,  this  mode  of  exercising  private  revenge,  »nd  the 
system  of  feudal  war,  prevailed  throughout  Europe.  Sec  Ur.  Robertson  s Hut. 
Charles  V.  note  21.  sect.  1.  p.  56.  vol.  I.  and  the  numerous  authonue* 
! quoted.  Dr.  Bentley  has  annexed  the  history  of  Sir  John  flaJaml  to  h;i 
• count  of  Halifax.  Mr.  Watson  has  investigated  the  facts  from  .MSS.  and  u.s 
I'  w^hole  appears  not  only  probable,,  but  supported  by  collateral  evidence. 
‘^^■%The  pedigrees  of  several  illustrious  lamilio,  who  P.ourished  in  tic 
1 e/TIalifax,  may  be  seen  in  Collin’s  liaron.  and  atson  s Hut.  p.  li>C  Siw. 
t Bentley’s  Halifax  and  its  gibbet  law,  p.  2L  i<-. 
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was  to  be  publicly  and  deliberately  tried  by  the  fritli-burghers 
“within  the  said  liberty,  which  liberty  comprised  the  townships 
and  hamlets  of  Halifax,  Ovenden,  Illingworth,  Mixenden,  Brad- 
shaw, Skircoat,  Warley,  Sowerby,  Rishworth,  Luddenden,  Midg-  | 
ley,  Erringden,  Heptoiistall,  Rottenstall,  Stansfield,  Cross-stone, 
and  Langfield,  to  which  Wright,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Halifax,* 
adds  Wadsworth,  because  this,  as  well  as  all  the  above  named 
places,  was  included  within  the  estates  of  the  Earls  of  Warren,  j 
and  one  of  the  berewics  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  to  i 
which  manor,  with  its  appendages,  this  power  was  originally  I 
given.  And  for  the  same  reason  Mr.  Watson  thinks  that  some 
other  parts  of  this  vast  lordship  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Halifax,  such  as  Northouram  and  Rastrick,  should  have  been  > 
taken  into  the  list;  hut  we  do  not  find  any  authority  to  support 
his  opinion,  which  therefore  rests  solely  on  the  basis  of  probabi- 
lity. From  comparing  this  list  with  the  former  enumeration  of 
townships  and  hamlets,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  forest 
of  Hardwick,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  forest  of 
Sowerby,  lay  nearly,  although  not  exactly,  within  the  same  pre- 
cincts as  the  present  parish  of  Halifax. 

The  process  of  the  gibbet  law  was  this.  Out  of  the  most 
wealthy  persons,  and  those  of  the  greatest  repute  for  integrity 
and  understanding  in  the  liberty,  a certain  number  were  selected 
for  the  trial  of  the  offenders  ; for,  when  a felon  was  apprehended, 
he  was  immediately  brought  before  the  lord’s  bailiff  at  Halifax, 
who,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  granted  him  from  the  lord  of  thd 
manor  of  Wakefield,  under  the  seal  of  that  manor,  kept  a common 
gaol  in  the  town,  had  the  custody  of  the  axe,  and  was  the  legal 
executioner.  On  receipt  of  the  prisoner,  the  bailiff  issued  out 
his  summons  to  the  constables  of  four  several  towns  within  the 
precincts  of  the  liberty,  to  require  four  frith-burghers  within  each  . 
town  to  appear  before  him  on  a certain  day,  to  examine  into  the 
truth  of  the  charge.  At  the  time  of  appearance,  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  were  confronted  before  them,  the  thing  stolen  was  pro- 
duced, 
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duced,  and  the  prisoner  acquitted  or  condemned  according  to  the 
evidence,  without  any  oath  being-  administered.  If  tlie  jiarty  ac- 
cused was  acquitted,  he  was  instantly  liberated  on  paying  his  fees; 
if  condemned,  he  was  either  immediately  executed,  if  it  was  the 
principal  market-day,  or  kept  till  then,  if  it  was  not,  and  in  the 
mean  while  set  in  the  stocks  on  the  less  meeting  days,  with  the 
stolen  goods  on  his  back,  if  portable;  or  if  not,  they  were  placed 
before  him.  But  the  executions  always  took  place  on  the  great 
market-day,  in  order  to  strike  greater  terror  into  the  neighbour- 
hood. And  so  strict  was  this  customary  law,  that  whoever  with- 
in the  liberty  had  any  thing  stolen,  and  not  only  discovered  the 
thief,  but  secured  the  goods,  could  not  receive  tbem  back  witb- 
out  prosecuting  the  delinquent,  but  was  obliged  to  bring  him, 
with  the  stolen  property,  to  the  chief  bailifl’  at  Halifax,  and  to 
carry  on  the  prosecution.  Without  this  procedure,  he  both  for- 
feited the  goods  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  was  liable  to  be 
accused  of  theft-bote  for  his  private  connivance  ami  agreement 
with  the  felon.  After  every  execution,  also,  it  appears,  that  the 
coroners  for  the  county,  or  some  of  them,  were  obliged  to  npair 
to  the  town  of  Halifax,  and  there  summon  a jury  of  twelve  men, 
sometimes  the  same  persons  who  coiideinned  the  lelon,  and  admi- 
nister an  oath  to  them  to  give  in  a true  and  precise  verdict,  re- 
lating to  the  fact  for  wdijch  he  was  executed,  in  order  that  a re- 
cord might  be  made  of  it  in  the  crown  office. 

This  custom,  which  has  been  noticed  by  every  historian  and 
antiquary,  who  has  treated  of  this  town  and  parish,  has  <d)tained 
the  distinguishing  appellation  of  the  Halifax  law.  Itattmctisl  the 
attention  of  Camden  and  his  commentators,  and  is  amply  explain- 
ed by  Bentley,  Wright,  and  Watson.  It  is  tirst  to  he  noted,  that 
the  felon  was  liable  to  sutler,  if  he  was  taken  within  tin  lilnrty 
or  precincts  of  Hardwick.  This  refers  us  directly  to  tin  pmi- 
leges  of  infangthefe,  and  outfangthefc,  the  origin  of  which  i»  of 
great  antiquity.  These  privileges  are  mentioned  in  the  la»«i  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  which  William  the  Norman  aft.  rwardn 
confirmed,  in  the  2Ist  chapter  “ He  Baronibus,  qui  suas  halMul 
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curias  et  consuetudines,”  **  concerning  the  barons  who  have  their 
courts  of  law  and  customs.’^  In  this  article  there  is  an  express 
mention  of  infangthefe  and  outfangthefe/'  which  is  thus  ex- 
plained, Justitia  cognoscentis  latronis  sua  est,  de  homine  suo, 
si  captus  fuerit  super  terram  suam,’^  He  has  the  right  of  tak- 
ing cognizance  of  felony,  in  respect  of  his  own  vassals,  if  the  fe- 
lon be  taken  within  his  own  manor/’  But  here  is  nothing  said 
de  homine  extraneo,”  or  such  as  did  not  belong  to  the  manor 
whom  the  lord  had  power  to  execute  by  the  privilege  of  outfang- 
thefe,  if  taken  as  a thief  within  his  manor,  let  the  robbery  have 
been  committed  wherever  it  might.  This  power,  however,  was  un- 
doubtedly exercised  at  Halifax,  as  appears  in  the  following  entries 
in  the  register: 

Quidam  extraneus  capitalem  subiit  sententiam,  1®  Jan.  1542.’’ 
A certain  stranger  suffered  capital  punishment,  Jan.  1.  1542, 
and  Richard  Sharp,  and  John  Learoyd,  beheaded  the  5th  day 
ef  March,  1568,  for  a robbery  done  in  Lancashire.” 

But  there  is  such  a variety  of  opinions  brought  forward  by  dif- 
ferent writers  concerning  the  power  of  infangthefe  and  outfang- 
thefe,  that  the  recital  of  them  would  be  tedious,  and  Spelman  very 
justly  observes,  that  the  true  signification  must  be  sought  in  the 
customs  of  particular  places.*  At  Halifax  it  appears  that  the 
felon  was  to  be  taken  within  the  liberty,  and  that  if  he  escaped 
out  of  the  liberty,  even  after  condemnation,  he  could  not  be 
brought  back  to  be  executed;  but  if  ever  he  returned  into  it 
again,  and  were  taken,  he  was  liable  to  suffer,  as  was  the  case  of  a 
person  named  I^acy,  who,  after  escaping,  remained  seven  years 
out  of  the  liberty,  but,  venturing  to  come  back,  was  beheaded  on 
the  former  verdict,  in  the  year  1623.  In  the  next  place,  the  fact 
was  to  be  proved  in  the  clearest  manner : the  offender  was  to 
be  taken  either  hand-habend,  or  back-berand,  i.  e.  having  the 
stolen  goods,  either  in  his  hand,  or  bearing  them  on  his  back,  or 
lastly  confessand,  confessing  that  he  took  them.  This  is  what 
the  writers  on  ancient  laws  denominate  Furtum  manifestum,” 

and 

* Certissima  ioterpretatio  a locorum  usu  potitur,  Spelman  in  voe. 
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and  perhaps  the  abhorrence  which  onr  ancestors  had  of  that  crime, 
might  give  rise  to  the  ample  power  that  was  so  long  left  to  the 
barons  of  punishing  olleiulers  of  this  descrijdiou  j for  iioliung 
surely  could  more  eftecliially  deter  from  the  practice  of  llu  ft,  than 
capital  punishment,  inllicted  in  this  summary  way,  witluuit  niurh 
trouble  or  expense  to  the  prosecutors.  Hut  it  must,  howf  \er,  he 
remarked,  that  there  was  a great  defect  in  this  law ; for  uiih  ss 
the  felon  was  taken  with  the  stolen  goods  in  his  actual  possession, 
which  would  seldom  be  the  case,  he  could,  by  j)leading  not  guilty, 
avoid  conviction;  and  the  person  injured  had  no  further  redress. 

The  value  of  the  goods  was  to  amount  to  thirU'cn  pence  half- 
penny, or  more,  and  Dr.  Grey  seems  to  think,  that  thirteen  junce 
halfpenny  may  have  been  called  hangman’s  wages  in  allusion  to  the 
Halifax  law.*  Mr.  Watson  also  supposes  that  this  sum  of  money 
might  be  given,  at  this  place,  as  a gratuity  to  the  executioner. 

When  the  condemned  felon  was  brought  to  the  gibbet,  which 
stood  a little  way  out  of  the  town  at  the  west  end,  the  haililf, 
the  person  who  had  found  the  verdict,  and  the  attending  clergy- 
man, placed  themselves  on  the  scadold  with  the  prisoncr.f  "I'he 
fourth  psalm  was  then  played  round  the  scaffold  on  the  bagpipes, 
after  which  the  minister  prayed  with  the  prisoner  till  he  recciwd 
the  fatal  stroke,  t Tlie  execution  was  pei-formed  by  means  of  an 
engine,  similar  to  the  guillotine  lately  erected  in  h ranee.  It 
consisted  of  two  upright  posts,  or  pieces  of  timber,  fifteen  feel 
high,  joined  at  the  top  by  a transverse  beam : within  these  was  a 
squai-e  block  of  wood  of  the  length  of  four  feet  and  a half,  which 
moved  up  and  down  between  the  uprights  by  means  of  groors 
made  for  that  purpose  :§  to  the  lower  end  of  tins  sliding  block, 
was  fastened  an  iron  axe,  of  the  weight  of  71b.  12  ounce*.  1 1»« 
* axe,  thus  fixed,  was  drawn  up  to  the  top  by  a cord  and  pulh  y. 
At  the  end  of  the  cord  was  a pin,  w liich,  being  fixed  to  th.  block, 
kept  it  suspended  till  tlie  moment  of  execution,  when,  by  pulling 
out  the  pin,  or  cutting  the  cmd,  it  w as  sutfen  d to  fall,  an.l  tlu 
2 (j  4 rriininai’fc 

» Notes  on  Hudibras,  Q— 988.  t Bentley’s  Hal.fnt  and  G.hhrt  U-.  p,  C7. 
t Wright’s  Hist.  Halifax,  p.  ‘209.  § Harrison’i  Dewnp.  of  K-.g'xnd.  I r 
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critninaPs  head  was  instantly  severed  from  his  body.  The  mode 
of  this  proceeding  has  been  differently  described.  Harrison  says, 
that  every  person  present  took  hold  of  the  rope,  or  at  least  stretch- 
ed forth  his  arm  as  near  to  it  as  he  could,  in  token  of  his  appror 
bation,  and  that  the  pin  was  pulled  out  in  this  manner ; but  if  the 
offender  was  condemned  for  stealing  an  ox,  sheep,  horse,  &c.  the 
end  of  the  rope  was  fastened  to  ’ the  beast,  which,  being  driven, 
pulled  out  the  pin.  Camden  informs  us,  that  if  this  was  not  per- 
formed by  a beast,  the  bailiff,  or  his  servant,  cut  the  rope ; with 
which  Bentley^’s  representation  of  the  matter  agrees,*  From 
these  descriptions  of  the  Halifax  gibbet,  it  evidently  appears, 
that  the  French  guillotine  is  not,  as  has  been  vulgarly  believed, 
a recent  invention.  The  Halifax  engine  was  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble of  the  same  construction,  and  its  operation  was  equally  cer- 
tain and  instantaneous. f 

In  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  this  custom  at  Halifax,  it  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  the  town  itself.  It  has  already 
been  observed,  that  in  the  Domesday  book  no  mention  is  made  of 
Halifax,  and  if  it  existed  at  that  time  it  must  have  been  only  an 
inconsiderable  place.  Mr.  Watson,  therefore,  with  just  probabi- 
lity, supposes  that  the  gibbet  law  had  its  beginning  about  the 
time  that  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  which  included  the  present 
parish  of  Halifax,  was  bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Warren.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  at  the  pleas  of  assizes  and  jurats,  John 
Earl  of  Warren  and  Surry,  answering  to  a writ  of  quo  warranto,” 
said,  that  he  claimed  gallows  at  Coningsburgh  and  Wakefield,  and 
the  power  of  doing  what  belonged  to  a gallows  in  all  his  lands 
and  fees,  and  that  he  and  his  ancestors  had  used  the  same  from 
time  immemorial ; to  which  it  was  answered,  on  the  part  of  the 

king,  that  the  aforesaid  liberties  belonged  merely  to  the  crown, 

and 

* Camd.  Brit.  Gibson’s  edit,  fol.  Bentley’s  Halifax  apd  gibbet  law. 

N.B.  in  the  time  of  both  Harrison  and  Camden  these  executions  were  com- 
mon at  Halifax. 

t It  appears  from  a plate  in  an  edition  of  Hollinshead’s  Chronicle,  printed 
in  l577,  that  beheading  criminals  by  a machine  something  like  that  at  Hali? 
fax  was  practised  in  some  other  parts  of  England.  Watson’s  Hist.  p.  227. 
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and  that  no  long  seisin  or  prescription  of  lime  ought  to  re 

the  king,  and  that  the  earl  had  no  special  warrant  for  the  snd 
liberties,  therefore  judgment  was  desired,  if  the  seism  could  he 
to  the  said  earl  a sufficient  warrant.”*  p-roni  hence  it  is  evident 
that  even  about  the  year  1280,  no  charter  of  these  privileges 
could  be  produced,  but  the  prescriptive  right  was  deeme.l  goo.l 
for  upon  the  inquisition  afterwards  taken,  it  does  not  appear  that' 
any  thing  was  found  for  the  king. 

It  seems  to  have  been  universally  agreed  that  theft  was  the 


only  thing  cognizable  in  this  court,  hut,  as  Mr.  M atsoii  mforms  us, 
I that  in  a MS.  in  the  Harleian  collection  in  the  British  .Muse  um, 

I No.  797,  under  the  title  of  Halifax,  is  the  following  entry,  - 'I’l.c 
court  of  the  countess,  held  30th  January,  33  Kdward  ill.  it  is 
I found  by  inquisition,  that  if  any  tenant  of  this  lordship  of  Halt, 
fax  he  beheaded  for  theft,  or  other  cause,  that  the  heirs  of  the  same 


tenant  ought  not  to  lose  their  inheritance,  ^c.  “ The  diliicultv,” 
says  Mr.  Watson,  here  is,  how  to  account  for  their  beheading 
for  other  causes  than  theft,  at  the  above  period,  and  yet  no  tmr«  s 
of  this  power  remain  in  hater  times,  this  hapjiened  either  through 
disuse,  dr  some  restraint  put  upon  liie  power  hv  the  crown  ; fnr  in 
1359,  a few  months  after  the  date  of  the  abo\e  impiisitioii,  the 
vsaid  countess  died,  and  the  manor  came  to  the  emwn  in  tin  jm  r- 
son  of  Edward  IV.f  as  son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  who  e 
right  it  was,  ami  who  was  killed  at  Waketiehl  light.  Now  thi - 
Edward,  if  it  was  not  done  before,  might  think  proper  to  n du>  -• 
the  excessive  power  of  the  barons,  which  scemerl  to  infriiiL:'  loo 
much  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  if  they  could  put  to  d r-th  for 
other  causes  than  theft;  and  this  he  might  do  without  Living  of- 
fence to  any  one,  for  the  power  which  had  gone  out  from  the 
crown  was  returned  to  it  again.  And,  as  I take  this  t"  the 
very  period  when  trade  made  its  first  appearance  b.  n*.  it  is  m>l 


improl  ddc 


* Watson’s  Hist.  Halifax,  p.  S'?  >. 
f Watson,  by  mistake,  says  Edward  III.  and  Ion  ■■f.uun'  i ■ n;-:  - rlr 

obscure.  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  was  killed  at  ilo  baM  t vl 
A.  D.  1160. 
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improbable  but  so  much  of  the  old  proceedings  might,  at  the  suit 
of  the  tenants,  be  allowed  as  related  to  theft,  in  order  to  encou- 
rage the  manufactory,  then  in  its  infancy.  But  it  seems  they 
were  not  to  take  cognizance  of  any  sort  of  theft  but  such  as  was 
proved  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  where  the  thing  stolen  was  of 
such  a determined  value,  that  the  lives  of  the  king^s  copy-hold- 
ers and  others  might  not  be  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant  or 
ill-designing  men,  as  perhaps  it  might  be  found  they  had  long 
enough  been.*^* 

It  is  a circumstance  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
power  of  the  barons  to  inflict  capital  punishment  was  kept  up  at 
Halifax  a considerable  time  after  it  had  ceased  in  every  other 
part  of  the  kingdom.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  merely 
accidental.  The  privilege  was  not  taken  away  from  any  place  by 
act  of  parliament,  but  fell  by  degrees,  in  consequence  of  tlie  al- 
teration of  circumstances;  for  as  the  tenures  in  capite’"  ceased, 
the  liberties  annexed  to  them  became  extinct.  But  as  Halifax 
was  a place  of  so  much  trade,  this  custom,  which  was  calculated 
to  strike  terror  into  thieves,  was  found  to  be  so  great  a safeguard 
to  the  property  of  the  manufacturers,  that  they  kept  it  up  as 
long  as  they  dared.  And  very  probably  it  would  not  have 
ceased  when  it  did,  if  the  bailiff  had  not  been  threatened  after  the 
last  execution  that  he  should  he  called  to  a public  account,  if  tlie 
like  were  again  attempted. 

It  seems  that  theft  was  exceedingly  common  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  also  that  the  law  was  rigidly  executed ; for  the  regis- 
ter books  exhibit  a list  of  forty -nine  persons  beheaded  at  Halir- 
fax  gibbet  between  the  20th  day  of  March,  1541,  and  the  30th 
April,  1 650.  Of  these,  five  were  executed  in  the  six  last  years 
of  Henry  VIII.  twenty -five  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  seven  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  ten  in  that  of  Charles  I.  and  two  during 
the  interregnum.  And  it  cannot  be  supposed  that,  in  any  part  of 
this  period,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole  district  could 

equal 


* Hist,  Halifax,  225,  226. 
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equal  one  third  of  the  present  population.*  Tlie  lUt  of  e\oni. 
tions  indeed,  as  Mr.  Watson  observes,  is  so  formidable,  that  ibert*  is 
no  reason  to  wonder  at  the  proverbial  petition  of  Ibievts  and 
vagabonds,  From  Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax,  good  lx>rd  d.  ii- 
ver  us.f 

EMINENT  MEN. 

Among  the  celebrated  persons  who  have  been  nalivos  of,  or  re- 
sidents in,  the  parish  of  Halifax,  are  the  following  : Dr.  John  Til- 
lotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  born  at  llaughend, 
in  the  township  of  Sowerby,  in  tliis  parisli,  and  according  to  the 
parish  register  was  baptized  Oct.  3d,  U)30.  His  father  was  a 
zealous  Calvinist,  and  the  son,  from  early  education,  imbibed  the 
puritanical  principles  of  the  times.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
have  adhered  to  these  long;  for  when  Dean  of  Canterburv,  be 
preached  a sermon  in  Sowerby  chapel  against  the  docUincs  of 
Calvin.  The  life  of  this  celebrated  prelate  is  written  by  sevi  r..l 
hands,  and  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Biographiu  Brilan- 
nica. 

The  illustrious  family  of  Saville  has  produced  several  im  u 
eminent  for  their  proficiency  in  letters,  or  their  acbieunicnts  in 
arms.  Amongst  these  the  most  conspicuous  is  .'^ir  Huiry  Sa- 
ville, born  at  Bradley,  in  the  township  of  Stainlaiul  ami  purihb 
of  Halifax,  Nov.  30th,  1049.  In  the  year  1*301  he  vas admitted 
into  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  in  loGO  took  the  degree  of 
B,  A.  In  1570,  a dissertation  which  he  read  on  the  Almag<;.st  of 
Ptolemy  procured  him  the  degree  of  A.  .M.  with  t!ie  n puLatiou 
of  a man  highly  skilled  in  the  Greek  language  and  the  matiuiua- 
tics.  And  in  the  last  of  these  departments  he  \oluutanl\  rtad 
for  some  time  a public  lecture  in  the  univd‘slt\.  In  the 


♦ It  will  be  reraerubered,  teat  in  1764,  i.  e.  114) can  after  ihc  j- 

lion,  the  population  of  Halifax  parish  was  about  41, 220,  and  it  had  . isd.  . t- 
cdly  more  than  doubled  during  that  space  of  time. 

t Hull  was  formerly  noted  for  the  .Mrictness  of  us  poisec  . V. 

uid  foitifications  were  great  impediments  to  escape. 
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1578  he  set  out  on  his  travels  to  various  parts  of  the  continent,  where 
having  improved  himself  in  several  branches  of  learning,  as  well 
as  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  returned  a most  accomplish- 
ed gentleman,  and  became  tutor  in  the  Greek  language  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  enteitained  the  highest  esteem  for  his  talents. 
In  1585  he  was,  through  her  favour,  chosen  warden  of  Merton 
College;  and  in  1596  she  made  him  provost  of  Eaton  college. 
He  afterwards  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favor  of  James  I» 
who  would  have  advanced  him  either  in  the  church  or  the  state. 
Both  these,  however,  he  thought  fit  to  decline,  and  only  accepted 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  the  king  conferred  on  him  at 
Windsor,  Sept.  21,  1604.  The  death  of  his  only  son  determined 
him  to  devote  his  time  and  his  fortune  to  the  interest  of  letters. 
He  was  a great  benefactor  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  an 
eminent  patron  of  learning.  He  translated  some  ancient  authors, 
and  composed  several  original  works,  and  had  a considerable 
share  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  now  in  use,  done  by  the 
command  of  King  lapses  I.  being  one  of  the  eight  persons  who 
undertook  to  translate  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Book  of  Revelations.  The  principal  works  of  this  learn? 
ed  man  are. 

1st.  An  English  translation  of  part  of  Tacitus,  viz.  the  four 
first  books  of  his  History,  and  his  Life  of  Agricola,'^  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  elegant  and  concise  account  of  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Nero,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Galba,  London,  1581,  fol. 
He  also  added  some  Notes,  which  Isaac  Gruter  translated  into 
Latin,  and  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1649. 

2nd.  A View  of  certain  Military  Matters,  or.  Commentaries  on 
Roman  Warfare,  fol.  London,  1598.  This  was,  in  1601,  trans? 
lated  into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Heidelberg. 

3rd.  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptures  post  Bedam,  prsecipui  ex 
vetustissimis  codicibus  manuscriptis,  primum  in  lucem  editi.  fol. 
London,  1596  and  1599.  This  collection  contains  William  of 
Malmsbury’s  History  of  the  Kings  of  England,  and  the  Lives  of 
the  English  Bishops.  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  Histories,  the 

Annals 
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Annals  of  Roger  de  Hoveden,  the  Cluouiclc  of  Ktliclwcrd,  and 
the  History  of  Iiigulplius.  In  the  year  ItiOl  this  nork  »as  |'.riiil. 
ed  at  Frankfort. 

4th.  Sir  Henry  published  a fine  edition  of  CbrNsostom's  work* 
in  Greek.  In  the  preface  lie  says,  that  be  bad  visiltd,  about 
twelve  years  before,  all  tlie  public  and  private  librarii-s  in  Mri- 
tain,  and  copied  out  from  thence  whatever  he  tlioii;;iit  us.  ful  for 
his  design,  and  had  then  sent  learned  men  into  France,  G.  rinany, 
Italy,  and  the  East,  to  transcribe  su.  h parts  as  he  liad  not  al- 
ready, and  to  collate  others  with  the  best  MSS.  ackiiowhslijiug 
that  he  had  received  considerable  assistance  from  several  h-anu  d 
foreigners.  The  impression,  which  consisted  of  a thousand  co- 
pies, is  said  to  have  cost  Sir  Henry  eight  thousand  j.ounds.  .U 
soon  as  it  came  from  the  press,  the  bishojis  and  clergy  of  France 
employed  Fronto  Ducatus,  a learned  Jesuit,  to  reprint  it  at  1‘ariH 
w ith  a Latin  translation,  which  lessened  tlie  price  of  Sir  Henry'* 
edition,  but  it  is  said  that  all  his  copies  were  sold. 

This  laborious  scholar  also  published  corrected  editions  of  Na- 
zianzen’s  Steliteutics,  and  Xenophon’s  Institutions  of  C'yrus,  be- 
sides several  other  translations  and  original  works  of  less  import- 
ance. After  a life  successfully  employed  in  the  adNamcment  of 
literature,  he  died  at  Eaton  College  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1622,  in  the  73rd  year  of  iiis  age. 

The  celebrated  Daniel  de  Foe,  although  not  a native,  was  for 
some  time  a resident  at  Halifax.  Being  obliged  to  abscond  from 
liis  own  neighbourhood  on  account  of  his  political  writine^,  he 
came  to  this  towm,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  in  privacy,  em- 
ploying himself  in  writing  his  book  “ De  Jure  Divino,”  and  in 
other  literary  works.  But,  in  particular,  he  is  here  said  to  ha>e 
composed  his  famous  romance  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  which,  if  wr 
except  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  of  Bunyan,  Ikls  had  a more  ge- 
neral circulation  among  the  middle  and  lower  clasMs  of  ptojd« 
than  any  other  book  that  has  been  written  in  ih*  i.nglrth  Uu- 
guage.  It  is  well  known  that  the  subject  of  Robinson  waj»  sug- 
gested by  the  adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  bad  U-en 
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left  on  the  desolate  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  he  had  resided  more  than  four  years.  Selkirk  had 
drawn  up  his  narrative  in  plain  and  simple  language,  but  con- 
scious of  his  want  of  abilities  to  appear  before  the  public  with 
credit  as  an  author,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  employ  a person  of 
learning  to  methodise  his  papers,  and  prepare  them  for  the  press. 
For  this  purpose  he  put  them  into  the  hands  of  De  Foe,  who,  in- 
stead of  faithfully  performing  the  task,  struck  out  this  entertaining 
novel,  and,  by  its  publication,  defrauded  the  poor  mariner  of  the 
profits  which  he  had  expected  to  derive  from  the  recital  of  his  ad- 
ventures. 

David  Hartley,  M.  A.  a celebrated  physician,  bom  at  Illing- 
worth, in  this  parish,  acquired  a great  reputation  from  his  medi- 
cal and  metaphysical  writings.  In  the  year  1739  he  published 

A view  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  Mrs.  Stephen’s  medi- 
cines as  a solvent  for  the  stone,  containing  155  cases  with  some 
experiments  and  observations.”  But  finding  that  from  these  in- 
stances a conclusion  had  been  drawn  contrary  to  that  which  he 
had  intended,  he  re-p‘ublished  the  same  cases  and  observations, 
with  all  their  circumstances,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  which  he 
had  been  able  to  procure,  hoping  that  he  had  obviated  all  objec- 
tions. This  work  contains  proposals  for  making  the  medicines 
public,  with  a list  of  the  contributions  for  that  purpose,  which, 
from  April  11th,  1738,  to  the  24th  of  February  following,  amount- 
ed to  13181.  13s.  He  was  also  the  principal  instrument  in  pro- 
curing for  Mrs.  Stephens  the  50001.  granted  by  parliament.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  celebrated  medicine  has  not  fully 
answered  his  expectation  and  that  of  the  public.  Mr.  Hartley’s 
most  considerable  literary  production  is  a work  intituled  Obser- 
vations on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duties,  and  his  Expectations,^’ 
London,  1749,  2 vols.  8vo.  The  first  part  consists  of  observations 
on  the  frame  of  the  human  body  and  mind,  their  connections  and 
influences.  The  second  contains  remarks  on  the  duties  and  expec- 
tations of  mankind.  The  third  is  an  enquiry  into  the  rule  of  hu- 
man life:  and  the  fourth  examines  the  genuine  doctrines  of  na- 
tural 
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tural  and  revealed  religion.  The  whole  work  is;  a acric«.  of  Icarn^ 
«d  and  ingenious  invesligatioiis. 


HUDDERSFIELD, 

In  the  Agbrigg  division  of  tlie  wapeuUkc  of  Aghrigg  and 
Morley,  liberty  of  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  is  eight  miles  nearlf 
south-east  from  Halihix,  and  at  the  same  distance  south-west  fn>in 
Dewsbury.  The  market  is  lield  on  Tuesday,  and  l>esidej» 
provisions,  &c.  great  quantities  of  woollen  cloth,  yarn,  and 
other  mauulactured  articles,  are  here  disposed  of.  The  town  is 
large  and  populous,  containing  9671  inhabitants,*  and  its  various 
manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  &c.  are  in  as  llourishiufi:  a state 
as  those  of  Halifax.  It  has  also  the  advatilage  of  a naviga^ 
ble  canal  cut  from  Cooper  bridge  on  the  Caldcr  navigation,  w hich 
runs  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town. 
By  this  canal  goods  are  brought  up  to  the  town  of  Huddersfield, 
or  conveyed  from  thence’to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  'I'his,  which 
is  called  Sir  John  Ramsden's  canal,  is  joined  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town  by  the  Huddersfield  canal,  which  takes  a south-w«-st- 
erly  direction  to  Marsden,  from  whence  it  passes  through  a tun- 
nel of  nearly  three  miles  and  a half  in  length,  and  soon  after  in- 
ters Lancashire, where  it  joins  the  Asliton  and  Oldham  canal  open- 
ing a cominunication  by  water  between  Huddersfield  and  Man- 
chester.' Tlie  church  is  a spacious  ami  handsome  structure,  but 
contains  nothing  remarkable.  Theparisli  is  ver)  exU-nsive,  aud 
joins  that  of  Halifax. 

DEWSBURV, 

In  the  Agbrigg  division  of  the*  wapentake  of  \gbrigg  and 
Morley,  liberty  of  Wakefield,  is  about  five  miles  and  a lialf  nearly 

Wrkt 

• In  1801  the  population  ot  Huddersfield  was  7,J68.  lr^;fe»'e  m ft.  »*•  » 
S/403.  It  now  contains  more  inhabitant,  than  Ilalil.t  by 
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•wrest  from  Wakefield,  eight  miles  north-east  from  Huddersfield, 
and  eleven  miles  nearly  east  from  Halifax.  It  is  seated  partly  on 
the  south-eastern  declivity  of  a gently  rising  eminence,  and  part» 
ly  in  the  vale  below,  very  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Calder. 
The  situation  is  fine,  and  the  town,  with  its  environs,  when  viewed 
from  the  top  of  the  high  and  steep  bank  on  its  eastern  side,  ap- 
pears beautiful  and  interesting.  On  approaching  it  from  Wake- 
field the  greatest  part  of  the  road  is  gradually  ascending;  and  at 
the  top  of  the  bank,  the  town  underneath,  scarcely  a quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  filling  the  valley,  and  covering  the  gently  sloping 
side  of  the  opposite  hill,  with  the  beautiful  and  fertile  vale  to  the 
left,  through  which  the  Calder  winds  its  devious  course  in  various 
meanders,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  overspread  with  handsome 
houses,  burst  all  at  once  on  the  sight,  displaying  a prospect  which 
agreeably  surprises  the  stranger,  and  instantaneously  impresses 
on  his  mind  the  importance  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  The 
chief  manufactures  in  the  town  and  parish  of  Dewsbury  are 
those  of  blankets  and  coarse  broad  cloths.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood the  manufacturing  business  is  carried  on  with  the 
same  spirit  as  at  Huddersfield  and  Halifax.  The  population  of 
the  parish  consisting  of  the  three  townships  of  Dewsbury,  Sooth- 
ill,  and  Osset,  according  to  the  census  of  1811,  amounts  to  11,751, 
of  which  number  Dewsbury  contains  5059,  Soothill  2609,  and 
Osset  4083.*  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  funerals  was 
only  2372,  which  shews  the  annual  ratio  of  mortality  to  be  only 
one  in  forty-nine,  and  contradicts  the  general  opinion  that  manu- 
factures are  inimical  to  health  and  longevity ; or  at  least  exhi- 
bits a proof  that  if  they  have  any  pernicious  effect  on  the  con- 
stitution, it  is  counteracted  by  the  salubrity  of  the  air.  For  it 
appears  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  parish  of  Dewsbury  is 
as  low  as  in  many  other  districts  where  the  manufacturing  system 
is  unknown.  But  the  number  of  births  amounting  to  4622,  with- 
in 

• There  is  a chapel  of  ease  at  Osset,  but  the  funerals,  &c.  are  at  the  parish 
church. 
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in  the  same  period,  or  somewhat  more  tlian  46*2  annually,  being 
very  nearly  double  the  number  of  burials  is  truly  astonishing.* 
Dewsbury  is  a place  of  considerable  anticiuity,  and  hns  been  of 
some  note  ever  since  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Christian- 
ity. It  appears  from  an  inscription  on  a cross,  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  church,  over  the  east  window,!  that  this  town  was,  at  an 
early  period,  honoured  by  the  preaching  of  Paurmus,  the  apstle 
of  this  part  of  the  island,  and  hist  archbishop  of  York,  a cirCmn- 
stance  which  induces  a belief  that  it  must  have  been  a place  of 
some  consideration  even  in  those  ^days.  The  inscription  is  uk 
follows : 

Hie  Paulinus  prasdicavit 

Et  celebravit,  A.  D.  627'" 

Here  Paulinus  preached 

And  celebrated,  (i.  e.  divine  service,)  A.  D.  627.’* 


Camden  mentions  his  having  iieard  of  this  inscription,^  hut  Iuk 
commentator.  Dr.  Holland,  says,  that  an  ancient  minister  of 
those  parts,  a native  of  the  place,  affirms  that  his  father,  though 
thirty  years  vicar  there,  had  no  knowledge  of  it."’  I'his  asstr- 
tion,  however,  appears  extraordinary,  as  the  inscription  is  now 
very  legible,  and  every  tourist  who  visits  Dewsbury,  may  ea-sil) 
satisfy  himself  on  the  subject.§  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
date  refers  to  the  same  year  in  which  Edwin,  king  of  Northum- 
bria, with  his  nobles,  embraced  Cliristianitv  at  ^orkj  and  as  it 
VOL.XVI.  3D 


• Of  this  number  there  ate  792  baptisms  not  entered  in  the  parish  regutrr. 
iz.  541  among  the  dissenters,  and  251  among  the  Method...*,  of  whom  con- 
iderable  numbers  are  dispersed  in  the  three  low, .ships.  'Fho  disscu.crs  red. 

hiefly  at  Osset.  , ^ . 

tThe  ancient  cross  fell  down  in  tl.e  year  1805;  but  in  1.811  anolbc  -. 
insilar  in  size  and  form,  and  having  .he  same  iuscr.p.ion,  put  up  m 
)lace,  the  Rev.  J.  Buckworth  being  vicar. 

^Camd.fol.709. 

§ The  writer  of  this  volume  saw  the  .nscr.ption,  .hrougl,  the 
he  Rev.  David  Jenkins,  curate  to.hc  Rev  J.  Buckworth. v.car  .1  
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can  scarcely  be  supposed  tliat  Paulinus,  "who  was  so  mucK  en« 
gaged  at  court,  would,  without  some  particular  reason,  have  so  soon  I 

come  to  Dewsbury,  tlie  circumstance  aifords  no  improbable  | 

ground  to  conjecture  that  here  may  have  been,  in  those  days,  a j 

royal  villa,  where  the  Northumbrian  nionarchs  sometimes  resided.  i 

Dewsbury  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  mother  church  of  all  ! 

that  part  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated,  particularly  to  the  ; 

westward.  The  endowment  deed  of  that  church,  dated  A.  D.  | 

1349,  mentions  the  payment  of  tithes,  &c.  from  Halifax,  and  the  f 

other  townships  of  that  parish,  to  the  incumbent  of  Dewsbury, 
in  these  words ; Decim?e  et  porliones  garbarum  de  Eccleshill, 
Halifax,  Dalton,  Huddersfield,  Almondbury — ^dicta  ecclesiae  de 
Dewsbury  debit,  et  ab  antiquo  solvi  consuet,  &c.’^  And  in  con- 
firmation of  this,^*  says  Mr.  Watson,  I have  seen  a deed  at 
Plaintrees,  in  Slielf,  wherein  mention  was  made  of  tithes  in  the  | 

township  of  Hipperholme,  which  were  parcel  of  the  rectory  of 
Dewsbury.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  beginning  of  this 
custom,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  opinion  that  Dewsbury  is 
the  mother  cliuvch  of  all  this  part  of  the  country,  Paulinus, 
archbishop  of  York,  having  ofticiated  here  in  the  year  626,*  be- 
fore churches  in  common  were  built,  and  perhaps  ordered  some- 
thing of  that  kind  to  be  erected  here ; and  to  the  support  of  such 
as  propagated  Christianity  at  this  place,  tithes  might  be  brought 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  some  small  resei’vations 
made,  as  churches  were  afterwards  permitted  to  be  built  in  diJffer- 
ent  parts  of  the  district:  this  seems  agreeable  to  the  words  ah 
anti(|iio  solvi  consuet  but  the  disuse  of  payment  has  long  since  ^ 
put  an  end  to  ail  this.’^f 

Dewsbury,  being  close  to  the  navigable  river  Calder,  in  the 
centre  of  a populous  country,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  coal, 
possesses  almost  every  advantage  for  a manufacturing,  town.  Here 
is  a good  market  on  Wednesday,  with  fairs  on  the  Wednesday 

before 

* This  is  a tnist-ake  of  Mr.  Watson,  the  date  in  tlie  inscriiUion  is  627,  as  ah 
ready  mentioned. 

t Watson’s  Halifax,  p.  339. 
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before  new  Michaelmas-day,  on  llie  5th  of  October,  and  W.  d- 
nesday  before  old  May-day,  for  horses,  horned  callle,  slicij), 
cloth,  &c.  The  environs  of  the  town,  risinij  into  eminences, 
©verlooking  beautiful  vallies,  are  extremely  pleasant. 

BRADFORD, 

In  the  Morley  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Agi)rig:p:  and  Mor- 
ley,  liberty  of  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  is  eight  miles  and  a 
half  north-east  from  Halifax,  ten  miles  west  from  Leeds,  and 
about  the  same  distance  north-west  from  Dewsbury,  'I  bis  to^ul 
is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  junction  of  three  beautiful  and  cxt(  n- 
sive  vallies.  It  also  possesses  the  advantage  of  a navigalde  canal,- 
which  is  cut  from  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  near  the  viJInk'c 
of  Shipley,  about  three  miles  to  the  noitli  of  Bradford,  and  ju- 
netrates  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  affording  excel  cat  conve- 
nience for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  boats.  Here  is  a mark<  t 
on  Thursday,  and  fairs  on  the  18th  and  I9lh  of  June,  and  the 
9th  and  10th  of  December,  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  pig>j,  A;c. 
The  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  yarn,  cotton,  kc.  are  carrird 
on,  both  in  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood,  with  great  activity 
and  spirit  j and  about  three  miles  to  the  south-east  are  iron  for:  < s 
and  founderies  on  a very  extensive  scale.  The  situation  of  Brail- 
ford  indeed  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  cam  ing  on  these  wojks, 
as  abundance  of  coal,  as  well  as  of  iron  ore,  is  found  in  the 
mines  at  a very  short  distance  from  the  town,  e.'-peciallv  on  t!ie 
south-eastern  side,  near  the  road  leading  to  AVakelield,  Bradlor  I, 
indeed,  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  manufacturin?  coun- 
try, being  nearly  a central  point  between  Uali  ax,  Keigbby, 
Leeds,  Wakefield,  Dewsbury,  and  Huddersllcld.  In  pax».og 
along  the  roads,  on  every  side  the  traveller  h^ar-,  the  rattling  of 
looms,  and  sees  the  smoke  of  steam  engines,  employed  for  vanoaa 
purposes;  and  the  whole  country  around  exhibits  a scene  of  ac- 

tive  industry  and  crowded  population.  Accoroing  to  the  xtlun.s 
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in  1811,  the  town  of  Bradford  contains  7767  inhabitants,  the  in- 
crease being*  1374  in  the  space  of  ten  years.  Bradford  is  situated 
on  a dry  soil,  and  the  air  is  sharp  and  healthful : the  annual  mor- 
tality is  about  one  in  fifty. 

This  town  is  well  built,  almost  entirely  of  stone.  A brick 
house  is  scarcely  to  be  seen,  either  in  the  town  or  its  vicinity* 
The  church  is  a spacious  building,  but  somewhat  gloomy.  The 
new  meeting  house  for  the  Met Ii odists  is  a large  and  elegant 
structure. 

The  environs  of  Bradford  are  extremely  pleasant : the  country 
is  open,  and  picturesque;  the  prospects  on  every  side  are  grand 
and  extensive : the  neighbouring  hills,  though  of  a very  consi- 
derable elevation,  present  no  abrupt  precipices,  but  their  gently 
sloping  declivities  are,  in  many  places,  adorned  with  elegant 
houses,  and  the  spacious  vales  below  contribute  to  form  a magni- 
ficent landscape. 

This  town  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  any  great  note  in 
ancient  times.  In.the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the 
inhabitants  strenuously  adhered  to  the  Parliament,  and  twice  re* 
pulsed  a large  body  of  the  king’s  troops  from  the  garrison  of 
Leeds.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  afterwards  came  to  their  assistance 
with  800  foot  and  60  horse.  This  brought  upon  them  a power- 
ful army,  commanded  by  the  Earl  qf  Newcastle,  who  invested 
the  town,  and  attempted  to  storm  it  in  several  places.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax  made  a vigorous  defence,  but  having  exhausted  his 
ammunition,  he  offered  to  capitulate.  The  enemy,  however,  re- 
fusing to  grant  the  conditions,  he,  with  about  fifty  horse,  cut  his 
way  through  their  lines>  and  made  good  his  retreat. 

Bradford  has  given  birth  to  some  eminent  men,  among  whom 
was  the  Right  Rev.  John  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York.  He  was 
born  at  this  town  on  the  I6th  February,  1644,  and  died  at  Bath, 
February  2nd,  1713,  having  nearly  completed  the  69th  year  of 
his  age.  This  prelate  'was  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit,  and  for  his  theological  learning,  and  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  a man  of  distinguished  abilities  and  sincere  piety. 

His 
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His  classical  epitaph,  and  a plate  of  liis  elegant  inunument  iu  the 
cathedral  of  York,  may  be  seen  in  Drake’s  History  and  Anti- 
quities  of  that  city.* 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  nearly  east  from  Bradford,  and 
; six  miles  nearly  west  from  Leeds,  is 

FULNECK, 

In  the  parish  of  Calverley,  township  of  Pudsey,  Morley  divi- 
sion  of  the  wapentake  of  Agbrigg  and  Morley,  is  a celebrated  sit- 
tlement  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  tlie  largest  they  have  iii 
England.  The  land  on  which  it  stands  was  purchased  by  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Ingham,  a zealous  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who 
j having  excited  a spirit  of  religion,  and  collecti*d  numerous  so- 
cieties in  these  parts,  invited  the  Brethren  to  assist  him  in  his 
I pious  labours.  Having  concluded  his  purchase  in  the  year  1710, 
* he  made  the  estate  over  to  the  Brethren,  on  a long  lease,  upon 
^ which  they  soon  began  to  erect  three  large  buildings  in  one  line, 
f that  in  the  middle  being  a chapel  for  divine  service,  having  a 
f house  for  single  men  on  one  side,  and  for  single  women  on  the 
» other.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  17W  lliat  a congrega- 

i tion  of  the  United  Brethren  was  regularly  settk^d  at  this  place, 

t Since  that  time,  a widow’s  house,  a school,  and  two  family 

i houses,  have  been  erected  iu  the  same  line  with  the  chapel;  and 

t now  all  these  present  a symmetrical  and  beautiful  front,  towards 
I the  south,  w’ith  a fine  gravel  walk  extending  the  whok  knirth  of 
i;  the  line,  and  commanding  adeligthful  prospect,  greatly  admir'd 
^ by  strangers.  In  the  village  there  is  also  a commodious  inn  f«r 
I the  entertainment  of  visitors  and  travellers,  and  a shop  in  which 
i are  sold  groceries,  draperies,  and  a variety  of  other  go^nU.  I lie 
f number  of  inhabitants  in  this  settlement  is  about  200,  mid  th. 
two  boarding  schools  generally  contain  from  I *10  to  110  p*i 
3 D 3 P'*’- 
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pils.*  Tlie  widows’  house  was  principally  intended  for  the  acy 
commodation  of  the  widows  of  deceased  ministers  and  missiona’t 
lies  of  the  Brethren’s  church.  In  like  manner  the  schools  were 
instituted  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  children  of 
the  ministers  and  missionaries ; hut  several  persons  of  different 
persuasions  now  send  their  children  to  this  seminary.  The  great- 
est order  is  maintained  in  these  schools:  each  scholar  has  a bed 
to  himself ; there  are  two  teachers  for  each  room,  so  that  the  pu«f 
pils  are  not  for  a moment  neglected,  and  the  greatest  care  is  ta^ 
ken  of  their  health  and  morals,  while  every  exertion  is  made  fox 
their  advancement  in  learning.  The  schools  are  under  the  direc-r 
tion  of  a general  superintendant,  an  office  which,  at  present,  is 
worthily  filled  by  th^  Rev.  Samuel  Benades,  a man  greatly  re- 
spected for  his  talents  and  virtues. 

The  situation  of  Fnlnepk  is  favourable  to  health,  and  extreme- 
ly v/ell  calculated  for  a seminary.  It  stands  on  a dry  spil^  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  a lofty  eminence;  the  schools  appear  to  be 
elevated,  at  least  TOO  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  be- 
neath ; a considerable  part  of  the  slope  is  converted  into  charm- 
ing walks  and  gardens,  and  this  elevation^  with  the  southern  as- 
pect, renders  the  air  both  pure  and  temperate.  A range  of  dwell- 
ing houses,  behind  the  public  buildings,  and  in  a parallel  line, 
forms  a neat  and  regular  street.  The  chapel  is  a handsome  and 
ligiitsome  structure,  and  both  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
are  excellent.  The  manners;  of  the  people  contribute  to  render 
the  place  more  agreeable : they  are  civil,  industrious^  and  sober : 
many  of  them  are  employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  The 
single  women  are  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  working  muslins 
with  the  needle  and  tambour,  and  their  pieces  sell  at  a high  price. 
In  a word,  everj^  thing  about  Fulneck  exhibits  an  appearance  of 
regularity,  neatness,  and  decency ; and  perhaps  no  stranger  ever 
visited  the  settlement  without  satisfaction. 

LEEDS, 

* When  the  writer  of  this  volume  was  at  Fulnepk,  in  the  suntmer  of 
tbp  schools  had  62  girls  and  71  bojs. 
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In  the  wapentake  of  Skirack,  llljeity  of  the  Ijouour  of  route- 
fract,  nine  miles  nearly  north  from  Wakelield,  tui  miles  north- 
east from  Dewsbury,  and  ten  miles  east  from  BradforJ,  is  one  of 
the  most  commercial  and  opulent  towns  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  si- 
tuated  on  the  north  bank  ot  the  Aire,  and  covers  an  eminence 
gently  rising  from  that  river  to  tlie  upper  end  of  the  town,  and 
falling  with  an  easy  slope  to  the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  to  the 
south.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  town  falls  into  a deep  vallev, 
through  which  runs  a rivulet,  having  on  its  banks  a great  nuni- 
her  of  dying  houses.  This  rivulet,  however,  docs  not  foruj  tlic 
boundary  of  the  town,  as  there  are  a considerable  number  of 
houses,  and  several  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  beyond  its  eastern 
banks.  The  town  of  Leeds  is  in  genera!  well  built,  almost  en- 
tirely of  brick;  but  its  diftbient  quarters  form,  one  with  anotln  r, 
a striking  contrast.  In  the  eastern  part,  on  the  banks  of  the 
abovementioned  rivulet,  the  houses  arc  mean,  and  the  str  et^  and 
lanes  dirty,  crooked,  and  irregular,  emitting  disai;reeabh'  sim  lU 
from  the  dying  houses  and  the  diflerent  manufactur  s,  w hib*  tho 
. discoloured  and  dirty  torrent  puts  a persou  in  mind  of  the  wat<  r* 
of  Styx  and  Cocytus; 

Cocyti  alia  videsStyglamquc  paludcm.’* 

Vino,  ytsi  JD.  lib.  6.  vcr.  3i'i. 

The  southern  edge  of  the  town,  along  the  banks  of  the  A.rr. 
is  almost  equally  disagreeable ; and  althougl.  contaimnir  some  l:o*k1 
houses,  has,  in  a great  measure,  the  app«  arance  of  a prison  It  t 
the  middle  and  western  parts  display  several  fine  sire,  ts  and  . !•  - 
gant  buildings.  The  brcadtli  of  the  town,  Irom  nuiili  to  .. 
is  not  much  above  half  a mile;  but  it  extends  not  li  -.tliuM  n 
and  a half  in  length,  from  east  to  w.  st.  it  is  dis  d maH 
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two  equal  parts  by  Briggate  and  the  market  place^  which  open 
into  each  other,  running  nearly  in  a line  from  south  to  north. 
Briggate,*  the  principal  street  in  Leeds,  is  about  500  yards  in 
length,  and  above  30  yards  in  breadth : in  this  street  the  cloth 
market  was  formerly  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  At  the  upper  end  of  Briggate  is  the  Moot- 
hall,  the  front  of  which  is  of  stone,  supported  by  columns  and 
arches,  with  the  arms  of  the  town  in  relievo’^  between  two 
maces,  the  ensigns  of  mayoralty.  The  fleece  in  the  escutcheon 
designates  the  woollen  manufacture,  supported  by  the  birds  of 
Minerva,  in  memory  of  Sir  John  Saville,  afterwards  created  Lord 
Saville,  the  first  honorary  alderman  when  the  town  and  parish 
were  incorporated  in  the  2nd  of  Charles  I.f  In  a niche  over  the 
arms  of  the  town,  is  a statue  of  Queen  Anne  in  white  marble, 
by  Carpenter,  the  gift  of  Alderman  Milner. 

From  the  Moot-hall  to  the  market-place,  the  street  is  divided, 
by  a row  of  buildings,  into  two  narrow  streets,  or  passages;  that 
to  the  east  is  the  shambles,  the  other,  on  the  west  side,  is  called 
the  back  of  the  shambles.  The  market-place,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called.  Cross  parish,  is  a very  spacious  street,  with  a large  mar- 
ket-cross near  the  south  end.  At  the  top  of  the  market-place  is 
the  Head-row,  so  called  from  its  elevated  situation,  as  it  rises, 
with  an  easy  ascent,  to  the  crown  of  the  hill,  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity of  which  the  town  is  situated.  This  was  formerly  one  en- 
tire street;  but  it  is  now  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Head- 
rows  by  the  New  Street.  At  the  upper  end  of  New  Street,  which 
was  entirely  built  by  John  Harrison,  Esq.  the  great  benefactor  of 
Leeds,  is  the  church-yard  of  St.  John's,  to  which  the  entrance  is 
by  an  ascent  of  several  steps.  A little  further  to  the  north  is 
Mill  Hill,  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  where  the  castle  for- 
merly stood,  and  where  there  are  now  a large  house  and  gardens, 

belonging 

* Briggate  is  so  named  from  its  termination  at  the  bridge  oVer  the  river 
Aire. 

t The  Athenian  birds  were  the  arms  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  family  of 
Saville.  See  Thoresby,  p.  10. 
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belonging  to  C.  Wilson.  Esq.  This  is  one  of  the  most  <hti  .hi- 
ful  situations  in  Leeds,  being  seated  on  the  must  elevated  point, 
and  commanding  beautiful  prospects.  Beyond  it  is  a \ilie>. 
17111011  runs  along  the  north  side  of  the  town. 

In  the  middle  of  the  town,  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  Briir. 
gate  and  the  market-place,  are  several  yocul  str(>f  is,  and  many 
large  and  handsome  houses.  But  the  western  part  di^pl-.u*^  1h? 
greatest  degree  of  elegance.  In  tliis  (piarter  is  a spatiouH  square 
environed  with  handsome  brick  houses,  whicli,  being  built  at  dif- 
ferent times,  has  no  general  name.  The  east  side  is  calhd  I’ark- 
Row,  the  west  is  denominated  East-Parade,  the  uoHh  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  South-Parade ; the  south-side  is  fonm  d 
.by  the  Mixed  Cloth  Hall,  ami  the  General  iufiriuary.  'I’h^  c<  li- 
tre is  partly  laid  out  in  gardens,  but  the  larger  projiortiou  i.s  uKid 
as  tenter  ground.  Park  Square  is  also  composed  of  elegant  mo- 
dern houses;  and  the  centre  is  laid  out  in  walks,  and  plant'  d 
with  shrubs.  On  the  south  side  of  this  square  is  St.  I’anl’s 
church,  a very  liandsonie  structure  of  stone,  ami  quite  im.'iUni, 
having  been  opened  for  divine  service  on  Christmas  Day,  in  llu. 
year  1794.  To  the  south  of  Park  Square,  and  separated  n<*ui 
it  by  the  New  Road  to  Kirkstiil,  is  Park-Place,  a row  of  viry 
handsome  houses,  fronting  tow’ard  the  south,  and  comm;uuhu„  % 
fine  view  of  the  river  Aire  and  the  neighbouring  hills. 

Although  many  of  the  private  houses  in  Leeds  shew  the  opu- 
lence and  taste  of  the  owners,  the  public  biiihlinirs  do  not  di  play 
any  great  degree  of  magnificence.  'I  licrc  arc  tiu*  rhnr<  h;  , m/. 
St.  Peter’s,  St.  John’s,  St.  James,  Trinity  church,  and  St.  I'aul’s, 
the  latter  of  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  St.  IVter';^.  wlm  h 
is  tlie  parish  church,  is  a spacious,  plain,  and  x.in  r bU  pi!  -,  «»f 
considerable  antiquity;  hut  the  name  of  iis  huiii(l*r,  ami  tio-  tim 
of  its  foundation,  are  unknown.  That  there  was  a rhur  h lu  re  lii 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  is  c\tn  m.  ly  pr:  hahh  ; hut  it 
Is  certain  that  tliere  was  one  in  the  days  of  tin  ( ompn  r^.r,  ..  ■ >•» 

mentioned  in  Domesday  book.  It  is  Ki'>  fi<  t in  I 

97  feet  in  breadth,  built  in  the  form  of  a cro.^^,  wi  h .i  t ^ r 
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steeple,  96  feet  in  height,  rising  from  the  centre  on  four  massy 
Yolumns,  with  arches.*  The  roof  of  the  church,  which  is  fifty 
one  feet  high,  is  supported  by  three  rows  of  pillars,  terminating 
in  pointed  arches ; and  the  nave  displays  a sort  of  singularity  in 
being  divided  into  four  aisles^  which  rim  from  the  transept  to  the 
west  end.  The  choir  is  spacious,  measuring  88  feet  by  60,  and, 
before  the  reformation,  was  divided  into  several  distinct  chapels. 
There  are  galleries  quite  round  the  church : on  the  front  of  that 
opposite  to  the  pulpit  are  the  arms  of  the  town,  a golden  fleece, 
in  a field  azure  surrounded  by  a garter,  on  which  is  inscribed 
" Sigillum  Burgi  de  Leedes,  1760,”  supported  by  two  crowned 
owls,  in  honour  of  Sir  John  Saville.f  Here  is  a fine  peal  of  ten 
bells,  with  chimes  that  play  at  four,  six,  eight,  and  twelve  o^clock, 
and  an  excellent  organ  built  by  Henry  Ih-ice.  Over  the  commu- 
nion table  is  a fine  painting  of  the  Last  Supper  by  Permeiitier ; 
and  on  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  the  ascension,  in  fresco,  by  the 
same  artist. 

In  this  church  are  several  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries,  now  greatly  defaced : the  inscriptions,  how- 
ever, are  preserved  by  Thoresby.  But  among  those  of  a modern 
date  are  some  that  are  peculiarly  aflecting  to  those  who  love  the 
human  species,  and  reflect  on  the  havoc  made  by  war.  The 
reader,  we  presume,  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  them  in  full;  the 
first  is  as^  follows  ; 

Sacred 

To  the  memory  of 
CHARLES  HENRY  NEVILLE, 

Lieutenant  in  the  Queen’s,  or  second 
Regiment  of  foot ; 

Who  being  on  the  Marine  duty  on  board 
EARL  HOWE’S  SHIP, 

After  beliaving  in  a most  brave  and  gallant  manner 
In  the  engagement  which  took  place 

Between 

• When  the  writer  of  this  volume  was  the  last  time  at  Leeds,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July  1811,  this  church  was  undergoing  a thorough  repair : the 
south  front  was  about  to  be  wholly  renewed. 

t See  Thoresby,  p.  110. 
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Between  the  English  and  French  Fleets, 

For  three  days, 

» ^ Was  killed  by  a grape  shot,  June  1,  1794, 

■ Aged  19  years. 

Ye  sons  of  peace,  who,  blest 
With  all  the  dear  delights  of  social  life, 

' Behold  this  tablet. 

Which  affection  reared 

To  the  loved  memory  of  the  young,  the  brave. 
Whose  early  bloom,  smote  by  the  ruthless  hand  of 
WAR, 

Fell  admired,  lamented, 

Oh  ! give  one  pitying  tear. 

In  grateful  memory  of  the  generous  youth 
Who  dauntless  met  the  dreadful  battle’s  rage. 
And  nobly  bled 
That  you  might  live  secure. 

The  second  inscription  is  this  : 

To  the  memory 
Of 

- JOHN  PATE  NEVILLE, 
Lieutenant  in  the  third  regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 
Who  was 

WOUNDED  IN  HOLL.\ND. 

In  an  engagement  aga'uist  the  French, 
September  l9th,  of  which  wound  he  died 
October  10th,  1799, 

Aged  25  years. 

Also 

To  the  memory 

Of 

BROWNLOW  PATE  NEVILLE, 
Lieutenant  in  the  third  regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 
Who  was  likewise 
WOUNDED  INHOLL.VND, 
September  10th,  and  died  September  l6Ui  1799, 
Aged  23  years 
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They  were  the  brothers  of  Chai’les  Henry  Neville,  -who  was 
killed  on  board  Earl  Howe’s  ship,  June  1, 1794,  and  the  sons  of 
John  Pate  Neville,  Esq.  of  Badsworth,  in  the  county  of  York. 
Thus  we  see  a worthy  parent  deprived,  in  a short  space  of  time, 
of  three  accomplished  sons  in  the  bloom  of  life,  by  the  ruthless 
hand  of  war,  an  instance  of  fatality  somewhat  uncommon. 

Here  is  also  a monument  erected  in  honour  of  Lieut.  Predham, 
of  this  town,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

In  memory  of 

SAMUEL  PREDHAM,  of  this  town. 

Late 

Lieutenant  of  His  Majesty’s  54th  regiment  of  Foot, 

THIS  MONUMENT 

Is  erected  by  his  most  affectionate  and  disconsolate 
MOTHER  on  the  loss  of  her  only  SON. 

In  the  memorable  expedition  to  Egypt 
He  bore  a distinguished  part. 

And  displayed  on  all  occasions 
The  active  zeal. 

The  intrepid  gallantry, 

And  the  invincible  spirit  and  courage. 

Of  the  true  British  officer. 

He  was  shot  through  the  body  the  25th  of  August, 

1801,  near  the  gates  of  ALEXANDRIA. 

But  like  the  immortal  Abercrombie, 

He  refused  to  quit  his  post 
So  long  as  he  could  stand. 

His  death,  which  ensued  the  13th  October  following. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years, 

To  his  surviving  friends  was  most  afflicting. 

To  himself  it  was  glorious 
As  his  life  had  been  honourable. 

The  following  inscription  commemorates  the  name  of  another 
worthy  gentleman  of  this  place. 
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THIS  tablet 
Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
THOMAS  CLOSE,  Esq. 

Late  Adjutant  of  the  corps 
Of 

Leeds  Gentlemen  Volunteer  Infantry 
Commanded  by 

LIEUT.  COL.  LLOYD, 

Was  erected  by  the 
Non-commissioned  oOlcers 
Of  that  Corps; 

Who  REGRETTING  the  OCCASION, 
Are  yet  ANXIOUS  to  pay 
This  last  TRIBUTE 
Of 

RESPECT,  GRATITUDE,  AND  ESTEEM, 
To  their  much  lamented  friend 
And  • 

BROTHER  SOLDIER. 

He  died  Jan.  10,  1796,  aged  34  years. 


ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH 

Was  founded  and  finished  by  John  Harrison,  Esq.  and  consecratt  J 
September  1,  1634.  The  munificent  founder  tndowtd  it  >^ith  M)l. 
per  annum,  and  101.  yearly  to  keep  it  in  repair.  This  r rain-  nl 
benefactor  to  the  town  of  Leeds  died  Oct.  ‘29th  16-36,  in  the  77lh 
year  of  his  age,  and  is  here  interred  under  a tomb  of  blark  mar- 
ble, with  an  appropriate  inscrij)tion,  recording  his  eminent  \irlui  ?. 
Near  the  tomb  is  his  portrait,  a whole  length,  in  bis  scarl  l 
gown.  This  church  is  a curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  major,  the  »i- 
car,  and  three  senior  aldermen. 

TRINITY  CHURCH, 

Erected  about  A.  D.  1721,  is  a handsome  structure  of  »tonr, 
with  a tower  and  a ainall  spire.  The  root  is  supported  by  % 
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double  row  of  Cdrintbian  columns.  It  is  well  endowed  and  is  lii 
the  gift  of  trustees. 

‘ ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH 

Is  an  elegant  stone  building^  erected  by  the  Rev.  Miles  Atkin- 
son, and  opened  on  Christmas  Day,  1794.  It  is  neatly  finished, 
and  has  a small  organ.  This  church  is  chiefly  supported  by  the 
sale  and  rent  of  the  pews,  and  after  two  presentations  is  to  be  in 
the  gift  of  the  vicar. 

ST.  JAMES'S  CHURCH 

Is  an  octagonal  building  of  stone.  It  was  first  occupied  by  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  preachers.  It  was  purchased  by  two 
clergymen  of  the  established  church,  who  soon  after  sold  it  to 
the  Rev.  John  King,  M,  A.  It  has  since  been  consecrated,  and 
after  two  presentations  is  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar. 

Besides  the  five  churches,  there  are  in  the  town  eight  meeting 
houses  for  Protestant  Dissenters,  viz.  one  Presbyterian,  one  Uni- 
tarian, where  Dr.  Priestley  was  several  years  minister,  three  of 
Independents,  one  of  Scotch  Seceders,  one  for  the  Baptists,  and 
one  for  the  Quakers,  exclusive  of  two  Methodist  meeting  houses, 
and  a Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

The  vicarage  of  Leeds  is  in  the  gift  of  twenty -five  trustees. 
The  profits  of  the  living  arise  from  the  small  tithes  and  Easter 
dues,  and  are  said  to  fall  somewhat  short  of  6001.  per  annum ; 
though  they  would  amount  to  much  more  if  they  were  rigorously 
exacted.  The  parish  comprises  ten  townships,  of  which  eight 
have  endowed  chapels  of  ease,  which  are  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar, 
and  are  each  of  them  worth  about  1 701.  per  annum. 

THE  GENERAL  INFIRMARY 

Is  a large  and  handsome  building  of  brick.  The  foundation 
stone  w'as  laid  in  1768,  by  Edwin  Lascelles,  Esq.  afterwards  Lord 

Harewood, 
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Harewood,  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  county  ; and  on  the 
5tli  of  Marcli,  17/1,  it  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
ji  It  was  built,  and  is  supported,  by  voluntary  subscriptious.  Kvtry 
' person,  wherever  his  residence  may  be,  is  admissible  if  n'corn- 
I mended  by  a subscriber;  but  in  cases  not  admitting  of  delay  i>o 
recommendation  is  required.  The  building  is  100  feet  in  length 
|j  and  38  in -width.  The  court  is  186  feet  by  30.  Tlie  back  court, 
with  the  offices  and  gardens,  is  186  feet  by  120.  In  the  Board 
! room  is  the  Raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  painted  by  the 
late  Benjamin  Wilson,  a native  of  Leeds.  The  wards  are  15  feet 
! 8 inches  high : six  circular  apertures  open  into  a passage  five  feet 

I and  a half  wide;  and  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness. 

Mr,  Howard  who  visited  Leeds  in  1788  says,  tliis  hospital  is  one 
I of  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  “ many  here  are  cured  of 
compound  fractures,  who  would  lose  their  limbs  in  the  unventi- 
I lated  and  offensive  wards  of  some  hospitals.''  In  Vic;ir  l.ane 
i there  is  another  hospital  called  the  House  of  Recovery,  founded 
in  1802  by  subscription,  and  approprialf  d to  the  reception  of  poor 
j persons  afflicted  with  infectious  fevers.  The  medical  establish- 
ment is  similar  to  that  of  the  Intinnary  ; and  altei-dance  is  given 
at  the  Board-room  every  Thursday  to  inoculate  gratis,  with  the 
cow-pox,  the  children  of  such  poor  persons  as  chuse  to  apply. 

In  this  town  there  are  several  other  charitable  inslilutions.  The 
old  alms-houses,  founded  and  endowed  by  Jolm  Harrison,  Lsq. 
fqr  forty  poor  women,  consist  of  t\^enty  d\uUings,  to  which 
' twelve  more  have  been  added  in 'pursuance  of  the  will  of  llu-  late 
Arthur  Akin,  Esq.  one  of  the  aldermen,  so  that  tin  y now  ailord 
'■  a retreat  to  sixty-four  aged  persons,  each  of  whom  r<ctiw^  the 
sum  of  six  guineas  per  annum,  by  quarterly  pa>  mi  iiU.  1!.-  e ■» 
alms-houses,  ten  in  number,  forming  three  .sidt  s of  a ^qiiar* , w»  ,e 
founded  by  Mrs.  Potter,  for  the  widow.s  of  dccea-s.id  1.. id.  sunn, 
who  receive  each  a salary  of  ten  pound.s  per  annum. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

W^as  erected  by  the  benevolent  John  Harrison.  L |.  ar  d l!  < 
year  1692  Godfrey  Lawson,  Esq.  added  a new  . -^.rl  ji  t.  I • 
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school  has  furnished  several  eminent  men  both  to  the  church  and 
the  state.  Dr.  Samuel  Pullam,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
in  Ireland,  was  the  first  master : he  was  one  of  the  seven  natives  of 
Yorkshire,  who,  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  thirty  years,  rose  to 
the  archiepiscopal  dignity,  and  of  whom  five  were  primates, 

THE  CHARITY  SCHOOL, 

In  which  70  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  60  girls  reading,  writing,  and  knitting,  was  also  founded  by 
Mr.  Harrison.  The  children  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and  allowed  to  remain  till  fourteen,  and  are  decently  clothed 
every  year. 

THE  WORKHOUSE 

Was  built  by  Richard  Sykes,  Esq.  alderman  in  1636,  but  has  since 
that  time  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  is  under  good  regulations. 

THE  KING’S  MILLS 

Are  held  by  J.  P.  Neville,  Esq.  by  a grant  from  the  crown. 
At  these  mills  all  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds  are  obliged  to  grind 
their  corn,  except  those,  whose  houses  stand  on  ground  formerly 
belonging  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

THE  WATER-WORKS 

Are  near  the  bridge  crossing  the  Aire.  By  means  of  these 
works  the  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  soft  water.  Adjoin- 
ing to  them  are  the  vast  Warehouses  belonging  to  the  Aire  and 
Calder  navigation. 

Here  are  assembly  rooms,  consisting  of  a ball-room,  tea-room, 
and  card-room ; the  dancing  assemblies  are  held  every  fortnight 
during  the  winter.  The  theatre  was  built  by  the  late  Tate  Wil- 
kinson, Esq.  and  opened  in  the  year  1771.  Plays  are  performed 
here  generally  three  nights  in  the  week,  during  the  summer 
months,  the  season  commencing  about  the  middle  of  May, 

In  this  town  is  also  a circulating  library,  established  in  1768, 

and  supported  by  subscription.  It  contains  a very  good  collec- 
8 tion 
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lion  of  books,  and  some  valuable  luanusciipU.  Slraiii^ers  rwid- 
ing  in  the  town  for  a short  time,  are  allowed  the  use  of  tbih  li- 
brary  on  very  moderate  terms.  A laudable  attempt  also  now 
making  by  the  gentlemen  of  Leeds  for  the  eucouruxeineiil  of  the 
liberal  arts,  by  establishing  an  annual  exhibition  of  pieturea. 

Among  the  public  buildings  and  institutions  of  Leeds,  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  cloth  halls,  which  are  particularly  characleris- 
tical  of  its  trade. 

MIXED  CLOTH  HALL, 

Erected  in  1758,  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturers,  is  a 
qiiadranguliu- building,  inclosing  an  open  area,  and  is  wtll  light- 
ed by  a great  number  of  large  windows.  The  structure  is  127 J 
yards  in  length,  and  66  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  six  covered 
streets,  each  of  which  contains  two  rows  of  stands  the  freehold- 
property  of  different  manufacturers.  Each  sUuid  is  22  inches  iu 
front ; and  the  number  is  1800.  But  as  about  twenty  individuaU 
are  in  possession  of  two  stands  each,  the  nuinher  of  master  ma- 
nufacturers, proprietors  of  the  hall,  must  not  be  cstinuiU  d at 
more  than  1780.  These  have  all  served  a regular  apprenticeship 
to  the  making  of  coloured  cloth,  which  is  an  iiidispensidilt  con- 
dition of  their  admission  into  the  hall.  Each  stand  originally 
cost  the  proprietor  three  guineas;  but  they  are  at  present  worth 
from  eight  to  fifteen  pounds,  according  to  the  situation.”* 

WHITE-CLOTH  HALL 

Was  built  in  1775.  It  is  a quadrangle  like  the  other,  yard* 
in  length,  and  70  iu  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  five  covered 
streets,  each  with  a double  row  of  stands,  the  number  of  which 
is  1210:  but  several  persons  possess  two  stand.s  each.  7 he  first 
cost  of  each  stand  was  thirty  shillings,  but  they  have  been  sold 
from  three  pounds  to  eight  guineas. -f  A considenible  number  of 
manufacturers  of  an  inferior  class,  who  have  served  a regular  ap- 
prenticeship, but  have  no  property  in  the  halls,  bring  their  cloth 

VoL.  XVI.  3 E 

♦ Mr.  Bilham’s  Walk  through  Lecd«,  p.  9,  ficc. 


t Ibid.  p.  1 1 
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into  the  inclosed  area^  and  pay  a fixed  fee  for  every  piece  exposed 
to  sale. 

There  is  in  Albion  Street  a small  hall,  erected  some  years  ago, 
for  the  use  of  those  clothiers  who,  not  having  served  a regular 
apprenticeship,  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  other  halls. 

The  cloth-market,  at  both  the  halls,  is  held  on  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays.  At  the  mixed,  or  coloured,  cloth-hall,  it  begins  at 
half-past  eiglit  in  the  morning  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  at 
nine  from  Michaelmas  to  Martinmas,  at  half-past  nine  from 
Martinmas  to  Candlemas,  and  fi'om  Candlemas  to  Lady  day  at 
nine.  The  commencement  of  the  market  is  announced  by  the 
ringing  of  a bell ; after  it  has  continued  an  hour  a second  bell 
rings,  and  after  the  expiration  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  a third 
bell  gives  notice  that  the  market  must  be  cleared.  All  business 
in  the  hall  is,  therefore,  transacted  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour 
and  a quarter.  The  last  bell  continues  to  ring  about  the  space  of 
five  minutes  ; and  should  any  merchant  remain  in  the  hall  after  it 
has  done  ringing,,  he  is  subject  to  the  penalty  of  five  shillings, 
and  for  every  five  minutes  afterwards  must  forfeit  the  same  sum. 
And  should  he  refuse  payment  on  demand,  he  is  to  be  excluded 
from  tlie  hall  till  the  fines  be  paid. 

The  corn-market  is  held  every  Tuesday  in  Cross-parish.  The 
shambles  display  great  abundance  of  butcher^s  meat;  and  the 
beef  is  remarkably  fine.  On  Saturday  evening  the'  town  is  al- 
ways crowded  with  the  working  people  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, wlio  come  to  lay  in  a stock  of  provisions  for  the  ensuing 
week.  The  fish-markets  are  held  on  Monday  and  Thursday. 
The  quantity  of  fruit  and  garden-stuff  sold  every  market-day, 
especially  on  Tuesday,  is  astonishing.  A considerable  quantity 
of  these  articles  is  broiiglit  from  Pontefract,  and  a great  deal 
being  purchased  in  liCeds  market  by  hucksters,  is  carried  to  be 
disposed  of  at  Bradford  and  Halifax.  The  markets,  indeed,  are 
almost  wholly  supplied  from  the  agricultural  district  to  the  east- 
ward. The  whole  country,  westward  from  Leeds  to  Lancashire, 
does  not  produce  corn  sufficient  to  supply  one-sixth  part  of  the 

inhabitants. 
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inhabitants.  Besides  the  weekly  markets,  here  are  two  aniuml 
fairs,  each  ofwhich  continues  two  days,  viz.  July  lOth  arul  I lUi, 
for  horses  and  pedlary  wares,  and  November  8lh  and  ‘Jtb,  ehi.  fly 
for  horned  cattle. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity  is  doth, 
which  was  formerly  almost  wholly  of  the  coarser  kinds;  but  the 
manufacture  of  superfines  has  of  late  greatly  increased,  as  bus  uU 
so  that  of  swandowns,  toilenets,  kersymeres,  and  various  oilier 
fancy  articles.  Several  manufactures  of  sacking,  canvas,  lin.  n, 
and  thread,  have  been  established  and  carried  on  to  a very  consi- 
derable  extent.  Here  are  also  carpet  manufactories,  and  a num- 
ber of  cotton  mills,  most  of  which  are  worked  by  the  mean:,  of 
steam  engines.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  likewise  a con>idt  rnble 
manufactory  of  the  finer  sorts  of  earthen-ware,  and  ‘Hrcral 
founderies.  On  the  banks  of  the  Aire,  and  on  the  streams  which 
empty  themselves  into  that  river,  are  numerous  mills  for  grinding 
corn,  dyers’-wood,  rape-seed,  &c.  as  also  for  fulling  cloth  and 
turning  machinery  for  the  carding  and  spinning  of  wool. 

But  although  Leeds  has  long  been  distinguished  as  one  of  tin* 
first  manufacturing  towns,  its  opulence  is  still  derived  from 
commerce.  It  is  the  principal  mart  of  the  woolh  n manufa.  tun  * 
in  the  west  riding,  and  a great  part  of  the  cloth:^,  i»;c.  j.:i  ^ 
through  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  Lc'cds.  Tlu  re  are  but 
few  manufacturers  in  the  town,  and  those  chiefly  in  the  out  Airtu. 
Most  of  the  mixed  cloth  manufacturers  reside  in  the  >illagts  b;  - 
longing  to  the  parish  of  Leeds,  westward  of  the  Ionui,  and  at 
Dewsbury  and  in  its  vicinity,  to  the  west  of  Wakcfi*  Id,  in  or  i car 
the  Vale  of  Calder.  The  w’hite  cloth  is  manulacturf  d ul  o r-.t 
Dewsbury,  and  in  a tract  of  country  forming  an  oblique  b It 
across  the  hills  that  separate  the  vales  of  Caldtr  and  Air-,  Ik*- 
ginning  about  a mile  west  of  IVakefield,  terminating  at  the  >il- 
lage  of  Shepley  on  the  Aire,  and  not  approaching  with  u !■  -> 
than  six  miles  of  Leeds.*  The  manufacturers  havin<  tpn-  the 
3 E 2 w^-1, 

•Not a single  manufacturer  is  to  be  found  mere  on-  f i 
miles  north  of  Leeds.  Bilham’*  Walk  tliroogh  Leeds,  p 14. 
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wool,  and  woven  the  cloth,  carry  it  to  the  fulling  mill.  When  it 
has  undergone  the  process  of  fulling  it  is  carried  to  the  cloth 
market  at  Leeds,  and  exposed  to  sale  in  one  of  the  halls.  The 
merchant  buys  the  cloth  in  this  stage  of  the  manufacture,  and  em- 
ploys di-essers  to -complete  the  process  by  raising  the  nap,  shear- 
ing, tentering,  pressing,  &c.* 

The  following  general  view  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the 
west  riding  of  Yorkshire  will  shew  their  vast  importance  as  well 
as  their  rapid  progress  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eig  hteenth,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  centuries;  in  the  first. place  observing 
that  in  the  year  1769  the  whole  quantity  of  broad-cloth  was  only 
1,771,667  yards. 

Account  of  the  broad  and  narrow  cloths  manufactured  in  the 
west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  at  certain  intervals  between  the  25th 
March  1788,  and  the  25th  March  181  l.f 


Broads. 

Narrows. 

Years. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

1788 

*4,244,322 

1794 

1797 

1800 

1801 

1803 

1806 

...10,079,256 

1810 

1811 

The  decrease  between  the  years  1810  and  1811  may  easily  be 
traced  to  two  causes : the  exclusion  of  British  manufactures  from 

the 

* The  number  of  master  cloth-manufacturers  in  the  west  riding  of  York- 
shire is  between  five  and  six  thousand^  who  employ,  besides  their  wives  and 
children,  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons.  Billiam’s  Walkthrough 
Leeds,  p.  14. 

t The  kerseymere,  toilenets,  and  several  other  articles  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, are  included  in  this  statement. 
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khe  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  suspension  of  our  comnitrcUl 
intercourse  with  America.* 

. The  population  of  Leeds  has  evidently  kept  pace  with  the  ire- 
neral  increase  of  the  woollen  manufactures  and  clothing  trade. 
Leland  says,  that  in  his* time,  (i.  e.)  in  the  reign  of  llenn  Mil. 
Leeds  was  about  as  large  as  Bradford,  wliich,  in  all  probability, 
did  not  then  contain  more  than  two  or  three  thousand  iuhabitunU. 
In  1775  the  population  of  this  town  was  only  17,1 17,  ah  found 
by  an  actual  enumeration.  In  1801  it  amounted  to  30,6439,  viz. 
14,379  males,  and  16,290  females.  The  census  of  loll  ex- 
hibits the  following  statement : 

LEEDS  POPULATION. 

Houses.  Inhabitants. 

Inhabited.  Empty.  Building.  Families.  Males.  Females.  Total. 

7854 329 37 8052 16496 19452 35950 

. From  these  returns  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the  town 
of  Leeds  has  made  an  increase  of  5281  in  the  last  ten  yean>,  and 
is  more  than  doubled  since  the  year  1775.f  Tlie  j)opulutiou  of 
the  parish,  which  is  divided  into  ten  townships,  exclusive  of  the 
township  of  Leeds,  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  lu 
1801  the  population  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Leeds  was  53,162, 
in  1811  it  is  stated  at  62,534,  making  an  increase  in  teu  years  of 
9,372. 

Tlie  town  of  Leeds  possesses  numerous  and  important  advaji- 
tages  as  an  emporium  of  inland  trade;  seatetl  on  the  edtre  of  one 
of  the  chief  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  it  ih  abund.iiilJ) 
supplied  with, various  articles  of  merchandise;  while  the  imv lia- 
ble river  Aire,  with  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  alford»  an 

3 E 3 


* According  to  the  accounts  given  in  the  public  p»pcr».  there  •vre  m the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  1160  shearmen  of  v»liom  400  wrr<'Ovi 
employ  in  March  1811. 

tFrom  the  aver.vge  number  of  Burial?,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Ued»  « 

tube  about  one  in  thirty-three  annually. 
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easy  communication  with  both  the  eastern  and  western  seas.  This 
canal,  which  commences  about  a quarter  of  a mile  above  the  bridge 
at  Leeds,  passes  by  Kirkstall  Abbey  and  Sheply,  above  which  it 
crosses  the  river  Aire.  It  then  proceeds  to  Bingley,  and,  passing 
within  a short  distance  of  Keighley,  continues  its  course  to  Skip- 
ton.  Near  Gargrave,  four  miles  and  a half  to  the  west  of  Skip- 
ton,  it  again  crosses  the  Aire,  and  is  afterwards  continued  into 
Lancashire,  through  which  county  it  is  carried  to  Liverpool.  The 
length  of  the  canal,  from  Leeds  to  Liverpool,  is  109  miles.  This 
great  work  was  begun  in  1770,  and  the  canal  was  opened  the  4th 
of  June  1677.  The  trade  of  Leeds  also  derives  considerable  ad- 
vantage from  the  canal  cut  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Aire  to  Sel- 
by, in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  year 
1774. 

The  borough  of  Leeds,  which  comprises  the  whole  parish,  as 
well  as  the  town,  is  governed  by  a corporation,  consisting  of  a 
mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  a common  council  of  twenty-four 
members,  who  fill  up.  the  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  and  annu- 
ally elect  the  mayor  from  the  aldermen  by  a majority  of  votes.* 
The  mayor  and  aldermen  are  justices  of  the  peace  within  the  bo- 
rough ; and  one  or  more  of  them  attend  every  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
day at  the  rotation  office,  for  the  dispatch  of  public  business.  A 
sessions  for  the  borough  is  held  every  three  months,  at  which  the 
mayor  presides ; and  a general  sessions  for  the  west  riding  is  held 
here  at  Michaelmas.  These  sessions  are  held  at  the  Moothall, 
at  the  upper  end  of  Briggate;  but  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1811 
the  magistrates  voted  tliree  thousand  pounds  towards  the  building 
of  a new  sessions  house. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  there  are  few  cloth-weavers  in 
the  town  of  Leeds,  and  that  throughout  the  west  riding  the  ma- 
nufactories are  dispersed  in  the  villages  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country.  This  affords  them  many  advantages  which  they  could 
not  enjoy,  if  tliey  resided  in  the  large  towns.  In  the  first  place 
they  breathe  an  uncontaminated  air,  which,  as  their  employments 

are 

* Every  inhabitant  o Leeds  is  eligible  to  the  offices  of  the  corporation. 
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are  not  the  most  cleanly,  must  be  greatly  conducive  to  Ibc  pre^r- 
vationof  their  health.  2iidly,  Tlie  cuunlry  allords  ilu  n,  a ,uon- 
open  exposure  of  their  manuractmes  to  the  sun,  wlwcb,  in  som.? 
stages  of  their  work,  is  a great  convenience.  :h(liy,  'I'lic 
where  the  manufacturers  reside  are  in  general  ncaicr  to  l)u-  roal- 
mines,  and  consequently  more  clieaply  snpidied  with  Uul,  an  ar- 
ticle, not  only  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  their  faimlnr.,  Imt  also 
to  the  carrying  on  of  their  business.  4Lh!y,  Aimtlu  r a.hantaue 
attending  their  residence  in  t!ie  country  is,  the  many  springs, 
which  afford  a constant  supply  of  vater  lor  the  use  of  their  fami- 
lies and  their  dye-houses,  othly.  The  dispmsion  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  villages  has  occasioned  many  fulling  mills  to  be 
erected,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  owmrs  of  the  ditlir- 
ent  falls  upon  the  rivers,  wiiicii  would  otherwise  Iia\e  been 
almost  useless,  and  consequently  of  little  value,  (ilhly,  Tin- 
manufacturer  of  clotli  requires  roomy  buildings,  vhich  aie  ob- 
tained at  much  lower  rents  in  the  country  than  in  largf  tovMis. 
7thly,  A horse  is,  on  many  accounts,  very  nece.ssarv  toa  elolbii  r, 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  trade  ; and  as  land,  at  a dislanc* 
from  large  towns,  is  generally  much  cheaper  than  in  lln  ir  im- 
mediate vicinity,  the  manufacturer  who  resides  in  tin  ( <mnti  \ 
can  better  afford  to  keep  so  useful  an  animal,  i^tlily,  1 u maiii- 
tain  a cow,  which  is  one  of  the  first  coniforU  and  tin-  « hiif  sup- 
port of  the  infant  part  of  his  family,  the  couiili  y afhuJs  him  nuo  ii 
cheaper  means,  and  a better  opportunity,  than  a l.ir^e  town  ; ami 
as  both  hay  and  straw  are  wanted  lor  the  animals,  tin:  ni.inulac- 
turer  is  occasionally  employed  in  the  culluation  of  tin  n!, 
which  is  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  liis  bcallli.  ilii*  int  :m.\t  • 
of  manufactures  and  agriculture  also  tends  to  tin-  impio\-  i»:  t 
and  embellishment  of  the  country;  for  ilic  ocenpitrs  h.t\  ...  b .l 
a small  quantity  of  land,  ciideavonr  to  tuin  t \t  r)  it  » 

profit,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  in  a minu.dun  ^ 
farm,  which  seldom  exceeds  litLeen  or  sixteen  ui  ri.s.  4'. 

tion,  judgment,  and  spirit,  displayctl  in  tin-  cnliiv  .1  1.  I 

tain,  that,  in  consequence  of  so  mail  \ luaiiuho  I .1  r 

d 1:  1 
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country,  and  occasionally  employing  lliemselves  in  cultivating  the 
soil,  the  barren  commons  of  those  parts,  many  of  which  have  been 
lately  inclosed  and  divided,  have  been  rendered  productive  to  a de- 
gree that  no  regular  farmer  could  have  made  it  his  interest  to  attempt. 
By  thus  becoming  a cultivator  of  land,  the  manufacturer  is  ena- 
bled to  keep  a horse,  cow,  and  pig,  and  to  enjoy  many  comforts, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  in  a large  town.  Lastly,  by 
living  in  the  country  they  are  less  tempted  to  vice  and  dissipa- 
tion ; and  by  the  occupation  of  a small  piece  of  ground,  a life  of 
labour  is  diversified  and  rendered  more  agreeable. 

Leeds  is  a town  of  great  antiquity.  But  its  origin,  and  the  deri- 
vation of  its  name,  are  wholly  unknown.  Mr,  Thoresby  supposes 
its  name  to  be  derived  from  the  British  cair  loid  coiV^  a town 
in  a wood.  Other  antiquaries  imagine  that  it  has,  in  very  remote 
times,  belonged  to  some  British  chief  whose  name  was  Lede,  or 
Leod ; and  others  believe  that  it  has  been  called  Leeds  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  from  some  town  of  that  name  in  their  original 
country.  These  conjectures,  however,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  are 
no  more  than  antiquarian  dreams,  and  we  are  entirely  left  in  the 
dark  concerning  the  time  when  the  town  was  founded,  and  the 
events  of  its  early  history.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Thoresby’s  deriva- 
tion of  its  name  it  may  be  observed,  that  a town  in  a wood,^' 
might  be  applicable  to  any  British  town  that  existed  before  the 
coming  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  to  Leeds.  Cvesar  informs  us 
that  the  towns  of  the  Britons  were  only  inclosures  in  the  bosom 
of  thick  woods,  encompassed  with  ditches  and  ramparts  of  trees.* 
If,  therefore,  we  allowany  weight  to  Thoresby's  opinion,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Leeds  had  its  origin,  or  at  least  acquired  its  name,  in  some 
part  of  the  period  during  which  the  Romans  possessed  the  sove- 
reignty of  Britain.  But  Dr.  Gibson  supposes  another  etymology 
of  the  word  Leeds,  deriving  it  from  the  Saxon  leoo,  gens,  or  na- 
tio,  implying  it  to  have  been  very  large  and  populous  in  the  times 
of  the  Heptarchy.f  This,  however,  like  all  other  opinions  on  the 

subject. 


' * CaBsaris  Comm.  lib.  5.  cap.  17, 

f Notes  on  Camden,  p.  728. 
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subject  is  destitute  of  any  solid  support,  and  rests  soh  lv  on  v;igo« 
conjecture. 

The  ancient  state  of  this  town,  indeed,  is  almost  holly  nn- 
known,  and  the  events  of  its  early  history  appear  only  at  distant 
periods,  without  any  connection.  It  appears  to  have  hern  a h.ng 
time  before  it  fell  under  the  Saxon  dominions,  as  the  di^itnef  of 
Berwick  in  Elmet,  on  the  edg^e  of  which  Leeds  is  situated,  was 
ruled  by  a British  king  named  Cereticus  so  lute  as  A.  D.  fiOO, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria. ♦ ( am- 

deii  also  says  that  there  was  once  a royal  villa  at  Leetls.  Rut  the 
most  remarkable  and  important  event  that  occurred  here,  during  the 
Saxon  times,  was  the  bloody  and  decisive  battle  in  which  I’.  nda, 
king  of  Mercia,  was  slain,  and  most  of  liis  armv  perished.  1’hal 
ferocious  and  restless  prince,  aided  hy  his  ally,  (’adwalhi.  king 
of  Wales,  having  slain  Edwin,  king  of  Xorthundiria,  at  tin  hnt- 
tle  of  Hatfield,  about  seven  miles  eastward  from  Doncaster,  Mih- 
dued  the  greatest  part  of  tha^ kingdom,  and  for  many  \earh  rrncllv 
oppressed  the  Northumbrians.  After  various  battles  and  re^olt.s, 
the  Northumbrians  had  placed  at  their  head  two  priiice.s  of  t?;- 
blood  royal,  Oswy  and  Adelwald,  the  former  of  whom  rrigmd 
over  Bernicia,  the  latter  over  Deira.f  Thesi*  princes,  thoui;h  so 
nearly  related,  Oswy  being  uncle  to  Adelwald,  did  not  lunir  nir.ie.- 
tain  a good  understanding,  Adelwald  entered  into  a h with 
tlie  kings  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia,  and  l*cnda,  thoneli  y.-in* 
of  age,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  furcfs.  Oswy 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  avert  the  impending  storm,  au<l 
even  offered  to  purchase  peace  w itli  money  ; hut  findmi:  fh.al  no- 
thing could  appease  the  implacable  IVnda,  the  a\cjwe<l  j of 
the  Northumbrians,  lie  prepared  to  resist  the  attack. 

The  issue  of  this  bloody  contest  is  thus  niut;d  l y H:;piri, 
Bede,  and  other  historians:  hilst  th«'  two  armi(s  w*  r*  -.d\anriag 

towards  each  other,  Adelwald  began  to  view  in  a m w liL'ht  the  bu- 
siness in  which  he  w'as  engaged.  He  consid*  p d that  to  whedi 
side  soever  the  victory  inclined,  it  would  be  equally  daiii;«roos  lu 

hi». 


* Camd.  fol.  711. 


t See  the  general  hi  « '>  < t 
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him,  as  he  had  no  less  to  fear  from  Penda  than  from  Oswy ; he,  there- 
fore, prudently  resolved  to  save  his  own  troops  and  stand  neuter 
during  the  battle,  in  order  to  be  able  to  defend  himself  against  the 
victor.  The  confederates,  having  crossed  the  river  Aire  at  or  near 
Leeds,  soon  descried  the  Northumbrian  array,  and  Penda,  who  was 
ignorant  of  Adelwald’s  designs,  having  given  the  signal  for  battle, 
boldly  attacked  the  king  of  Bernicia,  not  doubting  of  being  vi- 
gorously seconded  by  the  East  Anglians  and  Deirians.  But  when 
the  Mercians  saw  the  king  of  Deira  draw  off  his  troops,  their  ar- 
dour abated ; and,  thinking  themselves  betrayed,  they  began  to  give 
way.  The  kings  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia  did  their  utmost  to 
rally  their  troops,  but  both  of  them  being  slain,  their  whole  army 
was  routed,  and  the  greatest  part  perished  in  attempting  to  repass 
the  Aire,  which  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been,  at  that 
time,  greatly  swoln,  and  to  have  overflowed  its  banks  in  conse- 
quence of  a sudden  and  heavy  fall  of  rain.*  Thus  perished  the 
restless  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  who,  during  his  long  reign,  was 
engaged  in  almost  continual  wars  with  the  neighbouring  princes, 
and  is  said  to  have  shed  more  Saxon  blood  tlian  had  been  spilled 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Heptarchy.  In  this  battle  also  pe^ 
rished  the  greatest  part  of  the  Mercian  and  East  Anglian  nobi- 
lity, and  its  immediate  consequence  was  the  subjugation  of  Mercia 
by  Oswy,  king  of  Bernicia.f 

From  this  period  there  is  a chasm  in  the  history  of  Leeds  till  the 
subversion  of  the  Saxon  dominion  in  Britain.  In  the  20th  year 
of  William  I.  it  appears  from  Domesday  book  that  Ilbert  de  Lacy 
had  here  ten  caracutes  and  six  oxgangs  of  taxable  land,  as  much  of 
which  was  arable  as  could  be  tilled  witli  six  ploughs.  There  were 
in  the  whole  district  twenty-seven  villeins,  and  four  sokemen,  with 
fourteen  ploughs,  a church,  and  a mill,  and  ten  acres  of  meadow, 

of 

• Turner’s  Hist.  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  1,  p.  148.  note  from  Saxon  Chron. 
S3,  &c. 

t The  precise  spot  of  ground  where  this  battle  was  fought  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  hut  it  must  have  been  very  near  the  northern  extremity  of  tJie 
town  of  Leeds. 
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1 of  which  71.  4s.  was  the  estimated  value.  Tlie  stroncr  mstlp, 

I which  stood  on  the  place  called  Mill  hill,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
-'ll  town,  is  with  great  probability  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  II- 
i bert  de  Lacy.  It  was  besieged  by  King  Stephen,  A.  I).  11.39, 
and  here  that  imprudent  and  unfortunate  monarch  Richard  11.  was 
I confined  for  some  time  in  the  year  1399.  But  of  this  ancient  for- 
j tress  there  are  now  no  vestiges  remaining.  The  town  waa  inror- 
I porated  in  the  2nd  Charles  I.  and  had  a considerable  share  in  Iho 
[ troubles  of  that  reign.  The  principal  action  that  t<mk  place  at 
1 Leeds  during  the  civil  war  was  the  capture  of  the  town  on  the 
1 23rd  of  January,  1643,  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  'I'hat  general, 
I with  six  troops  of  horse,  three  companies  of  dragoons,  1000  mus- 
keteers, and  2000  club-men,  marched  out  of  Bradford  to  attack 
this  place;  and,  advancing  within  a short  distance,  summoned  Sir 
William  Saville  to  surrender  the  town  to  the  Parliament.  But  re- 
1 ceiving  a haughty  answer,  he  advanced  with  colours  tlyiiig  to 
the  southwest  side  of  the  town,  and  began  the  assault,  which 
lasted  about  two  hours,  when  the  royalists  composing  the  garri- 
i son  were  beaten  from  their  outworks,  and  their  cannoneers  wore 
killed.  Sir  Thomas  and  his  brother  Sir  William  Fairfax,  with 
Sir  Henry  Fowlis,  and  Captain  Forbes,  cut  their  way  through 
all  opposition,  and  entering  the  town,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head 
; of  their  troops,  soon  got  possession  of  the  place,  where  th*  y 
found  two  brass  cannon  with  good  store  of  annnunition,  and  look 
500  prisoners,  among  whom  were  six  orticers.  Sir  W illiam  Sa\  ilb? 
fled,  and  escaped  being  taken  by  crossing  the  river;  but  .'^eryeanl- 
Major  Beaumont  was  drowned  in  making  the  attempt.  The  town 
of  Leeds  often  changed  masters  in  those  turbulent  times,  but  wan 
never  the  scene  of  much  bloodshed. 

In  the  month  of  June  1753,  a disturbance  arose,  w hirh 
the  aversion  of  an  unenlightened  multitude  to  every  kind  of  im- 
provement. The  country  people  being  much  discont«*nted  on 
count  of  the  turnpike  act,  nutwithstanding  its  bent  ticiil  U ndcn- 
cy,  a large  body  of  these  infatuated  men  asseinhied.  broke  down 
the  gates,  and  pulled  up  the  posts  of  several  bars  n-  a-  I Ld 
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win  Lascelles,  Esq.  afterwards  Lord  Harewood,  at  the  head  of 
about  300  of  his  tenants  and  workmen  well  armed,  attacked  the 
rioters,  and  took  about  thirty  prisoners,  of  whom  some  were  com- 
mitted to  York  castle;  and  three  being  carried  before  the  trustees 
of  the  turnpike  at  the  King’s  Arras  Inn,  in  Briggate,  a body  of 
near  500  men  assembled,  and  demanded  the  liberation  of  the  pri- 
soners. The  riot  act  was  read,  but  without  effect ; and  the  mob 
proceeded  to  break  the  windows  of  the  inn ; when  the  soldiers  who 
had  been  previously  sent  for  w^ere  ordered  to  fire.  This  was  done 
first  with  powder,  wdiich  not  producing  the  desired  effect,  they 
fired  with  ball : eight  of  the  mob  were  killed,  and  above  forty 
wounded,  when  the  rest  immediately  dispersed.  Since  that  time 
the  history  of  Leeds  exhibits  a pleasing  view  of  the  progress  of 
arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  with  their  inseparable  at- 
tendants, increasing  wealth  and  population. 

The  environs  of  Leeds  are  pleasant  and  beautiful.  The  vale  of 
the  Aire,  extending  both  eastward  and  westward  to  a great  dis- 
tance, is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  country,  and  the  soil  is 
extremely  fertile.  Within  three  or  four  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  is  abundance  of  coal ; and  to  the  cheapness  of  that  indis- 
pensable article  may  be  attributed  the  flourishing  state  of  the  ma- 
nufactures. Within  a mile  of  the  town,  towards  the,  north-west, 
are  vast  quarries  of  an  argillaceous  schist,  which  supply  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  country  down  the  river  with  flag  stones.  Some  of 
the  higher  parts  of  the  parish  of  Leeds  are  rocky  and  barren ; but 
in  the  vallies,  and  on  the  declivities,  the  land  is  extremely  rich, 
and,  by  reason  of  the  great  plenty  of  manure,  and  the  populousness 
of  the  country,  is  in  a high  state  of  cultivation. 

About  a mile  and  a half  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Leeds,  and  near  to  the  banks  of  the  Aire,  is  the  pleasant  village 
of  Knostrop,  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  north  by  a gently 
rising  hill  of  considerable  height,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  is  si- 
tuated. Here  was  an  ancient  mansion  of  the  family  of  Baynes  : 
at  what  time  it  was  built  is  not  known  : but  the  little  of  it  that 
remains  is  in  the  most  antique  style,  and  is  occupied  by  a gardener. 
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M In  ah  adjoining  garden,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  JohI.uh  Major, 
|||  are  gravestones  with  epitaphs,  in  Latin,  hut  too  much  d.-faca-d 
be  legible.  The  place  where  they  are  seen  was  once  a burial 
^ ground  belonging  to  the  early  Quakers,  being  convert»d  to  that 
if  ii  use  by  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stables,  who  poss«*ssed  this  es- 
(Miei  tate.  This  village  is  now  almost  wholly  inhabiliHl  hy  j^urdcma-ii, 
to  whom  Leeds  market  affords  a plentiful  sale  for  their  produc- 
tions. 

At  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  and  a half  to  the  eastward 
\r  of  Leeds,  and  not  far  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Aire,  is 


I 

i 
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The  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  It  was  anciently  a pre- 
ceptory  belonging  to  the  kniglits  templars,  whose  order  was  sup- 
pressed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  and  was  granted  by  Ed\\ai  J 
III.  to  Sir  John  D’Arcy,  and  his  heirs  male,  in  Laid,  on  the 
i death  of  Thomas,  Lord  D^Arcy,  who  was  beheaded  on  account  of 
the  insurrection  called  the ‘^pilgrimage  of  grace,"  though  his  guilt 
appears  problematical,  it  was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Matthew, 
Earl  of  Lenox,  and  the  Lady  ?4argaret  his  wife,  wln)se  son,  b»rd 
Darnley,  husband  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  father  of  King 
James  I.  was  horn  at  this  place.  James  I.  granted  it  t4»  his  kins- 
man, the  Duke  of  Lenox,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  w ho  took 
down  the  old  mansion,  and  erected  the  present  structure.  I be 
roof  is  surrounded  with  a baltlemeut  composed  of  capital  h tiers  lo 
stone-work,  forming  this  inscription  : 

“ All  glory  and  praise  be  given  to  God  the  lather,  the  .Son  and 
Holy  Ghost  on  high  ; peace  upon  earth,  good  will  towards 
men:  honour  and  true  allegiance  to  our  graciouH  kiug.  luong 
affections  amongst  his  subjects,  health  and  plenty  wili.iu  tint 
house. 

The  collection  of  pictures  in  this  house  is  said  to  be  both  no- 
merous  and  good,  many  of  them  being  chtK  d’au>rts  of  the  nK*»l 
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celebrated  masters ; but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  have 
long  been  a hidden  treasure.  Several  respectable  gentlemen,  and, 
among  others,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Walk  through  Leeds,  on 
requesting  to  see  the  paintings  were  refused  admittance.  But  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  noble  proprietor  will  follow  the 
laudable  example  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Grantham,  Lord 
Harewood,  and  others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who,  with  a 
liberality  worthy  of  imitation,  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  public 
with  a view  of  their  elegant  mansions. 

KTRKSTALL  ABBEY. 

The  interesting  ruins  of  this  monastic  structure,  stand  in  the 
beautiful  vale  of  the  Aire,  very  near  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  to  the  w'estward  of  Leeds^ 
The  space  which  they  occupy  measures  340  feet  from  north  to 
south,  and  445  feet  from  east  to  west.  The  church  is  in  the  form 
of  a cross,  and  had  a lofty  tower,  which  remained  entire  till  the 
27th  of  January,  1779,  when  two  sides,  and  a part  of  a third,  fell 
down.  With  the  exception  of  some  ornaments  in  the  turretted 
and  pinnacled  slyle,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  which  is  of 
tlie  age  of  Henry  VII.  or  Henry  VIII. ; the  building  throughout 
bears  evident  marks  of  the  transition  from  the  early  Norman  to 
the  pointed  order.  The  door-ways,  porticos,  and  windows,  except 
two  or  three  which  have  been  evidently  altered  from  their  origi- 
nal form,  are  uniformly  Norman;  but  the  pillars  of  the  choir,  tow- 
er, and  transept,  have  slightly  pointed  arches  and  clustered  co- 
lumns, the  latter  being  some  more,  some  less  removed,  by  the 
their  prominence,  or  the  contrary,  from  the  plain  massiveness  of 
the  Norman  column.  The  arches  are  rather  clumsily  rounded  off, 
in  the  Norman,  instead  of  displaying  the  angular  character  of 
the  pointed  style.  The  corbel  ornaments,  and  the  capitals  of 
the  pillars,  are  also  of  the  Norman  description ; but  the  capi- 
tals vary  from  each  other,  marking  the  architectural  versati- 
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lily  of  the  period  at  wliich  this  bulUliiig  was  erected.*  Tlie 
mouldings  of  the  arches  of  the  door-ways  and  window.s  are  rliirtly 
plain  : but  among  these  are  discernible  some  traces  of  the  i mbat- 
tied  frette,  and  the  chevron  or  zigzag:  and  tliere  is  a twist.d  or- 
nament at  the  termination  of  one  of  tlie  corbels,  which  appears 
to  be  a non-descript.  These  observations  apply  sol.  ly  to  the 
church.  The  chapter-house,  which  still  remains  nearly  entire,  is 
partly  a remnant  of  the  original  structure,  and  partly  an  enlarge- 
ment little  prior  to  the  dissolution. 

The  refectory  was  a vaulted  room  supported  by  cylindrical 
columns,  each  consisting  of  a single  stone.  The  dormitory  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  over  the  set  of  buildings  that 
verge  to  the  southward  from  the  transept  but  judging  from  a 
comparison  with  Fountains  abbey,  which  belonged  to  the  same 
religious  order,  it  is  more  probable  that  this  part  of  the  monaste- 
ry was  placed  over  tlie  range  which  communicates  witli  the  soutli. 
west  angle  of  the  church,  and  seems  to  have  been  a cloibter  ex- 
tending to  the  refectory.  The  grand  mass  of  ivy,  which  cover*  a 
part  of  these  ruins  from  the  ground  to  the  summit,  adds  much  to 
the  beauty  of  their  appearance. 

Of  the  foundation  of  this  celebrated  monastery,  the  following 
account  is  given  by  Burton  in  his  Monasticon 

Henry  de.  Lacy  being  in  a bad  state  of  health,  made  a vow 
that,  if  he  should  recover,  he  would  build  an  abbey  in  honour  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the  Cistercian  order;  mid,  nptm  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  he  accordingly  gave  the  town  of  Ben.old- 
swie  with  its  appurtenances,  which  he  then  held  in  fee  of  Hugh 
Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk;  but  soon  after  the  name  wan  clianced  In 
that  of  8t.  Mary^s  mount.  And  in  A.  D.  1147,  the  tw.  Iflb  K in- 
Stephen,  Alexander,  Prior  of  Fountains,  was  made  the  first  abb<.t, 
who,  on  14th  Kal.  of  June,  i.  e.  IStli  of  May,  with  twelve  im.iA* 

and 

• About  the  year  1152,  17tli  Stephen  ; Burton’s  Muna%t.  p.  ?»8. 

+ Barton  has  given  a plan  of  the  monastery,  lol.  ^S8,  but  uoi  it 
without  any  explanation. 
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and  ten  converts,  left  Fountain's  abbey,  and  settled  here,  Henry 
Murdoc,  Archbishop  of  York,  confirming  this  place  to  them. 

Here  Alexander  with  the  monks  continued  six  months,  enduring 
much  hunger  and  cold,  as  well  occasioned  by  war  as  by  severe 
weather.  The  abbot  having  passed  through  a woody  country  call- 
ed Aire  dale,  taking  its  name  from  the  river  Aire,  which  runs 
almost  from  east  to  west.*  The  abbot  finding  this  vale  to  abound 
with  wood,  water,  and  stone  ; and  having  come  to  a place  where 
some  anchorites  lived,  judged  it  a proper  place  to  found  a monas- 
tery upon ; and,  by  the  assistance  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  obtained  a 
grant  thereof,  from  William  of  Poicton,  or  Poitevin,  (pictaviensis) 
the  monks  paying  to  him  and  his  heirs  five  marks  per  annum. 

To  this  place  the  abbot  and  his  monks  removed  from  their  for- 
mer habitation,  which  they  then  converted  into  a grange,  on  the 
14th  Kal.  June  18th  of  May  A.  D.  1152,  the  17th  King  Stephen ; 
and  Henry  de  Lacy  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church,  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  finished  it  at  his  own  expense, 
supplying  the  monks  with  money  and  provisions.f 

Hugh  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  claiming  the  lordship  of  Ber- 
noldswic,the  abbot,  by  intreaty,  prevailed  to  hold  it  of  him  for  five 
marks  per  annum ; which  afterwards  the  said  Earl,  at  the  request 
of  King  Henry,  remitted  and  gave  that  land  free  to  the  monks. 
In  this  excellent  abboPs  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  the  church, 
both  the  dormitories  for  monks  and  lay-brothers,  the  rectory,  | 
cloyster,  and  chapter-house,  with  other  offices,  were  built  with  stone 
and  wood.^^§  Several  of  the  first  abbots  appear  to  have  been 

men 

* This  sentence  is  evidently  incorrect  and  ambiguous ; the  relative  ought  to 
refer  to  tlie  river  which  runs  not  from  east  to  west,  but  from  west  to  east. 
Burton’s  language  is  also  ungrammatical : here  is  no  verb  agreeing  with  The 
abbot”  which  is  followed  by  the  participles  having  passed. 

t Burton’s  account  is  very  confused ; he  speaks  of  the  monks  residing  on- 
ly six  months  in  their  first  habitation  ; and  then  fixes  the  time  of  their  remo- 
val to  the  very  day  five  j^ears  afterwards.  See  his  Monasticon,  fol.  287, 288. 

$ It  is  to  he  presumed  that  this  word  ought  to  be  refectory, 

$ Burton’s  Monasticon,  fol.  287,  288. 
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I iffien  of  exemplary  piety.*  The  revenues  of  the  al.l»ey  ntct.-  ho 
i;  well  managed,  that,  at  a visitation  in  the  year  IdOl,  the  monks  of 
; this  house  were  found  to  have  21  (j  draught  oxen,  Kio  n.vi  |.VJ 
; yearlings  and  bullocks,  90  calves,  4000  sheep  and  Lml.n;  and 
thek-  debts  amounted  to  no  more  than  KJOl.f  At  the  din^, lotion 
the  endowments  of  this  monastery  amounted  to  3291.  2s.  1 l<i.  |„  r 
i!  annum,  by  Diigdale^s  computation,  or  5121.  13s.  4d.  accord  u;/  to 
;i  Speed.  It  was  surrendered  by  John  Ripley,  the  last  abbot,  on  the 
j 22d  of  November,  1540,  the  31st  Henry  VII  I.  J In  the  3 llh  of 
I Abe  same  king's  reign,  the  site  was  granted  to  Thomas  (’lanmer, 
i Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  liis  heirs,  in  exchange  for  otlu  r 
i lands. § And  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  royal  licence  waa 
j granted  to  tlie  archbishop  to  alienate  the  said  premises  to  I Vter 
! Hammond  and  others,  for  the  use  of  Thomas,  a ymini^cr  son  of 
! the  said  archbishop,  and  his  heirs.  The  Right  Hon.  tin*  Earl  of 
I Cardigan  is  the  present  proprietor. 

The  situation  of  this  abbey  is  extremely  jdeasant,  being  almost 
I;;  close  to  the  banks  of  a fine  river,  which  is  always  calm  and  rl<  ar, 
i|  except  in  the  time  of  floods,  when  tlie  water  conus  with  up  al  ra- 
pidity  frona  the  hilly  country  of  Craven.  At  such  lim<  s it 
r.;  that  the  monastery  must  have  been  in  da  iger  of  inundation.,  an 
the  course  of  the  river  Aire  was  in  all  probability  not  ki  pt  so  open 
f;  and  clear  as  at  present.  In  general,  however,  it  must  le  v ••  In . n 
a charming  retreat  for  persons  devoted  to  a monastic  lif  . I In 
I vale  of  the  Aire,  in  which  it  stands,  is  fertile,  ojien,  and  ext  i:  su  , 
li  .and  the  liilly  brows, overlooking  the  abbey,  were  form- rly  Tom'-*  1 
I with  wood.fl 

■'  VoL.  XVI.  3V  \V  AM> 


. Lelandi  Coliect.  IV.  p.  107;  Mounst.  .1  iigUcaauui.  !.  p.  Sli  , Si. 
* Contin.  II.  p.  37. 

I t Steven’s  Contin.  H-  P- 

‘ t Willis  says  that  John  Brown  was  the  last  ahbot.  -nd  h d a - 
■ w6l.  13s.  4(1.  per  annum  after  the  dissolution.  Hnt.  .Vbbi-,  II.  |»  -rj 
§ Tanner’s  Xotit  p.  «3<  0. 

U It  is  said  that  iron  ore  abounds  in  tbc  adjacent  ijroui.d.  • 

■wjce  an  iron  forge.  Thoresby’s  Ducat.  I.rod.  p.  1 
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WAKEFIELD, 

In  the  Agbrigg  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Agbrigg  and 
Morley,  liberty  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  nine  miles  south  from 
Leeds,  nine  miles  nearly  west  from  Pontefract,  and  ten  miles  north 
from  Barnsley,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  opulent  towns  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  charmingly  situated  on  the 
side  of  a hill,  sloping  gently  southward  to  the  Calder.  The  town 
is  exceedingly  w'^ell  built.  Most  of  the  streets  are  regular,  hand- 
some, and  spacious ; and  many  of  the  houses,  which  are  in  general 
constructed  of  brick,  are  large,  lofty,  and  elegant.  The  market- 
place is  somewhat  confined,  but  has  been  rendered  much  more 
convenient  by  the  removal  of  the  corn  market  into  Westgate,  an 
adjacent  street,  which  is  very  broad,  and  of  a considerable  length. 
The  market-cross  is  an  elegant  structure,  being  an  open  colonnade 
of  the  Doric  order,  supporting  a dome  with  an  ascent  of  an  open 
circular  pair  of  stairs  leading  to  a large  room,  which  receives  its 
light  from  a lantern  at  the  top,  and  in  which  most  of  the  business 
of  the  town  is  transacted.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday;  and  a 
great  deal  of  business  is  done,  particularly  in  the  sale  of  wool, 
which  is  sent  from  various  parts  of  England  to  the  factors  in 
Wakefield,  who  dispose  of  it  among  the  manufacturers  in  the  ad- 
jacent districts.  Here  are  two  annual  fairs,  each  of  which  conti- 
nues two  days,  viz.  July  4tb  and  5th,  and  November  11th  and  12th 
for  horses,  horned  cattle,  pedlary  ware,  &c.  The  fortnight  fairs, 
held  every  other  Wednesday,  are  very  much  noted,  and  contribute 
to  supply  an  extensive  tract  to  the  westward  with  butcher’s  meat, 
being  W'cll  attended  by  graziers  and  jobbers  from  Lincolnshire, 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  Craven,  and  by  butchers  from 
Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Sheffield,  and  Manchester. 

The  parish  church  of  Wakefield  is  a spacious  and  lofty  Gothic 
structure  ; and  the  spire  is  considered  the  highest  in  Yorkshire, 

The 


* This  corn-market  is  toll  free. 
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The  time  when  this  church  was  erected  is  uncertain ; but  Duoium. 
day  book  expressly  says,  that  ‘Mn  VVaclifield  cum  novein  IkrtHi. 
cis  Saudala,  Sorebi,  &c.  sunt  duo  Ecclesiie.”  “ In  Waki  tit  Id  and 
its  nine  Berewicks,  Sandal,  Sorebi,  &c.  there  are  two  churcht.H;" 
and  Mr.  Watson  observes  that  it  is  very  clear  that  tlic  churciirM 
of  Wakefield  and  Sandal  were  at  that  time  subsistin.-,^'’•»  But  al- 
though there  appears  to  have  been  a cliurch  at  Wakcfuld  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  no  part  of  the  present  striiclure  cajj  Ik-  r.  fi  r- 
red  to  a more  early  period  tiian  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  and  it  has 
undergone  many  modern  repairs  and  improvements.  In  I7‘2  »,  the 
south  front  was  entirely  rebuilt.  The  greatest  part  of  the  north 
side,  together  with  the  east  end,  was  also  rebuilt  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century ; and  an  elegant  vestry  room  ha.«:  likew  isc 
been  erected.  Till  the  year  1439,  this  church  was  a rectory  : siucr 
that  time  it  has  been  a vicarage,  to  which  the  Dean  and  fli.ipt.  r 
of  York  have  the  right  of  prcsentijig. 

About  half  a mile  further  to  the  north,  is  the  New  church,  erect- 
ed towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  'I'he  irround  on 
which  it  stands  was  bequeathed  for  that  purpose  by  .Mrs.  Nt  w- 
siead,  a widow  lady,  together  with  I0(K)1.  towards  the  Mijiport  of 
a minister.  But,  in  consequence  of  a troublesome  liti-alion,  the 
matter  for  some  time  lay  dormant,  until  the  whole  prupi  rls  of  the 
testatix  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Maude  and  Dec,  who,  in  tnii- 
currence  with  some  other  opulent  and  disiuterc-lcd  pcr.suns,  pr  *- 
cured  an  act  of  Parliament  for  building  the  church,  and  c-ularuia;, 
the  town  by  the  addition  of  several  new  strcct.s.  'I’he  (irsl  stone 
of  this  elegant  structure  was  laid  by  the  Rev.  Henry  7.*Micb  of 
Sandal,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  amazinu  concourse  oi  pc-o- 
ple;  and  a great  number  of  houses  di.sposcd  in  slri<  ts  ati  I 
have  since  been  erected.  In  the  bcauti».s  of  situation,  Ihr  »'k- 
gance  of  the  buildings,  and  the  tasteful  arrangenu-nt  oi  t ic  whole 
plan,  few  places  in  England  can  boast  ot  any  llun;;  s;qK  ri  ^r  I* 
this  pai’t  of  Wakefield.  The  church,  and  the  stjcr-mn.liu, 

of  houses,  display  both  in  parts,  and  in  tiie  whole,  a -'*1 

3 p’ o uri;  far  in 

* Walson’s  Hist.  Halifax,  p.  3?l. 
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uniform  elegance : the  situation  crowning  the  top  of  the  eminence, 
from  which  the  town  slopes  gently  southward  to  the  Calder,  is  ele- 
vated and  healthful,  and  commands  prospects  of  the  most  agree- 
able nature : on  the  western  side  in  particular  is  a beautiful,  well 
cultivated,  populous,  and  extensive  vale,  which,  with  the  rising 
country  beyond  it,  presents  a delightful  scenery. 

In  this  town  is  a free-grammar  school,  founded  and  endowed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  much  improved  by  private  benefactions. 
The  school-house  is  a noble  and  spacious  building,  erected  by  the 
Savilles,  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of  Mexborough.  Here  is  also  a 
charity-school,  founded  for  the  instruction  and  clothing  of  106 
poor  boys  and  girls  of  Wakefield.  The  charitable  donations  to 
this  town,  indeed,  are  very  considerable,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
not  less  than  iOOOl.  per  annum,  and  are  under  the  direction  of 
fourteen  trustees,  called  governors.  They  are  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  certain  students  in  the  two  universities,  to  the 
apprenticing  poor  boys  to  various  trades,  to  the  support  of  old 
and  infirm  persons,  and  to  other  charitable  purposes  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  governors.  At  the  bottom  of  Westgate,  the 
principal  street  in  the  town,  is  the  house  of  correction  for  the 
whole  Riding.  This  prison  is  a large  and  noble  structure  of  stone 
surrounded  by  an  outer  wall,  and  contains  above  150  cells. 

At  the  south-east  entrance  into  Wakefield,  is  a handsome  stone 
bridge  over  the  Calder.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
and  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  masonry  of  that  age.  In  the  centre 
of  this  bridge,  projecting  from  the  eastern  side,  and  resting  part- 
ly on  the  sterlings,  is  an  ancient  chapel,  built  in  the  richest  style 
of  Gothic,  or  Saracenic  architecture.  This  most  beautiful  struc- 
ture is  ten  yards  in  length,  and  about  eight  in  breadth.  The  east 
window  overhanging  the  river,  is  adorned  with  various  and  beau- 
tiful tracery,  and  the  parapets  perforated.  The  windows  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  are  equally  rich.  But  the  west  front  facing 
the  passage  over  the  bridge,  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  , profusion  of 
ornament,  being  divided  by  buttresses  into  compartments  forming 
recesses  with  lofty  pediments  and  pointed  arches,  with  spandrils 

richly 
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I-ichly  flowered,  and  above  is  an  entablature  supporlinK  d'  o " l.asvx, 
relievos/"  the  whole  being-  crowned  with  ballkMiu uls.  'I  I,,-  hut- 
tresses,  finials,  traceries,  &c.  form  an  assemblage  of  (iotiiic  rml>.  1- 
Hshments,  which  for  richness  and  delicacy  can  scarcely  bi- 1 \ci  lU d. 
This  chapel  was  built  by  Edward  IV.  in  memory  of  bis  fatlor. 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  those  of  his  party  who  fell  in  tlie 
battle  of  Wakefield.*  It  appears,  however,  that  a chapel  luul 
been  built  on  this  bridge  by  Edward  III.  and  dedicate-<l  to  St. 
Mary;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  rebuilt  ami  cmbellislicd  !)y  IbUar.l 
IV.  who  on  this  account  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  founder  of  the  pre- 
sent structure.  This  superb  relic  of  antiijuity  was  of  late  years  usi  d 
as  a warehouse,  and  its  beautiful  embellishments  liave  recciu-d  lon- 
siderable  damage.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  good  tahl.  oftlie 
inhabitants  of  Wakefield,  will  preserve  from  destruction  this  noble 
monument  of  past  ages,  which  is  so  great  an  ornament  to  their 
town,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  a most  interesting  part  of 
our  national  history. 

In  the  time  of  Camden  tliis  town  was  famous  for  its  larL;i  ui 
neat  buildings,  cloth  trade,  and  markets,  as  well  as  for  the  chap»  1 
here  described.f  The  improvements  in  the  woolh  n floth  manu- 
facture, with  the  introduction  of  those  of  tammies,  caml)M>,  ami 
a variety  of  fancy  articles,  have  amazingly  increased  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  'I'ln  woollm 
cloths  are  for  the  most  part  vended  at  Leeds  and  Hndd*  rsfield  mar- 
kets. The  stuffs  are  exposed  to  sale  in  an  elegant  hall,  t cl<  d hy 
subscription,  resembling  on  a smaller  scale  the  clolh-ha!!s  at 
Leeds,  and  under  nearly  the  same  regulations.  I hi>  town,  like 
Leeds,  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  manufacturing  di.slrnl, 
which  the  Calder  here  forms  the  eastern  boundary.  Scare, \s  a 
single  woollen  manufacturer  is  found  to  the  eastward  of  akdu  Id 
The  trade  of  this  town  is  greatly  promoted  by  tie  (’ahl,  r u iMLa- 
tion.  This  river  was  rendered  navigable  to  U uk-  fn  id  lu  tie  w ar 
1698,  and  in  1760  its  navigation  was  extended  to  lialruel.  or  Li- 
3 F 3 

• Caroden,  fol.  7 30,  Gibson’s  edit.  Tindal’s  notes  on  lUp  •'  ^ 

t Camden,  ubi  supra. 
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land  near  Halifax.  Great  quantities  of  coals  are  carried  by  water 
from  Wakefield,  as  well  as  from  Leeds,  into  the  Ouse,  and  then  up 
that  river  to  York,  or  down  the  Humber  to  Hull,  by  which  means 
extensive  tracts  of  country  are  supplied  with  that  most  excellent 
fuel.  The  town  of  Wakefield  seems  to  increase  more  in  opulence 
and  elegance  than  in  the  number  of  inhabitants : if  the  returns 
we  have  seen  be  correci,  the  population  in  1801,  was  8,131,  and 
hi  1811,  it  amounted  to  8,593,  making  an  increase  of  462  in  the 
last  ten  years.* 

The  environs  of  Wakefield  are  beautiful,  and  for  the  most  part 
fertile  and  well  cultivp,ted.  At  the  distance  of  a few  miles  to  the 
north,  between  this  town  and  Leeds,  the  coal  mines  are  numerous, 
and  afford  great  quantities  of  that  valuable  fuel.  About  two  miles 
towards  the  east,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  Pontefract, 
is  the  village  of  Heath,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasant  in 
England.  It  is  situated  on  a lofty  eminence  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Calder,  commanding  magnificent  prospects  over  a rich  and 
picturesque  country,  and  consists  chiefly  of  handsome  stone  houses 
built  round  a green,  with  gardens  and  hanging  woods  down  to  the 
river.  Here  is  an  elegant  seat  of  W.  Farquier,  Esq.  and  at  this 
place  was  also  the  seat  and  favorite  residence  of  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Smith,  whose  memory  is  endeared  to  the  neighbourhood  by 
his  talents  and  virtues, — About  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Wake- 
field, on  the  road  towards  Barnsley,  is  Sandal,  a considerable  vil- 
lage, famous  for  its  ancient  castle,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  by  John,  Earl  of  Warren,  and  afterwards  the  property  of  Rich- 
ard Piantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  who,  aspiring  to  the  crown,  fell 
in  battle  before  its  walls, f 

Where  York  himself  before  his  castle  gate. 

Mangled  with  wounds  on  his  own  earth  lay  dead  ; 

Upon 

* The  writer  has,  from  long  experience,  and  assiduous  attention,  the  morti- 
fication to  observe,  that  in  historical  and  statistical  accounts,  little  reliance  can 
be  had  on  minierical  statements. 

f In  the  battle  of  Wakefield  fought  against  Margaret  of  Anjou,  consort  of 
Henry  VL  as  will  be  afterwards  related. 
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Upon  whose  body  Clifford  down  him  late 
Stabbing  the  corpse,  and  cutting  off  the  bend, 

Crowned  it  with  paper,  and  to  wreake  hi*  iceae. 

Presents  it  so  to  his  victorious  qucenc 

Drayton’s  Quccnc  Mtrgaritr. 

The  place  where  he  fell  was  inclosed  willi  a wall,  and  on  it  wak 
erected  a cross  of  stone,  which  was  deinolislied  in  the  civil  war» 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament.* 

Richard  III.  is  said  to  have  resided  in  Sandal  Castle  some  time 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  warn 
the  king  had  here  a garrison,  whicli  siirreiidered,  after  a siege  of 
three  weeks,  to  Colonel  Overton  in  the  motith  of  October  IGIO, 
and  in  the  following  year  tliis  castle  was  demolished  by  order  of 
Parliament.  At  present  scarcely  any  thing  of  it  remains  to  iudi.- 
cate  its  former  strength  and  magnificence. f 

The  manor  of  Wakefield  is  very  extensive,  including  that  of 
Halifax,  and  stretching  from  Normanton  westward  to  the  edye  of 
Lancashire.  It  is  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length  from  east  lo 
west,  and  comprises  118  towns,  villages,  and  haiuhts,  of  which 
Wakefield  and  Halifax  are  the  chief.  It  appears  from  Domisday 
book  to  have  been  pail  of  the  royal  demesnes  of  Ldward  tin-  ( o .- 
fessor,  and  at  the  time  of  the  survey  it  belof)gcd  to  llu-  crown. 
How  Iona:  it  continued  in  the  liands  of  tlie  kini;  is  uucirtaiu; 
some  assert  that  William  I.  who  settled  most  of  the  lauds  in  tlu* 
kingdom  on  his  Norman  followers,  gave  it  as  a portion  with  hi* 
daughter  Gundred  to  W illiain  Earl  Warren.  Others,  with  irrt  .iuUr 
probability,  say  that  it  remained  annexed  to  the  cruwn  till  ih' 
reign  of  Henry  I.  who  granted  it  to  William  Earl  of  U . rr.  n ao.l 
Surry.  But  the  first  certain  account  wc  liave  of  ih.  s-  m .tt.t. 

3 F 1 

♦ Tlnclal’s  noten  on  Rapin,  I.  lul.  .iW. 
t It  ought  to  be  r'^Dicmbered  ibal  llie  cdebraleil  J.  V..  I'-.  !>•  ^ 

tbor  of  the  Monasticon  Eboracen&e,  a native-  ot  V'*  i*  ■ t \ 

finishing  his  studies  at  Edinburgh  he  ‘Cidcd  at  ^ ' 

physician.  His  Monasticon,  a work  of  infinite  Ubour  . tf-*  - 'V 
fished  in  1758. 
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IS  in  tlie  ninth  year  of  Edward  I.  when  John  de  Warren,  Eart  of 
Surrey,  was  summoned  to  answer  before  the  pleas  of  assizes  and 
jurats  at  Scarbrough,  by  what  warrant  he  appropriated  to  himself 
inter  alia,  among  others  the  divisions  of  Halifax,  Skircote,, 
Ovenden,  Haldesworth,  Saltonshall,  Miggeley,*  Wadesworth,. 
Heptonstall,  Rottenstall,  Stansfield,  and  Langfield.  The  Earl 
answered,  that  he  claimed  no  forest  in  the  aforesaid  lands,  but 
that  he  and  his  ancestors,  from  time  imrae^morial,  had  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  free  chace  in  the  same,  as  well  in  fees  as  in  demesne 
lands,  unless  some  interruption  had  happened  in  time  of  war,  or 
when  he,  or  some  of  his  ancestors,  were  in  wardship  to  the  kings 
of  England.  He  also  claimed  to  have  free  warren,  as  well  in  his 
fees  as  in  demesne  lands,  which  he  had  of  ancient  tenure,  viz.  in 
Soland,  Halifax,  Heptonstall,  Rastrick,  Langfield,  Midgley, 
Skircote,  Saltonstall,  Ovenden,  Haldesworth,  Wadsworth,  Rou- 
tonstall,  Stansfield,  Norland,  Hipperholme,  Northouram,  Ship- 
den,  Rishworth,  &c.  that  he,  and  all  his  ancestors,  had  used  free 
warren  in  the  said  lands  from  time  immemorial.  He  also  produced 
a charter  of  Henry  III.  dated  the  27th  January,  in  the  37th 
of  his  reign,  by  which  that  monarch  granted  him  free  warren  in 
all  his  demesne  lands  which  he  then  had  or  should  acquire.  Up- 
on an  inquisition  taken  afterwards,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
thing  was  found  for  the  king.  John,  the  last  Earl  of  Warren  and 
Surry,  having  no  lawful  issue,  gave  all  his  honours,  castles,  ma- 
nors, lands,  and  tenements,  to  King  Edward  II.  in  the  year  1316, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a regrant  to  his  unlawful  issue.  On 
this,  tlie  king  made  a grant  to  the  earl  and  to  his  concubine  Maud 
de  Nerford  for  life,  with  remainder  to  John  de  WaiYen,  son  of  the 
said  Maud,  by  the  same  earl,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ; re- 
mainder to  Thomas  de  Warren,  another  son  of  the  said  Maud  by  the 
said  earl,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ; remainder  to  the  heirs 
of  the  body  of  the  said  earl,  lawfully  to  be  begotten,  and  for 
want  of  such  issue  to  return  to  the  crown.  In  the  12th  of  Ed- 
ward II.  Earl  Warren,  by  virtue  of  a license  from  the  king,  did 

grant 


Now  called  Midgley, 
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^rant  the  manor  of  Wakefield  to  Tliomas  Earl  .»f  hinrankr.  cjaiui- 
son  of  Henry  III.  during  the  term  of  tin.*  ualmal  lifi-  of  ih, 

Earl  Warren  ; but  he  enjoyed  it  only  about  Ihm-  yrar^i,  for  Uiin: 
leader  of  the  barons  at  that  time  associated  afrainst  tin-  kinjr.  la 
was  taken  prisoner  near  Boronghbridgc,  and  belaaded  at  1‘onl.  - 
fract  on  the  25th  March  1322.  In  consequence  of  iiis  exetutiou 
the  manor  of  W’^akefield  canie  again  into  the  luinds  of  tho  Earl  of 
Warren,  who  held  it  till  his  death,  which  haiq>ened  in  1317. 
Maud  and  her  two  sons  above  named  all  died  without  an\  otla  r is- 
sue, in  the  lifetime  of  EarlAVarren,  on  wliich  account  he  maiTiul 
Isabella  de  Houland,  and  previous  to  this  marriage  the  king 
j seems  to  have  been  prevailed  onto  secure  to  llie  said  Ivilulla 
what  had  before  been  settled  on  Maud.  Isaliella  snrvi\id  thr 
earl:  she  lived  till  the  year  1359,  and  held  courts  at  W akefn  ld, 
&c.  in  the  name  of  the  Countess  of  Warren.  At  her  <hath,  th«^ 

I manor  with  its  appendages  came  to  the  troNsn  in  tlu  ptrMin  ol 

Edward  III.  who,  in*l 362,  created  hisfiftli  son,  Edmund  dc 
I ley,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  gave  him  all  the  castles,  manors, 
i|  mid  lands  beyond  the  Trent,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  John 

|i  de  Warren,  Earl  of  Surry.  In  consequence  of  the  hurrnid.  rs 

|;  which  the  last  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surry  made  to  tlu-  crown  ol 

j:  liis  estates,  Edmund  de  Langley  had  a grant  in  sp«  cial  tail  from 

j his  father,  dated  21  Edward  III.  ol  all  tlie  castles,  manors,  and 
I lands  beyond  Trent,  tliat  formerly  belonged  to  John  de  NS  arrm^ 

i Earl  of  Surrey  ; but  on  account  of  his  minority,  for  lu-  w:cs  tlu  n 

f but  six  years  of  age.  Queen  Philippa,  his  mother,  received  tlu* 
I profits  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  liim  ami  her  other 
r sons.  This  Edmund  was  afterwards,  by  his  m jdu  w King  Hu  h.ud 

! II,  created  Duke  of  York,  and  died  August  14,  tlu  third  v«.ir 


of  Henry  IV.  A.  D.  1402,  seized  inter  alia,  “ among  olh- 1^.  oi 
■ the  manors  of  Coniiigburgli,  Sandal,  Ilattiehl,  I Imriu  , 1 ishl.tk* . 
Holmefrith,  and  Soiireby,  and  likewise  of  Hu  manor  ami  lor<JM.,p 
of  3Vakefield,  including  that  of  Halifax,  Iodine  Edwa  d,  I t.l  • f 
Rutland,  his  sou  and  heir.*  'I  bis  Kdwar.l  perished  in  Hu  I .t(h 


* Dug.  r..ir.  p.  l .^-V 
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of  Ag'incourt,  in  tlie  year  1415,  and  dying  without  issue  male, 
bis  Iionours  and  estates  devolved  on  his  nephew,  Richard  Duke 
, of  York,  son  of  his  brother,  Ricliard  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who 
was  beheaded  in  the  same  year,  1415,  for  a conspiracy  against 
Henry  V.  Richard,  the  last  mentioned  Duke  of  York,  and  father 
of  King  Edward  IV.  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  in  1460. 
This  sanguinary  conflict  was  the  most  important  public  transac- 
tion that  ever  took  place  in  this  neighbourhood:  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  premise  a few  particulars.  Under  the  weak  administra- 
tion of  Henry  VI.  the  factions  of  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians 
bad  for  some  time  divided  the  court,  and  the  flames  of  civil  dis- 
. cord  soon  spread  through  the  kingdom.*  The  Duke  of  York, 
with  his  adherents,  took  arms  at  first  without  advancing  any 
pretensions  to  the  throne.  In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  he 
had  been  abandoned  by  his  troops,  whom  the  king's  proclamation, 
ofiering  them  a pardon,  bad  induced  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  defection,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  Ireland,  while  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  Salisbury,  and  March,f 
with  other  adherents  of  the  house  of  York,  escaped  to  Calais.  J 
In  the  Parliament  that  assembled  soon  after,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  all  his  adherents,  were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason  : their 
estates  were  confiscated,  and  they  and  their  posterity  pronounced 
incapable  of  inheriting  to  the  fourth  generation.  The  queen  and 
the  Lancastrian  party  being  now  triumphant,  determined  to  ex- 
tirpate the  Yorkists.  A council  was  held,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  resolutions  adopted,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  the  Lord 
Scales,  were  impowered  to  search  out  and  punish  those  who  had 
home  arms  for  the  Duke  of  York.  The  two  lords  began  to  exe- 
cute their  commission,  and  put  several  persons  to  death.  But 
these  severities  had  a different  effect  from  what  was  expected. 
The  discontents  of  the  nation  increased  : the  fugitive  lords,  re- 
turning from  Calais,  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion  ; and,  being 

joined 

• Sec  an  account  of  tliese  matters  in  Rapin,  1.  fol.  578,  &c. 
t Afterwards  King  Edward  IV.  he  was  then  only  19  years  old. 
t Hall,  fol.  17^.  Ilolliuslied,  p.  1297. 
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joined  by  the  people  of  Kent,  marched  directly  to  London,  nh#-ro 
they  were  joyfully  received  by  the  citizenH.  The  archlMsh..p  of 
Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  Londofi,  Lincoln,  Kl>,  and  KM-tir, 
and  a great  number  of  tiie  barons,  declared  in  favour  of  the  in- 
surgents. In  the  mean  wliile  the  king  and  queen  as!<cinbled  their 
forces  at  Coventry.  The  carls  of  IMarch  and  Warwick  advanced 
from  London  in  order  to  bring  the  affair  to  a speedy  deciivion.  On 
the  9th  July,  1460,  a sanguinary  conflict  took  place  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Nyne,  near  Northampton;  and  the  king’s  armv, 
commanded  by  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Buckingham,  was  to- 
tally defeated  with  the  loss  of  10, OCR)  nien.^  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, tlie  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  son  of  the  renowned  'rulbot, 
who  makes  so  conspicuous  a figure  in  the  history  of  the  wars  in 
France,  with  the  Lord  Beaumont,  Thomas  l.ord  Egrernont,  Sir 
William  Lacy,  and  several  other  nobles  and  officers  of  distinc- 
tion were  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  queen,  the  young  I’rincc  of 
Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  lied  into  the  county  of  Dirr- 
ham,  and  from  thence  into  Wales,  and  afterwards  into  S -..tland. 
After  this  success  the  chiefs  of  llie  party  scut  for  the  Dnk>‘  of 
York,  who  was  still  in  Ireland.  1 he  duke  arrived  at  D’>ndon 
soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Parliaineut,  which  asHtinhled  on 
the  9th  of  October,  and  in  which  t!ie  claims  of  the  two  hous^  s of 
York  and  Lancaster  were  fully  investigated.  'Phe  result  was.  that 
Henry  VI.  should  enjoy  the  crown  during  bis  life,  and  that  Richard. 
Duke  of  York,  should  be  bis  successor.f  Such  wa.s  the  state 
of  affairs  previous  to  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  and  of  which  it 
seemed  requisite  to  give  this  slight  sketch,  before  wc  pro«  < • d t> 
a further  account  of  a transaction  that  occupies  so  conspim  •-•s  a 
place  in  the  history  of  this  neighbourhood. 

The  king  appeared  satisfied  with  this  arraii'K  m.  nt ; h t t)  e 

queen  was  not  so  passive.  Seoinj  her  .son.  lla-  Ih  . . . .1  W 

^ ,1  rr,..d 

♦ For  a circumstantial  account  of  ll.is  b3'tlr.v;  lc  lU  1,  f •!  1 
linslied,  p. 

t Vide  Colton’s  Abridg.  pp.  665,  66’.  Ha..,  fol 

and  411. 
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tleprived,  by  this  settlement,  of  his  succession  to  the  throne,  sh« 
returned  into  Eng^land,  and  drew  together  in  the  north  an  army  of 
18,000,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  of  22,000  men*  The 
Duke  of  York  was  soon  informed  that  the  queen  was  endeavouring 
to  levy  ail  army,  but  did  not  know  that  she  had  made  so  great  a 
progress.  Judging  it  requisite,  however,  to  be  as  expeditious  as 
possible  in  preventing  the  execution  of  her  designs,  he  departed 
from  London  on  the  2nd  of  December,  with  only  four  or  five  thou- 
sand men,  giving  orders  to  his  son,  the  Earl  of  March,  to  come 
and  join  him  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  In  advancing  towards 
the  north,  he  received  the  mortifying  news  of  the  queen^s  success 
in  the  levying  of  troops.  At  length,  being  arrived  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Wakefield,  he  heard  that  the  queen  was  advancing  to- 
wards him  with  greatly  superior  numbers.  On  this  he  resolved  to 
retire  to  his  castle  at  Sandal  till  the  Earl  of  March  should  arrive 
with  the  rest  of  the  forces.  He  knew  that  the  queen,  who  had  no 
artillery,  was  unable  to  force  this  castle,  which  was  strongly  for- 
tified, and  did  not  question  but  the  earl,  his  son,  would  speedily 
come  to  his  relief. 

The  queen  was  extremely  concerned  to  see  her  enemy  thus  se- 
cure from  attack.  As  she  had  so  great  a superiority  of  numbers, 
she  had  reason  to  flatter  herself  with  undoubted  success  if  she 
could  bring  the  duke  to  hazard  an  engagement  in  the  field.  But 
it  was  far  from  being  certain  that  her  situation  would  be  the  same 
after  the  Earl  of  March  should  arrive  with  reinforcements.  For 
this  reason  she  used  every  means  to  provoke  the  duke,  and  induce 
him  to  leave  his  strong  post.  In  order  to  accomplish  her  design 
she  placed  in  ambush  a body  of  troops  on  each  side  of  Wakefield 
Green,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Clifford  and  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire.f  She  then  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Sandal  with  the 
main  body  of  her  army,  led  by  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exe- 
ter, provoking  her  enemy  to  battle,  sometimes  by  menaces,  and 
at  other  times  by  defiances  and  insults,  observing  that  it  was  dis- 
graceful 

* HalI,fol.  182.  Hplliashed,  p.  1303.  i Hall,  fol.  183.  Stow,  p.  413. 
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^aceful  to  a man  who  aspired  to  a crown  to  suffer  Ijiinself  to  \>r 
thus  shut  up  by  a woman. 

The  Duke  of  York  had,  till  this  fafal  iiioinont,  invariaMy  dis- 
played great  prudence  in  his  conduct.  During  the  wars  in  hranrc 
he  had  often  been  commander-in-chicf,  and  had  distlnguishiKl  him- 
self no  less  hy  his  wisdom  than  by  his  valour.  But  on  lids  <m- 
casion  he  imfortimately  suffered  his  courage  to  dctermiii'  con- 
duct contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  who  advised  him  to 
despise  these  vain  reproaches.'*^  He  marched  out  of  Sandal,  and 
drew  up  his  forces  on  Wakefield  Green,  trusting  that  his  own  cou- 
rage and  experience  would  compensate  his  deficiency  in  mitnhers* 
He  had  no  sooner  arranged  his  small  army  in  order  of  battle  than 
he  was  attacked  by  the  queen’s  troops,  who,  being  far  more  nume- 
rous than  his,  had  greatly  the  advantage.  AVhile  he  w as  pressed 
in  front  by  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  the  troops  plaec«l  in  am- 
buscade attacked  his  rear.  This  unexpected  assault  threw  his 
forces  into  such  confusion,  that  in  less  tliaii  half  an  hour  they 
were  routed,  and  he  himself  was  slain  valiantly  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  his  enemies.  His  second  son,  the  Earl  of  Rutland, 
who  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  flying  from  the  saiigtiinarv 
scene  was  overtaken  by  Lord  Clifford,  who  plunged  his  da‘.rger 
into  his  breast,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  intreaties  of  his 
vernor  to  spare  that  young  prince’s  life.  l/)rd  (Jilford  afterwards 
finding  the  Duke  of  York’s  body,  cutoff  thchf'ad,  and,  cn>wning 
it  with  a paper  crown,  fixed  it  on  tlie  top  of  his  lance,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  queen,  who  ordered  it  to  be  placed  on  tlie  walls  of 
York.f 

Thus  fell  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  about  the  fifli*  ti.  y M of  In* 


r Hall,  fol.  182.  Hap'm  (Iiinks  it  improbdbit;  liiat  be  »houbt  coasai.t  » 
fault  as  is  attributed  to  him  by  our  l.istori.m*.  and  imapnet  that  be  MUn-t 
lut  in  consequence  of  the  'vant  of  provioons  He  wys  that  the  onB 
ight  of  the  duke  was  in  shutting  l.im.elf  u,.  m a c.mIc  .n*tcd  retre.M  ; 
o join  Ids  son.  Hist.  England,  I . fol . .=>86.  ^ ^ 

+ Along  with  the  Duke  of  York  fell  n.-ny  odu  r *• 

ibout  2800  soldiers.  H«ll,  fol.  183. 
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ag'e:  his  abilities,  together  with  the  weakness  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  had  placed  him  within  one  step  of  the  throne,  and  one 
act  of  rashness  hurried  him  to  the  grave.  The  memorable  battle 
of  Wakefield  was  fought  on  the  last  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  1460.  It  seemed  to  have  confirmed  the  power  of  the  Lan- 
castrians ; but  it  proved  only  a prelude  to  their^  destruction ; for 
the  battle  of  Towton  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  29th  of  March,  in  the 
following  year,  avenged  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  son  the  Earl  ot  March,  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Edward  IV.* 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the 
manor  of  Wakefield  came  to  the  crown  in  the  person  of  his  son, 
Edward  IV.  From  this  time  it  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
kings  of  England  till  the  year  1554,  the  time  of  the  marriage  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  when  it  was  united  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  was  granted  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Hol- 
land, who  was  beheaded  on  the  9th  of  March,  1649,  by  a sentence 
of  the  high  court  of  justice,  for  attempting  to  restore  Charles  II. 
The  manor  afterwards  went  to  Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  in  consequence 
of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  War- 
wdck,  to  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  granted.  Sir  Gervase  Clif- 
ton sold  the  manor  of  Wakefield  to  Sir  Christopher  Clapham, 
about  the  year  1663.  And  in  1700,  the  heirs  of  Sir  Christopher 
Clapham,  sold  it  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds  in  whose  illustrious  family 
it  still  continues. 

BARNSLEY, 

In  the  wapentake  of  Staincross,  liberty  of  the  honour  of  Pon- 
tefract, ten  miles  south  from  Wakefield,  and  fourteen  miles  north 
from  Shefiield,  is  a considerable  market-town,  containing  about 
4000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built  of  stone ; but 
from  the  smoke  of  its  forges  and  engines,  it  is  commonly  called 

Black 

* See  article  Towton  near  Tadcaster. 
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Black  Barnsley.  ‘ It  is  situated  ou  the  declivity  of  a hill  axuong 
coal-pits  and  iion  works,  and  has  two  iiavij^ahle  canals,  one  cum- 
municafcing  with  the  Don,  and  the  other  with  the  C alder  hi  low 
Wakefield.  Barnsley  carries  on  a considerahle  trad*?  in  making 
wire,  and  also  in  black  glass  bottles,  which  are  here  mamifaclurtil, 
and  are  esteemed  of  an  excellent  (piality.  This  town  likoiise 
carries  on  the  manufacture  of  linen  to  a very  considerable  extent. 
Here  is  a good  market  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs  on  the  Wedm  wlay 
before  February  28,  May  1 3,  and  October  11,  for  horsc-s,  homed 
cattle,  &c.  The  church  is  a spacious  structure,  and  here  is  a free 
grammar  school,  founded  and  endowed  in  the  year  l(h>5.  The 
immediate  environs  of  Barnsley  are  extremely  fertile,  espi-cially 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  where  the  soil  is  of  tlm  finest  <jua- 
lity.  A large  proportion  of  the  land  is  kept  in  tillage,  and  pro- 
duces excellent  wheat  and  barley.  About  three  miles  nearly 
south  from  Barnsley  is 


WENTWORTH  CASTLE, 

The  seat  of  Henry  Vernon,  Esq.  It  is  a Ixauliful  fabric  sitnali  .1 
on  an  eminence  commanding  a fine  prospect  tuvranls  the 
north,  and  west,  and  surrounded  by  an  extensile  park,  'lin* 
house  contains  a most  elegant  and  spacious  gallery,  ornamtuU**! 
in  a superb  style.  On  the  cast  side  is  a .serpuiiiiH'  ranul  •>!  con- 
siderable length,  with  a handsome  stone  bridge  of  one  aieh, 
Wentworth  castle  was  built  by  Tlioinas,  hurl  of  .Strarti>rd,  abo«t 
the  year  1730,  and  occupies  tlie  site  of  an  ancient  fortr* 


rEMSTONE, 


Is  a small  market-town  in  the  wapentake  oi  .Staincro'^s,  hbirly  of 


tlie  honor  of  Pontefract,  at  the  distance  of 
west  from  Barnsley,  and  thirteen  inih  s sou 

9 
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The  market  is  on  Thursday,  but  it  is  not  much  frequented.  Here 
are  four  annual  fairs,  viz.  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February,  the 
last  Thursday  in  March,  the  first  Thursday  in  May,  and  the 
Thursday  after  old  Michaelmas  Day.  The  town  is  no  better  than 
a village,  the  population  not  exceeding  550,  and  it  is  chiefly  noted 
for  the  number  of  moor  sheep  sold  at  its  markets  and  fairs. 

The  environs  of  Penistone  have  a dreary  and  melancholy  ap- 
pearance especially  to  the  westward,  where  nothing  presents  itself 
to  the  eye  but  bleak  and  barren  moors,  covered  chiefly  with  heath 
or  ling.  In  other  parts  the  soil  is  variable,  but  for  the  most  part 
wet  and  spongy.  Some  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
is  enclosed,  and  produces  oats,  with  a small  quantity  of  wheat : 
the  moors  to  the  westward  are  all  unlimited  common.  The  cli- 
mate, as  well  as  the  soil,  is  cold  and  unfavourable  to  vegetation. 
Seed  time  and  harvest  are  late,  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  not 
eoncluded  before  the  month  of  November*’’^ 

SHEFFIELD. 

This  large  manufacturing  town  is  in  the  south  division  of  the 
wapentake  of  Straflbrth  and  Tickhill,  liberty  of  Hallamshire,  at 
the  distance  of  six  miles  south-west  from  Rotherham,  fourteen 
miles  south  from  Barnsley,  eighteen  miles  southfwest  from  Don- 
caster ; and  thirty-six  nearly  south  from  Leeds.  It  is  finely  si- 
tuated on  an  eminence,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Sheaf  and 
Don,  the  former  inclosing  the  town  on  the  eastern,  the  latter  on 
the  north-eastern  side.  Over  the  Don  is  a stone  bridge  of  five 
arches,  forming  the  entrance  into  the  town  from  the  Rotherham 
and  Barnsley  roads.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1485,  and  widened 
ill  1762,  and  is  called  Lady^s  bridge,  deriving  its  name,  as  is  sup- 
posed, from  a religious  house  that  stood  near  it,  and  was  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  There  is  also  a bridge  over  the  Sheaf,  con- 

sisting 

* riie  country  between  Peaistone  and  Sheffield  is  bleak  and  rugged,  and 
the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  very  indiff’erent. 
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listing-  of  oiie  arch.  This  bridge  was  rebuilt  by  Edward,  Duke 
fef  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1769,  and  leads  to  the  \mk  and  manor. 

A late  tourist.  Dr.  Mavor,  has  given  a very  unfavourable  de- 
scription of  Sheffield,  and  says  that  it  is  the  most  dirty  and  dlsa- 
greeable^town  in  which  he  ever  passed  a night.  We  must,  how- 
ever, beg  leave  to  dissent  from  the  doctor's  opinion,  and  we  pre- 
sume that  he  did  not  allow  himself  time  to  take  an  accurate  > lew 
of  the  place.  Sheffield  is  a large,  populous,  opulent,  and  lively 
town,  abundantly  furnished  with  the  conveniences  and  eleuancica 
of  life ; and  ndt  deficient  in  agreeable  and  intelligent  society.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  smoke  arising  from  the  numerous 
forges  gives  to  the  buildings  a blackish  appearance ; hut  th«  r«rf 
are  few  towns  in  which  the  streets  are  more  handsome  and  regular, 
several  of  them  running  in  a direct  line.  The  houses  arc  well 
built,  and  many  of  them  elegant;  they  are  mostly  constructed  of 
brick,  although  formerly  nothing  but  stone  was  used  her*  f"r 
building.  The  first  brick  house  in  Sheffield  was  built  in  l'ej»p'  r 
Alley,  about  the  year  1696,  and  is  said  to  have  been  viewed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  wdtli  wonder  and  ridicule,  as  tiuy 
imagined  that  so  perishable  a material  must  soon  yield  to  de'^tme* 
tion.*  The  town  extends  almut  a mile  from  norlli  to  boulii.  and 
above  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  cast  to  west.  In  the  \t_ar 
1801,  the  population  wms  31,314:  in  1811  it  amounted  to 
exhibiting  an  increase  of  4,526  in  the  last  ten  \ears,  nutwilli- 
standing  the  injury  which  the  manufactures  ha\c  susl<<inc«l  from 
the  war,  and  the  number  of  men  who  have  cnlislcl  into  tl.c 
armv. 


Sheffield  cannot  boast  much  of  its  public  buildings,  «lmb  arc 
in  general  calculated  more  for  ulilits'  Ilian  sliew.  fb*  pl.itcs 
divine  worship,  according  to  the  established  cliun  li.  an  fuur  lu 
number,  viz.  Trinity  church,  St.  Paul’s,  St.  James’s,  ami  ll.e  cl,.- 
pel  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  hospital.  Tnu.ts  ihurc 

VoL.  XVI. 


♦This  w^as  communicated  by  Mrs.  Hill  to  the  cd.tor  of 
rectory  ; it  must,  however,  be  supposed,  tliat  even  then  n.srtj 
ants  must  have  seeo  the  brick  b ’uscii  ot  I-o.i  loo  »r  U 
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anciently  called  St.  Peter’s,  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It  is  a Gothic  struc- 
ture, with  a spire  rising  from  the  middle : the  interior  consists  of 
a nave,  two  side  aisles,  and  a spacious  chancel.  On  the  north  j 
side  of  the  communion  table,  is  the  vestry  and  library ; on  the  | 
south  side  is  the  Shrewsbury  chapel,  containing  the  monuments  of  j 
four  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  of  the  family  of  Talbot.  These  are  ij 
George,  the  fourth  earl,  who  died  A.  D.  1538 . Francis,  the  fifth  1 
earl,  who  died  A.  D.  1559 ; George,  the  sixth  earl,  who  died  ■ 
A.  D.  1599;  and  Gilbert,  the  i^eventh  earl,  who  died  in  1616.  j 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  is  a mural  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Judge  Jessop  of  Broomhall,  and  his  lady ; and  on  the  | 
south  side  is  another  to  the  memory  of  George  Bamforth,  Esq. 
of  High-house.  At  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  door  of  this  | 
church  was  interred,  in  the  year  1700,  William  Walker  of  Dar-  j 
nail  in  this  parish,  who,  from  a variety  of  circumstances,  is  be-  , 
lieved  to  have  been  the  executioner  of  that  unfortunate  Monarch,  ^ 
Charles  I.'^’ 

This  church,  which  is  the  parish  church  of  Sheffield,  is  a vicar- 
age, and  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Worksop  in  Notting- 
hamshire. The  income  of  the  vicar  depends  chiefly  on  the 
small  tithes,  Easter  ofterings,  and  church  fees,  &c.  the  glebe  being 
only  small  though  lately  improved.  He  has  three  assistant  mi- 
nisters who  were  first  appointed,  and  a donation  of  land  made  for 
their  support  by  Queen  Mary,  in  the  year  1553.  These  minis- 
ters are  elected  by  twelve  burgesses,  who  are  trustees  for  the  do- 
nation. 

St.  Paul’s  church  is  an  elegant  modern  structure  in  the  Grecian 
style.  The  building  was  begun  in  the  year  1720,  but  not  finished 
till  1771,  being  erected  through  the  benefactions  of  Mr.  Robert  . 
Downes,  an  opulent  silversmith,  together  with  a liberal  subscrip- 
tion collected  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

The  chapel  at  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  hospital,  opened  A.  D. 
1777,  is  of  am  octagonal  form,  and  calculated  to  contain  a large 

congregation. 

* See  Gentleman’s  Mag.  Vols,  37,  38, 57. 
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congregation.  Divine  service  is  daily  ceichrated  in  tl,is  chap,, I l,y 
a minister  of  the  church  of  England,  and  a sermon  is  preacl.ed 
every  Sunday. 

There  are  also  in  this  town  seven  meeting-houses  of  Prutestant 
dissenters,  one  of  Unitarians,  two  meetiiin;-houses  for  t'le  Metho- 
dists, one  for  the  Quakers,  and  a Roman  Catimlic  chapt  1. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  hospital  is  on  the  easUrn  side  of  tha 
river  Sheaf,  near  the  bridge.  It  was  founded  and  endowed  A.  0. 
1670,  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Norwich,  great  grandson  of  Eilljert, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  pursuance  of  liis  last  will  and  teslaim  nt. 
In  1770  Edward,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  gave  to  this  Ijospitul  lOCKJi. 
which  sum  was  applied  to  the  building  of  the  present  < h:ipfl. 
The  hospital  consists  of  two  quadrangles,  each  conttiniug  eigli- 
teen  dwellings  for  the  accommodation  of  eighteen  rm  n,  and  tlie 
same  number  of  women,  being  aged  and  decayed  hous;  k».<.|u  rs, 
each  of  whom  is  provided  with  a house  and  garden,  and  a [)<-nslo!i 
of  five  shillings  per  w^eek,  with  clotliing  and  coals.  On  tin-  not  lb 
aide  of  the  town  is  a hospital,  erected  in  the  year  170  1,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  a merchant  of  London,  bet  a nativ*?  i f S!:rf- 
field.  In  this  hospital  sixteen  poor  cutler’s  widow.s  ha\(  i.ich  a 
separate  habitation,  with  an  allowance  of  six  pounds  t* si  u'  i 
per  annum,  besides  coals,  and  part  of  their  clothing,  'l  ie  r<  .d- 
so  a school  on  this  foundation;  and  the  estat  -,  lell  for  its  s'lpp  nl, 
is  under  the  management  of  fifteen  trustees. 

About  half  a mile  to  the  w^est  of  the  town,  is  tin  ir'  ur m!  i:;!n 
mary,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  an'  m a w 

years  the  building  was  completed,  'liils  .striieturc,  tm-  *'./  . 
of  which  was  defrayed  hy  subscriptions  and  h i s.  is  sj  ,i  ; 
and  commodious:  the  situation  is  salubrioii.s,  and  tin  jdan  < f f:  - 
structioii  is  extremely  well  calculated  to  j.ronn>t«^  tli-  nio^i  i \ "i 
patients.  Any  one,  wlierever  may  he  the  |-l.ua-  '.i  !ns  n -nii  i.-  ■ . 
is  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  a sub.--  iih*  r ; In  t -i  < i 
sudden  accident,  &c.  no  recommendation  is  r •qo:  i.  I 

of  situation,  plan,  medical  aid,  and  coiufort;ibL  irt  Ani 
3G2 
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iiPxiversaliy  allowed  that  this  infirmary  may  vie  with  almost  any 
iustitation  of  a similar  kind  in  the  kingdont. 

At  a short  distance  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the  town,  and 
very  near  the  banks  of  the  Don,  are  the  military  barracks,  which 
were  built  about  the  same  time  with  the  general  infh’mary.  These 
barracks  are  a noble  pile  of  building  with  a fine  esplanade  in  front. 
The  rooms  are  of  a proper  size,  and  conveniently  arranged ; and 
the  whole  structure  is  well  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of 
troops*. 

The  free-grammar  school  was  erected  A.  D.  1649.  The  head- 
master, who  must  be  a graduate  in  one  of  the  universities, 
has  a good  dwelling-house  adjoining  to  the  school-room.  At  a 
small  distance  to  the  north,  is  a writing  school,  where  about  sixty 
poor  boys  are  gratuitously  taitght  writing  and  aecompts.  Here 
is  also  a charity  school  instituted  in  the  year  1708,  for  the  main- 
tenance, cloathing,  and  instruction,  of  poor  boys,  from  the  age  of 
seven  to  thirteen;  and  another  erected  in  1786  for  girls,  who  are  pro- 
vided with  food,  clothing,  and  instruction,  from  the  age  of  seven  ta 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  at  the  option  of  the  tmstees,  and  are  then 
hired  out  to  creditable  places.  The  former  of  these  schools  is  at 
the  north-east,  and  the  latter  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Trinity 
elmrch-yard.  They  are  both  supported  by  annual  subscriptions, 
charity  sermons,  &c.  the  boys  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic : the  girls  are  taught  reading,  sewing,  knitting,  and* 
spinning:  tliere  are  generally  fifty  or  more  children  of  each  sex, 
maintained  and  educated  on  these  institutions.  The  Sunday 
schools  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom^  have  been 
found  very  beneficial  to  society. 

The  town-hall  is  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Trinity  church- 
yard, and  was  erected  in  the  year  1700.  Cutlers’  hall  is  on  the 
soutli  side  of  the  same  church-yard,  and  was  built  in  the  year 
4726.  In  Norfoik  street,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  is  an 
elegant  building,  comprising  the  assembly  room  and  theatre.  It 
was  first  erected  in  1762 ; but  it  has  been  since  taken  down,  and' 
coiifcti'ucted  on  a larger  scale. 

The 
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The  markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saliirdays  : I Ik  fomK-r 
is  the  chief  market-day  for  corn,  &c.  the  latter  fur  l»ut(  lK  r’s  n..  at. 
On  Saturday  evenini^  the  market  and  sluimhhs  an mn^di-d  till 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock  by  the  manufactiim-s,  wliu  an*  tnms  in  pur- 
chasing meat,  garden-stuff,  and  other  provisions,  'riu-  tisU  mar- 
kets are  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  are  well  sup|dK  d from  ibu 
eastern  coast.  Here  are  also  two  fairs,  vi/.  the  first  Tuisdav 
after  Whitsun-weck,  and  on  the  ‘i^th  of  November.  'Hk  pr«-snii 
market-place  was  opened  in  178G  : it  contains  extensive  and  rum- 
modious  shambles  with  other  conveniences,  erected  by  his  Cuai  u 
Cliarles,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Sheffield  i-s  cliictly  remarkable  for  its  extensive  and  various  rna- 
mifactures  of  cutlery  and  plated  goods,  wiiich  arc  the  priiirip:il 
support  of  its  population,  and  the  source  of  its  opulence.  It  »th 
these  great  divisions  of  the  Sheffield  manufactures  branch  out  into 
numerous  ramifications.  The  making  of  edge-toeds,  combs. « asr  s, 
buttons,  fenders,  files,  anvils,  joiners'  tools,  lancets,  forks,  bafts, 
ink-stands,  nails,  pocket-knives,  pen-knives,  razors,  smilii  rs,  com- 
mon scis.sars,  fine  scissars,  saws,  scytbe.s,  and  bay,  or  straw -kni^^^s, 
sickles,  sheers,  awl-hlades,  billow's,  ^c.  to  wbicb  may  bemldid 
the  refining  of  steel,  are  all  distinct  trades.  Some  manufactur. 
limit  themselves  to  one:  but  others  carry  on  several  of  these 
branches  of  business.  Many  of  these  manufactures  are  carried  ».n 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  well  as  in  the  Iovmi,  especialls  in  llm 
villages  and  hamlets  of  Alterclille,  Ilentsgrccn,  llri”lil' ;•!••,  lint- 
terthwaite,  Carbrooke,  Darnal,  Dyson-holmes.  Dmi-worlh.  i;-'- 
clesfield,  Greenoside,  Grimeslhorpe,  Hallam,  Milii-hous,  s.  \ *. 
field-green,  Owlerton,  Pittsmoor,  Stannin-ton,  Sliir. -r. . i,  I p;- r 
Heeley,  Wadsley,  Woodseats,  kc.  most  of  which  ar*  in  p »• 
rish,  or  in  that  of  Ecclesfield,  and  all  of  them  witlmi  m \ i n n.  ! • 
of  Sheffield.  In  the  town,  and  its  immediatiM  irerdv , are  s>S‘  . \ 
founderies  for  iron,  brass,  and  wl.ite  metal.  'I'be  in..-;’  m- t.r.  -f 
plated  goods  is  wholly  confined  to  the  town,  and  nuupu  , I 
most  endless  variety  of  artieles,  sndi  as  tea-nrn^,  « 'K . j-4* 

saucepans,  tankards,  cups,  candlesticks,  and  ullnf  pc***  u > 

l .'nt  - 
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furniture,  which  it  would  be  both  tedious  and  diihcult  to  enume- 
rate.* 

There  are  few  situations  better  adapted  to  the  manufacturing 
system  here  established,  than  that  of  Sheffield.  Coal  mines 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  the  rivers  Don  and  Sheaf, 
which  run  close  to  the  town,  afford  great  conveniences  to  its  trade, 
a great  number  of  works  being  erected  on  their  banks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forging,  slitting,  and  otherwise  preparing,  the  iron  and 
steel  for  the  manufactures.  The  Don  being  navigable  to  Tinsley, 
within  three  miles  of  Sheffield,  is  a great  advantage  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  town,  by  facilitating  its  communication  with  every 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  name  of  Sheffield,  or  Sheaf-field,  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  smaller  river  that  runs  on  its  eastern  side,  and  appears  to  be 
of  Saxon  or  Danish  etymology  i But  the  origin  of  the  town  is 
wholly  unknown ; and  it  possesses  no  historical  celebrity,  its  im- 
portance being  only  of  a modern  date.  Here  was,  however,  in  for- 
mer times  a strong  castle,  situated  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  It  was  of  a triangular 
form : on  the  north  side  it  was  guarded  by  the  river  Don,  and  on 
the  eastern  side  by  the  Sheaf : towards  the  town  it  was  fortified 
with  a strong  breast- work  before  the  gates,  which  were  pallisa- 
doed  with  a trench  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  deep,  full 
of  water,  and  a wall  fifteen  feet  thick.  This  castle  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI,  and  with  the  manor  of  Sheffield,  descend- 
ed from  tlie  family  of  Lovetofts  to  the  Neviis,  Lords  Furnival.f 
From  them  it  passed  to  the  Talbots,  Earls  of  Shrewsbury. 
George,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  appointed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  keeper  of  that  unfortunate  Princess,  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  who  was  placed  under  the  care  of  this  nobleman 
in  the  year  1568,  and  resided  at  the  manor-house  in  the  park 
till  1581.  During  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Shef- 
field 

* Tfiere  are  also  some  other  manufactures  of  less  importance  ; but  cutlery 
and  plated  goods  constitute  the  staple  trade  of  Sheffield. 

t Camden,  fol.  706,  aud  Gibson’s  additions,  fol.  723. 
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field  castle  was  garrisoned  for  the  king ; ami  llu*  town  liad,  cons.  - 
quently,  some  share  in  tlie  calamities  of  those  unhap|)y  timr.s  ( )u 
the  first  of  August  1644,  tlie  Earl  of  Manchesl«  r suit  .Mri|or 
General  Crawford,  and  Colonel  Pickering,  with  a di-tm  hiiu  nt  -f 
1,200  infantry,  and  a regiment  of  cavalry,  to  attack  Uie  uislh . 
Having  summoned  the  Governor,  Major  Thomas  Beaumont,  i»» 
surrender,  and  receiving  an  insulting  answer,  the  jiarliamuita, 
rians  entered  the  town,  and  in  the  night  and  the  following  day 
erected  two  batteries  within  sixty  yards  of  the  outworks  of  the 
fortress.  But  the  artillery  making  little  impression,  and  the 
garrison  seeming  determined  on  a vigorous  defence,  application 
was  made  to  Lord  Fairfax,  the  Parliament’s  gnieral,  vlio  suit 
an  iron  demi-cannon,  and  a large  piece  called  tlic  (pieurs 
pocket  pistol,  which  being  mounted,  so  heavy  a lire  was  poured 
on  the  castle  from  the  batteries,  that  on  the  lOtii  of  August,  llio 
garrison  beat  a parley,  and  obtained  an  honourable  rapilulali<-n. 
The  castle  was  afterwards  demolisliedhy  order  of  Pailiainuil ; and 
scarcely  any  vestiges  of  it  now  remain,  except  lliat  the  nauu  s o( 
Castle-hill,  Castle-ditch,  Castle-green,  Caslle-or(  hards,*  vVe . ar*- 
still  retained  by  several  places  in  the  vicinity.  I h»  lordship 
Sheffield  descended  from  Henry, Earl  ot  Norwich,  I.arl  ^lar'■h:^l! 
England,  and  great  grand.son  of  Gllheit,  hail  of  Shri\ul»iir),  to 
the  illustrious  family  of  the  Howards,  Dukes  of  N<  rltjlk.  I l e 
greatest  part  of  the  town  was  till  lately  comprised  in  llo  -'nph* 
estates  of  that  family,  aud  the  different  |)mtion>  wer  ■ uMialK  h i 
on  long  leases  to  the  inhabitants  ; hut  the  present  duke  I. 1 
the  greatest  part  to  individuals,  though  In',  .tract  io  .'t.ll  I r 1 
the  manor. 


Sheffield,  as  already  observed,  makes  no  ronsp.n.ou.  .n 

regard  to  public  transactions.  The  hislory  ol  il*.  n. mul ..  i 
however,  though  comprising  only  a sliorl  peio-d.  • \hiMs  k„.  . .i 

display  of  ingenuity,  and  such  a scries  of  imp:  urn  . ;•  r ' ^ • 

important,  and,  in  a commercial  point  of  ucv.,  h.J.l>  » i*  - • 

:Ui4  * ’ 


. The  grounds  called  Castlc-orchardj.  arc  on  ibr  tiut  i Jc 

nearly  opposite  to  the  site  of  the  castle. 
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From  the  town  seal,  and  various  other  circumstances,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  from  the  year  1297,  this  town  has  been  a sta- 
ple for  the  iron  manufactory,  especially  for  falchion  heads,  arrow 
piles,  and  a sort  of  knives  called  whittles.  Dr.  Gibson,  who  pub- 
lished his  edition  of  Camden  in  1695,  says  that  Sheffield  had  been 
for  300  years  the  staple  for  knives,  and  quotes  a verse  of  Chau? 
cer,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

**  A Sheffield  whittle  bare  he  in  his  hose.” 

The  cutlery  trade,  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  was  prose- 
cuted in  the  various  articles  of  sheath-knives,  scissars,  sickles* 
and  scythes;  and,  about  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century, 
an  ordinary  sort  of  tobacco  boxes  began  to  be  made.  In  1625,  an 
act  was  passed  for  the  incorporation  of  the  master  manufacturers, 
by  the  name  of  the  company  of  cutlers  of  Hallamshire,  This 
corporation  is  governed  by  a master,  six  searchers,*  and  twenty- 
four  assistants.  In  .1638,  the  people  of  Sheffield  began  to  make 
clasp,  or  spring  knives  with  handles  of  iron,  which  they  soon  af- 
ter covered  v/ith  horn,  tortoise  shell,  and  other  ornamental  mate- 
rials. Till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  however,  the 
trade  of  Sheffield  appears  to  have  been  inconsiderable,  confined,  and 
precarious.  None  of  the  manufacturers  durst  attempt  to  extend 
their  traffic  beyond  the  limits  of  this  island,  and  most  of  their 
goods  were  carried  weekly  by  a few  pack-horses  to  the  metropolis. 
About  the  year  1750,  Mr.  Joseph  Broadbent  first  opened  a direct 
trade  with  the  continent.  And  in  |751,  the  Don  was  made  naviga- 
ble to  Tinsley,  within  three  miles  of  the  town,  which  greatly  fa- 
cilitated the  export  of  mercliandize.  A stage  waggon,  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods  to  London,  was  set  up  about  the  same  time 
by  Mr.  Joshua  Wright.  And  several  factors,  now  establishing  a 
correspondence  with  various  parts  of  the  continent,  engaged  fo- 
reigners 

* The  master  of  the  cutler’s  company  must  h ave  passed  through  the  inferior 
offices  , he  is  annually  elected  on  the  last  Ihursday  ia  August,  The  office  of 
the  searchers  is  to  examine  the  different  articles. 
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' «eigners  as  clerks  iu  their  accompting  houses.  Of  laJe  vrar< 
however,  the  French,  German,  and  other  foreign  languagoH,  have 
been  much  studied  by  the  opulent  traders  of  Sliciruld,  and  consi- 
dered by  many  as  necessary  branches  of  educaliou. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  town  of  Shetlit  ld  t xtrnded  iti 
1i-ade  to  foreign  countries,  Mr.  T.  Bolsover  began  to  plat.-  bras» 
and  copper  buttons  with  silver:  and  in  Iho  year  17.>8  n,e  silver 
plated  manufacture  was  begun  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hancock  on  a v.i  y 
extensive  scale,  comprehending  an  almost  innumerable  vari(  fy  of 
articles.  Since  that  time  the  manufacture  of  plated  goods  ha« 
been  pursued  with  great  advantage,  and  has  very  much  contri- 
buted to  the  wealth  and  population  of  t!ic  town.  Increasing  opu- 
lence has  been  the  source  of  numerous  convenieuers,  and  d(gant 
improvements.  The  first  stage  coach  from  Slnfiield  to  lx)ndon 
was  set  up  in  17(50,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Glauville,  at  tlie  Angel ; and, 
in  1765,  the  first  coffee-room  in  Shertield  ^^as  opened  hy  .Mr. 
Holland  at  the  same  inn.  The  theatre  and  assemhly  rooms  were 
erected  by  subscription  in  176’2.  Tlic  first  hank  in  l>hcffu  Id 
opened  in  1770,  by  Mr.  Roebuck,j,iii  the  Church-lane.  In 
the  new  market-place  was  opened;  and  tlie  first  steam  tiurnm 
grinding- wheel  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Proctors  on  tlic  cast  bank 
of  the  Sheaf.  Ir  1793,  the  first  hackney  coach  in  Shi-ffn  Id  mui 
set  up  by  Mr.  Nelson;  and  on  the  4tli  of  Se i't.  Hib'  r tin  vamc 
year  was  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Genera!  Infirmary.  'I  h.  clfirt* 
of  successful  industry  and  ingenuity  are  pleasing  ohj«  cts  of  con- 
templation; and  the  rapid  advancement  of  Sh(  ilicld  in  trad,  and 
opulence  exhibits  a spectacle  that  must  he  inleroting  to  tl.'.va 
who  delight  in  observing  the  progress  of  society. 

A celebrated  physician.  Dr.  Buchan,  who  n sid.  d o. . asiojully 
in  Sheffield  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  sa\>.  that  co  ,. 
sumptions  had  long  been  more  prevalent  in  this  to\»n  than  in  al- 
most any  otlier  part  ot  tlie  kingdom.*  1 Ids  h.  altnl.iit.  to  t:  r 
Rianufacturing  system  here  pursued,  or  rather  to  the  m-  l-  < f 

In » g 

• Buchan’s  Domestic  Medicine.  Roraarki  ou  n.d-.-uf. 
inents,  &cc. 
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living  of  the  manufacturers,  who  usually  spent  the  day  in  work- 
ing at  the  forges,  or  in  other  hot  and  confined  situations,  and 
consumed  the  night  at  the  ale-house,  scarcely  ever  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  the  open  air.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
men,  whose  whole  lives  were  spent  amidst  fire,  smoke,  and  strong 
liquor,  could  long  enjoy  health,  or  attain  to  longevity.  The 
Doctor,  however,  allows,  that  at  the  time  he  wrote,  the  evil  was 
in  a great  measure  remedied,  by  the  manufacturers  residing  more 
commonly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  many  of  them  occupying 
small  gardens,  the  cultivation  of  which  contributes  to  amuse  their 
leisure  hours,  and,  besides  supplying  them  with  greater  plenty 
of  vegetables  than  they  would  perhaps  purchase,  affords  them  the 
benefit  of  pure  air  and  wholesome  exercise.  The  situation  of 
Sheffield,  crowning  an  eminence,  surrounded  by  an  elevated  coun- 
try, and  far  distant  from  marshes  and  stagnant  waters,  is  un- 
doubtedly salubrious  : and  if  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  be 
not  healthful,  it  can  only  proceed  from  their  employments  and 
habits  of  life.  It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  the  atmosphere 
of  Sheffield  is  exceedingly  charged  with  smoke ; and  its  effects 
on  fine  linen,  white  gowns,  light  coloured  waistcoats,  &c.  are 
sufficiently  visible.  The  working  manufacturers  are  also  re- 
marked for  a sallowiiess  of  complexion ; but  the  higher  and 
middle  classes,  and  indeed  all  who  are  not  employed  in  the 
forges,  &c.  appear  as  healthful  and  robust  as  the  inhabitants  of 
any  other  town  in  the  kingdom. 

The  advantages  attending  the  dispersion  of  the  cutlers,  &c.  in 
the  villages  around  Sheffield,  are  the  same  as  those  already  men- 
tioned in  speaking  of  the  clothiers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds, 
and  the  rest  of  the  woollen  manufacturing  district.  Another  very 
obvious  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  all  these  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. When  the  manufactures  flourish,  which  is  always  the  case 
in  time  of  peace,  all  other  branches  of  business  feel  their  foster- 
ing influence  ; but  when  war  obstructs  the  channels  of  commerce, 
and  checks  the  efforts  of  industry,  shopkeepers,  victuallers,  and 
g,li  others  concerned  in  supplying  necessaries  or  conveniencies  for 
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lionie  consumption,  fiiul  their  trade  in  a languisliing  slate.  The 
working  manufacturers,  wanting  employment,  are  nnahh-  to  pay 
their  house  rents,  or  to  provide  for  their  families  : the  poor  ralea 
increase  to  an  exorbitant  heigiit ; and  all  classes  of  socit  ly  kt  l, 
more  or  less,  the  effects  of  the  stagnation  of  the  staple  trade,  and 
of  the  hardships  that  press  on  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 

The  environs  of  Sheffield  are  finely  romantic.  The  eminence 
on  which  the  town  stands  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  much  gn  ater 
height,  making  it  appear  as  if  situated  in  a valley.  Several  of 
these  hills  command  interesting  and  magnificent  prospects.  'I'he 
variegated  country,  and  the  populous  town,  with  the  columns  of 
smoke  arising  from  the  steam  engines  and  forges,  present  curious 
and  finely  contrasted  pictures.  /\t  the  distance  of  about  a mile 
and  a half  towards  the  east  is  Sheffield  manor,  the  ancient  scat  of 
the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  hut  now  in  ruins,  part  of  a laryc  turret 
being  all  that  remains  of  the  original  building.  At  this  ium-sc 
Cardinal  AVolsey  staid  some  days  in  liis  journey  from  (’awood 
towards  London;  and  here  he  was  seized  with  liis  la>l  sickm-is. 
of  which  he  died  about  a week  after  at  the  abbey  of  !.<  icrsler. 
He  was  taken  ill  at  dinner;  and  some  have  asserted  that  In  poi- 
soned himself;*  but  Dr.  Pegge  has  ably  conlro\ cited  tlial  oj»i- 
nion,  which  seems  indeed  to  rest  on  no  solid  or  probahU-  tounda- 
tion.f  Wharnclifte  park,  the  seat  of  the  Honourable  .lames 
Archibald  Stuart  Wortley,  on  the  east  side  of  llir  riv<  r Dm.,  six 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Sheffield,  excitis  the  admiration  of 
tourists  by  its  beautiful  aud  pictuvcs(|ne  scenery. 
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in  the  south  division  of  the  wapciit..kc  of  Slrafii.rtli  and  1 o Vh  II. 
liberty  of  llallamshirc,  is  six  inik's  norlh-vast  fioni  .'■iH'iii'  1 1.  ^uil 


t W . I> 


that  he  died  at  Leicester  on  the  28th  of  N.vtiitbcr,  IJv. 


pf  November. 

t Gentleman’s  IMagszine,  Vol.  XXV. 
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twelve  miles  south-west  from  Doncaster,  being  in  the  direct  road 
between  these  two  places.  It  is  situated  in  a valley  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Rother  and  Don,  the  former  running  on  its 
western,  the  latter  on  its  north-western  side.  The  town  is  far 
from  being  handsome  : the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular ; and 
the  houses,  which  are  chiefly  of  stone,  have  in  general  a dull  and 
dingy  appearance.  The  parish  church,  however,  is  a spacious 
and  handsome  Gothic  structure,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.* 
There  is  also  a meeting-house  for  Dissenters,  built  in  the  year 
1705;  and  another  of  a far  more  recent  date  for  the  Methodists: 
to  the  first  is  annexed  a school  for  the  education  of  thirty  poor 
children  of  the  parish  of  Rotherham.  The  minister  for  the  time 
being  is  the  governor,  and  admits  the  children ; but  the  master  is 
appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  founder,  Thomas  Hollis,  of  Lon- 
don, Esq.  by  whose  munificence  the  school  is  liberally  endowed. 
This  institution  is  kept  under  excellent  regulations ; and  a copy 
of  the  rules  of  the  school  is  delivered  to  the  parents  of  the  chU-? 
dren  on  their  admittance. 

Although  the  population  of  Rotherham  is  only  between  three 
and  four  thousand  of  both  sexes,  the  town  is  in  a thriving  state. 
A considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  coals,  and  other  articles,  by 
the  river  Don  : here  is  an  excellent  market  on  Monday  for  corn, 
cattle,  and  butcher’s  meat;  and  two  annual  fairs,  on  Monday  in 
Whitsun-week,  and  on  the  first  day  of  December,  for  horses, 
horned  cattle,  and  sheep  : every  other  Monday  here  is  a .fair  for 
fat  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  ; and  these,  like  the  fortnight  fairs  at 
Wakefield,  are  well  attended  by  graziers  and  butchers  from  very 
distant  parts  of  the  country.  Wakefield  and  Rotherham,  indeed, 
{^re  the  two  greatest  marts  in  Yorkshire  for  fat  cattle  and  sheep. 

This  town  was  the  birth-place  of  Thomas  Scott,  usually  called 
Thomas  of  Rotherham,  Archbishop  of  York.  This  prelate,  who 
ascended  the  archiepiscopal  chair  in  the  year  1480,  and  died 
in  1500,  founded  at  Rotherham  a college  called  Jesus  College, 
for  a provost,  five  priests,  six  choristers,  and  three  school-masters, 

which. 
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Vliicii,  at  llie  time  of  the  dissolution,  was  vidutd  A iht  annual 
rent  of  r>81.  5s.  9^d.  according  to  Speed’s  account.^ 

The  village  or  hamlet  of  Mashorough  is  separated  from  Kolher- 
ham  only  by  the  bridge,  ami  exceeds  that  lovkii  in  the  mnnUr  of 
its  inhabitants,  of  whom  a great  proportion  are  employed  iu  Mtskr*. 
Walkers’  iron  works,  which,  within  tlie  space  of  about  tifly  or 
sixty  years,  have  obtained  a distinguished  celebrity.  Ai  lluse 
works  are  manufactured  cannon  of  the  largest  calibre,  and  almost 
every  kind  of  cast  iron  articles,  with  many  of  wrought  iron,  as 
bar,  sheet,  slit  or  rod  iron.  Tinned  plates,  and  stcil  of  c\  cry 
sort,  are  also  here  manufactured  in  great  quantities,  'rite  iron 
bridges  of  Sunderland  and  Yarm  were  cast  at  the  founderics  of 
Mashorough f.  The  coal  and  iron  stone  fur  the  blast  furnaces 
and  founderies,  are  chiefly  supplied  from  the  mines  on  the  t^staUi' 
of  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  and  those  of  Earl  Fit/.william. 

These  celebrated  iron  works  were  begun  in  the  year  171G,  bt 
Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  and  his  brothers,  Aaron  and  .lonathan,  and 
ever  since  that  time  have  been  progressively  increasing.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  that  worliiy  and  eniightemd  cl»araclcr,  whose 
genius  and  assiduity  brought  them  nearly  to  llieir  present  sUtc  oi 
perfection,  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Millar’s  History  of  D«mcnhter  : 

If  the  love  of  social  order,  the  most  unrcmitling  industry,  Iho 
improvement  and  advancement  of  the  human  genius,  and  a truly 
Christian  and  exemplary  conduct  in  life  and  inanni  rs,  arc  obj«cU 
to  be  pursued,  few'  characters  can,  or  ouuht,  to  stand  hiKlur  In 
the  estimation  of  mankind,  than  tliat  of  .Mr.  Samuel  " alkcr.  He 
was  born  iu  the  year  1716,  at  Hill  lop,  in  the  parish  of  l.crU^s- 
field:  his  parents  dying  when  lie  was  about  twelve  yrarHoid.  he 
was  left,  with  his  brothers  above-mentioned,  and  four 
without  any  ample  means  for  their  subsistence,  and  nooe  for  «<!u- 
cafion  ; the  first  deficiency,  however,  was  renu^nd,  by  ll:. 
industry  of  the  orphan  family,  and  by  diligence  and  clo-u  apph 

c4tioa. 

* Drake’s  Eboracum,  fob  44^. 

t The  bridge  ni  Yarm  unforiunatcly  fell  in  i1irov;‘.  « Jc  ^ * 

sonry.  Grave’s  Hist.  Cleveland,  Append.  Ne  1 
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cation,  witliout  any  other  assistance  than  from  a few  hooks,  he 
acquired  the  means  of  purchasing,  he  qualified  himself  for  keeping 
a school  at  Gunnowside,  where,  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
year  1746,  he  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  was 
occasionally  employed  in  surveying,  making  sun-dials,  and  other 
things,  which  shewed  genius,  and  bespoke  a rising  character.* 
Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  from  early  life,  was  a truly  religious 
character,  of  a thoughtful  serious  disposition,  and  seldom  indulged 
himself  in  levity,  or  any  species  of  dissipation.  From  his  infancy 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  practice  of,  and  attention  to,  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  England : afterwards  he  was  attached  to  the  Me- 
thodists of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley’s  persuasion;  but,  for  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  he  was  a dissenter  of  the  independent 
denomination ; and  built,  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  a place  of 
worship  for  that  description  of  Christians  at  Masborough,  in  the 
parish  of  Rotherham,  W'here,  from  the  establishing  of  the  works, 
he  resided.”f 

In  the  meeting-house  a monument  is  erected  to  his  memory, 
with  the  following  appropriate  inscription,  composed  by  the  cele- 
brated poet,  the  Rev.  William  Mason,  who  was  his  intimate  friend, 
and  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  character. 

To  the  memory 
of 

SAMUEL  WALKER,  Esq. 

the  principal  proprietor 
of  those  extensive  iron  works, 
first  founded  at  Masborough, 
in  the  year  1746, 
which  now  afford 
so  singular  an  example 

both 

• His  success  in  life  was  foretold  by  the  late  Sir  William  Rorton,  of  Bnrne's 
Hall,  who,  when  he  was  putting  up  a dial  at  his  house,  said  to  a neighbour- 
ing gentleman  that  was  present,  This  Sam.  Walker  will  one  day  ride  in 
carriage. 

t Millar’s  History  of  Doncaster,  p.  360. 
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botli  of  the  public  and  private  benefit 
which  may  arise, 

even  from  the  smallest  beginnings, 
when  favoured  by  Divine  Providence, 
and  prosecuted 

with  integrity,  foresight,  regularity, 
and  an  active  and  comprehensive  geniuf. 

To  these  cpialifications. 

He  added  the  domestic  virtues 
of  an  aneclionatc  husband  and  kind  parent. 

He  also  revered  the  constitution  of  his  country 
with  the  spirit  of  a true  Englislunan  ; 
and  practised  the  duly  of  universal  benevolence 
with  the  zeal  of  a sincere  Christian. 

He  was  born  in  1716:  died  May  12,  1782,  aged  66, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
which  he  built  for  his  family. 

A widow,  four  sons,  and  three  daughters,  sur>ivc  him. 

Out  of  gratitude  and  reverence  for  such  a father, 

! his  sons,  at  their  joint  expense, 

erect  this  monument. 

There  is  also  in  this  place  an  academical  Institution,  or/olleee, 
for  the  education  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  It  xa  called,  “ The 
Rotherham  Independent  Academy,”  because  it  stands  connected 
with  that  denomination  of  dissenters  which  arc  termed  Indep«'nd- 
ents.  Its  object  is  to  educate  young  men  of  piety  and  parts,  who 
may  be  qualified  in  a respectable  manner  to  ofiiciatc  in  those  in- 
dependent congregations  which  are  deprived  of  their  minister*  m 
the  general  course  of  mortality,  or  arc  otherwise  destitute  of  re- 
gular ministrations.  The  institution  wa.s  opened  Noveiuhef  o, 
1795,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Hcv.  Dr.  U illiarn*,  who 
still  presides  as  the  Divinity  tutor.*  It  is  supported  hy  'olun- 
tary  contributions.  The  present  huildiug,  erected  for  the  purpose, 

is  situated  a little  above  t!:e  meeting-house,  which  wxs  built  by 

the 


• Dr.  Williams  is  a man  of  ta’enti  and  le»rnloj,  a-d  j*  -'U 
author  of  several  theological  worki. 
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the  late  Samuel  Walker,  Esq.  It  stands  on  a rising  ground,  in 
salubrious  and  pleasant  spot,  and  is  of  a form  the  most  convenient. 
Exclusive  of  the  boarding  tiitor^s  house  adjoining,  it  is  calculated 
to  accommodate  sixteen  students,  containing  twenty-two  roomsy 
above  which  are  lodging  rooms  and  studies,  and  two  large  rooms 
below,  a dining  room  and  library,  which  also  serve  for  lecturing 
in  at  the  stated  hours. 

The  library  contains  about  one  thousand  volumes,  formed  by 
presents  of  liberal  friends,  on  subjects  of  divinity,  science,  and 
general  literature.  From  the  same  liberality  a good  foundation  is^ 
laid  for  a competent  philosophical  apparatus. 

A similar  institution^  entitled  The  Yorkshire  Academy,” 
had  been  for  many  years  at  Heckmondwike,  which  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Northouram,  near  Halifax ; blit  that  becoming 
extinct,  through  several  gentlemen  in  London  withdrawing  their 
support,  and  recommending  it  to  their  friends  in  Yorkshire  to 
take  up  the  cause  on  a new  plan,  the  present  place,  and  mode  of 
education,  was,  after  much  deliberation,  fixed  upon.  The  friends 
of  this  institution,  considering  tliat  the  present  age  requires,  per- 
haps, more  than  ever,  that  ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  branches  of  literature ; and  finding 
that  the  national  seminaries  were  not  accessible  to  dissenters 
without  renouncing  their  principles,  aimed  at  not  only  preserving, 
hut  also  enlarging,  the  privileges  of  students. 

The  term  of  study  is  four  years ; but  the  managers  have  a dis- 
cretionary power  of  continuing  it  longer.  The  course  of  studies, 
under  the  direction  of  two  tutors,  comprehends  the  languages, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ; English  composition ; the  principles 
of  mathematical  knowledge*  geography  and  astronomy;  logic 
and  moral  philosophy;  the  most  necessary  and  useful  parts  of 
natural  philosophy;  church  history  and  divinity,  in  the  largest 
extent  of  this  term.  On  chemistry  and  experimental  philosophy, 
professed  lecturers  are  occasionally  introduced,  whose  province  it 
is  to  enter  more  at  large  into  these  subjects.  The  time  for  public 
f teaching 
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teaclung-  is  from  six  i»  the  morning  ,ill  . 

ll.e  msflution  ,s  sn|,i,orte.l  by  volnnUrj  snb,cr,|,liuns,  „„d 
under  excellent  regulations. 

Tlie.envirpiis.pf  Rotherl.ani  are  pleasant  and  pictur.  >mu-  \bout 
.three  quarters  of  a mile  to  the  north-east  of  Ha-  ,,,, 

,lo  the  north  side  of  the  road  to  Doncaster,  is  aa  seat 

belonging  to  ^ ^Valher,  Es,  .hich,  in  respect  of 

can  scai-cely  be  excelled.  A hcauliful  shruhhery,  gentls  .slupne' 
from  the  sojith  front  of  the  house,  is  terminated  by  a uall  rum.iir 
close  along  the  side  of  the  turnpike.  This  wall  is  hrea>t  h.eh 
next  the  road;  but  on  the  side  of  the  shrnhhery  its  top  i.s  even 
With  the  ground.  The  liouse  is  an  elegant  building  of  hnek  ; and, 
standing  on  a very  considerable  elevation,  commands  a fine  vie  J 
of  the  town  of  Rotherham  just  beneath,  with  the  vale  of  the  Don  a , 
far  as  Sheffield,  which  appears  in  the  distance  enveloped  in  immense 
clouds  of  smoke  ; and  the  black  moors  still  farther  t..  the  wi  st  of  the 
back  ground  of  the  picture.  Aldwark  Hall,  the  seat  of  J.  .s.  i\,i. 
jambe.  Esq.  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  north-east  from  Rotherham, 
is  charmingly  situated  on  an  eminence,  rising  from  the  Don,  and 
skirted  with  wood  down  to  the  river.  U ickersley,  about  four  milts 
east  from  Rotherham,  on  the  turnpike  road  b(  tween  Slu  tfifld  and 
Bawtry,  is  a pleasant  village,  in  a lofty  situation,  and  eommand. 
ing  very  extensive  prospects,  especially  tow.irds  the  west  and 


south-west,  where  the  black  moors  beyond  .'SheHield  appear  in 
frowning  grandeur.  In  this  parish  is  a bed  of  stone,  ptruliarly 
adapted  to  the  making  of  grind-stones.  \ late  wi  itt  r as4u  rtj(, 
that  upwaixls  of  oOOU  grind-stones,  of  variou.s  sizes,  from  one  Ah)1 
to  six  feet  in  diameter,  are  annually  made  here,  and  sent  by  land 
carriage  to  the  Sheffield  manufactories. | 


VoL.  XVI.  3H  TIIL  V- 

• Millar’s  His'.ory  ot  Doncaitcr,  p.  36?,  See. 

f*  Ibid.  p.  3l7.  This  stat«mcDt  sreros  to  I*  iecorre-t  t*  c .» 

:-f*rcrly  credible. 
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THUNDERCLIFFE  GRANGE, 

the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  at  the  distance 
of  four  miles  from  Rotherham,  is  an  elegant  modern  structure, 
with  charming  pleasure  grounds.  This  place  was  anciently  an 
appendage  to  the  abbey  of  Kirlestead,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was 
purchased  by  Thomas  Rokeby,  Esq.  at  the  dissolution.  From 
this  gentleman  it  descended  to  the  family  of  the  Wombwells,  and 
from  them  to  that  of  the  Greens.  William  Green,  of  York,  M.  D.  the 
last  of  that  family  who  had  it  in  possession,  sold  it  to  Hugh  Mel- 
ler.  Esq.  of  Ecclesfield.  That  gentleman  left  it  to  his  son,  John 
Meller,  Esq.  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Howard,  the 
third  Earl  of  Effingham,  then  lord  of  the  manors  of  Kimberworth 
and  Rotherham.  This  earl  removed  hither  from  the  Holmes, 
where  he  had  for  some  years  resided;  and  about  the  year  1777 
began  to  erect  the  present  handsome  edifice  only  a few  yards 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  mansion. 

WENTWORTH  HOUSE, 

the  princely  residence  of  the  Riglit  Hon.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  is 
about  four  miles  north-west  from  Rotherliam.  In  approaching 
this  superb  mansion,  the  eye  is  struck  with  an  object  interesting 
to  every  Englishman.  This  is  the  magnificent  mausoleum  erected 
by  the  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  honour  of  his  uncle  the  late 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  whose  upright  and  patriotic  conduct  as 
a statesman  will  for  ever  shine  in  our  political  annals,  while  hu- 
man nature  derives  a lustre  from  his  private  character.  Tliis 
superb  monument,  which  is  built  of  a very  fine  sort  of  free-stone, 
stands  in  an  elevated  situation,  to  the  right  of  the  grand  entrance 
into  the  park  from  the  Rotherham  road.  Its  height  is  ninety 
feet,  and  it  consists  of  three  divisions.  The  first  is  a square 
Doric  basement:,  the  second  story  is  of  the  same  form,  but  of  the 
f Ionic 
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Ionic  order,  each  of  its  four  sides  opening  into  an  arch,  amJ  di». 
closing  a beautiful  sarcophagus  standing  in  the  centre : on  the 
frieze  of  the  entablature  over  tlie  arclies  is  this  inscription  in  Ro- 
man characters:  This  monument  was  erected  by  Wentworth, 

Earl  Fitzwilliam,  1788,  to  the  inemoi^  of  Charles  Marquis  of 
Rockingham.’^  This  is  surmounted  by  a cupola,  supporti-d  by 
twelve  columns  of  the  same  order.  At  eacli  corner  of  the  rading 
that  encloses  this  superb  structure  is  a lofty  obt  lisk.  Hut  the 
most  interesting  part  is  the  interior  of  the  lower  story.  Tins  is 
ail  apartment  rising  into  a dome,  and  supported  by  eiglit  columns, 
encircling  a white  marble  statue  of  the  marquis  in  his  robes,  as 
large  as  life,  by  that  admirable  artist  Nolekcns.  The  statue 
stands  on  a square  pedestal,  on  one  side  of  which  are  inscrib<-d  the 
titles  of  this  great  man  ; the  other  three  pay  a noble  tribut«-  to  liis.. 
memory,  in  just  and  deserved  eulogium.  The  verses  were  com- 
posed by  Frederick  Montague,  Esq.  and  are  as  follows : 

Angels,  whose  guardian  care  is  England,  spread 
“ Your  shadowing  wings  o’er  pat/lot  Wentworth  dead  : 

“ With  sacred  awe  his  hallowed  ashes  keep, 

“ Where  coraruerce,  science,  honor,  friendship,  we^p 

The  pious  hero — the  deeply  sorrowing  wife, 

“ All  the  soft  ties  thet  blest  his  virtuous  life. 

Gentle,  intrepid,  generous,  mild,  and  just ; 

’ " These  heartfelt  titles  grace  his  huuoor'd  dust. 

“ No  fields  of  blood  by  laurels  ill  repaid  , 

“ No  plunder’d  provinces  disturb  his  shade: 

" But  while  rob’d  peace  composed  his  closing  eyes, 

“ And  join’d  with  soft  humanity  her  sighs  : 

“ They  mourn  their  patron  gone,  their  Iriend  no  more. 

And  England’s  tears  his  short-lived  power  deplore.” 

I The  following  character,  in  prose,  is  by  the  celebrated  K dm  and 
Burke : 

I A.  mau  worthy  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  U.ciu»e  be  did 

[ not  live  for  himself.  His  abilities,  induiitry,  and  influence,  wm 
I employed,  without  interruption,  to  the  last  hour  of  hi%  life,  to 
I give  stability  to  the.  liberties* of  his  country  ; security  to  »u  Uaded 
I 3 H 2 propirl; , 
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property ; increase  to  its  commerce ; independence  to  its  public 
counsels  ; and  concord  to  its  empire.  These  were  his  ends.  For 
the  attainment  of  these  ends,  his  policy  consisted  in  sincerity, 
fidelity,  directness,  and  constancy.  In  opposition  he  respected 
the  principles  of  government:  in  administration  he  provided 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  employed  his  moments  of 
power  in  realizing  every  thing  that  he  had  professed,  in  a popular 
situation,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  public  conduct.  Re- 
served in  profession,  sure  in  performance,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a solid  confidence. 

He  far  exceeded  all  other  statesmen  in  the  art  of  drawing 
together,  without  the  seduction  of  self  interest,  the  concurrence 
and  co-operation  of  various  dispositions  and  abilities  of  men, 
whom  he  assimilated  to  his  character,  and  associated  in  his  la- 
bours : for  it  was  his  aim  through  life  to  convert  party  connection 
and  personal  friendship,  which  others  had  rendered  subservient 
only  to  temporary  views,  and  the  purposes  of  ambition,  into  a 
lasting  depository  of  his  principles ; that  their  energy  should  not 
depend  upon  his  life,  nor  fluctuate  with  the  intrigues  of  a court, 
or  with  capricious  fashions  amongst  the  people  ; but  that,  by  se- 
curing a succession  in  support  of  his  maxims,  the  British  consti- 
tution might  be  preserved,  according  to  its  true  genius,  on  an- 
cient foundations,  and  institutions  of  tried  utility. 

“ The  virtues  of  his  private  life,  and  those  which  he  exhi- 
bited in  the  service  of  the  state,  were  not,  in  him,  separate  prin- 
ciples. His  private  virtues,  without  any  change  in  their  cha- 
racter, expanded  with  the  occasion  into  enlarged  public  affections. 
The  very  same  tender,  benevolent,  feeling,  liberal  mind,  which, 
in  the  internal  relations  of  life,  conciliated  the  genuine  love  of 
those  who  see  men  as  they  are,  rendered  him  an  inflexible  pa- 
triot. He  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  not  because  he 
was  haughty  and  intractable,  but  because  he  was  beneficent  and 
humane. 

A sober,  unaflTected,  unassuming  piety,  the  basis  of  all  true 
morality,  gave  trutli  and  permanence  to  his  virtues. 

« He 
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He  (lied  at  a fortunate  time,  before  Im  couia  fed,  by  a U.-ci- 
sive  proof,  that  virtue,  like  his,  mu.st  be  nourished  from  its  own 
substance  only,  and  cannot  be  assured  of  imy  exUrual  nuppurt. 

Let  his  successors,  ^vho  daily  behold  Ibis  monumua,  cuiisi. 
der  that  it  was  not  built  to  entertain  the  eye,  but  to  instruct  the 
mind ! Let  them  reflect,  that  their  conduct  will  make  it  Uieir 
glory  or  their  reproach.  Let  them  feel,  that  similarity  of  mauneni, 
not  proximity  of  blood,  gives  them  an  interest  in  this  statue.” 

Remember,  resemble,  persevere.” 


How  well  his  successors  conform  to  the  les.son  given  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  eulogium,  is  clernly  seen  in  the  political  con- 
duct of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  of  his  worthy  sou,  L^rd  Milton 
the  invariable  friends  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  struiuous 
supporters  of  the  British  constitution. 

In  the  wall  of  this  apartment,  within  tlie  pillars,  arc  four  re- 
cesses, in  which  are  eight  busts  of  flue  white  marble,  placed  in 
the  following  order; — To  the  riglit  of  the  entrance  are  Edmund 
Burke  and  the  Duke  of  Portland;  in  tiie  second,  Frederick  Mon- 
tague and  Sir  George  Savillc;  in  the  third,  Charles  James  Fox 
and  Admiral  Kcppel ; in  the  fourth,  John  la  e and  Lord  (leorgc 
Cavendish. 

The  stranger,  who  visits  tliis  liallowcd  spot,  must  be  struck 
with  the  reflection,  tliat  in  erecting  this  superb  inouumciit  to  the 
honour  of  a statesman  and  patriot,  wliose  name  will  ever  be  dear 
to  posterity,  the  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam  bas  sbewn  liiunalf 
inspired  by  those  virtues  which  adorned  bis  illustrioiifi  rel.itiw. 

About  three  (|uarters  of  a mile  from  the  Mausoh  uro,  the  sup«  rl» 
mansion  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  presents  itself  to  tlic  view.  M • nt- 
w'orth  House  is  indeed  a magnifleent  structure,  rnr.siHUng  of  a 
centre,  and  two  wings,  and  extending  above  ‘JtHt  )ards  in  Itnglh. 
Many  of  the  apartments  arc  extremely  elegant,  CHp<ri;all\  ih^ 
hall  and  the  gallery ; the  latter  is  supported  by  beautiful  I«*  iic 
columns;  and  the  intervening  niclics  arc  oniamenlid  with  fit* 
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marble  statues.  In  the  house  are  many  exquisite  paintings,  par- 
ticularly a sleeping  Cupid,  hy  Guido ; a Portuguese  courtezan, 
hy  Paul  Giordano ; Christ  taken  from  the  Cross,  by  Caracci;  Lu- 
cretia,  stabbing  herself,  by  Guido ; and  a Magdalen,  by  Titian  ; 
but  none  of  these  are  more  admired  than  the  famous  picture  of 
Lord  Strafford  and  his  secretary. 

In  the  chapel,  among  several  others,  is  a large  and  beautiful 
painting  of  Samson  slaying  the  Philistines,  by  Luca  Giordano; 
the  head  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  by  Guido ; and  a boldly 
expressive  representation  of  the  preparations  for  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s martyrdom,  by  Spagnoletto.  The  musseum  also  contains 
some  fine  antiques.  Wentworth  park  comprises  upwards  of 
ir>00  acres  of  beautifully  variegated  ground,  richly  clothed  with 
wood,  and  embellished  with  expanses  of  water.  There  are  also 
several  ornamented  buildings  erected  in  different  parts  of  the 
park. 

The  noble  family  of  Fitzwilliam  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
may  be  traced  to  Siy  William  Fitz  Godric,  cousin  to  King  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  His  son.  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  being  am- 
bassador at  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  attended  him 
in  his  expedition  to  England,  in  the  year  1066 ; and  for  the 
bravery  which  he  displayed  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  the  Con- 
queror gave  him  a scarf  from  his  own  arm.  This  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliam  married  Emma,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Monsieur  de 
Solabis,  a Norman  Knight,  and  by  her  was  father  of  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliam,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Emley,  of  Emley,  and  Sprotborough,  brought 
those  estates  into  his  family. 

The  illustrious  family  of  Wentworth  is  also  of  Saxon  origin. 
William  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  devised  the  ancient  estate 
of  the  Wentworths  to  his  nephew  the  Honourable  Thomas  Watson 
Wentworth,  third  son  of  Edward  Lord  Rockingham*.’  He  was 
grandfather  to  that  eminent  statesman  and  patriot,  the  late 

Marquis 

* Drake’s  Ebor.  fol.  511.  where  are  seen  plates  of  the  monuments  of  the 
uncle  and  nephew  in  York  Cathedral. 
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I Marquis  of  Rockingliam,  from  whom  those  caUtes  dt  sccuaca  lu  iht 
I present  noble  possessor,  Earl  Filzwilliam. 


1 TICKHILL, 

I 

j In  the  south  division  of  the  AVapentake  of  Stralforth  ami  Ticl- 
I hill,  liberty  of  Tickhill,  is  four  miles  west  from  Ha\^try,  f^.Tul 
miles  nearly  south  from  Doncaster,  and  eleven  miles  west  frx>m 
Eotherham.  The  market,  which  is  on  Friday,  is  now  almost 
totally  disused;  but  here  is  an  annual  fair  on  tbe‘2Ist  of  August, 
for  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep.  This  town  is  situated  in 
a valley,  watered  by  a brook  of  pure  and  limpid  water,  and  lit  <« 
i in  a straggling  form,  covering  a large  space  of  ground.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  others  of  stone:  a few  of  tlicin  ar<* 
elegant;  but  the  greatest  number  liaveonly  a mean  apjKaranc*-  *. 
The  objects  the  most  worthy  of  attention  are  the  church,  aud 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle.  The  church  is  a spacious 
and  handsome  structure,  with  a lofty  and  beautiful  lower;  and 
from  its  architecture  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. 

In  the  chancel  is  an  altar  tomb,  ornamented  on  the  sides  with 
large  quatrefoils ; and  an  inscription,  in  barbarous  and  aJibre- 
viated  Latin,  on  a brass  plate,  fixed  almve  it  in  the  wall,  com- 
memorates the  name  of  William  Easlfield,  Scne»chal  of  the 
j Lordship  of  llolderness,  and  of  the  honour  of  Tickhill.  who  di.-d 
I December  24,  A.  D.  138G.  The  church  also  contains  sewml 
! tombs,  mural  monuments,  and  inscriptions,  communorative  of  d»f- 
^ fereut  families  Avho  have  resided  in  this  neighbourhood  i. 

The  castle,  of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  the  loOy  mound 
) on  which  tlie  keep  formerly  stood,  with  the  ditch  and  part  of 

I the  walls  surrounding  tho  fortress,  is  situaUd  on  tin  souUi  -.dc 

i :ni  1 

* The  population  of  Tickhill.  in  l8H,  stated  at  1M)S  . ^-4 

since  the  Census  of  1801. 

; t The  vicarasc  iu  lite  gift  of  K.  F.  Foljambc,  I 
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of  the  town.  An  ancient  gate-way  forming*  the  entrance  on  the 
western  side,  is  the  most  curious  part  of  the  ruins.  The  northern 
part  of  the  structure,  with  modern  repairs  and  additions,  is  the 
seat  of  the  Honourable  Frederick  Lumley.  A great  part  of  the 
ground  within  the  walls  is  converted  into  gardens  and  shrubberies. 

The  steep  declivity  of  the  mound  is  formed  into  winding  walks, 
leading  by  a gentle  ascent  to  the  summit.  These  walks  are 
finely  shaded  with  pendent  wood,  and  display  from  various  open- 
ings, a delightful  vievr  of  the  gardens  and  town  below : the 
prospects  from  the  top  of  the  mount  are  agreeable,  but  not  ex- 
tensive, as  the  castle  and  town  are  situated  in  a deep  valley, 
bordered  on  every  side,  except  towards  the  north,  by  elevated 
grounds,  rising  at  a short  distance.  The  large  and  lofty  trees, 
which  skirt  the  surrounding  ditch  and  wall,  contribute  to  give 
a venerable  appearance  to  this  interesting  relic  of  the  feudal 
ages. 

Of  the  ancient  history  of  this  town  and  castle  very  little  has 
been  transmitted  to  posterity.  Some  antiquarian  critics  imagine 
the  name  to  be  derived  from  Ticliel,  or  Tickel,  which,  in  the 
Dutch  language,  is  the  name  for  brick,  and  from  thence  infer, 
that  the  castle  was  first  built  of  brick,  or  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  place  were  noted  for  brick-making*.  Bnt  this  appears  to 
he  only  a vague  conjecture. 

It  is  indeed  very  probable,  that  for  a considerable  time  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  this  country,  the  languages  of 
Saxony,  the  Netherlands,  and  England,  were  nearly  the  same; 
and  the  opinion  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Verstigan,  and 
others;  hut  it  does  not  seem  likely,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tick- 
hill  should,  in  those  early  ages,  have  been  famous  for  brick-mak- 
ing, whilst  stone  abounds  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  also  a fact  well 
authenticated  in  history  tliat,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
the  art  of  making  brick  was  lost,-'  until  it  was  revived  at  Hull,  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  or  nearly  about  tliat  time*.  No  reliance 
fan,  therefore,  he  had  on  this  etymology  of  the  name  of  Tickhill; 

and 


* See  Article  Hull  in  this  work. 
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and'  the  history  of  the  town  prior  to  the  Nominn  Conqucm  i. 
Avrholly  luiknown.  It  appears  to  havo  boon  one  of  tiu-  forf>-iimt 
manors  given  by  the  Compieror  to  Roger  de  Husli,  « bo  remdcii 
at  the  castle,  and  was  probably  its  founder.  'Fhe  ucoonnt  gnm 
of  this  place  by  Camden  is  as  follows  : 

Tick  hill,  an  ancient  town,  and  fortiftctl  with  an  old  runtlc*, 
which  is  large,  but  barely  surrounded  w ith  a single  wall,  and  a 
-liuge' mount,  with  a round  tower  upon  the  top  of  it.  It  Vra«  of 
such  dignity  heretofore,  that  all  the  manors  hereubonts  ap|HTtain- 
ing  to  it  were  stiled  the  honour  of  Tick  hill.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  it  was  licld  by  Roger  Husli*;  but  aflerwanls  King 
Stephen  made  the  Earls  of  Ewe  (or  Eu)  in  Normandy,  I»rd*i  ol* 
it.  Next  King  Richard  1.  gave  it  to  his  brother  John.  In  the 
barons^  war,  Robert  de  Vipont  took  ami  detained  it  till  Ileniy  IN. 
delivered  to  him  the  castle  of  Carlisle  and  that  county,  upon  con- 
dition that  he  would  restore  it  to  the  Earl  of  Eu.  But  upon  thr 
King  of  Fiancees  refusal  to  restore  the  English  to  the  t-iiUtoa 
they  liad  in  France,  the  king  dispossessed  him  again,  John, 
Earl  of  Eu,  still  demanding  restitution  of  it  from  King  Edward  I. 
in  right  of  Alice,  his  great  grandmother.  liB.stly,  Richard  II. 
king  of  England,  gave  it  to  John  of  Ciannt,  I hike  of  I/incastfr. 
And  from  him  it  passed  to  the  crown  by  the  succession  of  ll.  nr) 

IV;  t" 

The  high  artificial  mount,  with  the  round  keep  on  the  lop, 
covering  nearly  its  whole  surface,  and  greatly  rescinlding  Clif- 
ford’s tower  at  York,  were  the  characteristic  parts  of  Iirkhill 
castle,  which,  in  the  year  1G44,  was  regarded  as  a very  string 
fortress,  and  priisoncd  by  the  king’s  troops.  AHtr  lb.  balilc 

of  Marston  Moor,  and  tlie  surrender  of  York  to  the  Parliam.nl  • 

forr.%, 


• It  is  not  certain  wlieihcr  this  wns  the  «mc  UoRrr  dr 
anied  the  Conqueror  into  England,  and  wa.  rewarded  w.ih  lbrt< 
is  son.  But  he  ap()cars  to  have  been  dii|Kw<»*'d  ior  .,d.  | 
ress  Maud  against  Stephen.  If  it  ««  the  father  be  n.mt  ba«  h««  -- 
dvanced  in  vears. 
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forces,  the  Earl  of  Manchester  sent  Colonel  Lilburn  to  reduce  this 
castle,  the  garrison  of  which,  though  far  from  being  numerous,  or 
sufficiently  provided  with  artillery  and  ammunition  for  sustaining 
a siege,  was  extremely  oppressive  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

After  a siege  of  two  days,  the  governor.  Major  Monkton,  de- 
sired a parley,  and  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  only  eighty 
musqueteers,  and  sixty  horse,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  There  was  only  one  piece  of  cannon  mounted  in  the  castle : 
there  were  also  found  100  muskets,  and  some  powder  and  match. 
As  the  royalists  here  in  garrison  had  plundered  all  the  country 
around,  they  were  better  supplied  with  provisions  than  with  mili- 
tary stores : there  were  found  above  100  quarters  of  corn,  many 
barrels  of  salt  butter,  and  great  store  of  cheese,  and  powdered 
beef,  besides  live  cattle  and  sheep. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1646,  the  Parliament  issued  an  order 
commanding  that  this  castle,  with  several  others,  should  be  dis- 
mantled, and  rendered  untenable.  The  circular  keep  was  in  con- 
sequence demolished;  but  the  foundations  may  still  be  traced  by 
opening  the  ground. 

The  environs  of  Tickhill  are  pleasant,  and  in  most  parts  fer- 
tile. The  vale  which  extends  north  and  south  from  the  town, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  rising  grounds  on  each  side,  produce 
abundant  crops  of  corn  ; but  the  wheat  is  very  liable  to  the  mil- 
dew, for  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  cause.  A little  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  in  a deep  valley,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient priory  of  Augustines,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  * 

SANDBEOK. 

The  beautiful  seat  of  tlie  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Scar- 
brough, is  about  two  miles  and  a half  south-west  from  Tickhill. 
This  elegant  mansion,  which  was  built  by  the  late  earl  about 

thirty- 
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thirty-eight  years  ago,  of  Roche  Abl)cy  stone,  is  both  a matrni- 
ficent  and  commodious  residence.  The  south  front  is  in^hc  pure 
style  of  Grecian  architecture;  and  tlie  interior  correspomls  vith 
the  exterior  in  elegance.  The  great  room,  or  saloon,  sixty  fret 
in  length  by  twenty-two  feet  in  breadth,  is  oruamented  with  a 
superb  chimney-piece,  works  in  verd  antique  basso  relievos  in 
the  frieze,  and  the  cornice  supported  by  figures.  .\11  the  orna- 
ments of  this  room  are  executed  with  great  lightness  and  ele- 
gance. The  different  offices,  outbuildings,  fanu-house,  and  gar- 
dens, are  well  planned,  and  perfectly  calculated  for  coiiV(  nicncc 
and  comfort. 

This  superb  mansion  being  situated  in  a valley,  and  sjirround- 
ed  by  high  grounds  and  plantations,  cannot  be  seen  at  any  great 
distance;  nor  does  it  command  any  extensive  prospects.  The 
scenery  around  it,  however,  is  beautiful.  It  stands  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  a noble  park,  adorned  with  lofty  trees,  and  well 
stocked  with  deer.  Vistas  are  cut  through  the  park  to  the  west- 
ward, and  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  these  the  spire  of  1-iughlon 
church  appearing  in  the  distance  forms  a line  terminus  *.  In  thr 
south  front  is  an  extensive  lake,  stretching  towards  tin  eimt  and 
the  west;  and  a number  of  swans  and  other  acpiatic  fowl  gliding 
along  its  surface,  hovering  over  its  waters,  or  sporting  on  iu 
margin,  give  additional  beauty  to  the  sequestered  and  tranquil 
scene.  This  fine  piece  of  water  is  suiTouiided  witli  hcmtiful 
plantations,  consisting  of  a great  variety  of  trees,  and  frequented 
by  various  kinds  of  birds.  And  gravel  walks  winding  in  variou- 
directions  through  these  groves  render  them  more  delightful. 


ROCHE  ABBEY. 


This  venerable  ruin  is  at  a short  distance  frem  ti.rwf-l-r  . 
extremity  of  Sandbeck  park.  The  site  is  in  a deep  .-uid  narm- 

\ j1- 

* Wiiliin  the  last  two  or  three  years  a considerable  noi»Wr  - f » 

been  cut  down  in  this  park. 
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Tale.  The  stone  of  which  this  monastery  was  bnilt  was  dug  oa^ 
©f  the  famous  quarry  in  this  place^,  and  is  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Roche  Abbey  stone,  wliich  in  whiteness  and  fineness  of  tex- 
ture is  not  equalled  by  any  other  kind  of  freestone  in  the  king- 
dom*. One  side  of  the  nave  of  the  cliurdr,  under  tlie  middle 
lower,  and  some  odd  arches,  are  all  that  remain  of  this  Teuerable 
structure,  except  a few  small  fragments  which  are  scattered  to  a 
considerable  distance  around ; a great  part  haying  from  time  to 
lime  been  carried  away  for  different  purposes.  But  the  noble  pro- 
prietor, the  late  Earl  of  Scarbrough,  took  care  to  preserve  what 
remained,  and  Mr.  Browm,  the  celebrated  landscape  gardener,  was 
employed  by  his  lordship  to  give  to  the  scenery  all  the  embellish- 
ment that  a fine  taste  could  suggest.  This  spot  certainly  pre- 
sents a.  most  luxuriant  and  fascinating  landscape.  The  middle 
of  the  valley  in  which  the  ruins  are  situated  is  formed  into  a 
lake,  from  which  a small  stream  passes  to  the  left ; and  over  this 
a clump  of  trees,  waving  their  branches,  forms  ,a  fine  fore-ground. 
On  the  right  a point  of  laud,  covered  with  trees,  extends  itself  into 
the  lake,  beyond  which  a distant  wood,  and  the  spire  of  Laughton 
church  rising  above  it  in  proud  pre-eminence,  becomes  as  beautiful 
a terminus  as  can  decorate  a rural  prospect. 

Picturesque  beauty,  however,  greatly  depends  on  individual 
iaste  ; and  here  the  artist  has  been  accused  of  mistaking  the  cha- 
racter of  the  scene,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Gilpin,  who,  in  his  ob- 
servations on  picturesque  beauty,  speaking  of  this  spot,  says,  It 
is  a very  beautiful  scene ; but  I fear  it  is  too  magnificent,  and  too 
artificial  an  appendage,  to  be  in  unison  with  the  ruins  of  an  abbey, 
A ruin  should  be  surrounded  by  neglect,  solitude,  and  desolation, 
agreeably  to  these  images  in  Isaiah. It  shall  never  be  in- 

habited, thorns  shall  grow  up  in  its  palaces,  the  cormorant  and 
the  bittern  shall  possess  it ; the  raven  shall  dwell  there.  It  shall 
be  an  habitation  for  dragons,  and  a court  for  owls.  The  satyr 

shall 

* It  is  greatly  in  use  for  torab-stm'ies  and  arcliitcctural  ornaments.  This 
stone,  however,  though  beautiful,  is  not  very  durable. 
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flhali  cry  to  liis  fellow;  llic  screodi-owl  slmll  Itiiil  li<*rHolf» 
of  rest/'  it  must  be  atlmittod  that  tbow'  images 

Hydras,  gorgons,  aad  Clilmxras  dire," 

MiLro>. 

may  well  correspond  with  the  idea  of  u ruin;  but  perhaps  frw  nho 
visit  Roche  Abbey  would  choose  to  reliiupiish  the  delighta  of  it<i 
romantic  and  beautiful  scenery  ior  all  the  cormorants,  bitterus,  ra- 
vens, dragons,  satyrs,  and  screech-owls,  that  give  ho  much  po- 
etical beauty  to  the  descrip|ions  of  the  Hebrew  propliet.  Indeod 
this  enchanting  spot  still  retains  enough  of  its  original  characlrr 
to  delight  the  admirers  of  the  sublime  as  well  as  the  lovers  of  U»e 
beautiful.  The  ruins  intermixed  with  trees,  the  sloping  hills,  and 
wooded  cliffs,  the  cascades,  and  the  leuglbening  lake,  compoae  a 
picture  inexpressibly  charming,  especially  wlien  \iew(.il  w ilii  tbe 
lights  and  shades  wliich  it  receives  from  a wester n auu  ; aud 
the  recluse  situation,  where  silence  is  interrupted  only  by  Ibe 
notes  of  the  feathered  songsters,  and  the  murmurs  of  a limpid 
stream,  gives  a solemnity  to  the  scene,  extremely  well  adapted  U 
inspire  reverence,  and  excite  contemplation. 

This  monastery^  which  belonged  to  the  (.'iKt4Tciaii  ordir,  was 
founded  about  A.  D.  1 147,  the  l'2th  of  King  Stephen.  “ In  that 
year,  July  30,  Ricliard  de  Hiiilli  granted  to  (iwl  and  St.  .Mary, 
and  to  the* monks  of  Rupe,  all  his  wood  along  the  middle  wa> 
between  Eilrictorp,  as  far  as  Lounetucit,  and  so  to  the  wal.t, 
which  is  the  boundary  (diorsa)  between  Mallel»y  and  Holon,  wilk 
other  lands,  &c.  on  condition  that  tliey  sliouhl  build  an  abbey 
there,  on  what  side  of  tlm  water  they  pleased.  And  KjcbarJ 
de  Buisby,  who  owned  the  lands  on  one  side  «f  the  wat.  r.  aad 
Richaid,  son  of  Turgis,  those  on  the  other,  agre.-tl  that.  «n  which 
of  their  side  of  the  water  the  monks  should  cIioom’  to  build  lK<ir 
.abbey,  they  should  he  joint  founders  of  it".”  H may  brt" 

be  observed  to  the  honour  of  Uic  CislrrciaiiH.  that  tbi  > vurpjv**.d 

jposl 
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most  of  the  other  orders  in  the  liberality  and  taiste  which  they  dis- 
played in  the  magnificence  of  their  erections,  of  which  the  abbeys 
of  Fountains,  Rivaulx,  and  several  others,  as  well  as  this  of  Roche, 
may  be  adduced  as  instances. 

WARDING  WELL, 

the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  White,  Bart,  is  about  five  miles  nearly 
south  from  Tickhill,  The  house  is  a handsome  modern  structure, 
situated  in  a well  wooded  park  of  considerable  extent,  and  is 
somewhat  remarkable  for  standing  on  the  line  of  contact  between 
Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  a small  brook  or  rivulet,  which 
runs  under  a part  of  the  out  buildings,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  two  counties.  In  the  park  was  a priory  of  nuns, 
called  St.  Mary  in  the  Park,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
founded  by  Ralph  de  Cheurolcourt  :*  but  the  original  charter  of 
its  foundation  has  no  date.f  This  religious  house  appears  to 
have  stood  within  the  limits  of  Nottinghamshire. 

BAWTRY, 

a small  market-town,  four  miles  east  from  Tickhill,  and  nine 
miles  south-east  from  Doncaster,  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  York- 
shire, a few  of  the  houses  standing  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  town 
is  small,  but  handsome,  and  well  built : the  street  through  which  lies 
the  great  north  road  from  London  to  York  is  remarkably  broad, 
and  contains  several  elegant  houses.  The  upper  part  of  this 
street  is  the  market-place,  in  which  are  very  good  shambles.  The 
market  was  formerly  held  on  Wednesday,  but  has  lately  been 
changed  to  Thursday.  Here  are  two  annual  fairs,  one  on  Thurs- 
day 

* Monast.  Ang.  Vol.  I.  p.  502. 

t Sir  Thomas  White,  of  Waldiugwefls,  Bart,  has  in  his  possession  thiU 
grant,  and  several  other  MSS.  relating  to  this  house. 
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Jay  inWhilsun-wcek;  the  other  on  ohi  .Marti.„nas-.lav  : and  at 
these  considerable  numbers  ofi.orses,  horned  calllc,  |,i^K  4.r  are 
sold.  The  returns  of  the  Census  of  181 1 state  tl.e’,,„|,„’h.tion  of 
Bawtry  at  918,  being  an  increase  of  120  in  the  prer.Jim;  len 
years.  The  town  stands  on  the  side  of  an  einiueucc,  g.  utly 
sloping  towards  the  north  and  the  east  down  to  the  river  Idle 
which  is  navigable  hither  for  small  craft.  On  the  wi-sieru  side  of 
the  town,  the  ground  is  elevated  and  pleasant ; hut  the  marslies 
contiguous  to  the  river,  on  the  eastern  side,  arc  subject  to  ftc- 
quent  inundations. 

The  object  most  worthy  of  attention  at  Bawtry,  is  the  clcgaiil 
mansion  of  the  Dowager  Viscountess  Galway.  This  i-difia*  ii> 
built  of  brick,  and  has  an  extensive  and  liandsonie  front  towanU 
the  south.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  southern  cxtreinilj  of 
the  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  north  road,  and  >*oul(l 
make  a noble  appearance,  did  not  a high  brick  wall  almost  se- 
clude it  from  public  view.  Tlie  pleasure  grounds  on  the  Mjutli 
and  west  sides  of  the  house  are  agreeably  variegated,  and  inti  r- 
spersed  with  groves  and  plantations,  all  kept  in  excellent  cxmdi- 
tion  ; and  in  a beautiful  little  area,  surrounded  w ith  slirnbs,  i.s  an 
elegant  inenagerie,^1stocked  with  Chinese  pheasants,  and  other 
rare  and  curious  birds. 

At  the  distance  of  one  mile  southward  from  Bawtry,  and  clo>e 
on  the  east  side  of  the  great  north  road,  i.s  the  village  of  .'Scrooh\, 
remarkable  for  having  formerly  bad  a palace  belonging  to  the 
archbishops  of  York,  who  are  at  present  lords  of  the  inaJKir, 
Scrooby  is  said  to  have  been  a favourite  hunting  seat  of  .Archbi- 
shop Savage  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  the  in  \t  mgii  it 
was  occasionally  the  residence  of  CardinaMVolscy.  It  »Im>  ap- 
pears, that,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Arthhinhi'p  S:ind\» 
had  sometimes  resided  here,  as  one  of  his  daughters  is  intern  d m 
the  chancel  of  the  church. 

The  palace  stood  in  a very  low*  and  damp  situation,  clo#^  to 
the  confluence  of  the  small  river  B\ton  with  the  Mb  . ’I’iir  l^iTt 
gateway  and  porter’s  lodge  wu*e  taken  down  towiid»  ll.*  iiid  nf 
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the  last  century  ; and  the  only  remaining  part  of  this  ancient  pa- 
lace is  converted  into  a farm-house. 

A little  to  the  north-west  of  Bawtry,  and  not  far  from  a farm 
called  Marton,  are  some  ridges,  supposed  to  he  the  vestiges  of 
an  encampment ; but  neither  history  nor  tradition  throw  any  light 
on  the  subject.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  a battle  was 
fought  between  the  Britons  and  Romans  at  Austeidield,  a villagij 
about  a mile  to  the  north-east  of  Bawtry ; but  the  fact  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  creditable  historian.* 

FINNINGLEY  PARK, 

a seat  of  John  Harvey,  of  Ickwellbury,  in  Bedfordshire,  Esq.  is 
in  the  parish  of  Austerfield,  and  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of 
Bawtry.  The  house,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a rising 
ground,  in  a fine  sporting  country,  is  at  present  let  to  Leonard 
Childers,  Esq.  Mr.  Harvey,  the  proprietor,  and  lord  of  the 
manor,  has  lately  erected,  in  the  centre  of  the  adjacent  wood,  a 
very  curious  and  elegant  cottage,  at  which  he  occasionally  resides 
with  his  family,  especially  in  the  shooting  season. f The  place, 
indeed,  is  extremely  well  calculated  for  a sporting  residence,  as 
game  abounds  in  the  country.  It  stands  near  a spring  of  excellent 
water,  with  a natural  lawn  in  the  front ; and  several  bushy  glades, 
running  in  various  directions  into  the  wood,  give  to  this  retreat 
an  air  of  romantic  seclusion.  In  the  winter  season  especially, 
when  blustering  storms  are  roaring  around,  the  solemn  stillness  of 
the  scene  amidst  sheltering  trees  excites  pleasing  ideas  of  tran- 
quillity and  comfort. 

DOX- 

* Several  ancient  weapons,  and  other  indications  of  a battle,  w'ere  found 
in  the  grounds  adjacent  to  Austerfield  at  the  inclosure  in  the  last  century. 

f The  village  of  Finningley  is  in  Nottinghamshire ; but  the  house,  and 
part  of  the  park,  with  Mr.  Harvej’’s  cottage,  are  in  Yorkshire.  Near  Mr. 
Harvey’s  mansion  was  found  some  years  ago  the  head  of  a Roman  spear, 
and  other  curiosities. 
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is  a fine  market-town,  in  the  south  division  of  the  wap«olake  of 
StrafForth  and  Tickhill,  seven  miles  nearly  north  from  TickluU, 
nine  miles,  north-west  from  Bawtry,  twelve  miles  uorlh-ea»l  of 
Rotherham,  and  twelve  miles  south-west  from  Thome.  Tbit 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Don,  on  a 
narrow  ridge  of  land  running  lietwcen  that  river  on  the  north, 
and  a range  of  marshes  called  Potteric  Car,  on  the  «oulh.  It  it 
on  the  great  nortli  road,  and  is  one  of  the  genteelcst  tow  ns  between 
London  and  Edinburgh.  The  entrance  from  Bawtry  is  magnifi- 
cent : at  first  the  raccrground,  inclosed  by  a beautiful  railing,  the 
grand  stand,  a superb  boarding-school  for  young  ladii  s,  and  a 
large  and  lofty  liouse  lately  built  l)v  J.  H.  .Maw,  Esep  all  at  once 
meet  the  eye;  and  afterwards  the  fine  obelisk  billed  Hall  CroM, 
presents  itself  to  the  view,  togetlier  with  a range  of  ino.sl  eh  gant 
houses.  The  Higli-street,  with  Hall-gate,  Freiirh-cale,  and 


Marsh-gate,  extends  nearly  a mile  in  length,  fnmi  the  Hall- 


cross  on  the  south-east,  to  the  MiU-bridge  on  the  north-west  ;• 
and  from  tlie  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  to  the  w»  si  end 
of  St.  Sepulchre’s  gate  in  the  road  to  Rotherham  and  .Sheffield, 
the  distance  exceeds  half  a inile.f  On  the  easleni  side  of  Si. 


Sepulchre’s  gate  several  new  streets  have  been  lately  laid  out ; 
and  inanv  commodious  and  handsome  houses  arc  already  built  m 
that  quarter.  The  town  is  in  general  well  built,  except  tovard% 
the  south-western  extremity  of  St.  Sepulclire’s-gal.  , .Marsli-gatr, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Don,  and  that  part  which  li«  In  tween  iho 
corn-market  and  tlie  river. 

The  principal  puMic  huil.Iin?*  arc  the  parish  church,  .l.slical.d 
to  St.  Georsc;  the  mansion-house,  the  town-hall,  and  the  thea- 
tre. The  church  of  St.  George  .lands  on  the  site  of  an  and.  at 


• Hall-gale,  High-slreet,  French-gate,  and  M=r.h  gale,  f-™  e-e  r 
nuoiu  line,  tlie  north  road  |«sjing  through  the  length, 
t Camden,  fol.  707,  Gibwn’i  edition. 
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castle  near  the  hanks  of  the  Don.*  The  time  of  its  erection  is 
difficult  to  ascertain ; but  it  appears  very  evident  from  the  archi- 
tecture, and  the  joinings  of  the  stone-work,  that  different  parts 
of  it  have  been  built  at  different  periods.  Some  years  ago,  when 
this  church  underwent  a repair,  a stone,  bearing  the  date  1071, 
was  taken  out  of  the  wall  at  the  east  end.  From  this  circum- 
stance Dr.  Miller  conjectures,  with  great  probability,  that  this 
part  was  built  in  the  fifth  year  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
that  it  was  probably  only  a chapel  to  the  old  castle. f The  pre- 
sent elegant  tower  is  evidently  of  a much  later  period,  and  seems, 
by  its  architecture,  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Its  height  is  141  feet  ; the  height  of  the  church  is  78  feet;  the 
length  154  feet;  and  the  breadth  68  feet.  The  chief  relic  of 
antiquity  which  it  contains,  is  a Saxon  font,  which  is  still  used 
for  the  purpose  of  baptism.  It  is  of  a hard  sort  of  freestone  ; and 
from  its  date,  1061,  now  obliterated,  it  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  the  time  of  Edv/ard  the  Confessor,  five  years  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  This  church  has  eight  bells,  an  excellent 
organ,  and  a library,  containing  a good  collection  of  books  on 
theology,  history,  and  general  literature,  among  which  are  many 
of^the  classical  authors  and  primitive  fathers,  t 

The  advowson  of  this  church  was  granted  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey 
at  York,  by  Nigel  Fossard,  the  feudal  lord  of  Doncaster,  A.  D. 
1100 ; and  was  for  above  200  years  a rectory  of  two  medieties, 
served  by  two  resident  rectors  appointed  by  the  abbey.  In  the 
year  1303,  Archbishop  Corbridge  appropriated  it  to  the  abbey  as 
a perpetual  vicarage.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  it  fell 
to  the  Crown ; and  in  1544  was  given  to  Archbishop  Holgate, 
with  many  other  monastic  impropriations,  as  some  kind  of  com- 
pensation 

^ For  a particular  account  of  the  Hall  Cross,  and  its  ancient  inscription, 
see  Miller’s  History  of  Doncaster,  p,  31,  kc.  t Ibid.  p.  71  and  73, 

$ For  the  particulars  of  the  foundation  of  the  library,  and  a catalogue  of  the 
books,  see  Miller’s  History  of  Doncaster,  p.  93,  kc.  102.  The  church-yard 
is  of  late  greatly  enlarged  on  the  west  side,  by  which  the  defect  is  remedied 
of  which  Dr,  Miller  complains.  P.  107. 
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pensation  for  the  valuable  manors  winch  he  alienated  from  tli« 
archiepiscopal  see  to  the  king.*  No  tithes,  no  gkb«  s nor  Ka*Ur- 
oflferings,  are  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Doncaster,  of  which  the 
stipend  is  only  6G1.  while  the  rectory,  at  present  llic  proprrt)  of 
Miss  Sharp,  a descendant  of  Dr.  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  i« 
worth  from  10001.  to  12001  per  annum. f 

The  other  places  of  public  worship  in  Doncaster,  arc  the 
Presbyterian  chapel,  the  Methodist  chapel,  a meeting-house  for 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  Independents*  chapel,  which  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  Hall-gate,  and  is  an  elegant  struc- 
ture |.  This  town  has  also  an  hospital,  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Ellis,  in  the  30th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  luaintciancc 
of  six  decayed  house-keepers  of  good  reputation.  Here  is  also 
public  Dispensary,  established  in  1792,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering advice  and  medicines  gratuitously  to  poor  persons, 
without  any  regard  to  their  places  of  residence.  The  building 
was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation,  who  also  sub- 
scribe 100  guineas  annually  to  the  support  of  this  charitable 
institution,  which  depends  solely  on  donations  and  annual  sub- 
scriptions, and  is  under  excellent  regulations.  Here  is  also  a 
workhouse  for  the  employment  and  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
Sunday  schools,  a well  regulated  school  of  industry,  sick  club*, 
and  other  beneficial  institutions. 

The  mansion-house,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  a magnificent  structure.  The  fouudalion  was  laid  in  the  year 
1744;  and  the  expense  of  the  building,  which  amounted  to  80Wl. 
was  defrayed  by  the  Corporation.  In  the  year  1800,  the  stone- 
work  being  much  decayed,  it  underwent  a thorough  repair,  and 
the  edifice  also  w’as  raised. 

The  towii-hall  w'as  repaired  and  beautified  in  the  year 

3 12 

■ * For  these  alienations,  &cc.  see  Drake's  Eboracom.  fol-  TU 

alienated  by  him  amounted  to  slxty-saren  in  number. 

t Miller’s  History  of  Doncaster,  p.  87. 

X A meeting-house  was,  a few  weaks  ago,  opened  for  the  * 

hanna  Soutbeote- 
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Here  the  chief  business  of  tlie  Corporation  is  transacted,  and 
their  records  kept.  Here  is  also  held  the  court  of  requests  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts.  Tbe  justices  of  the  peace  meef 
here  generally  every  Saturday  to  transact  the  businesa  of  the 
neighbouring  district.  In  the  lower  apartments  of  the  town-hall 
is  the  free-grammar-school.'^  Here  is  likewise  a commodious 
theatre. 

Not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  town  the  markets  are  held  in 
spacious,  but  somewhat  irregular,  areas.  The  shambles,  built  by 
the  Corporation  in  the  year  1756,  are  covered  with  a slated  roof, 
and  supported  by  a colonade  of  Hventy-four  pillars.  The  but- 
ter-cross, which  was  at  the  same  time  erected  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, is  a building  of  an  octagonal  form,  supported  by  pillars, 
and  entered  on  every  side  by  an  ascent  of  several  steps.  A little 
more  to  the  east  is  a large  square  called  the  Magdalenes,  where 
the  fish-market  is  held,  and  the  gardeners  stand  with  their  vege- 
tables, and  the  dealers  in  pottery  with  their  wares.  The  corn- 
market  is  held  in  a spacious  area  a little  farther  to  the  north ; and 
there  are  few  markets  in  the  county  in  which  is  sold  a greater 
quantity  of  grain.  In  general  the  markets  in  Doncaster  are  as 
T/ell  supplied  as  most  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  also  two  annual 
fairs,  one  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  other  en  the  5th  of  August,  for 
horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  coarse  woollen  cloth ; and  wool 
markets  on  several  Saturdays  after  the  time  of  sheep-shearing. 
Here  is  also  a statute  fair  for  the  hiring  of  servants,  which  is  ge- 
nerally held  on  the  first  or  second  week  in  November. 

The  Corporation  of  Doncaster  consists  of  a mayor,  a recorder,, 
a town  clerk,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty  four  comraon-council- 
men  : the  three  eldest  aldermen  are  invested  with  the  authority 
of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  first  charter  w’as  granted  by  king 
Richard  I.  and  was  confirmed,  and  others  granted  by  many  of  his 
successors  till  the  year  1662,  when  they  petitioned  James  I.  for 
leave  to  surrender  their  charters,  in  order  to  avoid  the  protraction 

of 

'*  The  Corporation  have  also  established  an  English  school,  and  endowed  it 
with  1001.  per  annum. 
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of  a tedious  law-suit  ia  which  they  were  iovolvd  wHh  K.l„h 
Salven,  of  Newhiggen,  Ksq.  who  laid  claio,  to  all  th.  ,r  manor, 
and  possessions,  as  a descendant  from  l-,Urdc  Manhy,  forme. I, 
Lord  of  Doncaster.  This  dispute  was  at  length  co.npr«niis<  d'- 
and  the  said  Ralph  Salven,  in  consideration  of  a certain  su.u  of 
money,  resigned  all  his  claims  to  the  litigated  prupeitj,* 

Charles  II.  granted  to  the  Corporation  a new  roval  chart,  r. 
His  successor,  James  II.  also  granted  them  a chaiter'in  th.-  tiru^ 
and  another  in  the  lourLh  year  of  his  reign. 

The  Corporation  of  Doncaster  po.ssesses  a revenue  of  about 
70001.  per  annum,  wliich  is  liberally  expen.lcd  for  the  romfoit 
and  emolument  of  the  inliabitants.f  Tiie  ch-anl  .^tru^lu^(tti 
erected  at  their  expense  for  pidilic  business,  or  public  amu.se . 
inents  ; their  liberal  contribulions  to  cliai itable  institutions,  and 


towards  the  relief  of  individual  distress;  their  laudaldc  encu. 
ragement  of  every  kind  of  merit;  and  the  gift  of  ItKXM.  in  llie 
year  1/98  towards  the  exigencies  of  the  .st.ite,  and  liie  supjiort  of 
the  honour  of  the  country,  shew  that  the  munilicencc  of  llu-  C-ji- 
poration  corresponds  with  tlieir  ample  revunic. 

Doncaster  has  never  been  a trading  town:  some  attempts  haie 
of  late  years  been  made  to  establish  various  inanuf*«  lures,  but 
without  success.  An  ingenious  mechanical  ime.ulion  of  .M,. 
Thomas  Pasmore,  of  this  town,  hovve-ver,  jiromiseji  a more  bent  - 
ficial  result.  That  gentleman  obtained,  in  the  >t;ar  DiKl,  a pa- 
tent for  a machine  for  cutting  straw,  to  which  is  altgrhcd  a mnl 
to  split  beans,  to  grind  barley  and  malt,  and  to  crash  o*ts.  'I'Ihm 
machines  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  l>o.  used  cithir  - 
ther,  or  separately.  Mr.  Pasmore’s  invention  soon  nut  wilb  l.  - 
neral  approbation,  his  machi.'ies  being  found  .si.pinur  to  an>  etiur 
that  liad  been  constructed  for  these  purjjoso.  'l  !,c  manufa«  If/y 
of  tliese  inacliincs  is  now  can  i(.d  on  with  euwit  s-  ' uml' r tl.« 
linn  of  Pasmore,  Sinkinson,  Pearson,  and  To.  (m  .il  num!**  r»  i' 


:i  I 


l:;.  ■ 


* Miller’s  History  of  Donc.l^lc•r.  p.  I,V.>. 

t When  Dr.  Miller  «roie  lii>  hislot v . ih<*  rrv«nnc»o.‘  t'e  ' «»•, 

6U0(H.  per  amiuiii.  At  present  they  arc  nnp:o«  *1  to  »•  >i.t  jm-; 
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them  are  vended  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  they  begin  to  be 
generally  used  by-  the  best  managers  of  farms,  and  the  most  skil- 
ful keepers  of  horses  and  cattle. 

As  Doncaster  is  not  a place  of  trade,  the  shopkeepers,  inn- 
keepers, mechanics,  &c.  depend  for  support  chiefly  on  the  Cor- 
poration, the  opulent  families  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  on 
travellers,  and  on  the  great  numbers  of  country  people  who  fre- 
quent the  markets.  The  inhabitants,  however,  enjoy  many  ad- 
vantages rarely  to  be  met  with  in  other  places.  Here  are  no 
assessments  to  be  paid  for  lighting  or  paving  the  streets,  the 
expense  of  which  is  defrayed  by  the  Corporation  : no  constable’s 
assessment  is  levied ; the  poor  and  highway  taxes  are  small  in 
comparison  with  those  of  many  other  towns.  Coals  are  at  a mo- 
derate price,  and  the  wages  of  servants  are  low ; and  the  town  is 
supplied  with  river  water  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  the  population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. In  the  year  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  5697 ; 
in  1811  they  amounted  to  6935,  being  an  increase  of  1238,  or 
more  than  one  fifth,  in  the  space  of  ten  years.  The  annual  ratio 
of  mortality  during  that  period  appears,  on  the  most  exact  calcu- 
lation, to  have  been  only  one  in  44l,  a proportion  that  indicates 
a considerable  degree  of  salubrity.*  From  the  returns  of  the  Cen- 
sus of  1811,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  are  very  few  towns  in 
which  so  great  a proportion  of  the  inhabitants  possess  independent 
fortunes.  Of  1557,  the  whole  number  of  families,  173  are  em- 
ployed in  husbandry,  833  in  trade,  and  551  live  without  employ- 
ment. Dr.  Miller  very  justly  observes,  that  From  the  beauty 
of  the  town,  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  goodness  of  the  roads, 
the  delightful  promenades,  and  from  the  other  advantages  above^ 
mentioned,  Doncaster  may  perhaps  vie  with  any  town  in  the 
kingdom,  as  a most  desirable  residence  not  only  for  the  affluent, 

but 

* This  calculation  is  made  by  dividing  6316,  the  medium  population  be- 
tween the  years  180i  and  1811,  by  142,  the  average  number  of  deaths  per 
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but  more  particularly  for  persons  of  small  fortune.”*  From  these, 
and  other  considerations,  Doncaster  has  become  famous  for  its 
seminaries  of  education.  There  are  now  in  the  town  no  fewer 
than  eleven  large  boarding-schools  for  youth  of  both  sexes,  be- 
sides some  others  of  less  note.  Two  gentlemen,  l)oth  natives 
of  France,  are  constantly  employed  in  teaching  the  French  lan- 
guage : masters  oi  approved  abilities  in  drawitig,  music,  dancing, 
&c.  attend  at  these  academies  : all  advantages,  indeed,  are  com- 
bined in  forming  a system  both  of  literary  and  polite  education. 
In  concluding  this  sketch  of  Doncaster,  and  the  present  state  of 
its  society,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  town  derives  no  small 
emolument  from  the  races,  which  are  generally  in  the  last  week 
of  September,  and  continue  four  days.  Here  is  an  cxcelltut  race- 
ground  ; and  the  grand  stand  for  the  accommodation  of  company, 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation,  is  both  commodious  and 
elegant.  The  Corporation  also  give  a plate  of  fifty  guineas,  besides 
twenty  guineas  towards  the  Doncaster  stakes,  and  twenty  guineas 
in  addition  to  the  filly  stakes.  Here  is,  besides,  his  Majesty’s  plate 
of  100  guineas,  and  a gold  cup  of  the  value  of  100  guineas  given 
by  the  stewards.  Tliese  races  are  now  considered  as  the  chief 
meeting  of  the  kind  in  the  north  of  England. f During  the  race- 
week  the  town  is  crowded  with  families  of  the  first  distinction  : 
every  evening  exhibits  a play  at  the  theatre  ; and  a brilliant  ball 
at  the  mansion-house  : lodgings  are  let  at  a very  high  rate ; and 
shopkeepers,  &c.  find  an  extraordinary  demand  for  their  commo- 
dities. 

Doncaster  is  a town  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  a Roman 
station,  the  Danum  of  Antoninus.  And  the  Notitia  informs  us, 
that  the  prefect  of  the  Crispinian  horse,  under  the  ''  Dux  liri- 
tanniae,”  was  placed  here  in  garrison.  Ninnius  gives  it  the  name 
of  Caer  Daun  ; by  the  Saxons  it  was  called  Dona-cerceii ; and  by 
the  Scots  Doncastle.  In  the  first  charter  granted  by  Richard  J. 

3 14  it 

* History  of  Doncaster,  p.  159. 

t These  races  have  at  diflerent  times  been  honoured  with  the  presence  ol 
the  Prince  Rsgent,  and  his  royal  biothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cla- 
fence. 
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it  is  called  Danecastre,  and  by  Dugdale  Donacastre.  It  is  e?^y 
to  perceive  that  all  these  names  have  a reference  to  the  Roman 
station,  and  expressly  signify  the  castrura,^'  or  camp  on  the 
Don.  The  town  stands  on  the  great  Roman  road  called  Watling 
Street,  which  may  be  traced  over  Scawsby  Lees,  near  Adwickle 
Street,  and  in  many  other  places  northward  towards  Legiolium, 
now  Castleford,  near  the  confluence  of  the  livers  Calder  and  Aire. 

Doncaster,  however,  cannot  boast  of  many  remains  of  Roman 
antiquity.  The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  relic  of  this  kind  here  dis- 
covered, was  a Roman  votive  altar  of  exquisite  engraving  and 
workmanship,  found  in  digging  a cellar  in  St.  Sepulchre’s  gate, 
in  the  year  17SL*  From  the  inscription  it  appears  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  Dese  Matres,  or  Mother  Goddesses.  During  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  history  is  in  a great  measure  silent  concern- 
ing the  state  of  this  town.  The  historian  of  Halifax  supposes 
Doncaster  to  have  been  the  Carapadanum  of  Bede,  who  says  In 
Campadono,  ubi  tunc  etiam  villa  regia  erat,  fecit  (nempe  Paulinus) 
basilicam  quam  post  modum  Pagani  aquibus  Aedwinus  rex  occisus, 
cum  tota  eadera  villa  siiccenderunt.”f  In  Campadonum,  where 
there  was  at  that  time  a royal  palace,  he  (i.  e.  Paulinus)  erected 
a church,  which  the  pagans,  who  slew'  king  Edwin,  afterwards 
destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the  whole  town.’-  Jf  Doncaster 
was  the  Campodoiium  here  mentioned,  and  its  destruction  such 
as  is  related  by  Bede,  the  event  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
year  633,  soon  after  the  battle  ©f  Hatfield,  in  which  Edwin,  King 
of  Northumbria,  was  slain.  The  historian  of  Manchester  contro- 
verts Mr.  Watson’s  opinion;  but  bis  arguments  are  not  satiskic- 
tory,  and  the  matter  will  in  all  probability  for  ever  remain  un- 
determined, t Camden  makes  no  mention  of  the  destruction  of 
Doncaster,  by  Ceadwallada  and  Penda ; but  says  that,  about  the 
year  759,  the  town  wms  burned  down  by  lightning,  and  so  totally 

buried 

For  a detailed  account  of  this  altar  and  the  insciiption,  see  Miller’s  Hist, 
of  Doncaster,  p.  34,  35,  36,  and  37. 

t Bede,  See  Dissertation  in  Arth?soIogia,  T.  p.  221, 
t Whitaker’s  Hist.  Manchester,  p,  91, 
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buried  under  its  ruias,  that  in  liis  time  it  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  that  disaster.*  But  if  we  consider  the  long  period  which 
had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  heptarchy  to  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth,  in  which  Camden  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his  Britan- 
nia, we  cannot  suppose  that  the  town  required  tlie  space  of  al- 
most nine  centuries,  to  retrieve  the  misfortune  of  an  accidental 
conflagration. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  which  was  concluded  in 
the  20tli  year  of  William  I.  it  appeal's  that  Doncaster  was  includ- 
cd  in  the  manor  of  Hexthorp,  formerly  the  property  of  Tosti, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  brother  of  King  Harold  11.  After 
the  Conquest  it  was  granted,  with  above  790  other  manors,  by 
William  to  his  uterine  brother,  Robert,  Earl  of  Mortaigne,  or 
Moreton  in  Normandy,  whom  he  also  made  Earl  of  Cornwall  .in 
England. f This  manor,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
was  worth  eighteen  pounds  per  annum,  but  only  twelve  pounds  at 
the  time  of  the  survey. 

The  Earl  of  Moreton  and  Cornwall  parcelled  out  his  vast 
estates  among  his  feudal  retainers ; and  Nigel  Fossard  appears  to 
have  held  of  liirn  lands  and  possessions  of  great  importance  in 
Doncaster  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  the  family 
of  the  Fossards  terminated  in  an  heiress,  who  was  married  to 
Robert  de  Turnham.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  an  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  named  Isabella.  She  was  married  to  Peter 
de  Malolacu,  or  de  Mauley,  to  whom  she  brought  all  her  patrimo- 
nial inheritance.  The  family  of  the  Mauleys  continued  through 
several  generations  to  possess  the  lordship  and  soke  of  Doncas- 
ter, with  all  the  former  estates  of  the  Fossards  and  the  Tundiams. 
At  length  the  male  line  terminating  in  the  eighth  Peter  dc  Mau- 
ley, who  died  without  issue,  in  the  I7th  Henry  VI.;  his  two  sis- 
ters became  heiresses  to  the  estates  of  the  family.  By  the  parti- 
tion which  was  made,  the  manor  of  Mulgrave,  with  other  lamU 

and 


• Caraden,  fol.  707,  Gibson’i  edition. 

+ The  number  of  manors,  or  lordships,  given  to  this  Norioaii  wai  793. 
Brady,  II.  p.  197. 
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and  appurtenances,  was  allotted  to  Constance,  the  elder  sister ; 
and  the  manor  and  soke  of  Doncaster,  &c.  fell  to  the  share  of 
John  Salvayne,  Knt.  son  and  heir  of  Elizabeth  de  Mauley,  the 
younger  of  the  two  sisters,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  George 
Salvayne,  Esq.  In  consequence  of  this  inheritance,  Ralph  Sal- 
vayne, Esq.  claimed,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  lordship  of 
Doncaster,  and  all  the  estates  of  the  corporation,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned.  But  after  a tedious  and  expensive  litigation,  the 
affair  was  at  length  compromised,  and  William  Salvayne,  or  Sal- 
vin,  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Ralph,  resigned,  and  for  . ever  quit- 
claimed to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses,  all  the  riglits  and 
title  which  he  had,  or  might  have,  in  the  manors  of  Doncaster, 
Hexthorp,  Rossington,  Balby,  Long  Sandal,  &c.  the  water  corn- 
mills  of  Doncaster,  the  advowson  of  the  church  and  parsonage  of 
Rossington,  and  all  other  possessions  held  by  the  corporation.* 

Doncaster,  being  situated  on  a narrow  neck  of  land  between  the 
river  Don,  and  the  deep  fens  called  Poteric  Cars,  which  before 
they  were  drained ‘must  have  been  impassable  to  an  army,  is  well 
calculated  for  a military  station,  and  was  chosen  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Romans,  undoubtedly  on  account  of  these  advantages,  as 
it  evidently  appears  that  in  ancient  times  it  could  be  approached 
only  from  two  points,  the  north-east  and  south-west.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Doncaster  was  ever  a walled  town,  although,  from  a 
grant  of  a messuage,  dated  in  the  year  1300,  it  seems  to  have 
then  been  surrounded  by  a ditch.  As  to  the  castle,  on  the  site 
of  which  now  stands  the  parish  church  of  St.  George,  it  is  not 
known  by  whom  it  was  founded,  nor  when  it  was  destroyed. 
Camden  says,  ‘‘  the  plot  of  a large  tower  is  still  visible,  which 
they  imagine  was  destroyed  in  that  fire,f  where  now  standeth  a 

neat 

^ The  original  release  and  bond  given  by  William  Salvin,  and  all  the  char- 
ters, &c.  granted  to  the  corporation,  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Dr.  Miller’s 
appendix  to  his  History  of  Doncaster. 

i Camden,  foL  7-07.  Gibson’s  edition.  Camden  here  speaks  of  the  fire 
which  he  says  happened  by  lightning,  A.  D.  759,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  there  was  a castle  at  Doncaster  long  after  that  time. 
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^neat  church,  dedicated  to  St.  George.”  But  the  assertion  is 
vague,  and  the  opinion  improbable.  It  is  indeed  far  more  likely 
that  the  castle  was  built  after  the  Conquest,  by  some  of  the  feudal 
lords  of  Doncaster.  By  a grant  from  John  Fitzwilliam,  Knt.  to 
William  Stockbrig,  A.  D.  1416,  it  appears  that  part  of  the  wall 
which  surrounded  the  castle,  was  then  standing.  Dr.  Miller  says, 
that in  the  year  1796,  in  digging  a trench  at  the  bottom  of  his 
garden,  on  the  edge  of  the  old  river  Don,  he  discovered  part  of 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  wall,  and  traced  the  foundation 
for  some  way.”* 

In  the  place  where  the  towm-hall  now  stands,  was  formerly  a 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  There  were  also  two 
priories,  St.  Janies  and  St.  Nicholas,  with  a house  of  Domini- 
cans, which  were  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  j 

Although  the  situation  of  Doncaster  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the. 
Don,  which  renders  it  an  important  pass  in  a country  extremely 
convenient  for  the  marching  of  armies,  neither  the  town,  nor  its 
‘immediate  neighbourhood,  has  ever  been  the  scene  of  any  great 
military  transaction. 

In  consequence  of  its  lying  on  the  great  road  from  London  to 
York,  the  town  has  been  visited  by  several  of  our  ancient  kings, 
particularly  by  Henry  III.  who,  in  the  year  1230,  slept  at  Don- 
caster in  his  way  to  York,  where  he  passed  the  Christmas  holi- 
days; and  by  Henry  IV.  who,  after  his  landing  at  Raven- 
spur  in  Holderness,  came  to  this  place,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  son  Henry  Percy,  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  the  Lords  D*  Arcy,  Willoughby,  Ross,  Beaumont, 
and  'Several  others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  a circumstance 
which  contributed  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  and  led  to  tlir 
catastrophe  of  the  unfortunate  Richard  II.  In  the  year  1469, 
Edward  IV.  visited  Doncaster,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber 

• The  exterior  wall  of  Doncaster  castle,  appears  to  hare  run  alon::  thebn.ia 
of  the  river  below  the  church-yard.  Ur.  IMiller’s  garden  lies  on  a declivity 
sloping  northward  from  the  liouse  to  the  edge  of  ilic  \vat<-r. 

t Burton’s  Monast  F-bor.  ful.  57 
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ber  1483,  Richard  III.  passed  through  the  town  in  his  way  to 
York. 

The  most  important  public  transaction  that  occurs  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Doncaster  is  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgents,  confederated 
under  the  name  of  the  pilgrimage  of  grace,^'  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  This  insurrection  was  organized  by  Robert  Aske 
of  Aughton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  in  the  East  Riding, 
a gentleman  of  considerable  abilities,  and  of  great  influence  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  By  placing  a crucifix  in  their  banners,  and 
wearing  on  their  sleeves  a badge,  emblematical  of  the  five  wounds 
of  Christ,  with  the  name  of  Jesus  wrought  in  the  midst,  they  in- 
timated that  they  took  arms  for  the  cause  of  religion.*  When 
they  were  grown  sufficiently  strong,  they  would  not  suffer  the 
nobility  and  gentry  to  remain  neuter,  but  forced  them  either  to 
fly  or  to  join  their  army,  and  to  take  an  oath  to  be  true  to  the 
confederacy.  George  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  the  only 
person  who  ventured  to  take  arms  for  the  king  without  having 
received  his  commission,  which,  however,  Henry  sent  him  after- 
wards, constituting  him  his  lieutenant  against  the  rebels.  The 
king  also  gave  commissions  to  several  lords  to  levy  troops  in  order 
to  form  an  army,  the  command  of  which  he  designed  for  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk;  but,  either  from  the  backwardness  of  the  people,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  it  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  resist 
the  insurgents. 

In  the  mean-while,  Aske  with  his  army  of  malecontents  march- 
ed to  Pontefract,  and  summoned  the  castle  to  surrender.  The 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  Thomas,  Lord  D^Arcy,  were  then  in  that 
place  ; and  as  these  two  lords  were  supposed  to  be  well  affected 
to  the  pope,  many  believed  that  they  were  not  sorry,  that  the 
want  of  provisions  furnished  them  with  a plausible  pretext  for  de- 
livering Pontefract  and  its  castle  to  the  rebels. f Aske  also  short’* 
ly  after  took  York,  and  by  fair  or  foul  means  obliged  most  of  the 
nobility  of  Yorkshire  to  join  his  army.  In  the  mean-while  the 

king. 


• Tindal’s  notes  on  Rapin,  I.  fol.  815, 
t Rapin,  I,  p.  815. 
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king,  desirous  of  amusing  the  insurgents  till  his  army  was  ready 
to  act,  sent  on  the  20th  October  1536,  a herald  with  a proclama- 
tion to  be  read  to  the  troops.  Aske  sitting  in  state,  with  the 
Archbishop  on  one  hand,  and  Lord  D’Arcy  on  the  otlier,  gave 
the  herald  an  audience ; but  on  hearing  the  contents  of  tlie  pro* 
clamation,  he  sent  him  away,  without  suffering  him  to  publish  it 
in  the  army.  Henry,  being  greatly  alarmed,  dispatched  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  with  what  troops  he  had  assembled,  to  join  those  under 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  some  others  levied  in  haste  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter.  But  as  their  united  forces  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  those  of  the  insurgents,  the  king  issued  a proclamation, 
commanding  all  the  nobility  to  meet  him  at  Northampton. 
Meaii-wliile,  Aske,  at  the  head  of  30,000,  or  as  some  say  40,000 
men,  advanced  tow'ards  Doncaster,  where  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  were  sta- 
tioned with  5000  men  only,  to  defend  the  bridge,  which  formed 
the  pass  between  the  two  annies.*  But  as  the  Don  was  fordable 
in  several  places,  they  would  certainly  have  been  extremely  em- 
barrassed, if  a heavy  rain  had  not  at  that  juncture  rendered  the 
river  impassable.  Tiiis  was  a fortunate  circumstance  for  tlie  king. 
If  the  insurgents  could  have  effected  a passage  over  the  river, 
the  royal  army  would  in  all  probability  have  been  defeated ; and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  tlie  consequence. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  did  not  approve  of  the  alterations  made 
in  religion.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  agreeable  to  him  to  com- 
mand the  royal  army,  against  men  who  had  taken  arms  in  a cause 
he  did  not  dislike.  He  saw  himself  in  a dangerous  situation, 
being  equally  afraid  of  conquering,  and  of  being  compiered.  for- 
tunately for  him,  the  weakness  of  his  force  relieved  him  from  his 
embarrassment,  by  affording  him  a fair  pretext  to  nrgociate  w'ith 
the  rebels.  As  he  held  intelligence  ^Yith  some  of  their  leaders,  he 
so  ordered  it,  that  they  came  to  a resolution  to  present  a petition 
to  the  king.  This  being  done,  tliey  intreated  the  duke  to  second 

It, 

• Rapin,  1.  fol.  815.  Euruct,  I.  p.  C59,  3cc.  If.M,  fob  559.  Sc 
p.  574,  &c. 
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it  with  his  interest.  He  readily  granted  their  request : a cessa- 
tion of  arms  was  concluded ; and  the  duke  departed  for  London  to 
present  their  petition.  This  cessation  was  very  advantageous  to 
the  king ; because  he  wanted  time  to  strengthen  his  army  ; and, 
for  this  reason,  many  of  the  rebels  suspecting  that  they  were 
betrayed  by  their  leaders,  withdrew,  especially  as  reports  were 
industriously  spread  among  them,  that  some  of  the  chiefs  would 
compound  for  themselves,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  gallows.*. 

The  discord  which  began  to  spread  among  the  rebels  induced 
the  king  to  delay  sending  an  answer  to  their  petition,  expecting 
that  their  forces  would  disperse  by  degrees.  The  insurgents,  in 
the  mean-while,  remained  in  their  camp  on  Scawsby  Leys ; and 
tlie  leaders  perceiving  that  these  delays  would  ruin  their  affairs, 
resolved  to  renew  hostilities,  and  to  attack  the  royal  army  at  Don- 
caster. Providence,  however,  seemed  averse  to  their  cause: 
another  violent  rain  caused  so  great  an  inundation,  as  to  render 
any  attempt  to  pass  the  river  impracticable.  The  king  now 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  them  some  sort  of  satisfaction,  lest 
they  should  at  length  find  an  opportunity  to  execute  their  design. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  returned  to  Doncaster  with  a general  par- 
don for  the  insurgents,  excepting  only  ten  persons,  six  of  whom 
were  named,  and  four  not  named.  But  this  pardon  was  unani- 
mously rejected ; because  the  six  that  were  named  were  the  chief 
leaders;  and  every  one  was  in  fear  of  being  among  the  four  whom 
the  king  had  reserved.  After  many  delays,  and  tedious  negoti- 
ations, the  king  proposed  that  the  rebels  should  send  deputies  to 
treat  for  a peace.  The  proposal  was  accepted ; and  a conference 
being  held  at  Doncaster,  on  the  6lh  December  1536,  the  deputies 
according  to  their  instructions,  made  the  following  demands : 

1st.  That  a general  pardon  should  be  granted  without  any  ex- 
ceptions. 

2nd.  That  a parliament  should  be  held  at  York. 

3rd.  That  a court  of  justice  should  be  erected  there,  so  that 

the 

* Herbert,  p.  206.  Tindal’a  notes  on  Kapin,  I.  fol.  8l6. 
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t!ie  luliabitauts  of  the  northern  counties,  should  not  be  broiiglit  to 
London  on  any  lawsuit. 

^4th.  That  some  acts  of  the  late  parliaments,  whicli  were  too 
grievous  to  the  people,  should  be  repealed. 

6lh.  That  the  Princess  Mary  should  be  declared  legitimate. 

6th.  That  the  papal  authority  should  be  re-established  on  its 
former  footing. 

7th.  That  the  suppressed  monasteries  should  be  restored  to 
their  former  state. 

8th.  That  the  Lutherans,  and  all  innovators  in  religion,  should 
be  severely  punished. 

9th.  That  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell,  and  Audley,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, should  be  removed  from  the  council,  and  excluded  from  tlie 
next  parliament. 

10th.  That  Lee  and  Leighton,  visitors  of  the  monasteries, 
should  be  imprisoned,  and  brought  to  account  for  their  briberies 
and  extortions.* 

As  the  deputies  had  not  power  to  depart  from  their  instructions, 
and  the  king’s  commissioners  were  not  authorized  to  grant  their 
demands,  the  conference  broke  off  without  producing  any  effect. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  now  found  himself  placed  in  the  same 
predicament  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations. 
But  his  prudence  and  policy  soon  extricated  him  from  this 
difficulty.  In  his  dispatches  he  represented  to  the  king,  that 
the  numbers  of  the  rebels  increased  so  rapidly,  as  to  give  reason 
for  the  most  serious  apprehensions,  and  suggested  the  ne- 
cessity of  complying  with  at  least  some  of  tlicir  dcmamls. 
In  consequence  of  this  information,  Henry  impowered  him  to 
offer  them  a general  pardon,  with  a promise,  in  his  name,  that  the 
next  parliament  should  be  held  in  the  north.  7'he  duke,  on  re- 
ceiving these  powers,  persuaded  Aske,  and  the  other  rebel  leaders, 
to  accept  of  the  king’s  offers;  and  the  treaty  being  concluded,  the 
insurgents,  who  perhaps  began  to  he  weary  of  a winter’s  cam- 
paign, immediately  dispersed.  Thus  terminated  a rebellion  wliicn 
might  have  totally  changed  the  face  of  alTuirs.  Considering  llie 

di‘'p.«* 

* Rapin,  I.  fol.  816. 
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disparity  of  force,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  if  Aske  could  have 
passed  the  Don,  he  must  have  defeated  the  king^s  army  ; and  the 
consequences  might  have  been  the  re-establishment  of  the  monas- 
tic system,  and  of  the  papal  authority,  in  this  kingdom. 

In  the  year  1603,  James  I.  lodged  a night  at  Doncaster,  in  his 
•way  from  Edinburgh,  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  England; 
and,  in  the  year  1644,  his  successor,  Charles  I.  visited  this  town, 
and  attended  divine  service  in  the  parish  church. 

Doncaster,  not  being  a fortified  town,  appears  to  have  had  very 
little  share  in  the  calamitous  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  most  re- 
markable transaction  that  took  place  in  this  town,  during  the  civil 
war,  was  the  death  of  General  Rainsborough,  who  was  appointed 
by  Lord  Fairfax,  to  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  Parliament, 
before  the  castle  of  Pontefract.  He  had  reached  Doncaster  with 
two  regiments  of  horse,  and  about  1200  foot;  his  arrival  at 
this  place  was  no  sooner  known  at  Pontefract,  than  Captain  Wil- 
liam Paulden  formed  a bold  scheme  for  surprising  and  taking  him 
prisoner.  The  design  might,  to  a spirit  less  daring,  have  seemed 
impracticable.  It  was  no  less  an  attempt  than,  with  the  help  of 
only  twenty-two  men,  to  seize  an  intrepid  and  experienced  general 
in  the  midst  of  his  troops.  Most  of  Rainsborough’s  infantry  were 
lodged  in  Doncaster:  the  horse  lay  in  the  vicinity  to  the  east  and 
the  west  of  the  town.  But  in  military  affairs,  what  seems  impro- 
bable is  often  effected  by  the  united  efforts  of  prudence  and  cou- 
rage. 

About  midnight  on  the  31st  of  October  1647,  Captain  Paul- 
den, with  twenty-two  select  men,  well  mounted,  issued  silently 
out  of  Pontefract  castle,  and  passed  by  favour  of  the  night  between 
two  of  the  enemy’s  horse-guards.*  Being  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  roads,  they  reached  Mexborough  about  day-break,  and 
sent  a spy  to  Doncaster  to  know  if  any  previous  caution  was 
taken  against  them,  directing  him  to  meet  them  in  the  close  of  the 
evening  at  Conisbrough.  The  spy  returning  at  night,  informed 
-f-  them 

* Dr.  Miller  says  that  Paulden  had  forty  men.  Hist.  Don.  p.  55.  Booth- 
foyd  says  twenty-two.  Hist.  Pontefract,  p.  279. 
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them  that  there  was  no  mistrust.  And  the  following  morning  by 
break  of  day.  Captain  Pauldeii  having  crossed  the  river  Don  a 
little  below  Conisbrough,  divided  his  twenty -two  men  into  four 
parties  : six  were  to  attack  the  main-guard,  and  six  the  guard  at 
the  bridge : four  were  ordered  to  General  Rainsborougli’s  quar- 
ters ; and  the  captain  with  the  remaining  six,  after  he  had  seen 
the  four  men  enter  the  generaPs  lodgings,  was  to  patrole  the  street, 
and  prevent  the  enemy  from  assembling.*  On  their  approach  to 
the  town  they  proceeded  to  St.  Sepulchre’s  gate,  where  they  de- 
manded entrance,  pretending  to  bring  dispatches  from  Oliver 
Cromwell  to  the  commander.  Having  by  this  stratagem  deceived 
the  guards,  and  gained  admittance  into  the  town,  they  proceeded 
to  the  head -quarters,  where  they  repeated  the  same  story.f  The 
gate  of  the  inn  being  opened  three  of  them  only  went  in:+  the 
other  rode  to  the  bridge,  where  he  found,  as  he  expected,  a guard 
of  horse  and  foot,  with  whom  he  entered  into  discourse,  telling 
them  that  he  was  waiting  for  his  officer,  who  was  gone  to  speak 
with  the  general.  The  guards  not  doubting  of  his  being  a friend, 
sent  for  drink,  and  talked  with  him  of  news.  Of  the  three  that 
entered  the  inn  gate,  one  staid  below,  held  the  horses,  and  dis- 
coursed with  the  soldier  who  had  come  with  them  from  the  guard : 
the  other  two  went  up  stairs,  and  the  general,  to  whom  they  had 
been  announced  as  messengers  from  Cromwell,  ordered  them  into 
his  room.  But  to  his  great  surprise,  instead  of  letters,  he  receiv- 
ed a summons  to  surrender  himself  prisoner,  with  an  assurance  of 
personal  safety  on  condition  of  immediate  compliance;  accompa- 

VoL.  XVI.  3 K nied 

* The  historian  of  Pontefract  docs  not  mention  the  passing  the  rlrer. 
See  Hist.  Pontefract,  p.  Ti9.  Dr.  Miller  expressly  says  that  they  passed  the 
river.  Hist.  Doncaster,  p.  .56,  a little  below  Conisbrough. 

t Miller’s  Hist.  Doncaster,  p.  56.  Mr.  Boothroyd  does  not  say  where  they 
entered  the  town.  He  says  that  they  attacked  the  first  barricadocs,  and  forced 
both  the  main-guard,  and  the  guard  on  the  bridge.  Hist.  Pontefract,  p.  S8'^. 

$ Dr.  Miller  says,  that  General  Tlainsborough  lodged  in  the  boose  whicu 
has  many  years  been  occupied  by  IMr.  William  Smith,  who  is  also  the  owner. 
It  is  opposite  to  the  west  side  of  the  butter  croit.  Hist.  Doncaster,  p.  55. 
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nied  with  menaces  of  instant  death  in  case  of  the  least  resistance. 
Being  without  the  means  of  defence,  and  ignorant  of  the  strength 
of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  astonished  at  this  unexpected  event,  the 
general  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  his  circumstances,  and  surren- 
dered himself  prisoner.  But  on  being  conducted  into  the 
street,  instead  of  finding  the  whole  town  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  the  enemy,  as  he  had  expected,  he  perceived  only  one  soldier 
who  held  the  horses,  besides  the  two  who  had  seized  him ; and 
indignant  at  the  thought  of  being  thus  surprised,  and  led  away 
captive  by  so  feeble  a force,  he  exerted  his  utmost  efforts,  though 
without  arms,  to  disengage  himself  and  recover  his  liberty. 
During  tlie  struggle,  one  of  the  royalists  let  fall  his  sword  and 
pistol : the  latter  was  instantly  seized  by  Rainsborough^s  lieute- 
nant, who  had  also  been  made  prisoner.  He  immediately  pre- 
pared to  discharge  its  contents  at  Captain  Paulden  ; but  Lieute- 
nant Austwick  sprung  from  his  horse,  and  ran  him  through  the 
body.  Rainsborough  still  continued  the  contest,  and  shewed  him- 
self a brave  and  intrepid  soldier,  who  valued  his  honour  more 
than  his  life.  He  had  already  received  a wound  in  his  neck : but 
having  seized  the  fallen  sword,  he  was  very  near  killing  his  anta- 
gonists, had  not  Lieutenant  Austwick  ended  the  afi'air  by  a despe- 
rate thrust  with  a sabre,  which  laid  the  general  dead  at  his  feet.* 

They  then  mounted  their  horses ; and  before  their  enemies  could 
assemble  to  stop  them,  the  different  parties  of  the  royalists,  having 
joined  together,  galloped  to  the  bridge,  and  dispersing  the  guard, 
took  the  shortest  road  towards  Pontefract.  This  unexpected  at- 
tack had  thrown  the  town  of  Doncaster  into  the  utmost  conster- 
nation : some  of  the  soldiers  rose  hastily  from  their  beds,  and  fled 
into  the  fields:  others  came  into  the  street;  and  seeing  their  ge- 
neral and  liis  lieutenant  weltering  in  blood,  but  meeting  with  no 

enemies, 

^ Boothroyd’s  Hist.  Pontefract,  p.\282.  Dr.  Miller  intimates  that  Rains* 
borough  was  killed  in  his  own  room  on  refusing  to  surrender.  See  History 
Doncaster,  p.  56.  Dr.  Miller  says  this  event  took  place  on  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber. These  two  writers' disagree  in  almost  every  circumstance  relating  to  thi^ 
affair. 
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enemies,  were  wholly  at  a loss  how  to  act.  The  universal  con- 
fusion that  prevailed  prevented  any  pursuit;  and  the  royalists, 
with  several  prisoners,  reached  Pontefract  castle  without  the 
least  injury  to  either  man  or  horse. 

The  motive  which  impelled  the  royalists  of  Pontefract  to  this 
daring  and  hazardous  enterprise  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Boothroyd. 
Their  General,  Sir  Marmaduke  Laiigdale,  who  was  idolized  by 
the  army,  had  been  made  prisoner;  and  the  garrison  had  been 
threatened  that,  unless  they  surrendered  the  castle,  he  would  be 
brought  and  executed  before  its  walls.^’*  Love  to  him,  therefore# 
prompted  them  to  attempt  to  seize  Rainsborough,  that  in  case  any 
violence  were  offered  to  Sir  Marmaduke,  they  might  have  in  their 
hands  a fit  subject  for  retaliation,  or  at  least  that  the  two  generals 
might  be  exchanged.f  But  soon  after  their  return  from  this  ex- 
pedition, they  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  had  made  his  escape  from  Nottingham  castle. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  military  transaction  that 
^ ever  took  place  at  Doncaster:  happier  times  have  succeeded  ; and 

i for  the  space  of  more  than  a century  and  a half,  the  annals  of  the 

I town  exhibit  only  a pleasing  scene  of  social  tranquillity,  and  a 

I series  of  elegant  improvements. 

Of  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  natives  of  Doncaster,  or  its 
( neighbourhood,  biographical  sketches  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Miller's 

( history.  Here  we  shall  only  mention  that  this  town  has  a very 

{ probable  claim  to  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  that  celebrated 

l naval  commander.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  who  distinguished  him- 

i self  by  his  attempts  to  discover  a north-west  passage  to  China, 

I as  well  as  by  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  connlry  against 

I the  Spanish  Armada,  and  on  other  important  occasions  during  the 

( ’ reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  father  resided  some  time  at  I'in- 
I ningley,  a village  nearly  seven  miles  south-east  from  this  town, 

3K2  ajjd 

• Boothroyd’s  Hist.  Pontefract,  p.  283. 
t Hist.  Pontefract,  p.  283.  Whitelock  in  his  account  of  tins  transactioj 
i says  that  the  royalists  were  forty  in  number,  and  that  three  of  them  killed 
'■  Rainsborough  in  bis  chamber.  See  Whiteivck,  p.  S IC 
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and  four  miles  north  from  Bawtry.  Francis  Frobisher  was  Mayor 
of  Doncaster  in  the  year  1535,  and  was  most  probably  the  father 
of  Sir  Martin.  It  therefore  appears  almost  to  a certainty,  that 
either  Doncaster  or  Finningley  was  the  birth-place  of  that  naval 
hero  *. 

The  Rev.  William  Bingley,  whose  talents  as  an  author  reflect 
honour  both  on  himself,  and  on  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  born 
at  Doncaster,  and  baptized  on  the  7th  of  January  1774,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  parish  register.  His  father  was  a member  of  the 
Corporation.  William  having  completed  the  early  part  of  his 
education  at  the  grammar-school  in  this  town,  was  afterwards 
entered  as  a student  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
remained  till  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  was  af- 
terwards chosen  to  be  a Fellow  of  the  Linnaean  Society.  In  the 
the  year  1800,  he  published  A Tour  through  North  Wales, 
performed  in  the  summer  of  1798,”  in  2 vols.  8vo.  In  1802,  he 
published  his  Animal  Biography,”  a work  which  has  met  with 
universal  approbation. 

The  environs  of  ‘Doncaster  are  pleasant,  and  on  the  western 
side  delightfully  picturesque.  Potteric  Car  on  the  south,  which, 
till  the  year  1766,  was  entirely  a morass,  extending  about  four 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  three  miles  in  breadth  from  east  to 
west,  is  now  completely  drained,  and  covered  in  the  summer  with 
luxuriant  crops.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  several  seats 
belonging  to  respectable  families.  Within  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  south  is  Car  House,  built  in  1604,  by  Hugh  Childers, 
Esq.  who  was  that  year  Mayor  of  Doncaster.  His  grandsoii> 
Leonard  Childers,  Esq.  bred  at  this  place  the  famous  Bay  Chil- 
ders, the  fleetest  race-horse  ever  known  in  England.  Nether 
Hall,  a little  to  the  north-eastward  of  the  town,  was  long  a seat 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Copleys;  but  is  now,  by  marriage 
with  the  heiress,  become  the  property  of  Mr.  Woolley  of  York.  A 
little  further  in  the  same  direction,  and  somewhat  more  than  two 

miles 

* Fuller  says,  that  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Doncaster,  See  Fuller,  p. 
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miles  north-east  from  Doncaster,  is  Wlieatley  Hall,  the  residence 
of  Sir  George  Cooke,  Bait.  This  mansion  was  built  by  Sir  H. 
Cooke  about  the  year  1680,  and  displays  in  its  arcliitecture  the 
style  of  that  period.  It  stands  near  tlie  banks  of  the  Don,  in  a 
low  situation ; and  when  that  river  overflows,  which  frequently 
happens,  the  inundated  country  to  the  nortli  has  a dreary  appear- 
ance. Before  the  south  front  of  the  house  there  is  a beautiful 
lawn,  decorated  with  some  of  the  finest  oaks  in  the  country  *. 

Sandal,  a small  village  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and 
about  four  miles  north-east  from  Doncaster,  is  remarkable  for  a 
monument  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  in  memory  of  John 
Rokeby,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  ordered  his  bowels  and  heart 
to  be  buried  at  Halifax,  and  his  body  at  this  his  native  place  f. 

Streethorpe,  the  seat  of  George  Cooke  Yarborough,  Esq.  about 
four  miles  nearly  north-east  from  Doncaster,  is  a handsome  mo- 
dern mansion  ; and  the  plantations  and  pleasure-grounds  are  laid 
out  with  great  judgment  and  taste. 

Cantley  Hall,  about  three  miles  nearly  east  from  Doncaster, 
was  the  seat  of  the  late  John  Walbank  Childers,  Esq.  and  is  now 
the  residence  of  his  relict,  Mrs.  Childers,  daughter  of  l.ord 
Eardley.  The  house  was  built  by  Childers  Walbank  Childei-s, 
Esq.  about  the  year  1790,  and  is  a large  and  elegant  mansion, 
but  too  much  concealed  by  trees  and  plantations,  which  hinder  it 
from  appearing  to  advantage.  The  late  John  Walbank  Childers, 
Esq.  had  been  a Colonel  in  the  army.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  he  served  under  his  Royal  Highness  the 

3 K 3 Duke 

* Dr.  Miller  justly  observes,  that  Sir  Heury  Cooke  might,  by  going  a A-w 
hundred  yards  to  the  south,  have  built  his  muiision  on  lofty  ground,  cuinmaiui- 
ing  fine  views  of  the  country.  But  low  situations  seem  to  have  been  llic  jire- 
vailing  taste  at  that  time.  Hist,  of  Doncaster,  p.  205. 

t Mr.  Watson  says,  tliere  is  no  proof  that  his^  body  was  conveyed  to  ii- 
dal.  Hist,  of  Halifax,  p.  50o  But  that  writer  is  certainly  mistaken  in  call- 
ing him  William,  as  John  is  the  name  on  the  monument.  U right  say*  posi- 
tively', that  his  heart  and  bowels  were  buried  at  Halifax.  Wright*  Hist,  of 
Halifax,  p.  43. 
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Duke  of  York,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self on  that  theatre  of  hostilities. 

Shooter^s  Hill,  the  seat  of  — Hilton,  Esq.  but  the  pro- 

perty of  the  Corporation  of  Doncaster,  by  whom  it  is  let  on  a 
long  lease,  is  about  five  miles  nearly  south-east  from  that  town. 
The  house  is  a handsome  structure,  and  pleasantly  situated,  com- 
manding a charming  prospect  to  the  north-west,  comprising  a 
view  of  Rossington,  Wad  worth,  Doncaster,  Cusworth,  and  Sprot- 
brough. 

Rossington,  a village  one  mile  north-west  from  Shooter’s  Hill, 
and  four  miles  south  from  Doncaster,  is  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
gance of  the  parsonage-house,  erected  a few  years  ago  by  the 
Corporation,  and  now  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  James  Stovin, 
D.  D.  the  present  rector.  The  Corporation  of  Doncaster  are 
Lords  of  the  Manor,  and  owners  of  the  estate,  which  comprises 
about  2,000  acres  : they  have  also  the  gift  of  the  rectory,  which 
is  worth  about  5001.  per  annum.  In  tlie  church-yard,  under  an 
ancient  yew-tree,  is  a handsome  table-monument,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  James  Stovin,  Esq,  of  Whitgift  Hall,  who  died  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1789,  and  at  a small  distance  is  another  of  a similar 
kind,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Humble,  the  wife  of  Michael  Humble, 
Esq.  late  of  Shooter’s  Hill.  In  a small  square  area,  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  church-yard,  and  in  a line  with  the  above- 
mentioned  monuments,  is  a handsome  sepulchral  obelisk,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Stovin, 
D.  D.  rector  of  this  parish,  who  died  December  5,  1808,  aged 
seventeen  years.  On  the  right  side  of  this  choir  door  was  in- 
terred under  a stone  now  decayed,  James  Boswell,  the  king 
©f  the  gipseys,  who  died  on  the  30th  of  January  1708.”  This 
is  the  first  name  that  is  mentioned  in  the  present  parish  regis- 
ters. For  a number  of  years  it  was  a custom  among  the  gipseys 
to  pay  annual  visits  to  his  tomb,  where  they  performed  various 
ceremonies,  one  of  which  was  to  pom*  a flagon  of  ale  upon  his 
grave. 

Wadworth  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  is  a large  and 
7 noble 
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noble  stnicture.  It  is  about  four  miles  to  tlie  south  of  Doncas- 
ter, and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  command- 
ing extensive  views  towards  the  north  and  the  east.  About  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  Wadworth,  and  three  miles  nearly  south  from 
Doncaster,  is  Alverley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Bryan  Derwent  Cooke, 
Esq.  who  has  enlarged  the  house,  and  grcally  improved  tlie 
gardens,  and  the  contiguous  grounds.  A little  to  the  east  is  St. 
Catharine^s  well,  which  is  noted  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters.  A 
circular  bath  of  stone  was  here  constructed  by  William  Dixon  of 
Loversal,  Esq.  and  near  it  a small  house  for  the  couveniency  of 
bathers. 

The  neighbouring  villages  of  Balby  and  Warinsworth,  the  for- 
mer at  one,  the  latter  at  two  miles  distance  from  Doncaster,  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  being  the  places  where  the  celebrated 
George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect  called  Quakers,  with  hi.s  fol- 
low^ers,  held  their  first  meetings,  and  where  they  sufl’ercd  per- 
secutions veiy  little  short  of  those  of  the  inquisition.  Happily 
for  us,  the  age  of  bigotry  is  nearly  passed  away ; and  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty,  although  it  may  meet  with  tenq)orary  ob- 
structions, is  gradually  gaining  ground.  This  cause,  indeed,  must 
acquire  additional  strength  as  the  human  mind  becomes  more  en- 
lightened. There  is  nothing,^^  says  Lord  Mansfield,  more 
unreasonable,  more  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  human  na- 
'*ture,  more  contrary  to  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion,  more  iniquitous,  unjust,  and  impolitic,  than  persecu- 
tion. It  is  against  natural  religion,  revealed  religion,  and  sound 
policy 


CONISBIIOUGH 

is  a large  and  very  fine  village,  six  miles  south-west  from  Don- 
caster, and  in  the  road  from  that  town  to  Rotherham,  from  which 
it  is  also  distant  six  miles,  to  the  north  east.  This  town  i« 

3 K 4 rt- 

* Lord  Mansfield’s  Speech  in  Ihc  House  of  Lords,  February  4,  1767. 
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remarkable  for  its  ancient  castle,  and  its  delightful  situation  on 
the  top  of  a hill,  and  of  considerable  height  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  Don,  commanding  extensive  and  beautiful  views  of  a 
finely  variegated  country.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure, 
and  in  it  are  interred  several  of  the  Bosville  family.  Many  of 
their  names,  nov/  almost  erased,  are  inscribed  on  a stone  near  an 
elegant  cenotaph,  erected  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bosville,  through 
a laudable  desire  of  preserving  the  memory  of  his  ancestors.  On 
the  cenotaph  is  the  following  Latin  inscription : 

Prope  hunc  Columnam,  nunc  Ciueres  jacent  multi  de  familiS 
Bosvilia  quorum  nonnullos  subscripti  lapides  indigitant.  Columna 
resurgendi  fides.  Renovatum  1793.” 

In  the  choir  is  also  a stone  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  the  three 
sons  of  Thomas  Fitzwilliani,  Knight. 

The  castle  of  Conisbrough  is  one  of  the  most  curious  remains 
of  antiquity  that  is  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  has 
been  a large  and  massy  pile  of  building,  standing  on  the  summit 
of  an  eminence,  but  much  overtopped  by  the  high  hill  on  which 
the  town  is  situated:  The  ground-plot  of  the  castle  is  of  an  ir- 

regular, but  rather  oval  form,  about  700  feet  in  circuit,  surround- 
ed by  a fosse  forty  feet  deep,  from  the  foot  of  the  walls,  full  of 
very  large  ash  and  elm-trees.  The  counterscarp  of  the  fosse  is 
twenty  feet  steep ; but  towards  the  river  it  has  been  levelled  by 
the  plough.  The  lower  part  of  most  of  the  outward  wall,  and 
several  rounders  by  which  it  was  strengthened,  still  remain : the 
foundations  of  the  inner  Wall  are  in  some  places  visible,  and  the 
strong  tower,  or  keep,  which  is  seventy-eight  feet  in  height,  is 
almost  entire*.  In  digging  the  foundations  for  a house,  in  1792, 
leaden  pipes  were  found,  which  communicated  with  the  castle,  and, 
it  is  supposed,  brought  Water  to  it  from  the  town  well. 

The  time  when  this  castle  was  built,  or  when  it  began  to 
fall  to  decay,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Tradition  gives  to  it 

a very 

* For  a detailed  and  accurate  description  of  this  castle,  see  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  March'  1801.  It  is  copied  by  Dr.  Mjller,  in  his  Hist,  ot  Bon- 
caster,  p.  264, 
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a very  remote  antiquity,  and  fabulous  history  stamps  it  with  a 
spurious  fame.  Geoffrey  of  Monmoutli  would  make  us  believe, 
that  Heugist,  the  first  Saxon  invader,  being  defeated  in  this 
neighbourhood  by  the  British  Commander  Aurelius  Ainbrosius,  in 
the  year  487,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  this  castle,  and 
hazarding  a second  engagement,  was  killed  before  its  walls. 
Camden  and  Drake  have  adopted  this  account,  and  left  us  an  in- 
stance of  antiquarian  credulity,  in  easily  swallowing  the  tales 
of  uncertain  tradition  *.  Near  the  entrance  to  tlie  castle  is  a 
tumulus,  which  is  said  to  cover  the  body  of  Hengist;  and  a few 
years  ago  some  gentlemen  dug  into  it  to  search  for  iiis  remains, 
but  met  with  the  disappointment  tliat  might  have  been  expected. 
We  must  not,  indeed,  suffer  our  credulity  to  hurry  us  into  a belief 
I that  this  Saxon  chieftain  was  ever  at  Conisbroiigh.  A modern 
I historian,  eminent  for  liis  diligent  rescarcli,  says,  The  name  of 
j Hengist  has  been  surrounded  with  tenor,  and  all  his  steps  with  vic- 
tor}’. But  when  from  these  hyperboles  we  turn  to  the  simple  and 
: authentic  facts^  that  all  the  battles  particularized  by  the  Saxons 

I were  fought  in  Kent,  it  does  not  appear  from  any  good  evidence, 

' that  he  ever  penetrated  far  beyond  the  region  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  his  posterity  All  our  most  credible  historians, 
indeed,  are  silent  concerning  the  death  of  Hengist  at  Conis- 
brough  I, 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  might  be  a foil  here  before  the 
coming  in  of  the  Normans;  but  the  castle  was  most  probably 
built  by  William,  the  first  Earl  of  Warren,  to  whom  this  estate 
was  given  by  the  Conqueror.  It  became  the  property  of  Kichard, 

Earl 

l- 

* Camd.  fol.  706.  Gibson’s  Edit.  Drake’s  Eboracum,  fol.  68.  Catudeu, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  seems  to  express  some  doubt. 

t Turner’s  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  I.  p.  94.  Whitaker  is  of  tlie  same  opinibn.  Sco 
Hist,  of  Manchester,  II.  p.  ?8,  and  Carte’s  Hist,  of  England,  p.  l98. 

^ Hume  is  silent  on  the  subject.  See  Hist,  of  Englaud,  Vol.  I.  Itapin  tays 
that  Hengist  died  A.  D.  488,  aged  about  sixty-nine  years,  of  which  he  had 
* passed  thirty-tree  on  the  throne  of  Kent,  I.  p.  33.  See  aisfj  1 indil’s  Motc». 

t 
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Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  was  named  Richard  de  Conningsburgh, 
because  he  was  born  at  this  place.  From  him  it  descended  to  his 
grandson.  King  Edward  IV.  and  continued  annexed  to  the  Crown, 
till  granted  by  James  II.  to  Lord  Dover.  It  is  now  the  property 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds  *. 

The  following  curious  account  of  a feast  is  framed  and  hung 
up  in  a room  of  the  inn,  now  kept  by  Mr.  Whaley  at  this  town. 

The  expenses  of  Sir  Ralph  de  Beeston,  and  Sir  Simon  de 
Batdriston  at  Conisborough,  on  Monday,  the  morrow  of  the  Ex- 
altation of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  the  14th  year  of  King  Edward,  the 
son  of  King  Edward  i . 


s.  d. 


In  bread  bought..., 

. xviijd. 

1 

6 

In  four  gallons  of  wine  bought- .......... 

2 

0 

In  twelve  gallons  of  ale  bought  at  Doncaster 

. xviijd. 

1 

6 

In  sixteen  gallons  of  ale  bought  at  Conisbrou 

gh  xvjd. 

1 

4 

In  shambles  meat  bought. 

2 

0 

In  eight  fowls  bought. ................... 

1 

0 

In  two  geese  bought........ ........ .... 

0 

8 

In  eggs  bought 

0 

3 

In  two  pounds  of  candles  bought..... 

iijd.  ob. 

0 

31 

In  a woman^s  wages  for  fetching  the  ale.... , 

....jd. 

0 

1 

111  provender  for  the  horses  bought 

1 

3 

Tuesday 

* From  the  Conquest  till  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  Lordship  of 
Conisbrough  appears  to  have  always  followed  the  succession  to  the  manor 
©f  Wakefield;  for  which  see  Watson’s  Hist,  ol  Halifax,  p.  94,  6cc.  and  Ar- 

tide  Wakefield  in  this  work. 

t The-  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  w'as  kept  on  the 

14th 

of  September.  King  Edward,  the  son  of  King  Edward,  was  Edward  II.  who 
began  his  reign  in  A.  D 1307;  consequently,  these  expenses  were  incurred 
en  the  15th  and  16th  of  September,  A.  D.  1321.  The  writer  of  this  volume 
«®pied  the  document  when  at  the  inn  some  years  ago. 
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Tuesday  following. 

s.  d. 

In  bread  bought ....viijd.  0 8 

In  one  gallon  of  wine  bought.... --  vjd.  0 6 

In  four  gallons  of  ale  bought  in  Doncaster....  vjd.  0 6 

In  shambles  meat  bought.. viijd.  0 8 

In  two  geese  bought viijd.  0 8 

In  one  fowl  bought id.  ob.  0 1| 

In  ten  pigeons  bought iiijd:  0 4 

This  curious  document  is  copied  by  many  tourists,  as  a notable 
instance  of  the  change  of  times  and  circumstances  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  money. 


CUSWORTH  HALL, 

the  seat  of  William  Wrightson,  Esq.  about  two  miles  nearly  west 
from  Doncaster,  is  an  elegant  mansion,  and  in  one  of  the  finest 
situations  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill  facing  the  south,  commanding  a most  distinct  and  beautiful 
view  of  the  town  of  Doncaster,  with  extensive  prospects  towards 
the  east,  south,  and  west,  of  a delightful  country,  embellished 
with  churches,  gentlemen’s  seats,  and  other  enlivening  objects. 
In  the  descent  from  the  house,  at  a small  distance  southward,  is 
an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  and  to  the  west  a beautiful  park. 
Within  the  mansion  is  a small,  but  handsome,  chapel.  Over  the 
communion-table  is  a fine  picture  of  the  good  Samaritan.  This 
elegant  mansion  was  built  by  William  Wrightson,  Esq.  grandfather 
to  the  present  possessor. 

I 
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SPROTBROtJGH  HAIX, 

the  seat  of  Sir  Joseph  Copley,  Bart,  but  at  present  the  resi* 
dence  of  Mrs.  Clue,  is  about  three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Don- 
caster. This  mansion  was  built  by  Sir  Godfrey  Copley,  who  was 
created  a baronet  by  Charles  II.  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign. 
The  south  front  commands  a most  delightful  view  of  rural  scenery ; 
luxuriant  y^oods,  and  verdant  lawns,  sloping  down  to  the  river  Don, 
which  runs  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  with 
a variety  of  other  objects,  compose  as  beautiful  a landscape  as  can 
be  desired  or  imagined. 

In  the  church  are  some  monuments  of  the  families  of  the 
Fitzwilliams  and  Copleys,  who  have  been  for  several  centuries 
Lords  of  Sprotbrough.  There  were  formerly  painted  windows, 
with  armorial  bearings  of  the  families  of  Fitzwilliam,  Metham, 
Thornhill,  Gascoigne,  Nevil,  Butler,  Bosville,  Wrightson,  and 
Copley. 

MELTON  ON  THE  HILL, 

about  five  miles  south-west  from  Doncaster,  is  the  seat  of  Richard 
Fouiitayne  Wilson,  Esq.  This  mansion  is  delightfully  situated 
on  a hill,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect,  comprising  a 
variety  of  interesting  and  beautiful  objects,  viz.  the  ancient 
Castle  of  Conisbrough,  the  monument  near  Wentworth  House, 
several  gentlemen^s  seats,  and  a number  of  churches  and  villages. 
In  the  church  at  this  place  are  several  monuments  of  the  Foun- 
tayne  family;  and  in  a window  of  painted  glass,  is  a portrait  of 
William  de  Melton,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  his  pontificals.* 

BARMBROUGH 

♦ Drake,  in  a Note,  Eboracum,  fol.  4.32,  says  this  prelate  was  probably 
born  at  Melton,  in  Holderness ; but  the  writer  of  this  volume  knows  no  place 
this  name  in  Holderness. 
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I BARMBROUGH  GRANGE, 

j|  the  seat  of  Francis  Fawkes,  Esq.  is  finely  situated  in  a pleasant 
and  fertile  vale,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  Doncaster. 
|l  About  a mile  from  the  grange  is  the  village  of  Barmbrougli,  seated 
oh  a gently  rising  hill,  and  remarkable  for  a tradition  relative  to 
a singular  and  fatal  contest  between  a man  and  a wild  cat.  The 
I inhabitants  say  that  the  fight  began  in  an  adjacent  wood, 
and  that  it  was  continued  from  thence  into  the  porch  of  the 
church,  where  it  ended  fatally  to  both  the  combatants,  as  each 
there  expired  of  the  wounds  received  in  the  conflict.  **  A rude 
representation  in  the  church  commemorates  the  event;  and,  as 
|;  in  similar  traditions,  the  accidentally  natural  red  tinge  of  some 
t of  the  stones  has  been  construed  into  bloody  stains,  which  all  the 
properties  of  soap  and  water  have  not  been  able  to  efface.^*  * 


HUTTON  PAGNEL, 

I the  seat  of  St.  Andrew  Warde,  Esq.  six  miles  nearly  north-west 
I from  Doncaster,  is  a handsome  mansion,  finely  situated  on  a lofty 
eminence,  commanding  beautiful  and  variegated  prospects.  A 
little  further  to  the  west  is 

FRICKLEY  HALL, 

the  seat  of  William  Payne,  Esq.  situated  on  a gently  rising  ground 
in  the  centre  of  a beautiful  and  fertile  vale.  This  estate  for- 
merly belonged  to  George  Ann  of  Burgwallis,  Esq.  He  sold  it 

to 

* Bingley’s  Animal  Biography,  ].  p.  281.  The  wild  cat  is  described  by 
Pennant,  I.  p.  47.  It  was  formerly  an  object  of  diversion  to  our  hunters, 
and  its  skin  was  esteemed  a valuable  fur  j but  the  race  is  now  nearly,  if  not 
wholly,  extinct  in  England. 
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to  Sir  Anthony  Warton,  Esq.  who  built  the  present  mansion. 
After  the  decease  of  that  gentleman,  it  was  purchased  of  his  bro- 
ther, Major  Wharton,  by  the  present  possessor,  a gentleman  well 
known  for  his  skill  in  agriculture  *.  At  a short  distance  east- 
ward from  the  house,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building, 
supposed  to  have  been  a Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

BILHAM  HOUSE, 

The  seat  of  William  Hewitt,  Esq.  is  five  miles  nearly  west 
from  Doncaster.  The  present  possessor  has  erected,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  mansion,  an  elegant  structure,  called  Belvedere, 
or  Bellevue,  which  commands  one  of  the  most  extensive,  and  cer- 
tainly the  richest,  prospect  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
cathedrals  of  York  and  Lincoln,  and  sometimes  Southwell  minster, 
are  distinctly  seen,  with  nearly  seventy  parish  churches  f . At 
the  village  of  Bilham  is  found  excellent  sand  for  the  use  of  the 
iron-founderies  near  Rotherham  and  Shefiield. 

BRODSWORTH, 

The  seat  of  — Thellusson,  Esq.  is  about  four  miles  nearly 
north-west  from  Doncaster.  It  was  the  property  and  seat  of 
Dr.  Drummond,  late  Archbishop  of  York.  His  son,  the  Earl  of 
Kinnoul,  sold  the  estate  and  mansion  to  the  late  Peter  Thellusson, 
Esq.  whose  singular  will,  directing  the  greater  part  of  his  im- 
mense fortune  to  accumulate  till  a future  period,  will  long  be  re- 
membered, 

ADWICK- 

• .See  Brown’s  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  West  Riding,  Appendix  54,  and 
other  places  in  that  work. 

t Dr.  Miller’s  Hist,  of  Doncaster,  p.  277. 
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ADWICK-LE-STREET, 

About  three  miles  north  from  Doncaster,  is  on  the  g^reat  Ro- 
man road  to  York.  Here  is  an  elegant  mansion  belonging  to 
George  Wroughton,  Esq.  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  third  West 
York  militia,  who  has  made  great  improvements,  and  rendered  it 
a most  desirable  residence. 


OWSTON, 

The  seat  of  Brian  Cooke,  Esq.  Colonel  of  the  third  West  York 
militia,  and  a few  years  ago  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Malton,  is  about  six  miles  nearly  north  from  Don- 
caster. The  mansion,  which  has  been  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  the  present  possessor,  is  an  elegant  structure,  situated  on  a 
gently  rising  ground,  in  the  centre  of  a rich  and  fertile  country  *. 
By  different  purchases  of  adjacent  lands,  &c.  Colonel  Cooke  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  his  estate. 

In  the  church  are  some  monuments  of  the  family  of  Adams, 
once  the  possessors  of  this  estate,  and  also  of  the  Harrisons,  who 
resided  at  Skellow.  Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a 
fine  mai'ble  monument,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Cooke  of 
Owston,  and  several  others  of  the  family.  The  vicarage  is  in  the 
gift  of  Colonel  Cooke. 

About  a mile  and  a half  north-west  from  Owston  is 


BURGWALLIS, 

Where  the  ancient  and  worthy  family  of  Ann  have  long  been 
seated.  The  mansion  is  a handsome  modern  structure,  erected 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  by  the  late  George  Ann,  Esq.  and  is  now 

the 


M this  Yillage  are  made  the  best  cream  cheeses  in  U>c  neighbourhood. 
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the  residence  of  Michael  Arm,  Esq,  his  brother  and  heir.  Burg- 
wallis  is  seven  miles  from  Doncaster. 

About  a mile  further  north,  and  eight  miles  nearly  north-west 
from  Doncaster,  is 

CAMPSALL, 

The  seat  of  the  late  Bacon  Frank,  Esq.  a very  active  and  intel- 
ligent magistrate.  Campsall  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
school,  and  the  Female  Friendly  Society,  established  some  years 
ago  at  this  village,  by  three  young  ladies,  the  daughters  of  that 
gentleman.  The  school  at  which  sixty  or  seventy  girls  attend 
depends  solely  on  the  personal  exertions  of  the  Miss  Franks. 
They  teach  the  children  themselves,  and  defray  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  school.  For  a circumstantial  account  of  the  excel- 
lent management  of  this  school,  and  the  Friendly  Society,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Miller’s  Hist,  of  Doncaster*.  In 
this  place  we  must*  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  the  ju- 
dicious philanthropy  of  the  Miss  Franks  cannot  be  too  much  ad- 
mired. Every  friend  of  social  order  and  happiness  would  wish  to 
see  it  extensively  imitated. 

CAMPSMOUNT, 

In  the  parish  of  Campsal,  and  at  a short  distance  from  that 
village,  is  the  seat  of  John  Cooke,  Esq.  The  mansion  is  charm- 
ingly situated  on  an  eminence,  the  ground  sloping  gently  down 
to  the  road  between  Skelbroke  and  Campsal. 

In  this  parish  is  also  the  village  of 

ASKERN,  or  ASKRON, 

Which  begins  to  be  very  much  noted  for  its  medicinal  waters. 
These,  both  in  smell  and  taste,  nearly  resemble  the  celebrated 

waters 

* Miller’i  Hist,  of  Boncast  p.  348,  349. 
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T^aters  of  Harrowgate;  but,  when  taken  internally,  differ  mate- 
rially in  their  operation,  acting  chiefly  as  a diuretic,  without 
any  of  that  cathartic  power  for  which  the  Harrowgate  waters  are  so 
remarkable.  The  village  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  about 
eight  miles  almost  directly  north  from  Doncaster.  The  spring  rises 
at  the  distance  of  only  a few  yards  from  a piece  of  water  called 
Askern  pool,  of  the  extent  of  about  seven  acres.  Tliis  place  has 
of  late  years  been  much  frequented,  particularly  by  persons  af- 
flicted with  rheumatic  and  scorbutic  diseases,  who  have  scarcely 
ever  failed  of  obtaining  relief.  A spacious  and  elegant  inn  has 
lately  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  and  Askern 
will  probably,  within  a few  years,  vie  in  utility  and  fame  with 
many  of  our  fashionable  bathing-places. 


PONTEFRACT. 

This  celebrated  town  is  in  the  Wapentake  of  Osgoldcross, 
liberty  of  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  and  is  little  more  than  two 
miles  south-west  from  Ferrybridge,  nine  miles  nearly  east  from 
Wakefield,  and  fifteen  north-west  from  Donctster.  The  situation 
is  pleasant,  as  the  town,  crowning  a beautiful  eminence,  is  ap- 
proached on  every  side  by  a considerable  ascent.  TJie  houses 
are  handsome,  and  almost  all  of  them  built  of  brick  : the  streets 
are  open,  spacious,  and  clean.  As  here  are  no  manufactures,  the 
atmosphere  is  never  loaded  with  the  smoke  of  steam  engines, 
and  the  air  is  perfectly  pure  and  salubrious.  For  persons  uncon- 
nected with  trade  Pontefract  is  an  eligible  situation.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  seats  of  nobles  and  opulent  commoners;  and  persons 
of  large  or  small  fortunes  may  find,  eitlier  in  the  town  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood, agreeable  society,  according  to  their  rank  and  inclina- 
tions. 

Pontefract  has  only  one  church,  in  which  divine  ser>’ice  is  ceh- 
brated.  This  church  is  mentiokcd  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
VoL.  XVI.  3 I 
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Henry  I.  in  the  charter  of  Hugh  Delaval,  in  which  it  is  ealltd 
“ St.  Mary  de  foro,”  although,  from  some  causes  at  present  un- 
known, it  has  since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  ob- 
tained the  name  of  St.  Giles.  It  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally of  very  small  dimensions,  as  it  has  been  enlarged  both  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  is  yet  on  a contracted  scale.  Its  length 
from  east  to  west  is  only  forty-two  yards  and  three  quarters,  and 
its  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  eighteen  yards  and  two  feet : 
its  exterior  appearance  is  destitute  of  elegance,  the  whole  being 
built  without  regard  to  any  order  of  architecture*.  The  interior, 
however,  yields  to  few  in  neatness;  and  the  chancel  has  been  lately 
ornamented  with  a fine  painting,  by  John  Standish,  a self-taught 
artist  of  eminent  merit,  and  a native  of  the  town,  “ The  subject 
is  the  Crucifixion ; and,  as  far  as  the  pencil  can  realise  the  awful 
scene,  it  is  here  realised.  The  attitude  of  the  Saviour,  after 
yielding  up  the  ghost,  is  finely  conceived,  and  well  expressed. 
The  groupe  of  pious  women,  who  stand  round  the  cross,  and 
among  whom  Mary,  .our  Lord^s  mother,  is  distinguished  by  her 
looks,  and  the  poignancy  of  her  sorrow,  adds  considerably  to  the 
effect,  and  the  whole  lives  on  the  canvas.^^  f 

The  church  of  All  Saints,  or  All-hallows,  was  formerly  the 
parish  church ; but  at  what  time,  or  by  whom,  it  was  built  is  un- 
known. It  appears  from  Domesday-book,  that  there  was  a 
church  at  this  place  at  the  time  of  the  survey  ; but,  as  Mr.  Booth- 
royd  very  justly  observes,  the  present  church  of  All-hallows  can- 
not be  referred  to  a period  so  remote.  The  whole  of  its  archi- 
tecture is  what  is  generally  denominated  Gothic ; and  though  it 
has  probably  been  erected  at  different  times,  no  part  of  it  ex- 
hibits any  marks  of  the  Saxon  style.  The  erection  of  this  struc- 
ture may  therefore,  with  great  probability,  be  referred  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  III. 

This  church,  which  is  fifty-three  yards  in  length,  and  tw^enty- 
seven  yards  in  breadth,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a cross,  having  a 

liaiidsom© 

* Boolhroyd’s  Hist,  of  Pontefract,  p.  366.  tibid. 
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handsome  tower  in  'the  middle,  crowned  willi  a superb  lantlieru 
enriched  with  sculpture.  The  windows  in  the  east  and  west  ends 
afford  a fine  specimen  of  the  magnificence  and  peculiar  effect  of 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  : their  dimensions  are  large,  and 
the  stone  mullions  exceedingly  slender. 

During  the  memorable  siege  of  the  castle  in  the  unhappy  reign 
of  Charles  I.  this  church  received  such  injuries  as  could  not  be 
easily  repaired.  The  fine  lanthern  was  battered  down,  the  inte- 
rior destroyed,  and  the  roof  greatly  damaged.  By  an  act  passed 
in  the  29th  of  George  III.  the  church  of  St.  Giles  was  constituted 
the  parish  church  of  Pontefract.  The  once  magnificent  church  of 
Allhallows  is  now  consigned  to  the  all-devouring  tooth  of  time, 
and  presents  to  the  view  a venerable  ruin. 

Besides  these  already  mentioned,  there  were  formerly  in  tliis 
town  several  other  places  sacred  to  religion.  The  chantry,  or 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  w^as  erected  on  the  very  spot  where  Tho- 
mas, Earl  of  Lancaster,  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
A.  D.  1322.  No  part  of  tlie  structure  now  remains;  but  the  site 
may  yet  be  distinguislied  in  a close  through  which  the  foot  path 
leads  to  Frystone-on-the-hill,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
saint,  and  will  probably  transmit  it  to  the  latest  posterity.  The 
chief  religious  house  was  the  priory  of  St.  John,  of  which  nothing 
now  remains  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  or  magnificence  of 
the  structure.  The  plot  of  ground  now  called  Monk-hill,  whigh 
continues  extra-parochial,  indicates  the  site. 

This  monastery  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Lacy,  A.  D.  1090. 
The  monks  w'ere  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  At  the  dissolu- 
tion, the  site,  demesnes,  &c.  were  let  on  leases  to  different  indi- 
viduals till  the  7th  Edward  VI.  when  the  whole  of  the  property 
belonging  to  it,  within  the  township  of  Pontefract,  was  granted  to 
George  Lord  Talbot.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Dawes,  whose  only  daughter  and  heiress  brought 
it  by  marriage  to  the  Right  Hon.  Edwin  Lord  Ilarewood. 

The  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  had  a house  here  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  garden,  called  Friar^s  Wood,  on  the  west  side 
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of  the  town.  In  this  delightful  spot,  screened  from  northern  and 
westerly  winds  by  elevated  grounds  fringed  with  \vood,  the  monks 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  privacy  and  retirement,  in  a warm 
and  well  sheltered  abode.  In  this  convent  was  interred  Roger  de 
Mowbray,  who  died  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  Henry  III.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  lesser  religious  houses  in  the  28th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  surrendered  by  the  prior,  seven  monks,  and  a 
novice. 

Here. was  also  a house  of  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars,  founded 
by  Edmund  de  Lacy,  Constable  of  Chester;  but  no  vestige  of  it 
at  present  remains,  nor  any  tradition  of  the  place  where  it  stood.* 
The  Austin  Friars  had  also  a house  in  this  town. 

At  present  there  are  in  Pontefract,  besides  the  parish  church, 
several  places  of  worship  for  different  denominations  of  Christians. 
The  Dissenters,  the  Methodists,  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics,  have  each  a meeting-house,  or  chapel. 

The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
butchePs  meat,  poultry,  and  fish.  It  is  also  a very  considerable 
corn-market.  Here  are  also  several  annual  fairs,  viz.  on  the  first 
Saturday  after  February  13;  the  Saturdays  before  Palm  Sunday, 
Low  Sunday,  and  Trinity  Sunday ; the  Saturday  after  September 
12  ; and  the  first  Saturday  in  December  for  horses,  horned  cattle, 
and  sheep.  Fortnight  fail’s  are  also  held  on  the  Saturdays  after 
the  fortnight  fairs  at  York.  The  population  of  the  town  is  3200 ; 
but  as  here  are  no  manufactures,  the  increase  is  not  very  rapid. 

Pontefract  is  famed  for  its  gardens  and  nurseries,  which  are 
very  extensive,  and  have  an  excellent  soil.  Great  quantities  of 
garden  stuff  is  carried  from  this  town  to  Leeds  and  Wakefield ; 
and  seedlings  from  the  nurseries  are  sent  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  This  place  is  also  noted  for  the  cultivation  of 
liquorice,  for  which  the  fine  deep  loamy  soil  is  extremely  well 
adapted ; and  the  liquorice  cakes  of  Pontefract  are  well  known 
not  only  throughout  the  British  empire,  but  also  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Th« 

• Boothroyd’s  History  of  Pontefract,  p.  340. 
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The  historian  of  Pontefract  has  observed,  that  **  few  men  who 
have  ranked  high  in  church  or  state,  or  wlio  have  been  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  literature,  have  either  been  born,  or  r(‘- 
sided  in  this  town.  Among  these  few,  however,  we  must  comme- 
morate Bishop  Bramhall,  primate  of  Ireland,  who  was  a native 
of  Pontefract,  and  rose,  by  his  talents  and  learning,  to  this  dis- 
tinguished honour  and  high  station  in  the  church.’^* 

The  author  of  the  Newcastle  Rider,  and  some  other  poems,  is 
worthy  of  notice  as  an  instance  of  native  genius,  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  a literary  education.  His  name  was  Lun,  and  his 
occupation  was  that  of  a barber.  Some  of  his  pieces,  for  keen- 
ness of  satire  and  justness  of  sentiment,  would  not  disgrace  the 
pen  of  a Churchill.  That  indefatigable  antiquary.  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  made  large  collections  for  the  History  of  Yorkshire,  resided 
at  Pontefract  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life ; but  where  he 
was  &brn,  and  where  he  ended  his  days,  cannot  be  ascertained. f 
• Pontefract  is,  on  several  accounts,  celebrated  in  English  his- 
tory. The  origin  of  the  town  is  unknown ; and  the  etymology  of 
its  name  has  been  a matter  of  dispute.  The  monkish  legend  of 
Thomas  de  Castleford,  who  derives  the  name  of  Ponsfractus,  or 
Pontefract,  from  the  miracle  ascribed  to  St.  William,  Archbishop 
of  York,  is  but  little  deserving  of  notice.  This  story  is  in  sub- 
stance as  follows  : — William  returning  from  Rome,  where  he  had 
received  the  pall,  was  met  by  such  crowds  of  people,  who  assem- 
bled to  crave  his  blessing,  that  a wooden  bridge  over  the  Aire  near 
this  place  broke  down,  and  great  numbers  fell  into  the  water. 
On  this  occasion  the  holy  prelate,  deeply  affected  by  the  danger 
of  so  many  persons,  poured  out  his  prayers  to  heaven  with  such 
fervour  and  success,  that  not  one  of  them  perished,  t By  other 
historians,  however,  the  scene  of  this  miraculous  transaction  is 
transferred  to  York ; and  according  to  the  positive  assertion  of 
Stubbs,  it  was  the  bridge  over  the  Ouse  that  fell  in,  ami  thus 

3 L 3 endau*- 

• Bishop  Brarnhall  died  A.  D.  166.‘3. 
t Boothrojd’s  History  of  Pontefrac^  p.  19-1, 
t Camden,  fol.  711  and  712. 
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endangered  the  lives  of  this  multitude  of  persons,  who*  came 
maxima  cum  devotione/^  with  very  great  devotion,  to  meet 
their  prelate.*  Drake  also  observes,  that  a chapel  was  built  on 
Ouse  bridge,  and  dedicated  to  the  saint,  which  stood  till  the 
Reformation ; and,  in  all  probability,  was  first  erected  in  memory 
of  this  accident.^^f  From  such  a concurrence  of  evidence,  those 
who  possess  a sufficient  share  of  credulity  to  believe  that  such  a 
miracle  did  take  place,  will  plainly  perceive  that  the  city  of  York 
has  the  best  claim  to  the  honour  of  its  operation.  And  the  credit 
of  the  legend,  so  far  as  relates  to  Pontefract,  is  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  charters  granted  by  Robert  de  Lacy  to  the  priory  of  St. 
John,  in  which  the  town  is  called  by  that  name  fifty-three  years 
before  the  miracle  is  pretended  to  have  been  performed. 

The  etymology  of  the  present  name  of  Pontefract,  however,  is 
evidently  to  be  referred  to  the  decay,  or  breaking  down,  of  some 
bridge.  Camden  says,  that  in  the  Saxon  times  the  name  of  this 
town  was  Kirkby,  which  was  changed  by  the  Normans  to  Pon- 
tefract, because  of  a broken  bridge  that  was  there.  J But  as  there 
is  no  river  within  two  miles  of  tlie  place,  this  bridge  appears  to 
have  been  built  over  The  Wash,  which  lies  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  east  of  the  castle.  By  the  alteration  of  the  roads, 
the  stream  called  The  Wash  is  now  confined  to  a narrow  channel ; 
but  formerly,  in  a time  of  heavy  rains,  or  on  the  sudden  melting 
of  snows,  it  overflowed  its  banks  and  became  impassable,  espe- 
cially before  drains  were  made  through  the  marsh.  Leland  says, 
that  in  his  time  the  ruins  of  such  a bridge  were  visible  at  the 
distance  of  less  than  half  a mile  of  Old  Pontefract ; and  from  the 
situation  of  the  town,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  other  place  a 
bridge  could  be  necessary. 

From  the  circumstance  of  several  Roman  roads  meeting  near 
this  place,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  Leland  and  Drake  were  in- 
clined 

Stubbs  says  tlsis  happened  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  feast  of  the 
Ascension.  A.  D.  1154.  Act.  Pont.  Ebor.  Vita  Sancti  Gulielmi. 
t Drake’s  Eboracuiu,  fol,  418. 
t Camden,  fol.  7 11,  Gibson’s  Edit. 
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dined  to'  consider  Poiiteft’act  as  the  leijioliuin  of  Antoninus.* * * § 
But  the  far  greater  part  of  our  most  learned  antiijuaries  are  of 
opinion  that  the  honour  of  lliis  ancient  station  belonged  to  Cas- 
tleford,  a village  about  three  miles  to  the  north-west. f Mr. 
Boothroyd,  however,  supposes,  witli  great  probability,  that  Pon- 
tefract may  have  been  a secondary  and  subordinate  station,  as 
some  Roman  coins  have  been  found  at  this  place ; ami  in  several 
old  walls  there  still  remain  bricks,  which,  from  their  dimen- 
sions, texture,  and  colour,-  appear  to  be  of  Roman  fabrication.  J 
• In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  this  town,  as  Camden  observes, 
was  called  Kirkby,  or  the  Town  near  the  Churcli,  a name  evi- 
dently imposed  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a burgh  in  the  time  of  Edward  tlie  Con- 
fessor; but  how  long  it  had  enjoyed  this  privilege  is  uncertain. § 
At  this  period  the  manor  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to-  the 
king,  ns  no  Saxon  proprietor  is  mentioned  in  Domesday-book. 
After  the  conquest  of  this  manor,  with  150  others,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  so  many  in  Yorkshire,  besides  ten  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  four  in  Lincolnshire,  were  given  by  William  to  llildebert, 
or  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  one  of  his  Norman  followers.  This  powerful 
baron  was  succeeded  in  his  possessions  by  his  son  Robert,  com- 
monly called  Robert  de  Pontefract,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  born  at  this  town.  Robert  enjoyed  his  vast  possessions  in 
peace  during  the  reign  of  William  Rufus ; but  after  the  accession 
of  Henry  L he  imprudently  joined  with  Robert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  king’s  brother,  who  claimed  the  crown  of  England. 
In  consequence  of  this  transaction,  Robert  de  Lacy  was  banished 
the  realm,  and  the  castle  and  honour  of  Pontefract  were  given  by 

3 L 4 the 

* Drake’s  Eboracum,  fol.  I9.  Li-Und’s  Itinerary,  5. 

t This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  distances  given  in  the  .^ih  and  Gib  Iter, 
Antonini. 

* Boolhroyd’s  History  of  Pontefract,  p.  13  and  14. 

§ The  present  borough  of  Pontefract  was  incorporated  by  Ricl»ard  Ilf. 
It  has  uninterruptedly  sent  members  to  Parliament  since  tbc  teign  of  James  I. 
Jjyythroyd’s  History  of  Pontefract,  p.  446  and  48‘i. 
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the  king  to  Henry  Traverse,  and  afterwards  to  Henry  Delaval.* 
The  history  of  the  Lacys  is  in  this  part  somewhat  obscure  ; but  it 
appears  that  Robert  was  restored  after  a few  years  of  exile ; and 
dying  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  left  two  sons, 
Ilbert  and  Henry,  the  first  of  whom  inherited  his  vast  estates.f 
Ilbert  de  Lacy,  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Henry,  who  left  his  possessions  to  Iiis  son  Robert.  This  Robert 
de  Lacy  dying  without  issue  A.  D.  1193,  the  estate  and  honour  of 
Pontefract  devolved  on  his  uterine  sister  Aubrey  de  Lisours,  who 
carried  these  estates  of  the  Lacys  by  marriage  to  Richard  Fitz- 
Eustace,  Constable  of  Chester.  The  estates  of  both  these  noble 
families  descended  to  John  Fitz-Eustace,  who  accompanied  Ri- 
chard I.  in  his  croisade ; and  is  said  to  have  died  at  Tyre  in 
Palestine.  Roger,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  also  engaged  in  this 
expedition,  succeeded  to  his  honours  and  estates.  He  continued 
with  Richard,  and  was  present  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Acre, 
where  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Christians 
against  the  Mohammedans.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  ren- 
dered himself  terrible  to  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Wales,  whose 
incursions  he  often  and  vigorously  repelled.  He  was  the  first  of 
this  family  that  took  the  name  of  Lacy.  The  estate  and  honour 
of  Pontefract  continued  in  that  illustrious  name  till  the  year  1310, 
when  Henry  de  Lacy,  through  default  of  male  issue,  left  his  pos- 
sessions to  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Alice,  who  was  married  to 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster ; and,  in  case  of  a failure  of  issue  from 
that  marriage,  he  entailed  them  on  the  king  and  his  heirs. 

The  Earl  of  Lancaster,  it  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the  chief 
opponents  of  Gaveston,  the  favourite  of  Edward  fl.  The  story 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  Rapin,  Hume,  and  other  English  histo- 
rians, Edward  was  obliged  to  banish  his  minion;  but  he  soon 
invited  him  to  return,  and  meeting  him  at  York,  restored  him  to 
all  his  former  honours.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster,  with  the  confede- 
rate 

• Dug.  Bar.  Vol.  I.  p.  99. 

+ Boothroyd’s  History  of  Pontefract^  p.  65.  Mr.  Boothroyd  here  disagrees. 
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rate  barons,  immediately  flew  to  arms,  Gaveslon  being  closely 
besieged  in  Scarborough  Castle,  was  obliged  to  surrender,  on 
condition  of  being  brought  to  a legal  trial.  But  the  Earls 
of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Arundel,  resolved  to  put  him  lo 
death  as" a public  enemy  ; and  after  a summary  trial,  caused  him 
to  be  beheaded  at  Warwick.  The  people  rejoiced  at  his  death; 
but  the  king  vowed  vengeance,  and  a civil  war  would  have  been 
the  consequence,  if  Edward  had  found  himself  in  a state  to  con- 
tend with  the  barons.  But  the  Spencers  were  admitted  to  the 
same  degree  of  favour  that  Gaveston  had  enjoyed,  and  by  a 
similar  conduct  excited  the  same  general  resentment.  After  a 
long  series  of  dissensions  between  the  king  and  the  barons,  the 
recital  of  which  we  shall  omit,  as  belonging  to  general  rather 
than  to  local  history,  a powerful  confederacy  was  formed,  and 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster  put  himself  at  its  head.  Both  parties 
had  now  recourse  to  arms.  But  the  barons  not  acting  with  the 
concert  necessary  in  such  undertakings,  Lancaster  soon  found 
himself  deserted  by  many  on  whom  he  had  relied  for  sup- 
port. He  therefore  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  celebrated 
Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  and  resolved  to  march  northward,  in 
order  to  obtain  reinforcements  from  that  monarch.*  The  king, 
whose  army  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  rebels,  sent  the 
Earls  of  Surrey  and  Kent  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Pontefract, 
which  surrendered  at  the  first  summons,  the  Earl  of  liOncaster 
having  previously  marched  northward.  In  the  mean  while  Sir 
Simon  Warde,  governor  of  York,  and  Sir  Andrew  de  Harkeley, 
governor  of  Carlisle,  had  united  their  forces  at  Boroughbridge, 
in  order  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  river.  The  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster  having  taken  this  route,  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
either  of  fighting  the  king,  who  closely  pursued  him  with  a great 
superiority  of  numbers,  or  of  forcing  the  pass  before  the  royal 
army  could  come  up.  He  chose  the  latter  as  the  least  dangerous 
measure,  and  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  immediately  attacked. 

Bui 

• Kapin  say$,  that  the  Scots  had  promised  him  succours,  Vol.  I.  fol.  396. 
But  Leland  asserts,  that  he  refused  to  iuve  any  connexions  with  Scotland, 
Sec  Leland's  account  of  the  affair,  C»ll.  I.  p.  464,  &:c. 
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But  the  death  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford^  who 
fell  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  the  dread  of  being  sur- 
prised by  the  king^s  troops,  who  were  rapidly  advancing,  so 
daunted  the  courage  of  Lancaster's  men,  that  instead  of  conti- 
nuing the  attack,  they  took  to  flight  and  dispersed  themselves 
in  the  country.* * * §  The  earl,  endeavouring  to  rally  his  troops, 
was  taken  prisoner,  with  ninety-five  barons  and  knights,  and 
carried  to  the  castle  of  Pontefract,  where  he  was  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  the  soldiers. f He  was  there  imprisoned  in  a tower, 
which  Leland  says  he  had  newly  made  towards  the  abbey.  It  is 
probable  that  this  was  Swillington  tower,  which  seems  to  have 
been  designed  as  a place  of  close  confinement,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  learned  historian  of  Pontefract : The  tower  was 
square : its  walls  of  great  strength,  being  ten  feet  and  a half 
thick ; nor  was  there  ever  any  other  entrance  into  the  interior 
than  by  a hole  or  trap-door  in  the  floor  of  the  turret ; so  that  the 
prisoner  must  have  been  let  down  to  this  abode  of  darkness,  from 
whence  there  could  be  no  possible  way  of  escape.  The  room  was 
twenty-five  feet  square,  t A few  days  after,  the  king  being  at 
Pontefract,  ordered  him  to  be  arraigned  in  the  hall  of  the  castle, 
before  a small  number  of  peers,  among  whom  were  the  Spencers, 
his  mortal  enemies.  § The  result  of  his  trial  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  earl  was  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered;  but,  through  respect  to  his  royal  blood, 
the  punishment  was  changed  to  decapitation.  After  sentence  was 
passed,  he  said,  Shall  I die  without  answer  ?”  He  was  not, 
however,  permitted  to  speak  in  his  own  defence  ; but  a certain 
Gascoign  took  him  away,  and  having  put  an  old  hood  over  his 

head, 

* Knighton  says,  that  Robert  de  Holande  had  promised  to  bring  him  rein- 
forcements, but  disappointed  him,  which  occasioned  his  defeat,  tree  Knigh- 
ton. p.  2540. 

t Rapin,  Vol.  I.  fob  396.  Leland.  Vol.  I.  p.  465. 

Boothroyd’s  History  of  Pontefr.act,  p.  95,  96. 

§ The  names  of  the  lords  who  sat  on  his  trial  may  be  seen  in  Rymer’s 
J’rEd.  Vol.  III.  p.  940. 
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head,  set  him  on  a lean  mare  without  a bridle.  Being  attended 
by  a Dominican  Friar  as  his  confessor,  he  was  canned  out  of  the 
town  amidst  the  insults  of  the  people.  Having  reached  the  hill 
where  he  was  to  suffer,  he  kneeled  down,  and  the  executioner 
severed  his  head  from  his  body.  Tlie  prior  and  monks  having 
begged  his  body  of  the  king,  buried  it  near  the  higli  altar  of  the 
priory. 

Thus  fell  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster^  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  being  uncle  to  Edward  II.  who  condemned  him  to  death. 
His  fate  involved  that  of  many  others.  On  the  day  of  his  exe- 
■cution  several  lords,  his  adherents,  were  hanged  at  Pontefract,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  Lords  Clifford,  Mowbray,  and  Deynville, 
were  executed  at  York,  and  their  bodies  hung  in  chains.  Tlie 
Earl  of  I^ancaster  perished  amidst  the  insults  of  the  soldiery,  and 
was  branded  with  the  odious  name  of  traitor.  But  the  people, 
who  regarded  him  as  the  martyr  of  liberty,  venerated  him  as  a 
saint.  It  was  even  pretended  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his 
tomb,  and  be  was  afterwards  canonized  at  the  request  of  Edward 
III.  the  son  of  that  monarch  who  put  him  to  death;*  so  just  Is 
the  observation  that 

Manners  with  fortune,  humours  change  with  clinics. 

Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times.”  Pope. 

The  next  royal  blood  that  stained  Pontefract  castle,  was  that 
of  King  Richard  II;  who  was  here  murdered,  or  starved  to  death; 
for  historians  disagree  in  their  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  unfortunate  prince  made  his  exit.f 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Richard  Scroope,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  being  insidiously  taken  prisoner,  was  in  this 

castle 

* Queen  Issabella  petitioned  the  Pope  for  his  canonization  ; and  King  Ed- 
ward HI.  permitted  a chapel  to  be  built  over  the  place  where  the  earl  was 
beheaded.  But  his  canonization  did  not  take  place  till  the  reign  of  Kicha  i 
II.  Brady,  p.  138,  & 139.  and  Append.  No.  61. 

+ See  Tindal’s  Notes  on  Rapin,  1,  fol.  490. 
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castle  condemned  to  death.  The  sentence  was  executed  near 
Bishopthorpe,  on  the  8th  June,  A.  D.  1405.* 

' Richard  III.  paved  his  way  to  the  throne,  by  shedding  the  in- 
nocent blood  of  Anthony  Woodville,  Earl  Rivers;  Richard,  Lord 
Grey;  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan ; and  Sir  Richard  Hawse.  In  the 
year  1483  tliese  distinguished  persons  were  basely  murdered  in 
Pontefract  castle,  without  any  legal  trial,  f 

O Pomfret,  Ponofret!  O thou  bloody  prison  !, 

Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers ! 

Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls, 

Richard  II.  here  was  hack’d  to  death  ; 

And  for  more  slander  to  thy  dismal  seat. 

We  give  to  thee  our  guiltless  blood  to  drink.” 

Shakespear’s  Richard  m. 

From  this  time  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  few  matters  of  im- 
portance occur  in  the  history  of  Pontefract,  except  the  easy  sur- 
render of  the  castle  to  the  famous  Robert  Aske,  captain- general 
of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. t In 
the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  this  was  the 
last  fortress  that  held  out  for  the  unfortunate  monarch. 

The  castle  of  Pontefract  was  built  on  an  elevated  rock,  com- 
manding the  most  extensive  and  picturesque  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  north-west  prospect  takes  in  the  beauti- 
ful vale  along  which  flows  the  Aire,  skirted  on  each  side  by 
■woods  and  plantations,  and  ornamented  with  several  elegant  and 
beautiful  seats.  It  is  bounded  only  by  the  hills  of  Craven.  The 
north  and  north-east  prospect  is  more  extensive,  but  the  scenery 
not  equally  striking  and  impressive.  It  presents  little  more  than 
a view  of  farm-houses  and  villages;  and  all  the  bolder  features  of 
a fine  landscape  are  wanting.  The  towers  of  York  Minster  are 
distinctly  seen,  and  the  prospect  is  only  bounded  by  the  limits  of 

vision. 

**  Drake’s  Eb©r.  fol.  439.  t Rapin,  1.  fol.  633,  and  635. 

J See  an  account  of  thb  affair  under  the  article  Doncaster. 
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vision.  The  east  view  is  equally  oxlensivc,  hiil  more  pleasing. 
While  the  eye  follows  the  course  of  the  Aire  towards  the  Hum- 
ber, the  fertility  of  the  country,  the  spires  of  several  churches, 
and  two  considerable  hills,  Hrayton  Barf,  and  Hambleton  Haugh, 
which  rise  in  the  midst  of  a plain,  and  one  of  which  is  covered 
with  wood,  relieve  the  prospect,  and  considerably  add  to  its 
beauty.  The  south-east  vie\v,  which  takes  in  a part  of  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham,  though  extensive,  has  no- 
thing deserving  of  notice.  The  south  and  south-west  prospect 
comprises  a rich  variety  of  grand  and  sublime  objects.  The  tow- 
ering hills  of  Derbyshire,  stretching  towards  Lancashire,  form  the 
horizon,  while  the  foreground  is  enlivened  by  a view  of  gentle- 
men's seats  and  a picturesque  country. 

The  situation  of  the  castle  contributed  greatly  to  its  strength, 
and  rendered  it  almost  impregnable.  It  was  not  commanded  by 
any  contiguous  hills,  and  the  only  way  it  could  he  taken  was 
by  blockade."* 

The  wall  of  the  hallium,  or  castle-yard,  was  high,  and  flanked  with 
seven  towers.  It  had  also  a parapet : the  merlons  were  pierced 
with  long  chinks,  ending  in  round  holes  called  oilets ; and  a deep 
moat,  or  ditch,  was  cut  on  the  western  side  of  the  castle  : on  this 
side  were  also  the  barbican  and  drawbridge,  and  near  to  tliese  was 
the  main-guard,  a place  of  considerable  magnitude  and  strengtii. 
There  were  also  other  gates,  which  might  be  used  as  watch-tow- 
ers, and  some  of  them  protected  by  drawbridges.  On  an  emi- 
nence, near  the  western  extremity  of  the  hallium,  stood  the  keep 
or  round  tow’er.  The  walls  of  this  edifice  were  of  an  extraordi- 
nary thickness,  and  having  in  consequence  better  withstood  tl^ 
injuries  of  time  and  weather,  now  remain  more  perfect  than  any 
other  part  of  the  castle. f On  the  second  story  were  the  state 
rooms,  which  were  suitable  for  the  residence  of  a prince;  but 

these, 

, • Boothroyd’a  Iliu.  I’untefract,  p.  162,  <5tc. 

t When  the  writer  of  this  volume  was  at  Pontefract  in  tl\c  year  IftlO,  be 
wa?  told  by  the  person  who  skews  the  ca*tle.  that  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is 
twerty  oiie  feet.  9 
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these,  with  the  staircase,  are  now  destroyed.  The  diameter  of 
the  keep  is  about  twenty-one  yards ; and  at  the  bottom  is  a dismal 
dungeon  above  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  scarcely  six  feet  square, 
without  any  conveniency  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  designed 
undoubtedly  for  a place  of  rigorous  confinement,  reminding  the 
spectator  of  the  description  given  by  Sallust  of  the  Tullianum, 
in  the  ancient  capitol  at  Rome.*  There  were  also  frightful  dun* 
geons  in  some  other  towers.  The  whole  area  occupied  by  this 
stupendous  fortress  seems  to  be  about  seven  acres,  now  converted 
into  garden  ground.f  There  are  yet  some  vestiges  of  the  wells 
by  which  the  castle  was  supplied  with  water : they  must  have 
been  very  deep,  but  are  now  nearly  filled  up. 

This  castle  was  built  by  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  the  first  Norman  pos- 
sessor of  Pontefract.  The  work  was  carried  forward  with  unre- 
mitting assiduity  during  the  space  of  twelve  years  ; and  in  1080 
it  was  finished.  The  labour  and  expense  attending  its  erection 
was  so  great,  that  no  person,  unless  in  possession  of  a princely 
fortune,  could  have  completed  a work  of  such  magnitude. 

For  the  space  of  many  centuries,  this  magnificent  and  formidable 
castle  was  the  ornament  and  terror  of  the  surrounding  country ; 
and  till  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  subsisted  in 
all  its  glory  and  strength.  It  was  then  garrisoned  by  the  king^s 
troops,  and,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Marsden  moor  near  York, 
it  was  besieged  b}’^  the  forces  of  the  Parliament.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  1644,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  made  him- 
self 

" Est  in  carcere  locus,  quod  Tullianum  appellatur,  ubi  paululum  ascende- 
Tis  ad  IfBvam  circiter  XII.  pedes  humi  depressus.  Eum  muniunt  undique 
paiietes  atque  insuper  Camera  lapideis  fornicibus  vincta  : sed  incultu,  tene- 
brls,  odore  fceda  atque  terrihilis  ejus  facies/’  There  is  in  the  prison  a place 
called  Tullianum ; when  you  have  ascended  a very  little  to  the  left,  it  is  sunk 
about  twelve  feet  within  ground,  walled  on  every  side,  and  above  it  are  cham- 
bers supported  by  arches  of  stone  ; the  darkness  of  the  place,  and  the  nau- 
seous smells  which  it  emits,  give  it  a frightful  appearance.  Sallust.  Bellum 
Catilinarium,  p.  38. 

+ Boothroyd’s  Hi^t.  Pontefract,  p.  59.  It  is  probable  that  the  Saxons  had 
a fortress  in  this  place,  ibid. 
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self  master  of  the  town,  and  on  Chrislmas  laid  close  sic^c  to  llio 
castle.*  On  the  19th  of  January,  after  an  incessant  cannonade 
of  three  days,  one  of  the  towers  gave  way,  and  by  its  fall  carried 
part  of  the  castle-wall  along  with  it,  by  which  a breach  was  made. 
The  govenior.  Colonel  Lowther,  and  his  brave  garrison,  rejected 
the  proposals  of  the  enemy  for  a surrender,  and  resolved  to  de- 
fend the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  The  besiegers,  despairing 
of  being  able  to  enter  by  the  breach,  began  to  mine,  in  order  to 
blow  up  the  walls  and  the  towers  ; but,  on  the  discovery  of  this  at- 
tempt, the  besieged  began  to  countermine,  and  sunk  within  the 
castle,  or  close  to  its  walls,  110  or  112  pits,  from  whence  they 
commenced  their  mines.  The  work  of  slaughter  w^nt  re- 
gularly on,  till  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  great  distress  through 
want  of  provisions.  At  length,  how'ever,  that  brave  general, 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  making  a rapid  march  from  Oxford,  ar- 
rived at  Pontefract,  and  attacked  the  besiegers,  wdio  were  then 
commanded  by  C(/.:mels  Lambert  and  Forbes.  The  garrison  at 
the  same  time  made  a vigorous  sortie,  and  the  ParliainenUirians 
being  defeated,  retired  in  disorder,  and  with  considerable  loss,  to 
Ferry-bridge,  and  from  thence  towaid  Sherburn  and  Tadcastcr, 
being  closely  pursued  by  the  Royalists.  After  obtaining  this  sig- 
nal victory,  and  relieving  the  castle.  Sir  Marmaduke  l.angdalc, 
having  refreshed  his  men  for  a few  days,  retired  to  Doncaster,  and 
from  thence  to  Newark.  In  this  short  march  he  had  twelve  skir- 
mishes with  the  enemy,  in  which  he  vanquished  9,000  men. f 
Thus  ended  the  first  siege  of  Pontefract. 

On  General  Langdale^s  departure,  the  troops  of  the  Parliament 
again  collected,  and  the  Royalists  in  Pontefract  castle  had  to  sus- 
tain a second  siege.  On  the  21st  of  March,  164-5,  the  enemy 
look  possession  of  the  towm,  and  after  three  months  of  incessant 
cannonades,  attacks,  and  sorties,  the  garrison,  being  reduced  al- 
most to  a state  of  famine,  surrendered  the  castle  by  an  honoura- 
ble 


• Whitlock,  p.  10!^. 

+ Bootliroyd’s  Hist.  Pontefract,  p.  184.  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale’s  corps 
consisted  of  only  2,000  men,  all  cavalry,  p.  181. 
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ble  capitulation  on  the  20th  of  June.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was 
appointed  governor ; but  as  he  v/as  sufficiently  employed  in  the 
field,  in  pursuing  the  dispersed  bodies  of  royalists,  he  placed  Co- 
lonel Cotterel  in  the  castle  as  his  substitute. 

As  the  royal  party  seemed  now  to  be  subdued,  and  the  war 
drawing  near  to  a conclusion,  only  a hundred  men  were  left  with 
Cotterel  in  garrison.  The  king’s  friends,  therefore,  formed  a 
scheme  for  regaining  this  fortress,  of  which  they  well  knew  the 
importance.  On  the  6th  of  June  1648,  the  governor  having  given 
orders  for  bringing  some  beds  and  provisions  out  of  the  country. 
Colonel  Morrice  being  commissioned  by  General  Langdale,  and 
accompanied  by  nine  officers,  disguised  like  peasants,  having  pis- 
tols, daggers,  &c.  concealed  under  their  clothes,  appeared  at  the 
castle  gate,  with  carts  laden  with  beds,  provisions,  &c.  On  their 
arrival  the  drawbridge  was  let  down,  and  the  beds,  &c.  being  de- 
livered at  the  main  guard,  money  was  given  to  some  of  the  sol- 
diers to  fetch  ale.  Scarcely  had  tliese  departed,  when  Morrice 
and  his  party  attacked  and  mastered  the  main  guard,  and  made 
way  for  his  confederates  to  enter.  Captain  William  Paulden,  and 
some  others,  then  went  to  the  apartment  of  the  deputy-governor, 
whom  they  made  prisoner  after  a gallant  resistance.  Having  thus 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  castle,  they  were  soon  joined  by 
30  horse,  and  500  foot,  part  of  the  king’s  scattered  troops,  and 
Sir  John  Digby  was  made  governor. 

The  dispersed  Royalists  being  defeated  in  different  quarters, 
those  in  the  castle  of  Pontefract  began  to  foresee  the  calamities 
to  which  they  would  soon  be  exposed.  The  king  had  no  army 
to  which  they  could  look  for  relief,  nor  was  there  another  for- 
tress, except  Scarborough,  that  held  out  against  the  Parliament, 

In  the  month  of  October,  1648,  the  third  siege  of  this  famous 
castle  commenced.  General  Rainsborough  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army ; but  after  his  catastrophe  at  Doncaster,* 
Oliver  Cromwell  undertook  to  conduct  the  siege.  Having  re- 
mained a month  before  this  fortress,  without  being  able  to  make 
any  impression  on  its  massy  walls,  Cromwell  found  it  necessary 

to 


See  article  Doncaster. 
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to  join  the  grand  army  under  Fairfax,  and  General  Lamboi  t being 
appointed  conimander-in-chief  of  the  forces  before  the  castle,  ar- 
rived at  Pontefract  on  the  4th  of  December. 

Tliis  able  general  raised  new  works,  made  regular  approaches, 
and  pushed  the  siege  with  all  tlm  vigor  imaginable.  The  be- 
sieged, however,  -were  not  discouraged  by  his  efl'orts.  On  the 
30th  of  January,  1649,  the  king  was  beheaded  ; and  the  news  of 
this  melancholy  event  no  sooner  reached  Pontefract  than  the  gar- 
rison proclaimed  his  son  Charles  II.  and  made  a vigorous  and  de- 
structive sally  against  their  enemies.  But  notwithstanding  the 
sorties  of  the  garrison,  and  the  losses  which  the  besiegers  sus- 
tained, the  prudence,  activity,  and  perseverance,  of  Lambert  de- 
prived the  Royalists  of  all  hope  of  deliverance.  On  the  2oth  of 
March,  1649,  the  garrison  being  reduced  from  between  five  and 
six  hundred  men  to  one  hundred,  and  some  of  these  unfit  for  duty, 
surrendered  by  capitulation.  The  following  six  persons  were  ex- 
cepted from  mercy,  viz.  Colonel  Morrice,  Major  Ashby,  Ensign 
Smith,  and  Serjeant  Floyd,  who  were  confederates  with  Morrice 
in  seizing  the  castle,  and  Lieutenant  Austwick  and  Cornet 
Blacburn,  two  of  the  persons  concerned  iu  the  death  of  Rainsbo- 
rough,  at  Doncaster.  But  six  days  before  tlie  capitulation  was 
signed,  that  time  was  allowed  them  to  endeavour  to  make  their 
escape,  which  Morrice  and  Blackburn  ejected  during  a sally  made 
by  the  garrison.  About  a fortnight  after,  tliey  were  taken  iu 
Lancashire,  while  enquiring  for  a ship  to  carry  them  abroad,  and 
were  tried  and  executed  at  the  following  assizes  at  York.  En- 
sign Smith  was  killed  in  a sortie.  Ashby,  Autswick,  and  Floyd, 
concealing  themselves  among  the  ruins  of  the  castle, escaped  after 
the  surrender;  and  the  two  last  lived  to  see  the  Restoration. 

We  have  here  given  only  a sketch  of  the  three  destructive 
sieges  of  this  castle  : for  a more  distinct  account  of  these  trans- 
actions, our  readei*s  must  be  referred  to  Mr.  Bootbroyd’s  Ilistorv 
of  Pontefract,  where  they  are  detailed  with  circumstantial  accu- 
racy. The  tremendous  effects  of  artillery  had  shattered  its  massy 
walls;  and  its  demolition  was  completed  by  order  of  Parliament. 
Within  two  months  after  its  redaction,  the  buildings  were  unroofed, 
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and  all  tlic  valuable  materials  sold.  Thus  was  llils  princely  for-* 
tress,  which  had  long  been  considered  as  the  glory  and  pride  of 
Pontefract,  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins.  At  this  day  little  even 
of  these  ruins  remain ; but  when  they  shall  all  have  disappeared, 
the  vast  and  solid  mound  will  still  excite  serious  reflections  on  tlie 
instability  of  human  greatness. 

The  environs  of  Pontefract  are  pleasant : the  country  is  fertile, 
and  adorned  with  many  elegant  mansions.  Among  these  Meth- 
ley  park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mexborough,  seven  miles  to  the 

north-west;  Nostel  park,  the  seat  of Williamson,  Esq.  five 

miles  to  the  south-west;  Hemsworth,  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis 
Wood^.  Bart.;  Grove  hall,  the  seat  of  William  Lee,  Esq.  two  miles 
to  the  east  of  Stapleton  park ; the  seat  of  Ellis  Leckonby  Hodg- 
son, Esq.  five  miles  to  the  south-east ; Ackworth,  the  seat  of  Co- 
lonel Baldwin ; Ackworth-Moor-top,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dar- 
lington; Ackworth  Villa,  the  seat  of  Charles  Mortimer,  Esq. ; 
and  Ackworth  park,  the  seat  of  J.  H.  Jessop,  Esq.  the  four  last, 
all  within  three  miles  and  a half  south-west  of  Pontefract,  par- 
ticularly merit  the  attention  of  the  tourist. 

ACKWORTH  SCHOOL. 

This  celebrated  seminary,  situated  between  the  two  villages  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Ackworth,  is  a spacious  stone  edifice.  The 
main  body  fronts  to  the  south  ; and  two  wings,  standing  east  and 
west,  are  joined  to  it  by  colonnades.  The  upper  part  of  the  build  ‘ 
ing,  in  the  centre,  consists  chiefly  of  bed-chambers  for  the  boys. 
The  middle  story,  in  the  front,  contains  their  dining  room,  and 
that  of  the  girls  : between  these  is  a wide  passage,  on  the  right 
of  which  are  tlie  superintendants’  apartments,  the  library,  and 
the  apothecary^s  shop.*  The  basement  story  consists  of  a number 
of  vaults,  arched,  well  lighted,  and  airy,  which  are  used  as  cel- 
lars, dairy,  &c.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  west  wing  are  the  girls* 
bed-rooms ; in  the  lower  part  are  their  schools  for  reading,  wTit- 
ing,  sewing,  knitting,  and  spinning.  The  east  wing  is  distri- 
buted 

* An  apotliecary  from  Pontefract  gives  occasional  attendance.  A nurse  is 
alwa^^s  kept  in  the  house. 
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buted  into  different  schools  for  the  boys,  except  what  is  converted 
into  a meetins^-house.  The  committee  room  is  floored,  the  others 
are  paved  with  stone,  and  the  walls  are  stuccoed. 


Feet  Feet. 

The  dimensions  of  the  dining  room ,...70  by  40. 

■ committee  room 40  — 20. 

housekeeper’s  room 20  — 20. 

— kitchen 40  — 20. 

— — meeting-house 57 — 37. 

All  the  rooms  are  lofty  and  airy. 


This  school  was  originally  an  appendage  to  the  Foundling  hos- 
pital in  London,  and  built  partly  by  voluntary  subscription,  and 
partly  by  the  aid  of  Parliament.  In  the  year  1777,  the  premises, 
with  85  acres  of  land,  were  offered  for  sale  ; and  some  persons'  of 
the  society  of  Friends,  nobly  stepping  forward,  purchased  the 
whole  for  70001.  and  converted  it  into  a seminaiy  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  of  their  persuasion.  The  school  has  been  support- 
ed by  legacies,  donations,  rents  of  lands,  and  annual  subscriptions, 
besides  ten  guineas  for  admission  to  the  institution.  The  sum 
paid  for  board,  clothing,  education,  &c.  is  regulated  by  the  com- 
mittees, according  to  the  state  of  their  funds  ; but  seldom  exceeds 
ten  or  twelve  guineas  per  annum  ; and  the  number  of  pupils  some- 
times amounts  to  nearly  300,  who  are  provided  with  all  kinds  of 
necessaries,  while  they  imbibe  both  knowledge  and  religion. 
The  whole  business  of  the  institution  is  conducted  by  two  com- 
mittees of  Friends,  one  resident  in  London,  the  other  in  the  coun- 
try. Nothing  can  exceed  the  order  and  decorum  that  prevail  io 
the  schools.  These  and  the  other  advantages  found  in  this  semi- 
nary, together  with  the  healthful  and  pleasant  situation,  render 
it  an  eligible  place  of  education. 

Ferry-bridge,  a large  and  handsome  village,  two  miles  north- 
east of  Pontefract,  and  on  the  great  road  from  London  to  York,  is 
often  mentioned  in  English  history,  on  account  of  its  situr- 
tion  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Aire,  being  one  of  the  principal 
passes  over  that  river.  In  the  adjacent  fields,  and  particularly 
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iboutBrotliei  loii  Marsh,  there  have  often  been  found  human  ^skele- 
tons, ancient  armour^  and  other  relics  of  intestine  war. 

The  village  of  Knottingly,  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  east- 
ward ; and  Brotherton  on  the  north  side  of  the  Aire,  are  noted  for 
the  vast  quantity  of  lime  produced  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
conveyed  down  the  river  Aire  into  the  East  Riding,  for  the  pur- 
poses both  of  building  and  manure. 

SNAITH, 

In  the  wapentake  of  Osgoldcross,  liberty  of  the  honour  of 
Pontefract,  is  a small  market  town,  at  the  distance  of  eight 
miles  south-east  from  Selby,  and  nine  miles  south-west  from 
llowdeii.  The  population  is  about  700.  The  market  is  on  Thurs- 
day ; and  here  are  two  fairs,  viz.  on  the  last  Thursday  in  April 
for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  woollen  cloth  ; and  August  10  for 
horned  cattle,  woollen  cloth,  linen,  and  cheese. 

In  the  family  vault  in  the  church,  are  interred  the  ancestors  of 
the  noble  family  of  Lord  Viscount  Downe,wlio  has  a seat  at  Cowick, 
about  a mile  south-east  of  Siiaith.  The  town  of  Snaith  is  seated 
on  gently  rising  ground,  within  half  a mile  of  the  south  bank  of 
the  Aire.  The  suiTounding  country  is  flat  and  unpicturesque, 
but  abundantly  fertile. 

THORNE, 

A small  market-town,  in  the  wapentake  of  Straflbrth  and  Tick- 
hill,  seven  miles  nearly  south-east  from  Siiaith,  and  ten  miles 
north-east  from  Doncaster,  is  situated  within  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  of  the  south  bank  of  the  Don,  which  here  begins  to  take 
a northerly  course  for  the  space  of  five  miles,  and  then  flows  north- 
east to  the  Ouse,  into  which  it  falls  at  Gool  Bridge  *.  Here  is 
a market  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs  on  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday after  the  11th  of  June,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  after  the  11th  of  October,  for  horned  cattle,  woollen 

cloth, 

* This  last  part  is  called  the  Dutch  river,  being  a canal  cut  by  Cornelius 
%'ermuiden,  and  his  Dutch  and  Flemish  settlers. 
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elotb,  kc.  In  the  year  1801,  the  population  was  2,050;  in  1811, 
it  amounted  to  2713. 

Thorne  appears  to  be  a thriving  place ; it  carries  on  a con- 
siderable commerce  by  the  river  Don  ; and  vessels  trade  regularly 
from  this  town  to  London.  Vessels  ol’  a size  sulHciently  large 
for  the  coasting-trade,  are  built  at  the  suburb  called  Hangman 
Hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  also  the  landing-place 
for  all  the  merchandize.  * A canal  cut  from  the  Don  to  the  Trent 
passes  within  less  than  a furlong  on  the  west  side  of  the  tow  n. 

The  country  about  Thorne  is' for  the  most  part  fertile;  but 
low,  flat,  and  totally  uiipicturesciue.  On  tlic  east  side  of  the  tow  n 
is  a field . of  rich  sandy  loam,  and  more  elevated  than  the  other 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood.  Beyond  this  are  vast  moors,  ■which, 
however,  are  mostly  drained  and  enclosed.  Towards  the  south- 
east lies  the  flat  country  which  forms  the  western  side  of  the  isle 
of  Aixholm,  in  Lincolnshire.  On  the  south  is  the  vast  level  of 
Hatfield  Chace:  on  the  west  and  north  tlie  country  is  fertile  and 
well  peopled,  but  exhibits  no  variety  of  aspect.  The  greatest 
pai't  of  this  district,  to  the  extent  of  many  miles,  is  so  low  and 
flat,  that  strong.and  high  banks  inclosing  tlie  rivers,  are  necessary 
to  preserve  it  from  frequent  inundations  f. 

At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  westward  from  Tlionie, 
and  on  the  Doncaster  road,  is  Hatfield,  a Urge  and  handsome  vil- 
lage, famous  for  the  battle  fought  there  A.  I).  (533,  by  Edwin  the 
first  Christian  king  of  Northumbria,  against  Cadwallo,  King  of 
Wales,  and  Penda,  the  Pagan  King  of  Mercia.  This  conflict, 
wiucli  was  extremely  sanguinary,  t.erminatc<l  fatally  for  the 
Northumbrians : their  monarch  and  his  eldest  son  Ollrid  were 
slain,  their  kingdom  subdued,  and  their  comilry  laid  waste  t. 
This  village  was  the  hirth-placd  of  William  de  lialfielJ,  second 
son  of  King  Edward  III.  It  contains  several  handsome  houses, 

3 M 3 inliabiUd 

• The  tide  flows  up  l!ic  Don  as  higli  as  Barnh}'  Dun,  about  ilu'  b.ilt  way 
between  Thorne  and  Doncaster. 

t Tiie  writer  lias  at  different  limes  travelled  a great  number  of  miles  on  tin- 
banks  of  the  Dv>n,  the  Aire,  and  the  Ouse  ; and  has  observed  that  ilic  country 
almost  every  wliere  is  consul' rably  lower  than  the  high-watcr  mark  in  the 
rivers, 

t Dfde,  lib.  2.  cap.  2,  &.C,  to  cap.  20; 
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inhabited  by  gentlemen  of  fortune,  especially  the  mansion-house 
of  the  Ilatiiclds,  now  the  residence  of  William  Jessop,  Esq.  who 
married  the  heiress  of  that  ancient  family.  Tlie  church  is  large, 
and  has  a lofty  and  elegant  tower  : it  was  perhaps  built  originally 
by  the  Saxons ; but  the  present  structure  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
an  older  period  tlian  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

The  extensive  level  of  Hatfield  Chace  is  said  to  contain  within 
its  limits  180,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  one  half  was  formerly, 
a great  part  of  the  year,  under  water.  It  was  sold  by  Charles  I. 
to  Cornelius  Vermuiden,  a naturalized  Dutchman,  without  the 
consent  of  the  commissioners  and  tenants,  to  drain  and  cultivate 
which  he  efiected  at  the  expense  of  about  400,0001.  but  the 
afiair  involved  him  in  tedious  and  ruinous  law-suits.  In  the  year 
1811,  an  act  was  obtained  for  inclosing  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  acres  of  rich  common  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  must 
be  ultimately  productive  of  great  public  and  private  advantage. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  and  humid  situation  of  these  levels, 
they  appear  to  be  as  healthful  as  most  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  population  of  the  parish  of  Hatfield,  in  the  year  1801, 
was  1772:  at  the  Census  of  1811,  it  was  found  to  be  2060. 
The  whole  number  of  funerals  during  the  decade  w^as  373,  or 
thirty-seven  three-tenths  annually,  by  wliich  if  we  divide  the 
mean  population,  the  result  will  be  one  in  fiity-oiie  and  a half  for 
the  yearly  mortality 

About  three  miles  south-east  from  Hatfield,  is  Lindholm,  a 
small  form-house,  in  a very  remarkable  situation.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  about  sixty  acres  of  firm  sandy  ground,  full  of  pebbles, 
surrounded  by  a deep  and  extensive  morass,  which  can  never  be 
passed  on  hoi-seback,  and  except  in  very  dry  seasons,  not  witiiout 
diliicultv  on  foot. 

The 

♦ The  population  of  Rawclitfe  was  by  the  returns  in  1811,  stated  at  1143 
having  increased  ^’‘iSwiihiu  the  last  ten  years.  In  this  sniall  population  there 
were  then  living  97  per&ons  whose  united  ages  amounied  to  6741  years,  or 
69-1-  each  on  an  average. 

llawclitTis  siuiated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Aire,  betwcenSn;uth  and  How- 
den,  and  not  far  from  the  Ouse,  in  the  centre  of  an  exceedingly  low  and  level 
tract  of  country,  apparently  not  very  favourable  to  health. 
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The  soil  of  this  island,  for  such  it  may  be  eallcd,  is  |>rodur. 
tive  of  all  sorts  of  com  except  beans;  and  there  is  a well  about 
fifteen  feet  deep,  full  of  pure  spring  water,  which  is  tlie  more  ex- 
traordinary, as  tlie  water  of  the  surrounding  morass  is  of  tlie 
colour  of  cofi'ee.  Tradition  relates,  that  in  this  place  fornierlv 
lived  a hermit,  called  William  of  Lindholm,  hut  preserves  ho 
account  of  the  age  in  which  he  existed.  It  seems  that  his 
inode  of  life,  and  the  situation  which  he  had  chosen,  had  ren-* 
dered  him  famous ; and  the  most  romantic  and  incredihle  tales 
concerning  him  are  yet  current  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  lie 
is  described  as  a conjuror,  and  a giant.  In  the  year  1747,  his 
stud  built  cell  was  still  standing,  and  was  visited  hy  George 
Stovin,  Esq.  of  Crowle,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  father  of  the  late  famous  John 
Wesley. 

• At  the  east  end  of  the  house  stood  an  altar  of  hewn  stone,  and 
at  the  west  end  was  the  hermit^s  grave,  covered  with  a free- 
stone, eight  feet  and  a half  in  length,  three,  feet  in  breadth,  and 
eight  feet  in  thickness.  By  the  help  of  levers  the  stone  was 
raised,  and  underneath  it  they  found  a tooth,  a scull,  and  the 
thigh  and  shin  hones  of  a human  body,  all  of  a very  large  size : 
they  also  found  in  the  grave  a peck  of  hemp-seed,  and  a piece  of 
beaten  copper.  “ It  is  difiicult,"^  says  Mr.  Stovin,  “ to  imagine 
how  such  vast  stones  should  be  brought,  when  it  is  even  difficult 
for  man  or  horse  to  travel  over  the  moixiss,  which  is  iir  some 
places  four  miles  across,  and  on  which  grows  an  odoriferous  herb, 
called  gale,  and  a plant  named  silk  or  cotton  grass,  from  its 
white  tuft  on  the  top,  resembling  the  finest  cotton-wool.  It  is 
supposed,  that  before  the  draining  of  the  levels  of  Ilalfudd  C'hase, 
there  was  great  plenty  of  water,  hy  which  the  huge  stones  must 
have  been  conveyed  : this  1 think  the  most  probable  conjec- 
ture.^^ * 

3 M 4 Since 

* See  Gent.  Mng.  lor  January  1747.  The  writer  of  tliis  volume,  howex^r. 
has  observed,  diat  ibis  morass  is  considerably  higher  than  the  adjacent 
grounds.  There  is  a sort  ot  bank,  or  road,  tlirown  up  acrovs  tha  morass, 
i towards 
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Since  the  time  of  these  gentlemen^s  visit  to  Lindholme  a 
brick  house  has  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cell ; but  the 
palace  where  the  hermit  was  buried  is  still  shewn  under  a long  ta- 
ble at  the  side  of  one  of  the  rooms. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  extensive  levels  of  Hatfield  Chace 
great  numbers  of  trees  are  dug  out  of  the  boggy  earth.  These 
have  undoubtedly  grown  on  the  spot ; and  the  most  probable  opi- 
nion is,  that  they  were  cut  or  burned  down  by  the  Romans.  The 
conquered  Britons  retired  to  their  forests  as  their  last  retreat, 
and  from  thence  sallied  out  at  every  opportunity  to  attack  the 
settlements  of  the  conquerors.  The  Romans,  therefore,  destroyed 
the  woods,  which  was  partly  performed  by  the  axe,  and  partly 
by  fire.  Some  of  the  trees  bear  evident  marks  of  fire,  and  others 
of  the  tools  by  which  they  were  cut  down.  But  there  are  many 
that  have  never  been  separated  from  the  roots,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Romans,  who  would  undoubtedly  dispatch  their 
work  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  only  made  breaks  by  destroying 
part  of  the  wood,  and  that  the  waters  being  prevented  from  run- 
ning off  by  tlie  trees  thus  cut  down,  stagnated  on  the  ground,  and 
formed  morasses,  and  the  trees  that  were  left  standing  fell  by  the 
humidity  of  the  soil,  and  the  want  of  shelter  and  support 

towards  Hatfield  ; and  tradition  ascribes  that  work  to  the  hermit.  From 
these  circumstances,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  stones  here  spoken  of 
were  brouglit  by  water. 

* It  is  to  be  observed,  tiiat  trees  are  found  buried  in  bogs  and  morasses, 
in  many  places  where  the  Romans  never  came,  and  where  there  is  not  the 
least  probability  that  the  woods  were  ever  cut  down  inconsequence  of  a 
conquest.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  in  many  of  these  places  no  timber 
could  at  present  be  produced,  even  by  the  most  assiduous  and  skilful  cultiva- 
tion, These  circumstances  raightbe  made  subjects  of  discussions  more  proper 
for  a dissertation  than  for  insertion  in  this  place. 
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IN  consequence  of  several  of  my  Correspondents  being  ah^ 
sent  from  home  on  journeys  of  pleasure  or  business  at  the  time 
of  making  application  to  them  for  their  friendly  aid;  and 
from  a variety  of  other  circumstances,  some  articles  of  in- 
formation  have  come  to  hand  too  late  for  insertion  in  their 
proper  places:  the  most  important  of  these  communications 
I have  here  annexed  by  way  of  Appendix,  in  order  to  render 
the  Work  as  complete  as  possible. 
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A correct  Account  of  the  Population  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  ac- 
cording to  the  Returns  May  27,  1811,  nith  a select  List  of  those  Toiens, 
4'C.  that  contain  ?nore  than  500  Inhabitants. 


Total. 

1016 

550 

522 

574 

687 

799 

643 

3065 

818 

780 

524 

509 

704 

574 

1812 

516 

515 


665 

718 


1857 
748 
1 165 
1508 
1539 

567 

581 

756 

579 

903 

789 

804 

}74l 

5611 

5101 

849| 


Hull  being  a County  of  itself , is  not  here  included ; but  the  true  popula- 
tion is  given  in  the  description  oj  the  tozni. 


WupeHtukes  y Divisions. 
C South 

Males. 

3053 

females- 

2935 

Total. 

5988 

Towns  and  Villages, 
t Patriiigtop  

Maks. 

502 

Ti  makj 

514 

j Kayingham 

27: 

273 

) OUrinyham  

(Paul  

25  1 
3 1 5 

271 

259 

C/5 

Middle 

5208 

5464 

10672 

f Aklborough 

1 Preston  

348 

400 

339 

399 

z 

W ^ 

! Soiithcoates  

Sutton  

277 

1432 

366 

1633 

Q 

1 Drvpool 

382 

436 

o 

T* 

; 

Pledon  

374 

406 

3414 

3284 

6698 

J 1 Sli*  rJl  /"Vf/ 1 

282 

242 

323 

242 

267 

381 

) Brnndsburton  

j Hornsea 

( Leven  

304 

270 

V. 

HnwnRM<^HIRE. 

3267 

3443 

6710 

( llowden 

830 

982 

^ Welton 

251 

265 

1 

[ Hunsley 
Beacon  5 ... 

7884 

9065 

16952 

f Bishop  Burton 

1 Cottingham 

260 

1074 

255 
1225  : 

North  Cave 

307,' 

358 

>-) 

1 South  (]ave 

366 

352 

, w 

Bainton  ) .... 

! 

l^Sculcoates 

3760 

1 8 8 J 1 

H ^ 

Beacon  ^ .... 
Holme  j .... 
Beacon  > .... 
Wilton  > .... 
^Beacon  > .. 

5E  AND  ) 

kwent.  ) 

3370 

3133 

6503 

\ Driffield 

S90 

967 

05 

C 

3S31 

3654 

7485 

{ Hutton  Cranswick 
^ Holme 

368 

576 

380 

589 

i 

0U5 

De 

2647 

3364 

; 2702 
3366 

5349 

6730 

\ Market  Weighton 
Pocklington 

f Gate  Fulford  

^ V\  heldrnke  

779 

718 

259 

287 

729  1 
821 

308 

294 

Dickering 

7098 

7149 

rF  lamb  rough 

361 

270 

.395 

309 

! Hunmanbv 

456 

447 

j Kdham 

395 

394 

! Nafierton 

382 

222 

L Bridlington 

1706 

2035  V 

Rnr'«'Rn<;F  

4957 

4552 

9509 

C Norton  Sutton, &:c. 

270 

291 

Beverley,  Memhris 

3024 

3707 

6731 

- IHIlington 

259 

415 

251 

Settrington 

434 

5 1 1 17i52457 

1 03574 
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RYEDALE. 

The  population  of  the  Waponiake  of  Ryedale  in  the  North 


Ridings  was,  in  1801,  - 15,120 

In  1811,  w . s - 16,907 

Increase,  - . 1,787 


exclusive  of  the  local  militia, 

WHITBY,  p.  328. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town  a narrow  hut  deep  chasm 
was,  in  the  year  1785,  observed  to  run  behind  the  houses  which 
were  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a high  cliff : into  this  aperture  the 
rain  water  entering  and  co-operating  with  innumerable  quick 
springs  below,  occasioned,  about  two  years  afterwards,  a terrible 
catastrophe. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1787,  about  midnight,  a strong  new 
built  quay,  supporting*  several  buildings,  more  than  twenty  yards 
above  the  margin  of  the  sea,  unable  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the 
earth  above,  began  to  give  way;  and  the  people  scarcely  had  time 
to  escape  before  it  fell  with  a tremendous  crash,  followed  by  large 
masses  of  earth,  intermixed  with  stones  of  from  three  to  six  tons 
in  weight.  Several  more  houses  shared  the  same  fate,  being 
torn  from  others  which  were  left  impending  over  the  awful  pre- 
cipice. The  ensuing  morning  presented  a dreadful  spectacle  of 
buildings  parting  from  their  adjoining  ones,  forming  wide  rents 
from  the  roofs  to  the  foundations,  and  others  partly,  or  wholly, 
gone.  In  addition  to  this  affecting  scene,  ponderous  masses  of 
earth  and  stones  began  to  descend  from  the  cliff  on  the  houses 
Situated  at  its  foot.  The  back  buildings  were  soon  buried;  and 
those  in  the  front  impelled  towards  the  street,  overhanging  their 
bases,  threatened  the  destruction  of  those  orr  the  opposite  side. 
The  church,  an  ancient  and  venerable  pile,  now  appeared  to  be 
ill  imminent  danger,  as  the  ground  was  observed  to  sink  within 
twelve  yards  of  its  to^ver.  Had  that  part  of  the  church-yard 
9 given 
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^iven  way,  a body  of  earth  of  above  two  acres  in  surface  must 
inevitably  have  overwhelmed  the  remaining  buildings  in  Henri- 
etta-slreet.  But  although  happily  this  was  not  the  case,  the 
calamity  was  dreadful ; one  hundred  and  ninety -six  families  be- 
came, in  this  inclernent  season,  destitute  of  lodging,  food,  and 
tiring.  To  the  honour  of  VVdjitby  let  it  he  recorded,  that  the  doors 
of  the  humane  were  thrown  open,  and  every  comfort  w as  adminis- 
tered to  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  One  person,  whose  rental 
amounted  to  1001.  per  aiiuuin,  could  not  discover  the  place  where 
his  property  stood. 

/)«ri2C‘«/£zr  WENSLEYDALE,  p.  78. 

Almost  every  eminence  on  each  side  of  this  romantic  and  de- 
lightful vale  may  boast  the  peculiar  beauties  of  its  situation',  the 
country  being  higlily  diversified  with  those  majestic  irregularities 
of  nature  that  never  satiate  the  eye.  These  commanding  eleva- 
tions run  parallel  for  the  space  of  many  miles  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  vale,  presenting  views  charmingly  agreeable 
and  infinitely  diversified. 

The  prospects  from  different  parts  of  the  environs  of  Ley  burn 
are  fine,  but  inferior  in  beauty  and  extent  to  the  view  from  Pres- 
ton scar,  at  a point  projecting  over  that  village.  Here  the  spec- 
tator has  a full  sight  of  the  valley,  witli  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of 
Bolton  and  Middlehani,  besides  eight  villages  and  seven  parish 
churches;  a slight  glimpse  of  the  cataract  of  Aysgarth  also  con- 
tributes to  adorn  the  scenery. 

BOLTON  CASTLE, 

/at  the  distance  of  six  miles  and  a half  nearly  west  from  Middle- 
ham,  and  eleven  miles  from  Richmond,  was  founded  by  Richard  Ic 
Scrope,  lord  chancellor  about  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  If.  and  was  eighteen  years  in  building.  It  was  remark- 
ably strong  and  high,  and  of  a quadrangular  form  : the  east  and 
north  sides  are  entirely  in  ruins  : the  western  auJ  southern  sides 

have 
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have  been  better  preserved.  In  this  castle  Mary  Queert  of  Scots 
was  confined  nearly  the  space  of  two  years,  being  guarded  by  Sir 
Francis  Knolles,  under  the  inspection  of  Lord  Scrope.  Her  con- 
finement here  was  not  very  close,  as  she  was  permitted  to  ride 
out  occasional] y ; and  tradition  reports,  that  she  once  attempted 
to  make  her  escape  through  a wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leyburn,  by  a road  that  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Queen^s 
Gap.  It  was  here  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  allied  to 
the  Scropes,  first  made  his  fatal  overtures ; and  the  suspicions, 
excited  by  his  attentions  to  the  royal  prisoner,  most  probably 
contributed  to  her  removal  to  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire.  The 
expense  of  building  Bolton  Castle  was,  according  to  Leland’s 
account,  18000  marks,  or  12,0001.  an  enormous  sum  in  those 
days. 

During  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Bolton  Castle 
was  bravely  defended  for  the  king  by  Colonel  Scrope  and  a party 
of  the  Richmondshire  militia,  and  was  at  last  surrendered  by  an 
honourable  capitulation  on  the  5th  of  November,  1645.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  damage  which  it  sustained  during  the  siege,  and 
from  subsequent  neglect,  the  tower  at  the  north-east  angle  was 
so  greatly  decayed,  that  in  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  November, 
1761,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

AYSGARTH 

is  a village  delightfully  situated  on  the  river  Ure,  about  four 
miles  east  from  Askrigg.  Here  are  several  cascades  in  the  river 
both  above  and  below  the  bridge  ; the  water  falling  for  the  space 
of  near  half  a mile,  upon  a surface  of  stone  worn  into  a number 
of  irregular  cavities,  and  inclosed  by  bold  and  shrubby  cliffs, 
forming  a fine  ravine,  assumes,  in  every  part  of  its  descent,  a new 
appearance,  and  displays  ever  varying  beauties,  till  it  comes  to 
the  grand  fall  called  The  Force.  In  approaching  the  falls  above 
the  bridge  from  the  road  on  the  north  side,  the  tourist  has  the 
singular  advantage  of  viewing  them  through  a spacious  light 
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arch  which  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty-two. feet,  and  is  seventy- 
one  feet  in  the  span.  From  the  obliquity  of  the  highway,  this 
arch  presents  the  river  in  a variety  of  pleasing  points  of  view. 
The  crown  of  the  bridge  commands  the  whole  scenery,  which  is 
extremely  beautiful  and  picturesque.  On  the  right  of  the  road  is 
seen  a sloping  wood  ; on  the  left  is  Aysgarth  steeple  emerging 
from  a copse;  while  the  back  ground  of  the  picture  consists  of  a 
variegated  assemblage  of  shrubs,  evergreens,  projecting  rocks,  and 
a gloomy  cavern.  The  romantic  situation  of  Aysgarth  church  on 
an  eminence,  solitarily  overlooking  these  cataracts,  wonderfully 
heightens  the  picturesque  effect  of  this  sublime  scenery  : the  decent 
appearance  of  the  structure,  its  awful  retirement,  the  rural  church- 
yard, the  dying  sounds  of  water  amidst  woods  and  rocks,  wildly 
intermixed  with  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  tiie  surrounding 
hills,  concur  to  render  the  whole  peculiarly  grand  and  impressive. 
That  learned  and  indefatigable  traveller.  Dr.  Pocock,  wliose  cu- 
riosity in  searching  for  romantic  scenes  brought  him  into  this 
part  of  the  country,  is  said  to  have  declared  that  these  cataracts 
exceeded  in  sublimity  and  picturesque  grandeur  the  celebrated 
cataracts  of  the  Nile, 

At  Meaning,  about  two  miles  distant  from  these  cataracts  of 
the  Ure,  is  a curious  and  most  beautiful  fall  of  water,  pouring 
itself  down  a low  steep  gill  or  ravine,  of  difficult  access.  When 
viewed  from  the  bottom,  the  stream  appears  like  a silver  cliain, 
of  which  the  highest  link  seems  to  be  connected  witii  the  clouds, 
descending  through  a rich  display  of  hovering  branches  and  shad- 
ing foliage,  and  in  proportion  to  the  closer  or  more  open  inter- 
weaving of  the  boughs,  now  bursts  and  then  tw  inkles  in  a man- 
ner the  most  curious  and  captivating.  The  most  copious  lan- 
guage must  fail  iii  any  attempt  to  describe  the  charms  of  this 
superb  scene  when  viewed  after  rains,  which  give  it  a full  force 
of  water. 

Many  other  scenes  of  a similar  nature,  though  somewhat  infe- 
rior ill  grandeur  to  those  already  described,  present  themselves 
on  the  Ure;  and  its  tributary  streams,  especially  towards  its 
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source,  such  as  those  of  Bowbridge,  Hardrow  Force,  Whitfield 
Force,  Mill  Gill  Force,  and  several  more  that  might  he  men- 
tioned. All  these  would,  in  any  other  part  of  England,  afford  a 
high  gratification  to  curiosity  ; but  they  appear  in  a diminishing 
point  of  view  when  compared  with  the  magnificent  scenes  of  Ays- 
garth. 

Hardrow  Force,  about  five  miles  to  the  westward  of  Askrigg, 
however,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice : here  is  a stupendous 
cascade,  where  the  water  falls  in  one  vast  sheet  from  a ledge  of 
rocks  above  ninety  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  During  the 
two  memorable  frosts  some  years  ago  the  water  formed  a 
surprising  column  of  ice  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  in 
circumference.  The  singularity  of  the  circumstance  attracted 
great  numbers  of  persons  from  remote  parts  to  view  so  curious 
and  uncommon  an  object.  The  scenery  of  rock  and  hanging 
shrubs,  which  accompanies  this  cascade,  is  magnificent. 

MIDDLE  HAM  CASTLE. 

The  small  remains  of  this  once  magnificent  castle  are  seen  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town  of  Middleham,  v/hich  it  overlooked, 
the  towni  being  seated  on  a gentle  declivity,  about  half  a mile 
from  the  river  Ure.  Leiand  says,  that  in  his  time  it  was  the 
fairest  castle  in  Richmondshire  except  Bolton  ; but  this  remark, 
as  the  author  of  Wensleydale’^  observes,  could  only  refer  to  the 
state  of  preservation  in  which  they  then  were,  since,  in  point  of 
magnitude,  that  of  Middleham  was  certainly  superior. 

This  castle  was  built  by  Robert  Fitz-Raimlph,  grandson  of 
Ribald,  younger  brother  of  Alan  Rufus,  Earl  of  Bretagne,  and 
Ricbinond,  nephew  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Alan,  'who  died 
1089,  gave  to  his  brother  Ribald  the  manor  of  Middleham,  and 
several  other  lands,  which  had,  before  the  Conquest,  belonged  to 
Kilpatrick,  a nobleman  of  Danish  extraction.  Robert,  who  built 
the  castle  of  Middleham,  possessed  the  'whole  of  Wensleydale; 
but  the  issue  male  of  the  family  failed  in  his  third  son,  Randulph, 
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■who  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  Henry  III.  and  left  three  daughters, 
coheiresses,  among  whom  his  estates  were  divided.  Of  tliese, 
Mary,  the  eldest,  who  was  married  to  Robert  Neville,  son  of 
Lord  Raby,  had  the  lordship  and  castle  of  Middleham  for  her 
share.  Afterwards  the  castle  being  In  the  hands  of  King  Henry 
VI.  by  the  forfeiture  of  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Sir 
John  Neville,  uncle  to  Ralph  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  died 
■without  issue,  being  found  heir  to  his  honours  and  estates,  wa-s, 
in  rew'ard  of  his  adherence  to  the  king  in  the  contest  between 
that  monarch  and  the  house  of  York,  made  constable  of  it  for  the 
term  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1470,  king  Edward  IV.  being  sur- 
prised and  made  prisoner  by  Richard  Neville,  t!ie  great  Earl  of 
Warwick,  was  sent  to  this  castle  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody.  Tlir 
archbishop  of  York,  who  was  the  carPs  brotlicr,  and  not  (ess 
concerned  than  himself  in  carefully  guarding  such  a prisoner,  was 
appointed  the  king’s  keeper ; but  Edward  had  the  sublilty  to 
elude  his  vigilance,  and  escape  from  confinement.  According  to 
Rapines  account,  Edw'ard  behaved  in  so  obliging  a manner  to  the 
archbishop,  that  he  obtained  the  liberty  of  hunting  sometimes  in 
the  park,  being  accompanied  with  a guard.  But  he  soon  found 
the  means  of  prevailing  with  one  of  tlie  guards  to  deliver  letters 
to  two  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  directing  them  what 
course  they  should  take  to  set  him  at  liberty.  The  gentleirien, 
overjoyed  at  such  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  king  so  great 
service,  privately  assembled  their  friends,  and  lying  in  ambush 
near  the  park,  easily  carried  him  oft';  after  which  he  immediately  " 
repaired  to  York,  and  from  thence  to  London. 

By  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  his  brotlier,  John 
Neville,  Marquis  of  Montague,  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  A,  D. 
1471,  all  flieir  estates  were  confiscated,  and  among  tliose  of  the 
latter  was  the  lordship  of  Middleham,  which  was,  by  act  of  Par- 
liament of  the  eleventh  of  Edward  IV.  settled  on  the  Duke  of 
York  and  his  posterity.  This  place  seems  to  have  been  a favorite 
residence  of  Edward  IV.  and  of  Ids  brother,  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, afterw’ards  Richard  III.  whose  only  son,  Edward,  was 
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born  in  this  castle  A.  D.  1473.  It  does  not  appear  from  history 
that  Middleham  Castle  was  the  scene  of  any  important  transac- 
tions during  the  civil  wars  between  King  Charles  I.  and  his 
Parliament.  Its  decay  seems  to  be  owing  rather  to  neglect  of 
repairs,  and  to  demolition  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  other  uses, 
than  to  military  violence. 

SPENNITHORNE, 

a small  village  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  nearly  north-east  from 
Middleham,  and  about  two  miles  and  a half  south-east  from 
Leyburn,  is  remarkable  for  being  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated 
Hebraist,  John  Hutchinson,  well  known  in  the  literary  world  by 
the  peculiarity  of  his  ideas  relative  to  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic 
history,  and  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  According 
to  the  Cabalistical  notions  of  this  author,  the  root  of  all  lan- 
guages, and  the  elements  of  all  science,  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  the  sacred  writings.  Agreeably  to  this  doc- 
trine, it  would  follow  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  must  be  cubical,, 
because  the  four  corners  are  often  mentioned  in  the  scriptures, 
without  considering  that  scriptural  language  is  in  many  places 
highly  figurative ; that  the  expressions  are  often  adapted  to  the 
current  ideas  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  more  immediately 
addressed ; and  especially  that  the  sacred  writings  were  designed 
to  teach  us  religion  and  morality,  rather  than  geography  and 
astronomy.  His  peculiar  way  of  thinking,  and  his  zeal  for  its 
propagation,  has  however  attracted  many  disciples,  and  consti- 
tuted him  the  founder  of  a sect  in  literature. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  had  a good  heart,  and  possessed  considerable 
powers  of  intellect;  but  he  left  the  obvious  road  of  interpretation 
to  seek  bypaths  ; and  took  incredible  pains  to  be  ingeniously  in 
the  wrong.  Vanity  seems  to  have  been  his  foible;  and  he  could 
not  conceal  his  desire  of  celebrity.  Passing  by  the  house  of  his 
nativity  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  and  when  he  had  al- 
ready acquired  some  fame,  he  pointed  to  the  humble  tenement 
and  bade  a friend,  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  take  notice  of 
t the 
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the  place,  as  it  was  likely  to  become  the  subject  of  mucli  eiupiiry 
ami  great  veneration. 

The  small  village  of  Wensley,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
Wensleydale,  altliough  it  gives  name  to  tlie  whole  vale,  cannot 
boast  of  a greater  population  than  betv^een  two  and  three  hundred 
persons.  It  is  about  three  miles  nearly  west  from  Middlehain, 
and  a mile  and  three-quarters  south-west  from  Lcybnrn.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  neat  parish  church,  w^hicli  contains  tlie 
ancient  and  sumptuous  pew  of  the  Scropes,  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution,  was  brought  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Agatha, 
commonly  called  Easeby  Abbey  near  Richmond. 

About  three  miles  nearly  east  from  Middieham,  and  four  miles 
and  a half  south-east  from  Leyburn,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  Jer- 
vaulx,  or  Joreval  Abbey,  situated  at  a short  distance  from  tlie 
southern  bank  of  the  Ure.  Tlie  external  wall,  or  boundary,  which 
appears  to  be  at  least  a mile  in  circuit,  seems  to  have  included 
pasturage  for  the  cows,  &c.  kept  by  the  monks.  Within  the  pre- 
cincts of  tlie  abbey  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  gateway  ; but  few 
religious  edifices  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  have  sulFered  a more 
complete  demolition,  considering  tlie  ample  extent  of  the  original 
structure.  The  following  letter  of  one  of  the  visitors  shews  what 
care  these  agents  took  to  demolish  the  monasteries  as  soon  as  they 
came  into  their  hands ; and  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  surprising 
to  see  so  few  vestiges  of  them  now’  remaining. 

Pleasythe  your  lordship  to  be  advertysed  I have  taken  down 
all  the  lead  of  Jervaux,  and  made  it  into  pecys  of  half  fodders, 
which  lead  amounteth  to  the  number  of  eighteen  score  and  five 
fodders,  with  thirty  and  four  fodders  and  a half  that  were  tlicre 
before:  and  the  said  lead  cannot  be  conveit  nor  carried  until  the 
next  sommre,  for  the  ways  in  that  counlre  arc  so  foul  and  deep, 
that  no  caryage  can  pass  in  wyntre.  And  as  concerninge  tlic 
raising  and  taking  down  of  tlie  liouse,  if  it  lie  your  lordship’s 
pleasure,  I am  minded  to  let  it  stand  to  the  next  spring  of  the 
Year,  by  reason  of  the  days  are  now  so  short,  it  wolde  be  double 
charges  to  do  it  now.  And  as  concerning  the  sc  lliiig  of  the  bills 
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1 cannol  sell  them  aBove  fifteen  shillings  the  hundred,  wherein  I 
would  gladly  know  your  lordship’s  pleasure,  whether  I sholde 
sell  them  after  tliat  price,  or  send  them  up  to  London;  and  if 
they  he  sent  up,  surely  the  caryage  will  be  costly  from  that 
place  to  the  water.  And  as  for  Bridlington,  I have  done  nothing 
there  as  yet;  but  spayreth  it  to  March  next,  because  the  days  are 
now  so  very  short ; and  from  such  time  as  I begin  I trust  shortly 
to  dispatch  it  after  such  fashion,  that  when  all  is  finished,  I trust 
your  lordship  hath  appointed  me  to  do  : and  thus  the  Holy  Ghost 
ever  preserve  your  lordship  in  honour. 

At  A ork,  this  14th  day  of  November,  1558,  by 
A’our  lordship’s  most  bounden  headman, 

Richard  Bellyeys.’^ 

Amidst  the  effects  of  this  active  zeal  for  destruction,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a matter  of  wonder  that  any  remains  are  yet  left 
of  those  ancient  structures.  Jervaulx,  however,  has  been  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate;  for,  besides  the  original  demolitions,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ruins  w^ere  sold  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  stones  were  employed  in  the  erection  of  fences, 
farm-houses,  and  their  attendant  conveniencies,  and  even  in  re- 
pairing the  roads.  It  is  not  yet  half  a century  since  many  per- 
sons were  living  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  remembered  seeing 
the  highways  strewed  with  stones,  bearing  fragments  of  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  might  perhaps  have  been  highly  interesting 
to  the  antiquary. 

The  abbey  of  Jervaulx  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  In  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  Akarias,  a person  of  great 
property  in  these  parts,  gave  to  Peter  de  Qiiinciano,  a monk  of 
Savign  v,  a man  skilful  in  physic,  and  to  some  other  monks  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  certain  lands  at  Fors,  and  other  places  in  Wens- 
leydale,  where  they  began,  in  1145,  to  found  a monastery,  which 
was  successively  called  the  abbey  of  Fors,  Wensleydale,  and 
Charity.  It  was  afterwards  made  subject  to  the  abbey  of  Byland, 
from  whence,  in  1150,  an  abbot  and  twelve  monks  were  sent  to 
this  place.  But  on  account  of  the  inconveniencies  of  the  situa- 
tion, 
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tion,  they  were  removed  to  a pleasant  vale  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Ure,  or  Yore,  as  it  was  sometimes  called  in  those  days,  and  in 
the  great  pasture  of  Wensleydale,  which  was  given  to  tliem  hy 
Conan,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  Earl  of  Richmond.  To  this  |)lacc 
they  carried  the  bones  of  Akarias,  their  origiiial  founder,  with 
tliose  of  his  wife;  and  here  they  erected  a magnificent  rhiirch 
and  monastery,  dedicated,  like  most  of  tlmse  of  tlie  Cistercian 
order,  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  The  abbey  was,  from  its  situation, 
called  Yoreval,  a name  of  Norman  derivation,  and  signifying  the 
vale  of  the  Yore,  or  Ure.  Here  it  flourished  till  tlie  Dissolution 
when  its  annual  revenue  amounted  to  4001.  I Os.  Od.  according  lo 
Speed^s  computation. 

About  two  miles  south-west  from  Middlcham  was  (’overham 
Abbey,  of  the  Prsemonstratensian  order.  This  monastery,  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Jolin,  A.  D.  1210,  by  Radnlph,  son 
of  Robert,  Lord  of  Middleliam,  who  endowed  it  with  several  lands 
and  tenements.  Its  revenues  at  the  time  of  tlie  Dissolution 
amounted  to  2071.  14s.  8d.  per  annum,  according  to  Speed’s  ac- 
count. This  abbey  has  sutlcred  a total  dilapidation,  and  its  ruins 
lie  scattered  about  in  fragments. 

A few  years  ago  some  tombs  belonging  to  Ihe  Marmion  family, 
and  bearing  inscriptions,  were  taken  out  of  the  Ure  opposite  to 
Jervaulx  Abbey,  and  are  now  lying  near  a farm-house  at 'riiornton 
Steward.  Great  improvements  have  lately  been  made  in  the 
parish  of  East  Witton,  under  the  directions  of  4'.  ('laridge,  Esq. 
agent  to  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  who  has  there  Imilt  an  elegant 
eburch,  in  commemoration  of  the  .lubilee.  Jervaulx  Abbey  is 
situated  in  this  parish. 

The  author  of  the  beautifully  ilescriptive  po<mis  on  U barldale 
and  Wensleydale,  in  comparing  these  two  pietures<|ue  vales, 
makes  the  following  observations.  In  extent  they  are  nearly 
equal:  iiiAVharfdale  there  is  more  of  art,  because  proper!)  is  more 
divided:  in  WTiisleydale  superior  Nature  prevails  in  the  great 
lineaments  of  her  character. 

The  Wharf  flows  with  a more  copious  stream;  and,  l»y  filling  its 
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banks,  continues  longer  to  satisfy  the  eye.  The  Ure  frolics  in  itn 
course ; amuses  with  islands  and  cascades,  yet  rambles  more  con- 
cealed, because  its  banks  are  more  \vooded;  but  both  are  alike  the 
spoi  lsman's  delight.  In  quality  of  land,  as  well  as  roads,  the  com- 
petition maj^  be  balanced. 

In  regard  to  scenery,  Wharfdale  may  be  pronounced  more  bril- 
liantly picturesque;  ¥/ensieydale  more  venerably  romantic,  being 
decorated  with  ancient  ruins,  and  striking  cataracts.  If  the  for- 
mer pleads  the  advantages  of  proximity  to  trade,  the  consumption 
of  produce,  with  every  convenience  at  hand,  the  latter  can  boast 
her  minerals,  more  tranquillity  v/ilii  sportive  amusements,  and 
perliaps  a greater  exemption  from  vice,  and  also  from  expense  in 
the  articles  of  life.  If  a Zucarelli  chose  Wharfdale  for  the  subject  of 
liis  pencil  as  more  elegant,  a Poussin  would  seize  on  Wensleydale 
as  the  object  of  his  genius,  because  more  sublime. 

But  in  the  frame  of  Um  picture,  as  we  may  call  the  marginal 
mountains,  the  superiority  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  Wensleydale, 
as  they  are  from  their. uniform  surface  so  adapted  either  to  walk- 
ing, or  to  equestrian  exercises.  If  the  enjoyments  of  society  be 
annexed  to  the  ideas  of  rural  life,  Yfharfdale  will  be  more  captir 
vating  : if  a more  sequestered  retreat  be  desired,  the  choice  will 
be  fixed  on  W ensleydale. 

Notices  of  Sivale  Dale,  communicated  hy  an  intelligent  cor- 
respondent, p.  78. 

The  Vale  of  Swale  Dale,  remarkable  for  its  sublimely  romantic 
scenery,  evidently  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Swale,  and  ex- 
tends about  sixteen  miles  in  length,  in  a direction  from  west  to 
east,  tlie  two  extreme  boundaries  being  Bcllow-Mill-Cross,  and 
Low  Slollerston  Stile.  Hollow-Mill- Cross,  its  western  limit,  is 
also  one  of  the  boundaries  between  Yorkshire  and  W^estmore- 
land.  In  entering  the  dale  from  this  quarter,  the  view  wliich  pre- 
suits  itself  to  the  traveller  is  far  from  being  calculated  to  impress 
him  with  a favourable  idea  of  the  country  ; on  the  left  stands  the 
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boiiiulary,  which  is  a rude  pile  of  stones^  ovcr;;rdwn  willi  moss, 
and  on  tlic  right  a small  rivulet  winds  its  devious  path.  In  vain 
the  eye  wanders  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country  in  search  of 
some  pleasing  object ; sterility  every  where  reigns;  and  nothing 
is  seen  but  the  dark  brown  heath.  'Fhe  rugged  and  uneven  path 
whicli  the  traveller  has  to  pursue  is  the  only  indication  to  induce 
him  to  suppose  that  any  human  foot  had  trod  this  desolate  region, 
w’liilst  the  dark  and  gloomy  mists  which  generally  cover  the  sum- 
mits of  the  surrounding  mountains*  add  to  the  dreariness  of  the 
scene.  This  part  of  Swaledale  is  called  Birkdale,  and  gives  name 
to  the  rivulet,  or  beck,  passing  through  it.  A little  further  to 
the  south  a few  Siiiall  inclosures,  and  the  first  cottage  in  Swale- 
dale,  appear  in  view.  Nearly  opposite  to  this  place  Little  Skd- 
dal  Beck  falls  into  Birkdale,  and  about  a mile  and  half  below  is 
joined  by  great  Steddal  Beck,  when  the  united  streams  take  the 
name  of  Swale.  The  river  then  runs  due  east;  and  a few  cot- 
tages with  a slight  bridge  of  one  arch,  to  w hicli  the  inhabitants 
give  the  name  of  Bowbridge,  make  Swaledale  begin  to  appear 
like  a portion  of  the  inhabited  world.  Crossing  this  bridge,  the 
tourist  proceeds  along  the  south  liank  of  the  Swale,  which  runs 
here  in  a bed  of  solid  rock,  and  in  its  course  forms  several  water- 
falls. 

A little  below*  this  bridge  is  AVhitsondale,  and  the  rivulet  which 
runs  through  it  here  falls  into  the  Swale.  In  Whilsondale,  which 
stretches  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west,  there  are,  it  is  sai»l, 
some  very  extensive  caverns,  and  particularly  one  called  Brian’s 
Cave.  The  next  object  that  strikes  the  eye  is  a range  of  rocks 
called  Coutherby  Scar,  extending  about  half  a mile  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Swale,  and  about  twenty-three  vards  in  heiuht.  At 
the  distance  of  about  a mile  is  a small  watir-fall,  called  Ilog- 
gart  Leap,  with  a bridge  leading  to  W cslsltmedalo.  Below  the 
bridge  there  are  two  otlicr  water-falls  of  much  greater  bcantv , 
one  of  which  is  formed  by  the  Swale,  the  other  by  Stoncsdalc 
Beck:  the  latter  is  extremely  curious,  having  worn  the  loitc  in 
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such  a manner  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  three  distinct 
columns. 

In  proceeding  down  the  dale  the  next  hamlet  is  Keld.  This 
place,  when  viewed  from  the  north-east,  has  a very  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, which  is  much  heightened  by  a water-fall  close  by, 
called  Keld  Force.  To  the  south-east  of  Keld  is  Kisdon,  a 
mountain  not  differing  in  height  from  those  around,  but  which 
being  detached  from  the  rest,  seems  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
vale.  On  the  west  side  of  this  insulated  hill  are  two  small  ham- 
lets named  Angram  and  Thorns.  And  on  the  north  side  is  a 
beautiful  water-fall,  formed  by  the  Swale,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Kisdon  Force.  Properly  speaking,  it  consists  of  two 
falls,  the  lower  of  which  is  the  most  worthy  of  notice  : it  is  not 
of  great  height;  but  the  rocks  on  each  side,  especially  those  to 
the  north,  give  a boldness  to  the  scene,  that  renders  it  amazingly 
fine. 

Nature  has  here  been  more  lavish  of  her  charms  than  we  ge- 
nerally find  her  in  this  rugged  district,  having  covered  the  lower 
part  of  the  hills  with  wood,  which  in  the  summer  season  ap- 
pears to  great  advantage  amidst  these  scenes  of  sterility.  The 
Force  has  also  its  beauties  in  winter:  in  severe  frosts  the  large 
quantities  of  ice  which  on  every  side  hang  pendent  from  the 
rocks,  and  in  some  places  cover  them,  give  it  a novel  and  strik- 
ing appearance,  whilst  the  water,  surmounting  the  obstructions  of 
the  ice,  seems  to  rush  down  with  redoubled  violence.  To  those 
whom  curiosity  may  lead  to  visit  Kisdon  Force  it  will  not  be 
an  unnecessary  hint  to  observe,  that  it  ought  to  be  approached  on 
tlie  south  side.  It  is  there  seen  to  much  greater  advantage  than 
on  the  north,  where  it  can  only  be  looked  down  upon  from  a 
frightful  and  dangerous  precipice. 

The  hills  near  this  place  rising  with  an  abrupt  and  unusually 
steep  ascent,  render  the  scene  extremely  romantic.  It  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  painter;  and  Mr.  Cuitto  of  Richmond  has 
done  it  ample  justice. 
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To  the  north  of  Kisdon  Force  is  Bcldy  Hill,  and  near  it  a farm- 
house, called  Crackpot  Hall,  in  a situation  wliicli,  though  it  must 
be  regarded  as  sublime,  few  would  envy;  for  the  steepness  of  tlie 
ascent  seems  to  forbid  any  approacii  to  the  premises.  On  the  spot 
wliere  it  stands  was  formerly  the  residence  of  tlie  deer-keeper  to 
the  Duke  of  Wharton,  Swaledale  being  ihen  little  more  than  an  ex- 
tensive park. 

To  the  south  of  Kisdon  are  a few  cottages,  known  by  the 
name  of  Thwaite  ; and  a little  to  the  eastward  is  Muker,  an  ir- 
regularly built  and  disagreeable  town,  with  a population  of  up- 
wards of  a thousand  persons.  Here  is  a small  market  on  Wednes- 
day ; and  tlie  Lord  of  the  Manor  holds  his  courts  at  this  place  for 
the  upper  parts  of  Swaledale.  At  Muker  there  is  a chapel  of 
ease,  which  was  consecrated  on  the  3d  day  of  August,  1580,  by 
William  Chad<lerlon,  Bishop  of  Chester;  but  the  inhabitants  pay 
all  ecclesiastical  dues  to  the  vicar  of  the  parochial  church  of 
Grinton.  They  also  bear  the  whole  charge  of  maintaining  tlic 
minister  who  officiates  at  their  own  chapel.  Muker  is  about  eight 
or  nine  miles  nearly  west  from  Reeth,  about  nineteen  in  the 
same  direction  from  Richmond,  and  about  seven  from  Askrigg. 
The  intervening  country  between  Muker  and  Askrigg  is  a part 
of  those  tracts  called  the  forests  of  Swaledale  and  Wensleydale. 

The  lordship  or  manor  of  Maker  in  Swaledale  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Abbey  of  Rievaux,  near  Duncombe  Park,  and  con- 
sisted of  Gavelkind  tenures  held  of  the  abbot  by  certain  rents, 
tines,  suit,  and  service  at  the  Lord^s  Court.  After  the  monas- 
tery was  suppressed,  and  its  possessions  came  to  the  Crown,  the 
tenements  in  this  manor  were  held  immediately  of  the  king.  On 
the  *2d  day  of  December,  1544,  Henry  Vlll.  by  Letters  Patent 
granted,  under  a certain  yearly  rent,  his  right  in  the  manor  of 
Muker,  with  other  lands  in  Yorkshire,  to  Philip  Lord  Wharton, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  Knt.  The  manor  was  then  occuj)icd 
by  fifty-Uiree  tenants,  and  held  by  them  under  the  above  mcntionetl 
conditions. 

■ *Oq  the  1‘Jth  of  November,  ItiiS,  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  and 

Sir 
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Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  Knight,  for  the  consideration  of  ftrei'siim 
of  16541.  1 3s.  4d.  granted  and  executed  a deed  'wherein  they  rati- 
fied, confirmed,  established,  and  assured  to  the  tenants,  their 
estates  wliich  they  and  their  predecessors  from  time  immemorial 
had  held,  used,  and  enjoyed  without  violence,  disturbance,  or  in- 
terruption, of  the  said  Lord  Wharton,  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  or 
any  former  lord  or  lords. 

SHUNNER  FELL. 

About  four  miles  to  the  'w^st  of  Muker  is  a hill  called  Shminer 
Fell,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  of  those  bordering  Swaledale; 
and  the  view  from  its  summit  will  be  allowed,  by  every  admirer  of 
the  grand  scenes  of  Nature,  to  be  an  ample  compensation  for  the 
trouble  of  ascending  to  so  lofty  a region.  To  the  vrest  the  eye, 
after  wandering  over  that  tract  of  ground  called  Swaledale  Forest, 
hut  where  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a tree  is  now  to  be  seen,  has  an 
extensive  view  over  W’estmoreland  ; and  the  prospect  is  finely 
bounded  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Cumberland,  amongst  which 
Cross  Fell  and  Skiddaw^  are  easily  distinguished. 

Towards  the  south  the  prospect  is  more  confined ; but  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  by 
•which  it  is  obstructed,  amply  supply  the  defect,  in  exhibiting  a 
diversity  highly  picturesque  and  pleasing.  For  though  the  view 
on  every  side  is  mostly  composed  of  mountains,  yet  those  to  the 
south  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  rising  in  a manner  ex- 
tremely bold  and  majestic.  Some  of  the  mountains  near  Dent  also 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  southern  prospect. 

In  the  eastern  view  the  romantic  valley  of  Swaledale  appears 
to  great  advantage.  The  eye  after  ranging  over  the  hills  which  rise 
on  each  side  of  the  dale,  overlooks  a great  part  of  Yorkshire,  with 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  of  Durham.  It  is  even  said  that 
iD  very  serene  weather  the  German  ocean  may  be  distinguished 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tees. 

To  the  north  are  seen  Stainraore’s  wintry  wastes,  with  tlie 
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county  of  Durliam  stretching  far  to  the  right.  Still  further  to 
the  north,  the  view  is  extended  to  tlie  wilds  of  Noitliumberlarid, 
the  mountains  of  which  are  lost  in  the  distance. 

Ill  proceeding  eastward  from  Muker  along  the  south  side  of  the 
dale,  we  pass  a small  rivulet  called  Spoutgill  Ilcck,  so  named 
from  a leadmine,  which  was  formerly  so  rich  as  to  clear  above 
30,0001.  in  one  year.  We  then  cross  the  Swale  at  Ivelet  IJridge, 
leaving  on  the  right  a small  place  called  Satron,  which,  from  its 
situation  at  the  northern  foot  of  a hill  of  the  same  name,  is  for 
some  months  in  the  year  wholly  secluded  from  the  ciiccring  in- 
fluence of  the  sun.  To  the  north  of  the  bridge  is  the  hamitt  of 
Ivelet,  where  there  is  a beautiful  water-fall.  About  a mile  below' 
Ivelet  are  Guiinerside  and  Lodge  Green,  two  places  which,  being 
separated  only  by  a small  brook,  generally  go  under  the  name  of 
Gunnerside.  To  the  north  of  Gunnerside  is  Lownithwaite,  a lead- 
mine  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Pomfret. 

FEETIIAM, 

like  most  of  the  hamlets  in  Swaledale,  consists  of  a few  cottages 
irregularly  scattered  on  the  side  of  a hill.  To  the  north  of  this 
place  is  the  old  Gang,  where  are  some  of  the  j)riiicipal  leadinines 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Pomfret. 

About  two  miles  to  the  cast  of  Feetham  isHealaugh,  which,  al- 
though nothing  superior  to  the  hamlets  already  described,  was 
formerly  the  manor  town,  and  still  possesses  the  name.  'I’o  the 
west  of  it,  in  a field  called  Hallgarth,  arc  the  vestiges  of  a house, 
which  tradition  says  belonged  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, who  was  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Opposite  to  Ilealaugh  are 
the  marks  of  an  entrenchment  called  Maiden’s  Castle,  which  is 
about  a hundred  yards  scpiare.  Along  the  east  end  of  the  hill, 
the  vestiges  of  another  entrenchment  are  visible.  It  seems  to 
have  extended  a mile  and  a half  on  the  edge  of  a low  precipice. 
In  those  parts  where  the  precipice  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
steep  it  is  discontinued;  but  where  the  access  is  c;isier.  it  is 
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triple.  On  the  south  side  of  the  hill  its  course  is  intercepted 
hy  a narrow  brook,  after  which  it  may  be  perceived  to  have  been 
carried  forward  to  some  distance  up  the  opposite  hill,  A mile 
or  two  to  the  west  of  this  entrenchment,  a Roman  road  crossed 
the  dale  leading  from  Askrigg  to  Bernard  Castle,  in  the  county 
of  Durham.  There  is  also  an  entrenchment  which  runs  in  a di- 
rect line  through  the  dale,  and  passes  through  Fremington.  But 
no  records  make  any  mention  of  the  time  when  these  entrench- 
ments were  thrown  up,  or  of  the  particular  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended.  Some  pieces  of  armour  have  been  found  in  Fre- 
raington  Edge,  which,  from  their  shape,  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Roman  origin. 

REETH, 

situated  about  a mile  and  a half  below  Healaugh,  and  nearly  half  a 
mile  above  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Arkle  and  Swale,  upon  an  emi- 
nence inclining  to  the  south,  has  of  late  years  become  one  of  the  best 
downs  in  this  district.  It  is  ten  miles  nearly  west  from  Richmond, 
and  about  the  same  distance  north-east  from  Askrigg,andnorth-west 
from  Leyburn.  Here  is  a small  market  on  Friday,  held  by  a char- 
ter granted  to  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  William  III.  and  Mary,  and  six  fairs,  two  of  which,  viz.  those 
held  on  Good  Friday,  and  the  Friday  before  St.  Thomases  day, 
were  about  the  year  1771,  removed  hither  from  Grinton.  The 
town  of  Reeth  is  very  irregular,  but  its  form  approaches  the  near- 
est to  a square,  having  a row  of  decent  houses  on  the  westenj 
side.  The  greatest  part  is  paved,  and  in  general  clean.  A 
chapel  for  the  Dissenters  was  erected  here  by  subscription,  in  the 
year  1783,  and  another  for  the  Methodists,  by  the  same  means  in 
1796.  A freescliool  was  also  erected  in  1778,  the  endowment  of 
which  was  left  by  Mr.  Raw,  a Quaker,  with  the  , proviso  tliat  the 
school  should  be  built  in  sight  of  Marrick  Abbey,  and  that  part 
of  the  Swale  where  he  used  to  bathe.  The  population  of  Reeth 
amounts  only  to  six  or  seven  hundred,  and  the  town  has  scarcely 
any  trade  except  tlie  manufacture  of  yarn  stockings,  which  are 
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bought  up  luoslly  for  exporlatioii  by  the  hosiers  in  the  neig;h- 
boiirliooil. 

'I'he  prospects  from  Keeth  and  its  en\ irons  are,  in  the  summer 
season,  very  fine,  though  not  extensive.  'I'lie  wood  wliich  is 
seen  on  the  lower  jiarts  of  the  hills  near  the  bottom  of  the  vale 
forms  a beautiful  contrast  with  Fremington  Edge,  a mountain 
bounding  the  view  to  the  north;  and  barren  in  the  extreme,  as 
the  greatest  part  of  it  presents  only  a mass  of  naked  rocks,  here 
and  there  thinly  covered  with  turf,  with  a slight  intermixture  of 
fern,  that  frequent  companion  of  sterility.  Marker,  another  moun- 
tain less  barren  than  Fremington  Edge,  bounds  the  prospect  to- 
wards the  south. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  vale  the  river  is  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage, meandering  among  the  pastures.  On  the  right  the  steeple 
of  Grinton  behind  a clump  of  trees,  the  bridge  and  the  bumble 
cottages,  of  which  the  village  is  chiefly  composed,  form  an  as- 
semblage of  pleasing  objects.  Beyond  these  are  Cozden  Hall, 

. and  Marrick  Abbey,  whilst  tlie  Scar  at  Ellerton,  w hich  termi- 
nates the  view  to  the  east,  rising  above  the  woods,  gives  to  the 
scenery  a finish  beautifully  picturesque. 

SWALE  HALL. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Swale,  nearly  opposite  to  Reeth, 
stands  Swale  Hall,  once  the  seat  of  Sir  Solomon  Swale,  Bart.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  ever  deserved  the  name  of  a 
mansion.  This  family  was  of  great  antiquity  in  these  parts: 
the  first  that  we  find  mentioned  is  A lured  de  Swale,  nephew  and 
chief  chamberlain  to  Waller  de  Gaunt,  Earl  and  1/oid  ol  the 
Seigniory  of  Swaledale,  who  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  William  Rufus,  or  the  heinnning  of  that  of  Henry  I.  granted 
in  fee  to  his  said  nrpliew  Alured  his  manor  of  West  (irinlon,  part 
of  hh  said  lordship.  And  the  family  are  supposed  to  have  taken 
their  name  from  this  manor,  lying  on  the  hanks  of  the  Swale. 
Sir  Solomon  Swale  was  created  a baronet  in  IfiGO.  The  male 
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branch  of  the  family  became  extinct  in  the  last  century ; and  about 
the  year  1790,  Swale  Hall  was  sold  to  a Mr.  Hutchinson. 

A little  below  Reeth  is  a neat  bridge  of  three  arches,  over  the 
the  river  Arkle ; beyond  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  Reeth,  is  Fremington,  where  is  an  elegant 
mansion  belonging  to  Peter  Denys,  Esq.  To  the  right,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  Reeth,  is  Grinton,  a small  dirty 
village,  at  the  west  end  of  which  stands  the  parish  church.  The 
living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  In  the  east  win- 
dow are  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Swale.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  altar  is  an  escutcheon  to  the  memory  of  a lady  of  the  Darcy 
family. 

The  last  object  worth  notice  in  this  district  is  Cozden  Hall,  a 
small,  but  neat  mansion,  of  modern  construction.  It  is  within 
two  miles  of  Reeth^  and  at  a short  distance  from  Low  Stoll ers- 
ton  Stile,  which  is  considered  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Swale- 
dale. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  particular  places,  Swaledale  is  al- 
most totally  destitute  of  wood.  This  circumstance,  which  ren- 
ders its  general  appearance  less  picturesque  than  it  would  other- 
wise be,  seems  to  be  partly  owing  to  the  right  which  the  Lord  of 
the  manor  possesses  of  cutting  down  as  much  wood  as  he  pleases 
for  the  use  of  the  smelting-mills. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  vale  the  land  is  fertile ; but  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  are  gradually  marked  by  the  decrease  of  vegeta- 
tion ; and  the  tops  of  several  of  them  seem  to  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  sterility.  Considerable  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  lower  or  eastern  part  of  the  dale  ; but  in 
the  upper  or  western  part  the  coldness  and  humidity  of  the  climate 
deter  the  inhabitants  fioin  attempting  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and 
induce  them  to  apply  almost  solely  to  grazing.  In  its  general 
aspect  Swaledale  is,  in  picturesque  beauty,  inferior  to  both  Wharf- 
dale  and  Wensleydale,  or  even  to  some  parts  of  Airdale  ; but  it  is 
equal  to  any  of  these  in  the  grand  features  of  Nature : its  pre- 
vailing character  is  dreary  sublimity. 
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THE  LEADMINES 

ill  Swaledale,  ami  the  oilier  dales  coiiiiiuinicating-  with  it,  must  be 
considered  as  an  important  feature  in  a description  of  this  district. 

The  Earl  of  Pornfrct  is  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  Swale- 
dale mines,  which  are  at  present  leased  to  W.  Chaytor,  Esq.  of 
Spcnnythorne,  near  Middleham,  Thomas  Hopper,  Esq.  of  New- 
castle, and  Messrs.  George  and  Thomas  Alderson,  lead  merchants, 
London.  The  annual  produce  is  estimated  at  3000  tons. 

Hurst  mines,  the  property  of  William  Poulett,  Esq.  arc  leased 
to  Mr.  Stapleton  of  Richmond;  annual  produce  estimated  at  about 
400  tons. 

W^hitsondale  mines,  held  under  the  Crown,  by  Mr.  Knighton, 
and  Mr.  Mofley,  produce  annually  about  400  tons. 

The  Arkengarth  dale  mines,  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Swale- 
dale, are  particularly  deserving  of  attention,  fiom  the  very  liberal 
and  spiritctl  manner  in  which  these  concerns  have  been  carried  on 
under  the  judicious  and  scientific  management  of  Frederic  Hall, 
Esq.  one  of  the  principal  proprietors.  The  aids  of  mechanism  and 
chemistry  have  been  called  in,  and  the  principles  and  narrow  pre- 
judices which  formerly  prevailed  are  wholly  exploded.  ^\n  ample 
product  bids  fair  towards  a remuneration  for  the  sums  which  have 
been  expended.  They  are  carried  on  by  a firni  bearing  the 
name  of  the  ArkengarLhdale  and  Darwent  mining  Company,  un- 
der the  direction  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hall.  The  annual 
produce  is  about  2000  tons.  There  are  some  other  small  con- 
cerns, the  product  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  100  tons. 

Ill  the  aggregate  these  mines  are  supposed  to  employ  about 
2,000  persons. 


CLINTS, 

the  seat  of  Thomas  Errington,  Esq.  about  five  miles  west  from 
Richmond,  is  one  of  the  finest  rural  retreats  in  this  part  of.  the 

country. 
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country.  It  is  beautifully  siluated  on  the  north  side  of  a deep 
valley,  which  is  watered  by  a small  rivulet.  The  mansion  is  a 
modernized  structure  ; and  being  of  a yellowish  colour,  forms  a 
softening  contrast  witli  the  grey  cliffs  rising  behind  it,  and  be- 
yond which  is  a plantation  of  dark  pines,  and  a long  range  of 
rocks  stretching  towards  the  north-v/est.  The  views  from  the 
house  display  all  the  romantic  beauty  that  richly  wooded  valleys, 
rocks,  and  water,  generally  form.  On  the  south  side  of  the  val- 
ley, in  which  Clints  is  situated,  is’  Marske  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
Hutton  family. 

The  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  well  worthy  the  notice  of  the  scientific  agriculturist.  And 
very  extensive  plantations  have  of  late  years  been  made,  which 
have  a promising  appearance.  Measures  are  also  taking  to  bring 
into  cultivation  a large  extent  of  newly  inclosed  common  of  a very 
unpromising  aspect. 

In  closing  a description  of  these  romantic  divstricts,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  moors,  or  mountains,  adjacent  to 
Wensieydale,  Swalcdale,  &c.  are  famous  for  the  diversion  of 
shooting  moor-game,  or  grouse,  and  greatly  frequented  in  the 
summer  by  sportsmen,  who  resort  to  these  wilds  for  that  purpose. 
This  amusement,  which  is  little  known  in  the  more  southern  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  is  a healthy,  but  very  laborious,  exercise.  As 
the  scene  of  action  cliiefly  lies  on  wild  heaths,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  parties  to  erect  a tent  in  order  to  secure  themselves  against  bad 
weather,  or  for  the  convenience  of  taking  refreshment.  The 
season  for  this  diversion  begins  about  five  or  six  weeks 
sooner  than  that  of  partridge-shooting.  The  grouse  somewhat 
resembles  the  partridge  in  shape,  but  exceeds  it  considerably  in 
size : its  plumage  is  extremely  beautiful,  being  of  a fine  glossy 
variegated  brown,  displaying  a diversity  of  tints  impossible 
to  describe  : its  eyes  are  encircled  by  a very  bright  scarlet- 
coloured  membrane,  and  its  legs  are  feathered  down  to  the  feet. 
Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  bilberries,  w ith  the  tops  and  flowers  of 
9 the 
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the  ling,  or  heath.  Its  flesh  is  considered  as  having  a finer  flavour 
than  that  of  any  other  British  bird  *. 

Additional  Remarks  on  , in  the  West  Riding,  p.  715. 

In  the  description  of  Otley  and  its  environs,  the  neighbouring 
hills.  Pool-bank,  Roinalds-inoor,  &c.,havc  already  been  noticed,  to- 
gether with  the  beautiful  vale  of  the  Wharf,  and  the  line  seats  with 
which  it  is  adorned.  These  objects  sufficiently  point  out  the  place 
as  finely  adapted  to  rural  retirement  j and  the  following  anecdote 
tends  to  confirm  the  idea. 

John  Ritchie,  Esq.  a gentleman  of  Scotland,  after  passing  many 
years  in  his  majesty's  maritime  service,  and  wandering  from 
youth  to  full  manhood,  in  botli  hemispheres,  look  a survey  of  se- 
veral counties  in  England,  with  a view  to  fix  on  an  agreeable  re- 
treat for  life,  when,  on  passing  through  this  vale  in  one  of  his 
tours,  he  was  so  struck  with  its  beauties,  that  his  choice  was  in- 
stantly determined.  Here  he  fixed  his  abode,  and  had  never  any 
future  desire  of  changing  his  situation.  He  lies  interred  in  the 
«hurch-yard  of  Otley,  with  the  following  epitaph  commemorative 
of  his  retreat  from  active  to  retired  life. 

" Here  rest  the  remains  of  John  Ritchie,  gentleman,  who 
migrated,  in  full  hope  of  a better  life,  from  this  terraqueous  scene 
of  fluctuating  trouble.  May,  15,  1780. 

“ From  torrid  climes  by  nautic  art  conveyed 
I sought  the  refuge  of  a peaceful  shade. 

Oft  in  the  tumult  of  the  broken  wave, 
i'  I votive  calleil,  when  Heaven  vouchsafed  to  save. 

Here,. all  is  calm — 3*e  idly  vain!  deduce 
The  pointed  moral,  to  salvatimi's  use. 

Tired  of  this  mortal  toil,  debate,  and  strife, 

I rise  atoning  to  triumphant  life.” 

I VoL.  XVI.  3 O NEWBY 

• For  these  particulars  relative  to  Swaledale,  I must  acknowledge  my  ob* 
j ligations  to  two  intelligent  gentlemen,  J.  Grime  of  Mukcr,  Esq.  and  T-  Lang- 
1 home  of  Reetb,  Esq. 
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NEWBY  HALL,  p.  711,  &c. 

Important  Corrections. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  his 
readers,  that  he  has  the  authority  of  the  noble  proprietor,  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Grantham,  to  say  that  his  Lordship  never 
heard  the  account  of  any  remains  of  a human  skeleton  being  found 
in  what  is  called  the  large  Sarcophagus.  His  Lordship  says  he 
has  Every  reason  to  suppose  the  whole  story  to  be  a modem 
fabrication,  because  the  marble  never  was  a sarcophagus,  but  a 
bath.  The  lid  and  the  feet  are  undoubtedly  modern,  though 
made  before  Mr.  Weddell  purchased  it  in  Italy.^^  There  are,  or 
were,  several  antique  baths  of  the  same  shape  and  size  in  the 
Vatican  at  Rome,  a circumstance  which  confirms  his  lordship’s 
opinion.  It  is  not  precisely  known  where  this  relic  of  antiquity 
was  found,  or  where  Mr.  Weddell  met  with  it. 

Entrance  Hall,  p.  711. — The  picture  of  St.  Margaret  is  a 
copy  from  Annibal  Caracci. 

Library,  &c.  p.  712. — This  is  now  Lady  Grantham’s  morning 
room.  The  former  dining-room  is  now  the  library. 

Statue  Gallery,  p.  713. — The  boy  with  the  bird’s-nest  and  the 
figures  above  are  removed.  An  herinaphroditus  is  removed,  and 
replaced  by  a statue  of  Marius  sitting. 

I’he  most  admired  ornament  of  this  gallery,  and  which  is  in- 
deed allowed  to  be  the  finest  antique  to  be  met  with  in  any  pri- 
vate collection  in  England,  (excepting  perhaps  Lord  Elgin’s,)  is 
a statue  of  Venus,  purchased  at  Rome  by  Mr.  Weddell,  and  for- 
merly well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Barberiiii  Venus,  as  it  was 
originallv  in  the  possession  of  that  family.  The  marbles  the  most 
esteemed  are  this  statue  of  Venus,  the  sitting  muse,  and  the  two 
busts  of  Hercules  and  Jupiter. 

His  lordship  cannot  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  account 
that  the  house  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  late  Mr. 
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Weddell  built  the  wings,  one  of  which  contains  the  statue  gallery. 
The  dining-room  was  built  by  his  present  lordship. 

WAKEFIELD,  p.  802. 

The  parish  church  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints : the  new  church, 
w'hich  was  completed,  A.  D.  1795,  was  consecrated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  is  called  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
That  elegant  quarter  of  the  town  where  it  stands  is  called  St. 
John’s. 

The  superb  Gothic  chapel  on  the  bridge,  called  Edward  the 
Fourth’s  Chapel,  is  now  used  as  a news-room  by  a society  of  gen- 
tlemen. 


END  OF  YORKSHIRE. 
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A 

LIST 

Of  the  most  considerable  Collections  made  in  MSS, 
AND  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 

BOOKS,  MAPS,  &c. 

THAT  HAVE  BEEN  PUBLISHED 

Relative  to  the  Topography  and  Antiquities 

of  YORKSHIRE, 


THE  principal  MSS.  are  those  of  the  indefatigable  Roger  Dods- 
worth,  consisting  of  122*  volumes  fol.  in  his  own  hand  writing,  besides 
others  which  he  had  collected  from  different  quarters,  making  in  the 
whole  162  vols.  in  fol.  now  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  Mr. 
Gough  in  his  British  topography,  vol.  II.  p.  393,  says  that  Dodsworth 

undertook  and  executed  a work  which,  to  the  antiquaries  of  the 
present  age,  would  have  been  the  stone  of  Tydides.”  The  two  vols. 
of  the  Monasticon,  which,  though  published  under  his,  and  Dugdale’s 
names  conjointly,  were  both  collected  and  written  entirely  by  him, 
will  immortalize  that  extensive  industry  which  laid  the  wholekingdom 
under  an  obligation.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  when  fanatical 
zeal  was  so  violent  against  every  vestige  of  our  antiquities,  the'enlight- 
ened  taste  of  General  Fairfax,  preserved  Dodsworth’s  invaluable  col- 
lections from  the  effects  of  its  fury. 

Before  DodswortlVs  time,  Thomas  Talbot,  clerk  of  the  records  in 
the  'i’owei>  about  the  year  1580,  made  extensive  collections  for  the 
history  of  Yorkshire,  which  are  now  in  the  herakBs  office. 

Large  collections  tor  the  history  of  this  county  were  made  by  John. 
Hopkins  of  Lofthouse,  Esq.  the  intimate  friend  of  Dugdale  and 
Dodsworth. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Richard  Gascoigne,  Esq. 
^ gentleman  of  ancient  descent  in  this  county,  made  great  and  valuable 
collections  of  its  antiquities.  His  MSS.  consisting  of  fifteen  vols.  4to, 
are  in  the  Herald’s  office. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Johnson,  physician  of  Pontefract,  made  collections 
from  Dodsworth’s  papers,  and  other  quarters.  His  MSS.  amounted 

to 
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to  135  vols.  in  folio.  Of  these  97  vols.  and  some  4to.  bundles,  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Bacon  Frank,  of  Campsal,  Esq.  The 
rest  being  intrusted  to  an  amanuensis  employed  to  copy  such  as  related 
to  the  D’Arcy  family,  were  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  in  Lord 
Holderness’s  house. 

. There  are  also  the  different  visitations  of  Yorkshire  by  the  Herald’s, 
particularly  that  of  Glover.  “ The  original  copy  of  this  visitation  of 
Glover,  in  the  college  of  arms,  is  a curiosity,  being  one  of  the  first 
tliat  was  signed,  each  pedigree  being  certified  vi'fth  the  wretched 
scraw’l  or  mark  (for  many  of  the  gentry  could  not  write,)  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family.  Gough’s  Topog.  II.  p.  406. 

Dugdale’s  collections  relating  to  the  churches  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
monuments  which  they  contain,  A.  D.  1666. 

Sir  Thomas  Widdrington’s  MS.  account  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
city  of  York.  Drake  had  the  use  of  it  among  the  records  of  the 
city. 

Torr’s  MS.  account  of  the  antiquities  ecclesiastical  of  the  city  of 
York,  collected  A.  D.  1691,  and  now  in  the  library  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  York. 


BOOKS  PRINTED. 


The  Ancient  and  Modern  History  of  the  famous  City  of  York,  &:c. 
by  Thomas  Gent.  12mo.  1730. 

Eboracum,  or  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  York,  from  its  origi- 
nal to  the  present  times.  Together  with  the  History  of  its  Cathedral 
Church,  and  the  Lives  of  its  Archbishops,  &c.  by  Francis  Drake, 
folio,  Lond.  1736.”  This  is  the  best  account  of  the  city  of  York, 
that  is  extant. 

Alwin,  the  cotemporary  and  favorite  of  Charlemagne,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  scholars  of  that  age,  wrote  a poem.  “ De  pontificibus 
et  sanctis  Ecclesiae  Eboracersis published  by  Gale  amonc  .Script. 
Ang.  Oxon.  1691.  Stubbs  wrote,  A.  D.  1370,  a History  of  the  Arch- 
bishops, published  by  Twisden,  1685. 

**  The  most  delectable,  scriptural,  and  pious  history  of  the  famous 
and  magnificent  great  eastern  window  in  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral,  York, 
by  Thomas  Gent,  8vo.  1762. 

Halifax  and  its  Gibbet  Law  placed  in  a true  light,  together  with  a ' 
description  of  the  town,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  fkc.  i'o  which  arc 
added  the  unparalleled  tragedies  committed  by  Sir  John  Eland,  and 
his  grand  antagonists by  William  Bentley,  Lond.  1708,  re-printed 
at  Halifax,  A.  D.  1761.  The  real  author  of  this  work  was  Dr. 
Samuel  Midgley,  a practitioner  in  physic. 

The  Antiquities  of  the  Town  of  Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  Sec.  by 
Thomas  Wright,  l2mo.  Leeds,  1738. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  parisli  of  Halifax  ; by  the  Rev. 
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John  Watson,  M.  A.  rector  of  Stockport  in  Cheshire,  anclF.  S.  A. 
4to.  Lond.  1775. 

An  Essay  on  Halifax,  a poem  in  blank  verse,  by  W.  Williams,  4to. 
Halifax,  1761. 

Ducatus  Leodiensis  ; or  the  Topography  of  the  ancient  and  popu- 
lous town  of  Leeds,  &c.  To  which  is  added,  at  the  request  of  several 
learned  persons,  a catalogue  of  his  museum,  &c.  by  Ralph  Thoresby, 
Esq.  London,  1715  fol.”  In  this  book  is  an  excellent  map  of  the 
country  twenty  miles  round  Leeds. 

Vicaria  Leodiensis,  or  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Leeds,”  &c. 
by  Ralph  Thoresby,  Lond.  1724,  8vo. 

An  account  of  an  Academy  at  Heath,  near  Wakefield,”  &c.  by 
Joseph  Randall,  master  of  the  said  academy,  Lond.  1750,  8vo. 

‘‘  The  Rider  of  the  White  Horse  and  his  Army,  their  late  good 
success  in  Yorkshire,  ora  true  and  faithful  relation  of  that  famous  and 
wonderful  victory  at  Bradford,”  &c.  Lond.  1643,  4to. 

Fairfaxes  Memoir,”  reprinted  at  Leeds,  1776,  12mo.  a short  ac- 
count of  the  town  is  prefixed. 

A Walk  through  Leeds,  or  the  Stranger’s  Guide  to  every  thing 
worth  notice  in  that  ancient  and  populous  town,  with  an  account  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  F.  T. 
Billam,  Esq.  Leeds,  1806,  12mo. 

Thomas  de  Castleford,  a Benedictine  monk,  of  about  the  year  1520, 
wrote  a history  of  that  towm  ; but  it  is  now  lost. 

Articles  for  the  surrender  of  Pontefract  Castle,  March  28th,  1648  ; 
also  Major  General  Lambert’s  letter  for  demolishing  the  castle,  1649, 
4lo. 

''  Pontefract  Castle,”  how  it  was  taken,  and  how  General  Rainsbo- 
rough  w'as  surprised  at  Doncaster,  in  a letter  by  Captain  Paulden. 
Somers’ Tracts,  second  collection,  vol.  II.  re- printed  in  1719,  4to.  and 
a third  time  under  the  title  of  “ An  account  of  the  taking  and  surren- 
dering of  Pontefract  Castle,” &c.  Oxford,  1747,  8vo. 

* ‘An  exact  relation  of  the  trial  &c.  of  John  Morrice,  Governor  of 
Pontefract  Castle,  at  the  assizes  held  at  York,  August  23d,  1649, 
whereunto  is  added  the  speech  of  Cornet  Blackburn,  executed  at  the 
same  time;”  printed  1649,  re-printed  in  Somers  Tracts,  third  Coll. 
Vol.  II.  p.  476. 

Stanzas  written  among  the  ruins  of  Pontefract  Castle,  by  Dr.  Lang- 
horne,  in  the  year  1756,  printed  among  his  poems. 

“ An  historical  account  of  the  Borough  of  Pontefract,”  &c.  by 
Ricliard  John  Tetlow  of  Knottingley,  Leeds,  1769,  8vo. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  Borough  of  Pontefract,  containing  an 
interesting  account  of  its  castle,  and  the  three  different  sieges  it  sus- 
tained during  the  civil  war.  See.  by  B.  Boothroyd,  Pontefract,  180.7, 
8vo.  This  is  the  best  History  of  Pontefract  that  has  been  published, 

A short  account  of  Sheffield  was  published  in  the  Gentleman’s 

Maga- 
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Majrazine  for  April  1764,  and  some  corrections  and  additions  in  that 
for  July  the  same  year. 

A Directory  of  Sheffield,  &c.  published  at  Sheffield  1797,  12mo. 
'with  a plan  of  the  town. 

The  Ancient  and  Modern  History  of  the  loyal  town  of  Ripon, 
introduced  bv  a poem  on  the  surprising  beauties  of  Studely  park,  &c. 
by  Thomas  Gent,  York,  1733,  8vo. 

The  History  of  Ripon  by  Mr.  Farrer,  of  which  a second  edition 
was  publislnul  at  Ripon  1806,  8vo.  gives  the  best  account  of  that  an- 
cient town  with  Studley-park,  Fountains-abbey,  &c.  that  has  yet  been 
presented  to  the  public.  This  book  is  a useful  companion  to  those 
tourists  who  visit  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenes  which  it  de- 
scribes. 

Registrum  honoris  de  Richmond,”  &c.  London,  1722,  fol.  This 
work  contains  two  plates  of  monuments  in  Bedale  church. 

Annales  regioduni  Hullini,  or  the  History  of  the  royal  and  beauti- 
ful town  of  Kingsion  upon  Huil,  &c.”  “Together  with  several  let- 
Ic's,  containing  some  accounts  of  the  antiquiti«^  of  Bridlington,  Scar- 
borough, VVMiitby,”  &c.  by  'fhomas  Gent,  York,  1735,  8vo. 

“ The  humble  petition  of  the  parliament  to  the  king,  for  leave  to 
remove  the  magazine  at  Hull  to  thel'ower  of  London,  &c.  with  the 
king’s  answer,”  Lond.  1642,  4to. 

The  Rev.  Abraham  de  la  Prime  wrote  an  account  of  the  antiquities 
of  Hull:  it  was  never  printed  ; but  is  often  referred  to  by  the  Rev. 
John  Tickell, 

The  History  of  the  town  and  county  of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  with 
views  of  public  buildings,  an  ancient  and  modern  plan  of  the  town, 
&c.”  by  Rev.  John  Tickell,  Hull  1798,  4to.  This  is  an  elaborate 
work,  and  the  best  account  of  Hull,  and  its  neighbourhood,  that  has 
ever  been  published. 

In  the  Cott.  library  Otho  C.  XVI,  and  the  Harleian,  No.  560,  is  a 
MS.  intituled  “ Libertates  Ecelesiac  sancti  Johannis  de  Beverlik,  &c.*' 

In  Gent’s  History  of  Ripon,  p.  73,  &c.  is  inserted  a particular  ac- 
count of  Beverley. 

“The  History  of  Whitby,  and  of  Whitby  Abbey,  &c.”  by  Lio- 
nel Charleton  ; York,  1779,  4to.  with  a plan  of  the  town,  &c. 

Whitby,  a poem  by  S.  Jones,  1718,  8vo. 

The  History  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Knaresbrough,  &c.  Knares- 
brough,  1769,  12mo. 

The  History  of  the  town,  castle,  and  forest,  of  Knaresbrough,  with 
Harrowgate,  and  its  medicinal  waters,  &:c.  York,  1773,  12mo. 

Piety  displayed  in  the  holy  life  and  death  of  St.  Robert  of  Knares- 
brough, &c.  by  T.  Gent,  York,  12mo. 

The  life  of  St.  Robert  of  Knaresbrough,  by  Richard  Stodley,  is  in 
the  Harleian  library,  No.  3774. 
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Spadacrene  Aiiglira or,  the  English  Spaw  fountain,  being  a 
brief  account  of  the  acid  or  tart  fountaine  in  the  forest  of  Knares- 
brough,’^  by  Edward  Deane,  M.  D.  Lond.  1626,  8vo.  re-published 
in  1736,  with  additional  observations  by  Dr.  Stanhope  and  others. 
There  are  two  other  works  by  Dr.  Stanhope  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Yorkshire  spaw  ; or  a treatise  of  four  famous  medicinal  wells, 
(viz.)  the  spaw,  or  vitrioline  well,  the  sulphur  well,  the  dropping,  or 
petryfying  well,  and  St.  Magnus  well,  near  Knaresbrough,  &c.  by 
J.  French,  M.  D,  London,  1632.  12mo.  re-printed  at  Halifax  1760. 

**  Spadacrene  Eboracensis,”  or  the  Yorkshire  spaws  near  Knares- 
brough ; by  George  Neale,  M.  D.  of  Leeds,  inserted  in  Dr.  Short’s 
Hist.  Mineral  Waters,  p.  286,  &c. 

“ The  History  of  the  castle,  town,  and  forest,  of  Knaresbrough, 
with  Harrovvgate,  and  its  medicinal  waters,  including  a brief  account 
of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  the  neighbourhood,”  by  E.  Har- 
grove, Knaresbrough.  The  rapid  sale  of  this  work  is  a proof  of  its 
merit.  It  has  in  a few  years  passed  through  five  editions.  The  sixth 
edition  was  published  in  1809.  This  book  is  a useful  companion  to  all 
persons  that  visit  Harrowgate. 

A Treatise  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Harrowgate,  by  T.  Garnett, 
M.  D. ; fourth  edition. 

Trial  of  Eugene  Aram  for  the  murder  of  Daniel  Clark  of  Knares- 
brough, together  with  the  remarkable  defence  which  he  made  on  his 
trial.  Eight  editions  have  been  published. 

The  Life  of  John  Metcalf,  commonly  called  Blind  Jack  of  Knares- 
brough, embellished  with  a striking  half  length  portrait.  This  is  an 
interesting  piece  of  biography.  Three  editions  have  been  published. 

~ Ancient  Customs  of  the  Forest  of  Knaresbrough,  1809. 

“Scarbrough  Spau,  or,  a description  of  the  nature  and  virtues  of 
the  Spau  at  Scarbrough,  by  R.  Wittie,  M.  D.  York,  1667,”  12mo. 

“ Hydrologia  Chymica  ; or,  the  chymical  anatomy  of  the  Scar- 
brough, and  other  Spaw- waters  inYorkshire,  &c.  London,  1669,”  8vo. 
by  Dr.  William  Simpson. 

“ Pyrologia  Mimica;”  or,  an  answer  to  the  Hydrologia  Chymica 
of  William  Simpson,  &c.”  Lond.  1669,  8vo. 

There  are  several  other  works  on  the  same  subject,  published  by 
different  physicians,  particularly  by  Dr.  Tonstal,  who  published 
“ Scarbrough  spagirically  anatomised,  Lond.  1672,”  8vo.  by  Peter 
^haw,  M.  D.  of  Scarbrough,  who  published  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
tents, virtues,  and  uses  of  the  Scarbrough  Spaw-water,  &c.  Lond. 
1734,  8 VO.  besides  several  others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enume- 
rate. 

“ A journey  from  London  to  Scarbrough,  &c.”  London  1734,  8vo. 
containing  a description  of  the  town,  &c. 

Scarbrough,  a poem,  by  John  Duick,  1733. 

Scarbrough,  a poem,  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Foster,  1765;  republished 
York  1802. 
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The  History  of  Scarbrough,  &:c.  by  T.  Ilinderwell,  Esq.  in  4to. 
of  which  an  octavo  edition  was  published  at  York  181 1,  is  one  of  the 
most  accurate  and  interesting  of  all  the  topographical  works,  relating 
to  this,  or  any  other  part  of  England.  It  ought  to  have  a place  in 
every  library,  and  to  be  a companion  to  every  one  that  visits  the  ro- 
maiitic  scenery  of  Scarbrough,  as  it  furnishes  a complete  history  and 
description,  not  only  of  the  tow  n and  its  stupendous  cattle,  hut  also  of 
the  surrounding  country  as  far  as  Whitby,  Kirby-moor-side,  flelms- 
ley,  Duncombe  Park,  Castle  Howard,  Drilheld,  and  Bridlington. 

The  History  of  Cleveland,  &c.”  by  the  Bev.  John  Graves; 
Carlide  1808,  4to.  This  is  a well  arranged,  and,  in  every  respect,  a 
well  executed  work. 

“ The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven,  Ac.”  by 
Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker,  LL.  D.  F.  K.  S.  Lond.  1805,  4to. 
This  is  an  interesting  and  well  executed  work,  embellished  by  a num- 
ber of  tine  plates. 

The  History  of  Doncaster  and  its  vicinity,  by  Edward  Miller  Mus. 
D.  Doncaster  1804,  4to.  with  a map  of  the  country  twelve  miles  round 
Doncaster,  is  the  only  complete  account  that  has  been  given  of  that 
ancient  town  and  its  environs. 

“ Monasticon  Eboracense,  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Yorkshire, 
&c.”  by  John  Burton,  M.  D.  York,  1758,  folio.  1 his  is  a work  of 
uncommon  labour  and  research,  and  exhibits  the  fullest  information 
relative  to  the  monastic  article.  He  had  made  collections  for  a se- 
cond volume,  but  unfortunate  circumstances  prevented  its  publication. 
Before  his  death,  he  sold  his  MSS.  consisting  of  sixteen  volumt*s  fol. 
and  six  volumes  4to.  besides  twenty-tour  vt)lumes  on  other  subjects, 
to  William  Constable,  Esq.  Burton  Coiistable  lioluerness. 

The  Hist,  of  Howden  Church  and  Wressel  Castle,  by  J.  Savage  ; 
Howden,  1799,  8vo. 

**  General  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  North  Riding,  &c.”  by 
J.  Tuke  ; published  by  the  board  of  agriculture,  1794,  8vo. 

General  view  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  West  Riding,  Ac.  by  Mess. 
Rennie,  Brown,  and  Sheriff,  published  by  the  Board  of  Agricidture. 
1794,  8vo. 

General  view  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  East  Ridiug,  A‘c.  by  Isaac;,  ' 
Latham,  Esq.  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  1794,  8vo. 

The  Yorkshire  Gazetteer,  A'c.  by  E.  Hargrove.  Knaresbrougli 
1806,  12mo. 

A Topographical  Dictionary  of  Yorkshire,  Ac.  by  T.  Lingdale, 
Northallerton,  1809,  8vo. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  89,  142,  160,  221, 222,  224, 
228,  234,244,  250,  275,  281,  282,  296,  303,  305,  306,  316,  3 1 9,  320, 
331,  335,  337,  372,  479;  and  Vol.  47,  p.  49H,  49,  p.  69,  50,  p.  688, 
63,  p.  177,  are  curious  notices  relative  to  York  hire. 

ii)  the  Archxologia  I.  p.  215,  and  221,  II.  p.  177,  and  181,  V.  p. 

93,  and 
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95,  and  188  ; and  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  January  1747,  October  1753, 
those  for  July,  August,  September,  and  November,  1754,  July  1760, 
March,  and  April  1761,  November  1763,  August,  and  December 
1769,  as  well  as  in  several  succeeding  volumes  of  that  work,  are  nu- 
merous' observations  on  the  Antiquities,  Natural  History,  &c.  of  this 
county. 

The  maps,  views,  &c.  belonging  to  this  county,  besides  those  con- 
tained in  the  books  above-.mentioned,  are  so  numerous,  that  the  slight- 
est notice  of  all  of  them  would  extend  this  article  a tedious  length. 
The  principal  maps  of  the  county,  are  those  of  Jefferys,  Tuke,  &c. 

The  most  recent  is  accompanied  by  a nomina  villarum,  or  Gazet- 
teer. There  is  also  a very  good  map  of  the  country,  twenty  miles 
round  Doncaster,  by  Faden. 

For  the  views,  plans,  &c.  reference  may  be  had  to  Gough’s  British 
Topography,  Vol.  II.  for  those  published  before  the  year  1780,  Since 
that  time  they  have  been  so  numerous,  and  in  general  so  well  exe- 
cuted, that  it  would  be  an  invidious  task  to  select  any  for  particular 
notice.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  observe,  that  scarcely  any  thing  is 
now  wanting  in  this  department  of  the  topography  of  the  county. 
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Abbeys,  Byland,  S85;  St.  Mary’s, 
York,  224 — 230;  Fountains,  694 — 
705;  Kirkstall,  798—801  ; Rie- 
vaulx,  277—280;  Ripon,  678— 
682—684;  Roclie,  8^3— 846  ; Sel- 
by, 615 — 617  ; Whitby,  330 — .334. 

Abberford,  620. 

Ackworth,  898. 

■ inoor-top  ib. 

park,  ib. 

ichool,  ib. ; descri|)tion  of 

the  buildings,  899  ; 'Origin  of  the 
institution,  ib.;  funds  and  go- 
vernment, ib. 

Adrian,  the  Homan  Emperor,  arrives 
at  York,  3. 

Adwick-le-street,  879. 

Agricola,  Roman  general,  in  Britain, 

1 ; completes  the  subjugation  of  the 
Brigantes,  2 ; is  suddenly  recalled, 
ib. 

Ainsty  of  York-circuit,  106;  once  a 
forest,  ib. ; when  disafforested,  ili. ; 
annexed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  (he 
city,  ib.  ; topogrophical  features, 
soil,  climate,  See.  107  ; gentlemen’s 
seats,  108. 

Aire  river,  63. 

Alenin,  or  Flaccus  Albinus,  sketch  of 
his  life  and  character,  243.  j 

Aldburg,  the  Roman  Isurium,  668;  1 
when  built,  670  ; ancient  extent. 


ib.  ; Roman  antiquities,  671,  672; 
Aldburg,  family  of,  673  ; Aldburg- 
hall,  ib. ; present  state  of  the  town, 
674. 

Aldby,  supposed  by  Camden  to  be 
the  ancient  Derveutio,  558. 

Aldwark-hall,  833- 

Alfrid,  or  Alfred,  king  of  Northum- 
bria, his  character,  33;  buried  at 
Driffield,  ib. ; inscription  to  his  me- 
mory at  Driffield,  426;  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Ibber- 
slon,  379. 

Allerton  Mauleverer,  661  ; purchased 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  662 ; by 
Colonel  Thornton,  ib. ; by  Lord 
Stourton,  ib. 

Aniaby,  .S43. 

Aniaff,  the  Danish  king  of  Northum- 
berland, expelled  by  Athelstan, 
49;  flies  into  Ireland,  ib. ; enters 
the  Humber  with  a fleet,  .50;  fornrs 
a confederacy  with  the  king  of 
Scotland  and  the  Irish  princes,  ib  ; 
is  totally  defeated  63*  Athelslun, 
and  again  flios  into  Ireland,  ib. ; 
seizes  again  on  Northumberland, 
51  ; is  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  that  kingdom,  ib. 

Antiquities,  coins,  &c.  Roman,  found 
at  York,  123 — 128;  at  Catterick, 
292 — 293  ; at  Bowes,  291 ; at  .\ld- 
burg,67l — 672  ; at  Ilkley,  722  ; at 
j Market  Weigbton,  .549;  at  Whel- 
j drake,  561  ; at  Doncaster,  8.56. 

,Aske,  Robert,  captain-general  of  the 
' “ Pll- 
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Pilgrirnage  of  Grace,”  160  ; takes 
Pontefract  castle,  892  ; unable  to 
proceed  to  Doncaster,  861  j bi« 
execution,  160. 

Askern,  or  Askron,  880  ; mineral  wa- 
ters, 881. 

Askrigg,  287.  288. 

Athelstan,  monarch  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  expels  Anlaff,  the  Danish 
king  of  Northumberland,  49  ; re- 
duces the  Northumbrian  Danes, 
.50  ; defeats  the  confederate  army 
of  AnlafF,  Constantine  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Irish  princes,  50 , 
destroys  the  castle  of  York,  51 , 
makes  Eric,  the  exiled  king  of 
Norway,  king  of  Northumberland, 
5l ; causes  the  standard  of  St. 
John  of  Beverley  to  be  carried  be- 
fore his  army,  433 ; builds  a college 
of  secular  canons  at  Be  verley,  434 ; 
confers  on  the* church  of  St.John 
the  privileges  of  a sanctuary,  ib. ; 
confers  the  same  privilege  on  the 
monastery  of  Ripon,  683. 

Aughton,  seat  of  the  family  of  Aske, 
5>1. 

Austerfield,  848  ; tradition  concern- 
ing a battle  fought  there  between 
the  Britons  and  Romans,  ib. 

Ayton,  East  and  West,  373. 

B 

Babthorpe,  578. 

Balby,  one  of  the  first  places  where 
the  celebraled  George  Fox  held  his 
meetings  of  friends,  871. 

Battles  near  the  river  Idle,  20  ; of 
Denisburn,  28  ; of  Oswestree,  28  ; 
of  Winwidfield  near  Leeds,  30  ; of 
Datfield,  26 ; of  Stamford-bridge, 
58,  559  ; of  Myton-upon-Swale,  or 
the  white  battle,  1.50  ; of  Neville’s 
Cross,  153;  of  the  Standard.  294, 
295;  of  Wakefield,  813  ; of  Tow. 
ton,  625,  626,  627  ; of  Marston- 
inoor,  175,  176. 

Barmbrough  Grange,  877  ; singular 
occurrence,  ih, 

Barnesley,  814  ; manufacture  of  glass 
bottles,  815  ; of  linen,  ib. 

Bawtry  846  ; market,  ih. ; fairs,  847  ; 
population,  ib. ; house  of  Dowager 
Viscountess  Galway,  ib. 


Baynard  castle,  639. 

Beaumont,  Adam,  his  history,  754. 

Bedale,  286. 

Berwick  in  Eimet,  631. 

Bessingby-hall,  414. 

Beverley,  432  ; situation,  433 ; deri- 
vation of  its  name,  ib. ; church  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  or  Minster, 
founded  by  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
ib, ; became  the  retreat  of  St.  John 
of  Beverley,  ib  ; destroyed  by  the 
Danes  under  Inguar  and  Ubba,  ib  ; 
obtains  from  king  Athelstan  the 
privilege  of  a sanctuary,  434 ; a- 
dorned  by  Kinsius,  the  23rd  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Aldredus,  ib  ; its  endow- 
ment increased  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, ib.  ; held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  William  the  Conqueror,  ib  j 
destroyed  by  a conflagration,  435  ; 
coffins  and  bones  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley  found  and  reinterred,  ib. ; 
Beverley  minster,  or  church  of  St. 
John,  described,  436  ; monuments 
of  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  ib. ; 
Freedstool,  ib. ; inhabitants  free  of 
toll  throughout  England,  ib. ; Be- 
verley, description  of  the  town, 
437  ; market,  ib. ; fairs,  ib. ; popu- 
lation, ib. ; common  pastures  be- 
longing to  the  burgesses,  438  ; mu- 
nicipal government,  ib.  ; vicinity, 
439. 

Bilhaiii-house,  8^8;  Belvedere,  ib. 

Bingley,  Rev.  William,  868. 

Bingley,  723. 

Birdsal,  409. 

Bishoptliore,  246;  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  York.  247. 

Bolton,  Percy,  248. 

Bolton  priory,  729,  730. 

Boroughbridge,  664  ; market,  ib.  ; 
fairs,  ib. ; ancient  mansion  of  the 
Tancreds,  now'  the  Crown  inn,  665; 
battle,  in  which  Thomas  Earl  of 
Lancaster  was  made  prisoner,  ib; 
obelisks  called  the  arrows,  665  ; 
desciiption  of,  666,  667 ; opinions 
of  Camden,  Dr.  Lister,  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley.  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  Dean  Gale, 
and  Mr.  Hargrove,  concerning 
these  monuments,  667,  668. 

Boulby  alum  works,  316. 

Bowes,  294. 

Boynton- hail,  i ! 

Bradford, 
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Bradford,  situation,  771  ; manufac- 
tures, ib. ; adheres  to  the  j>arlin- 
raent,  77V;  repulses  the  royalists, 
ib.  ; stunned  by  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle, ib. 

Bramham  paik,  63l. 

•  moor,  631 ; Roman  road,  ib. 

Bridlington,  situation,  6:0.411;  pri- 
ory, situation  of,  ib.  ; founded  by 
William  de  Gaunt,  ib.  ; h.is  great 
privileges  and  immunities  conferred 
on  it  by  the  popes,  ib  ; by  Innocent 
Ilf.  412  ; revenues  at  the  dissolu- 
tion, ib  ; the  last  prior  hanged  for 
treason,  ib. ; church  of  the  priory 
described  in  its  ancient  and  present 
state,  ib. ; eminent  men  who  re- 
sided at  this  monastery  ; Robert, 
the  Scribe,  413  ; John  de  Bridling- 
ton, ib. ; Sir  George  Ripley,  in. 

Bridlington  market,  413;  decline  of 
the  corn  trade,  ib. : fairs,  ib. 

•  quay,  description  of,  414; 

the  harbours  and  piers,  ib.  ; the 
bay,  415;  Smiihick  sand,  ib. 

Brigantes  subdued  by  the  Romaus,  1 ; 
revolt,  4;  reduced  by  Lollius  Ur- 
bicus,  ib. 

Brimham  crags.  708. 

Brodswortli,  h78. 

Brompton,  3"7. 

Brotherton,  6V0. 

— Marsh,  relics  of  ancient 

armour  found,  900. 

Bubwith,  577. 

— Nicholas  de,  Bishop  of  Bath 

and  Wells,  ib. 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers  Duke 
of,  his  death  at  Kirby-moor-side, 
267. 

Burgwallis,  879. 

Burton  Agnes,  422. 

Burton  Constable,  4.S1,  432. 

Byland  Abbey,  285. 

c. 

Cadwallon,  king  of  North  Wales,  in 
conjunction  with  Penda,  king  of 
Mercia,  defeats  and  slays  Edwin 
king  of  Northumbria,  at  Hatfield, 
near  Doncaster,  26 ; is  besieged 
in  York  by  Osric,  the  nephew  of  | 
Edwin,  27  ; sallies  out  of  the  city, } 
defeats  and  kills  Osric,  ib. ; re-  | 
mains  for  the  space  of  a year  mas- 
ter of  Vurk,  and  desolates  the  ■ 


whole  country  of  Deita,  ib.  ; falls 
in  b.u»le  aguinsl  Oswald,  28. 

Caldwell,  293. 

Caledonians  make  inroads  into  the 
Roman  province  of  Brilam,  3,  4,  ft ; 
repulsed  by  the  emperor  .\driaii,  3 ; 
by  Lollius  L'rbicus,  4;  by  the  em- 
peror Severus,  5. 

Canlley-hall,  869. 

Carlton,  617. 

Cartwright,  Christopher,  245. 

Caiupsiil,  88(» ; female  frieuilly  soci- 
ety and  school,  ib. 

Campsmouut,  880. 

Castles — York,  236;  CUfford’s  tower 
at  York,  237  ; Scarborough  castle, 
3.58 — 365  ; Richmond  castle,  288  ; 
Cawood  castle,  618,  6l9:  Crake 
castle,  280  ; Cave  ca-tle,  517,. M3  ; 
Cottiughara  castle,  539 ; Conis- 
brough  castle,  872  ; Gllling  castle, 
280;  Harewood  castle,  718 — 720; 
Hornby  castle,  266  ; Khares- 
brough  castle,  6.36 — 6 It  ; Leeds 
castle,  795;  Malton  castle,  263; 
Mulgrave  castle,  317  ; Pickering 
castle,  266;  Pontefract  castle, 
i 892 — 894;  Sheriff  Hutton  castle, 

j 248 — 250;  Sheffield  castle,  823; 

I Sandal  castle,  806 ; Skelton  castle, 
j 3(>9;  Skipsea  eastle,  428  ; Skiptuu 
j castle,  726,  727  ; Tickliill  castle, 
8.39 — 842  ; Wentworth  caMle,  815; 
Wrcssle  castle,  572 — 577- 

Caslle  Howard,  designed  by  Van- 
brugh, in  the  style  of  BleiilnMni- 
buuse,  250  ; built  on  the  situ  of 
the  ancient  castle  of  Hiiiderskclf, 
lb.  ; hall,  statues,  busts,  250,  251  ; 
saloon,  251;  statues,  busts,  ib.  ; 
dining-room,  25  1 ; statues  and  busts, 
ib. ; saloon  above  stairs,  ib  ; draw- 
ing-room bronzes,  fine  bust,  ib.  ; 
blue  drawing-room,  ib. ; state,  or 
gold  bed -room,  252;  green  da- 
mask-room, ib.  ; yellow  bed-room, 
ib.  ; silver  bed  room  busts,  ib. ; 
blue  room,  ib. ; break  last- room, 
ib. ; museum  and  antique  gallery, 
252  : altar  from  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  ib  ; inscription  over  ti.c 
altar,  253;  paintings,  253—259; 
pleasure  grounds,  park,  259  inn, 
ib.  ; obelisk,  260;  inscnplioui,  ib  ; 
monument  coinmcraoralisc  ul  the 
victories  of  Nelson,  2'’ I ; Ionic 
temple,  ib.  ; roauscdcuni,  |6. 

o Catlenck, 
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Catterick,  the  ancient  cataractoniuirij  ' 

Cavil, 

Cherry  cob-sands,  left  by  the  recess 
of  the  Humber,  443. 

Cholmleys  of  Whitby  and  Housham, 
333,  334. 

Clifford  family,  anecdotes  of,  724, 
726. 

Lord  John,  kills  the  young 

Earl  of  Rutland,  813  ; cuts  off  the 
head  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  corpse, 
crowns  it  with  a paper  crown,  fixes 
it  on  the  top  of  his  lance,  and  pre- 
sents it  to  the  Queen  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  ib. ; is  himself  slain  within 
the  space  of  three  months  near 
Castleford  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aire,  725. 

Clifford,  Lord  Henry,  his  interesting 
story,  725. 

Cock  river,  628. 

Coifi  destroys  the  pagan  places  of 
worship  at  Godraonham,  25. 

Conisbrough,  871 ; Conisbrough  cas- 
tle, 872. 

Curious  account  of  a feast  held  there, 
874,  875. 

Consfantius  Chlorus  resides  at  York, 
6,  121  ; dies  in  that  city,  ib. 

Constantine  the  Great  invested  with 
the  imperial  purple  at  York,  7, 
121 ; supposed  to  have  been  born 
in  that  citj’,  121  ; the  opinion  con- 
tradieted  by  Gibbon,  ib. 

Conyngham-liouse,  655. 

Cook,  Capt.  James,  born  at  Marton 
in  Cleveland,  297 ; sketch  of  his 
life  and  character;  298 — 301. 

Copgrove,  662. 

Cowthorpe,  660 ; famous  oak  tree, 
ib. ; enormous  stags’  horns  found  at 
Cowthorp,  ib. 

Cowick,  900. 

Cusworth-hall,  875. 

D. 

Danes  establish  themselves  at  York, 
46  ; rebuild  the  city,  ib. : Danes  o' 
Northumbria  acknowledge  the  pa- 
ramount sovereignty pf  Alfred,  king 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  48;  support 
Ethelwold  against  Edward  the  El- 
der, ib. ; are  defeated  and  brought 
to  submission,  ib. ; revolt,  50  ; re- 


duced by  Athelstan,  .51  ; revolt 
again,  and  are  reduced  by  Ed- 
mund, the  Anglo-Saxon  monarch, 
52 ; their  Nofthumbrian  kingdom 
finally  subverted  by  Edred,  53. 

Danesdale  near  Drffield,  426  ; tumuli 
called  Danes  graves,  ib. 

Danes  Dike,  near  Flamborougb,  416. 

Danish  invasions,  to  what  causes 
ascribed,  42. 

Daniel  de  Foe,  anecdotes  of,  765, 
766. 

Delgovitia,  where  situated,  15. 

Dent  and  Dent  dale,  739,  740. 

Demon  park,  722. 

Derwent  river,  62  ; made  navigable 
to  Malton,  265. 

Dervemio,  15,  22,  558. 

Dewsbury,  767  ; situation,  768 ; ma- 
nufactures, ib. ; population,  ib. ; 
ratio  of  mortality  in  proportion  to 
population,  ib  ; Dewsbury  honour 
ed  by  the  preaching  of  Paulinus, 
the  apostle  of  the  Northumbrians, 
and  first  archbishop  of  York,  769  ; 
ancient  cross  and  inscription,  ib. ; 
Dewsbury  formerly  the  mother 
church  of  all  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, 770  ; received  tithes  from  Ha- 
lifax, and  other  townships  in  that 
parish,  ib.  ; market,  fairs,  771  5 
environs  of  the  town,  ib. 

Don  river,  64. 

Doncaster,  situation,  849 ; descrip- 
tion of  the  town,  ib;  church  of 
St.  George,  850,  851;  mansion- 
house,  ib.;  town-hall,  852  ; mar- 
kets, ib. ; fairs,  ib  ; corporation  of 
Doncaster,  ib. ; its  revenues,  853  ; 
manufactory  of  machines,  ib. ; ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, 8.54  ; population,  ib.  ; ratio 
of  mortality,  ib.;  schools,  855  ; 
races,  ib. ; Doncaster,  a Roman  sta- 
tion, the  Danum  of  Antoninus,  855; 
had  the  Crispinian  horse  in  garri- 
son, ib.  ; derivation  of  its  difterent 
names,  856 ; Roman  votive  altar 
found,  ib. ; Doncaster  supposed 
by  Mr.  Watson  to  be  the  campo- 
donum  of  Bede,  ib. ; different  opi- 
nion of  Mr  Wliitaker,  ib.;  destroy- 
ed by  lightning,  ib. ; included  in 
the  manor  of  Hextborpe,  857  ; gi- 
ven by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Robert  Earl  of  Mortaigne  and  Corn- 
wall, 
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wall,  ib.  ; held  of  him  by  Nigel 
Fossard,  ib.  ; different  transfers  of 

^ tlie  manor,  8.")7,  858  ; resigned  by 
the  last  claimant,  William  Salvin, 
to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  bur- 
gesses, ib, ; ancient  castle  mention- 
ed by  Camden,  858,  859;  church 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  859;  pri- 
ories of  St.  James  and  St.  Nicho- 
las, ib.  ; Dominicans,  ib  ; insur- 
gents of  tlie  " pilgrimage  of  grace” 
stopped  in  their  progress  to  Don- 
caster, 86'2  ; conference  held  with 
the  iusurgents,  862,  863  ; they  dis- 
perse on  condition  of  a general 
pardon,  ib. ; General  Rainsbo- 
rough  surprised  and  killed  at  Don- 
caster, account  of  the  transaction, 
864 — 866  ; eminent  men.  Sir  Mar- 
tin Frobisher,  867  ; Rev.  William 
Ringlets  868  ; environs  of  Don- 
caster, ib. 

Drax  priory,  616,  617. 

Driffield,  situation,  425  ; market,  fairs, 
corn,  trade,  ib.  Little  Driffield, 
425  ; burial  place  of  Alfred,  king 
of  Northumbria,  ib.  ; inscription  to 
to  his  memory,  426;  population 
and  salubrity  of  Driffield,  ib. 

Drypool,  537. 

Duffield,  North,  571. 

Duncombe  park,  description  of  the 
house,  272  ; statues  and  busts,  ib. ; 
paintings,  273 — 275  ; pleasure- 
grounds,  275 — 277. 

E. 

Earls  of  Northumberland  Anglo- 
Saxon,  54. 

Easeby  monastery,  292. 

Easingwold,  281. 

East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  boundaries, 
topographical  features,  &c.  379 — 
382  ; agriculture,  &c.  382—386: 
climate,  386  ; noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen’s seats,  387 — 392. 

Ebberston,  378  ; monument  in  me- 
mory of  Alfred,  king  of  Northum- 
bria, 379. 

Eboracum,  or  York,  principal  Roman 
station,  2 ; residence  of  tire  empe- 
rors .\drian,  Severus,  and  Constan- 
tins  Clilorus,  3,  4,  6. 

Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  expelled 
from  his  throne  in  his  infancy,  17  ; 
educated  in  Wales,  ib, ; his  critical  i 


situation  at  the  court  of  East  An- 
glia, 18,  19;  restored  to  his  king- 
dom by  the  arms  of  Redowald,  20  ; 
marries  Ethelburga,  sister  of  Ethel- 
bald,  king  of  Kent,  21  ; his  life 
attempted  by  an  assasin  at  his 
palace  of  Derveiuis,  22  ; is  bap- 
tized with  his  niece,  Hilda,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  abbess  of 
Whitby,  25;  constructs  a cliurch 
of  wood  at  York,  26 ; lays  the 
foundation  of  a church  of  free-stone 
in  the  same  place,  ib  ; establishes 
the  Christian  religion  in  Norllium- 
bria,  ib. ; is  slain  at  Hatfield  in 
battle  against  Cadwallon,  king  of 
Wales,  and  Penda,  king  of  Mer- 
cia, ib. 

Egfrid,  king  of  Northumbria,  repels 
an  invasion  of  the  Piets,  32 ; is 
killed  in  battle,  ib. 

Ella,  king  of  Rernicia,  killed  in  bat- 
tle against  the  Danes  near  York, 
45. 

Elland,  or  Eland,  751  ; Elland,  Sir 
John,  Ills  tragical  story,  751 — 754. 

Ellshaw'hill,  Ripon,  a very  remark- 
able tumulus,  676,  677. 

Escrick,  361. 

Eske  river,  65. 

Eston,  Nab,  ancient  encampment, 
308,  309. 

Everingham,  552,  553. 

F. 

Farnley-hall,  720  ; paintings,  721 ; 
curious  painted  window,  ib. ; plea- 
sure-grounds, 722. 

Ferriby,  North,  542. 

Ferrybridge,  898. 

Filey,  392. 

Finningley  park,  84S  ; cottage,  ib. 

Fisher3',  boats  annually  sent  from  the 
Yorkshire  coast  to  the  herring  fish- 
ery at  Yarmouth,  417. 

Fitzwilliam,  family  of,  838, 

Flamborougli,  4l6;  fishery  here  car- 
ried on  with  spirit,  417  ; dreadful 
accident,  ib. ; conjectures  concern- 
ing the  name  of  Flamborougli,  ib.; 
monumentul  inscription  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable, 
418;  remarks,  ib.;  Danish  tower, 
419;  new  lighl-huuse.  ib.  ; in  what 
manner  distiiigiiislitd  from  any 
other  light  in  tnis  kingdom,  ib. 

Flam- 
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Flambordugh-head,  height  of  the 
cliffs,  4‘^0;  caverns,  ib.  ; Dove 
Cote  hole,  Kirk  hole,  E,obin  Lilh’s 
hole,  ib.;  immense  concourse  of 
aquatic  fowls,  421,  422. 

Flaccus  Albinus,  or  Alcuin,  243. 

Flailing  Michael,  Lord  Ma3ior  of 
York,  killed  at  the  battle  of  M3’ton, 
150. 

Foe,  Daniel  de,  anecdotes  of,  765, 
766. 

Fountains  Abbey,  founded  for  monks 
of  the  Cistercian  order,  694—  696  ; 
difficulties  and  hardships  endured 
by  the  first  monks,  696,  697  ; they 
apply  for  directions  to  St.  Bernard, 
697;  character  of  St.  Bernard,  ib.  ; 
Fountains  Abbey  regulated  by  bis 
directions,  ib. ; character  of  the  pri- 
naitive  monks  of  that  monastery, 
699 ; derivation  of  the  name  of 
Fountains,  700 ; Mr.  Whitaker’s 
opinion  on  the  subject,  ib. 

Fountains  Abbey  begins  to  flourish, 
700;  destroyed  by  fire,  ib.;  re- 
built, ib  ; escapes  destruction  in  the 
Scottish  invasions,  but  is  greatly  im- 
poverished, 701 ; the  monks  held 
in  great  veneration,  702  ; have  im- 
mense possessions,  ib. ; abbot  hang- 

. ed  for  theft  and  sacrilege,  ib.  reve- 
nues at  the  dissolution,  703  ; ruins 
of  the  abbey,  area,  ib. ; church,  di- 
mensions of,  lb. ; architecture,  704; 
chapter  hou.se,  ib. ; refectory,  70.5  ; 
cloisters,  ib.  ; dormitory,  ib.;  kitch- 
en, ib. ; cloysler  garden,  ib. 

Fountains  Hall, 705, 706. 

Fothergill  Marmaduke,  243,  246; 

Foulness  river,  64. 

Frickley  Hall,  877,  878. 

Frobisher,  Sir  Martin,  867. 

Fulneck,  famous  Moravian  settle- 
ment, 773  ; excellent  schools,  774; 
situation  of  Fulneck,  774;  descrip- 
tion of  the  village,  ib.  ; chapel,  ib.; 

- manners  of-the  people,  ib. 

G. 

Canton,  406. 

Gibbet  law  of  Halifax,  account  of, 
753— 763. 

Giggleswick,  733 ; free,  schools,  ib.; 
ebbing  and  flowing  spring,  ib. 

Gilling  Castle,  280. 

Godmonliam,  a famous  place  of  idol- 


worship,  25  ; error  of  Bede  in  fix- 
ing the  situation  of  this  place.  550; 
opinions  of  Burton  and  Drake  on 
the  subject,  551. 

Greenland  trade  at  Hull,  507,  509, 
530. 

Grimston  Garth,  440. 

Grove  Hall,  898. 

Guisbrough,  situation  compared  by 
Camden  with  that  of  Puteoli  in 
Italy, 304  ; description  of  the  town, 
ib. ; markets,  305  ; fairs,  ib.  ; Guis- 
brough supposed  to  be  the  Urb.s 
Caluvinm  of  the  Romans,  305 ; 
priory  founded  by  Robert  de  Brus, 
306 ; possessed  the  whole  manor  of 
Guisbrough,  besides  many  other 
lands,  ib. ; revenues  at  the  time  of 
the  dissolution,  807  ; ruins  of,  ib. ; 
first  alum-works  established  at 
Guisbrough  by  Sir  Thomas  Chalo- 
ner,  307,  308. 

Guihred,  King  of  York,  48. 

H. 

Haekness,  romantic  situation,  369 ; 
once  the  residence  of  St.  Hilda, 
370;  derivation  of  the  name  of 
Hackness,  ibid  ; monastery  found- 
ed by  Serlo  de  Percy  Abbot  of 
Whitby,  37 1 ; house  and  gardens, 
&c.  of  Lady  Johnstone,  372 ; verses 
in  praise  of  Hack  ness,  ibid. 

Hackfall,  706  ; rocking-stones,  ibid  ; 
Cannon  Rocks,  &c.  7(>7 — 711. 

Hadrada,  or  Harfager,  king  of  Nor- 
way, sails  up  the  Humber,  57  ; 
takes  York  in  conjunction  with 
Earl  Tosti,  ibid  ; slain  in  battle  at 
Stamfordbridge,  58. 

Hainaulters  riot  at  York,  151. 

Halifax,  situation,  742  ; description 
of  the  town,  743,  744  ; origin  and 
progress  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture, ibid  ; its  ancient  state  at  Hali- 
fax} 745  ; increase  of  the  trade  of 
Halifax,  746 ; population  of  the 
town,  ibid  ; population  of  the  pa- 
rish, 747  ; origin  of  the  towni,  748 ; 
derivation  of  its  name,  ibid  ; en- 
trenchments, 749;  chuicb,  749, 
750;  parish  of  Halifax,  extent  of, 
ib  ; townships,  ib. ; gibbet-law,  755 
— 763;  eminent  men,  763 — 767; 
Tillotson,  John,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
teibury^ 
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terbury,  763 ; Saville  Henry,  763 
— 765 ; De  Foe,  Daniel,  765j  Ilarl- 
ley  David,  M.  A.  766. 

Hall,  John,  Esq.  author  of  “ Crazy 
Tales,”  his  character,  311. 

Halsham  mausoleum  of  the  Consta- 
ble family  of  Burton  Constable, 
443. 

Haltemprice  Priory,  539. 

Harfager,  King  of  Korway.  Vide 
H ad  rad  a. 

Harewood  House,  716,  717. 

Church,  717,  718. 

• Castle,  718— 720. 

Harrowgate,  High  and  Low,  65‘2  ; 
situation,  653  ; chalybeate  springs, 
ib.  ; sulphur  springs,  6.54;  phy- 
sicians \vi)o  liave  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  Harrowgate  w'aters, 
ib. ; ancient  state  of  Harrowgate ; 
ib. ; rapid  improvement  of  the 
place;  655;  inns,  private  ac- 
commodations, ib. ; population,  &c. 
ib. ; 

Harpham,  Burial  place  of  the  .St. 
Quentin’s  family,  424 ; reputed 
birth-place  of  St.  Jolin  of  Beverly, 
ib.;  St.  John’s  Well,  ib. 

Hatfield,  901  ; birth-place  of  William  j 
de  Hatfield,  second  son  of  King 
Edward  HI.  ib. ; battle  of  Hatfield, 
in  which  Edwin,  Kingof  Northum- 
bria, was  slain,  26. 

Hatfield  Chace,  description  of,  901, 
902;  intended  inclosure,  902;  re- 
marks on  the  climate,  6cc.  of  this 
district,  ib.;  trees  found  buried  in  the 
ground,  supposed  to  be  the  relics  of 
woods  destroyed  by  the  Homans, 
904. 

Hawes,  288. 

Hazlewood  Hall,  630;  prospects,  630, 
631. 

Hedon,  once  a commercial  town, 
444;  destroyed  by  fire,  445;  by 
tiie  Danes,  Tb. 

agricultural  society,  446. 

Heliusley,  situation,  270;  population, 
ib.  ; linen  maiuilacture,  271  ; mar- 
bet,  ib.  ; fairs,  ib.  ; Heliusley 
parish,  extent  of,  ib. ; population 
of,  ib. 

Hemingbrough,  578  ; supposed  re- 
mains of  a Roman  fort,  id. 

Helmsworth, 

Herbert,  Sir  Thomas,  245,  246. 

Yol.  XVI. 


Hessle,  541 ; Hessle  House,  &c.  ih. 

Hilda,  St.  baptized  at  York,  25 ; 
sketch  of  her  life  and  character, 
331  ; her  name  held  in  high  venera- 
tion, ib. ; instance  of  popular  su- 
perstition, ib. 

Holm,  on  Spalding  moor,  55S — 5.56. 

Hornsea,  429,  430. 

— — — mere,  429. 

Hornby  Castle,  286. 

Houghton,  552. 

Howards,  Genealogical  account  of, 
261—263. 

Howdeii,  situation,  562  ; population, 
ib. ; ratio  of  mortality,  ib,  ; mar- 
ket, ib. ; fairs,  ib.  ; manor  and 
church  of  Howden  belonged  to 
the  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  ib.  ; 
vested  in  the  crown  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  563  : given  by  Wil- 
liam the  conqueror  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  ib. ; the  jurisdiction 
now  a peculiar  under  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham  ; ib. ; church 
first  a rectory,  563  ; made  collegi- 
ate, il).  ; college  dissolved,  264  ; 
church  falls  to  decay,  ib  ; roof  of 
the  chancel  falls  in,  ib. ; church  de- 
scribed, 565;  elegant  chapter- 
house built  by  Walter  Skirlaw, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  5o5,  566  ; tow- 
er or  steeple  built,  or  lieighieiied 
by  Waller  Skirlaw, 566;  Camden’s 
singular  account  of  it  examined, 
567  ; palace  erected  at  llowdcii  hy 
Walter  Skirlaw,  568;  additions  to 
the  edifice  by  his  successor  Bishop 
Langley,  ib. ; converted  into  a 
farm-house,  569;  ancient  park, 
ib.  ; environs  of  Howden,  ib. 

Howsiiam  Hall,  409. 

Hiulderslield,  767  ; luaiiufaclurcs  and 
trade,  ib. 

Hull,  or  Kingston  upon  Hull,  origin 
of  its  name,  447 ; founded  by  J.d- 
wiird  1.  ib.  ; previous  state  of  the 
place  where  it  stand  , and  of  the 
adjacent  country,  ib  ; advantage- 
ous situatimi  ol  the  tow  n,  448  ; jrri  • 
vileges  granted  to  it  by  Edward  I. 
ibid  ; comnienccment  and  progre-s 
of  its  trade,  449;  Hull  c»  hpses 
Kavenspur,  Patringlon,  Hedon, 
Grimsby,  and  Barton,  ib.  ; ren- 
dered acce'^siblc  by  highways,  ib.  ; 
Trinity  Church  built,  4.9,  450; 
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ferry  to  Barton  established,  450  ; 
streets  paved,  ib.  ; inhabitants  en- 
riched by  trade  to  Iceland  for 
stockfish,  ib.  ; town  fortified,  ib  ; 
nionastery  of  St.  Augustine,  or 
Blackfriars,  built,  4.50,  45 1 ; Hull 
distressed  for  want  of  fresh  water, 
466  ; canal  ordered  to  be  cut  to 
Anlaby  spring,  ib. ; disputes  be- 
tween Hull  and  the  neighbouring 
villages  on  the  subject  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, 4G6 — 468  ; art  of  brick-making 
revived  at  Hull,  469 ; disputes 
concerning  fresh  water  renewed, 
470  ; appeal  to  Rome  on  the  sub- 
ject, 471 ; Hull  furnishes  several 
large  ships  to  Henry  V.  473  ; Hull, 
Mayor  of,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield  Green,  fighting  on  the 
Lancastrian  side,  474;  Hull  ra- 
vaged by  the  plague,  476,  484, 
486,  486,  487  ; besieged  by  the  in- 
surgents of  the  East  Riding,  477  ; 
besieged  by  Sir  Robert  Constable, 
478  ; visited  by  Henry  V HI.  ib. ; in- 
undated by  the  Humber,  480;  trade 
of  Hull  annoyed  by  pirates,  ib. ; 
Hull  eclipses  York  in  trade,  481 ; 
magistrates  endeavour  to  restrain 
excess  in  apparel,  ib. ; difficulty  of 
procuring  a sufficienc}’^  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, 483  , water-works  erected,  ib.; 
improved  and  perfected,  5i  1 ; Hull 
distinguished  lor  loyalty,  483,  506, 
507 ; entrance  into  tl;e  town  re- 
fused to  Charles  I.  by  Sir  John  Ho- 
tham,  491 ; Hull  put  in  a posture 
of  defence,  493  ; new  fortifications 
erected,  ib. ; adjacent  country 
inundated,  ib  ; besieged  in  vain  by 
the  king,  495 ; besieged  a second 
lime  by  the  Royalists,  502;  new  ci- 
tadel erected,  .505  ; precautions 
taken  against  the  plague,  504; 
town  seized  for  the  Erince  of 
Orange,  506  ; put  in  a state  of  de- 
fence in  the  year  1745,  507;  Green- 
land trade  revived  by  iMr.  Stan- 
dige,  508,  509 ; extent  of  that  trade 
at  Hull,  530  ; the  town  walls  de- 
molished, and  the  ditches  filled  up, 
.512;  town  described,  512 — 516: 
garrison,  517  ; Trinity  Church,  ib. 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  5l8;  St.  John’s 
Church,  619  ; cliapels  and  meeting- 
bourses  for  Dissenters,  ib,  ; gram- 


mar-school, .520 ; other  free-schoois, 
ib. ; subscription  library,  ib.  ; Mr. 
Wallis’s  Museum,  521  ; Trinity 
House,  522  ; curiosities,  ib. ; char- 
ter-house hospital,  523 ; Charity 
Hall,  524 ; clubs,  or  friendly  so- 
cieties, 525 ; general  infirmary, 
525,  526  ; society  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  vice,  526,  ,527  ; docks,  527, 
528  ; commerce  of  Hull,  529; 
Greenland  fishery,  530;  inland 
trade,  ib.  ; population,  ib. ; mu- 
nicipal government,  53 1 ; emi- 
nent men.  Sir  John  Lawson,  532 
— ^534;  Andrew  Marvel,  534;  Dr. 
Thomas  Watson,  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s,  634 — 536;  environs  of 
Hull,  ,536. 

Hull  river,  64. 

Bank-house,  540. 

Humber  river,  64 ; extraordinary 
high  tides,  442  ; villages  swallow- 
ed up  by  the  inundations  from  the 
Humber,  ib. ; alterations  in  its 
shores,  ib. ; three  Danish  fleets  sail 
up  the  Humber,  viz.  the  first  under 
Inguar  and  Ubba,  A.  D.  867,  the 
second  under  Swein,  king  of  Den- 
mark, A.  D.  1013,  a'nd  the  third 
under  Osbern,  brother  to  the  king 
of  Denmark.  A.  D.  1069,  445 ; a 
Norwegian  fleet  sails  up  the  Hum- 
ber, under  Hadrada  Harfager,  king 
of  Norway,  .57. 

Hutton  Bushel,  375. 

Pagnel,  877. 

I. 

Ilkley,  the  ancient  Olicana,  722;  Ro- 
man antiquities,  ib. 

Ingleton,  734. 

Ingleborough  mountain,  736,  737. 

Inguar,  or  Ivar  and  Ubba,  sons  of 
Ragnai  Lodbrog,  conduct  the  Da- 
nish invasion,  43. 

Inguar  establishes  his  throne  at 
York,  46. 

Isuruni,  or  Iseur.  Vide  Aldburg. 

J. 

Jews  of  Y’ork,  140;  their  opulence, 
ib. ; dreadful  massacre  of  the  Jews 
in  that  city,  143 — 147. 

Julius  Park,  13> 


Keighley, 
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K.  . 

Keighley,  740 ; market,  741  ; fairs, 
ib. } population,  manufactures, 
ih.  ; action  between  the  Royalists 
and  the  troops  of  the  Parliament, 
74‘^. 

Kelfield  Hall.  561. 

Kettleness  Alum  Works,  316. 

Kettlewell,  730 ; destroyed  bv  a flood 
from  the  adjacent  hills,  73l« 
Kilham,  4'-^3. 

Kippax  park,  62i. 

Kirbymoorside,  U67\  death  and  burial 
of  the  dissipated  Duke  of  liuckirig- 
ham  at  that  place,  I^;67,  268. 

Kirkdale,  parish  of,  268 ; ancient 
church,  situation  of,  269 ; Saxon 
inscription,  ih. ; n:onunients  to  the 
memory  of  the  Gibsons,  Robinsons, 
and  Caleys,  270. 

Kirk-Ella  and  West  Ella,  544. 

Kirkhara  priory,  407  ; cause  of  its  ' 
foundation,  408  ; revenues  at  the 
dissolution,  ib. ; ruins  of  the 
priory,  409. 

Kirkleatham  Hall,  .312;  pleasure- 
grounds,  ib.  ; Turner’s  hospital, 
313  ; chapel,  ib. 

Kirkleatham  church,  314  ; monu- 
ment to  the  memory  oi  Sir  William 
Turner,  ib.  ; Mausoleum  of  the 
Turner  family,  ib.  ; improvements 
in  agriculture,  planting,  &c.  by  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Turner,  314. 

Kirkstall  Abbey,  situation,  19S; 
st^'le  of  architecture,  ib.  ; descrip- 
tion of  the  ruins,  '798,  799  ; Hist, 
of  the  Abbey,  800,  801  ; revenues 
prior  to  the  dissolution,  801. 

Knaresbroiigh,  634;  derivation  of  the 
name,  6.S5 ; castk  built  by  Serlo 
de  Burgh,  636  ; given  by  King  Ste- 
phen to  Robert  d’  fstoteville,  ih.  ; 
granted  by  Henry  III.  to  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  ib.;  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  637;  given  by  Henry  III. 
to  Richard,  Karl  of  (’ornwnll,  ib.  ; 
reverts  to  the  Crown,  ib. ; given  by 
Edward  II.  to  Piers  tmveston,  ib  ; 
granted  by  Edward  III.  to  his  sou 
John  of  Gaunt,  ib.;  annexed  to  the 
Duchy  ot  Lancaster,  ib.  ; King 
Richard  If.  con6ned  here,  ib. ; 
castle  and  lordship  of  Knaresbrough 


granted  by  Jan;es  I.  to  his  son,  af- 
terwards King  Charles  I.  ib  ; rtiy- 
alist  garrison  in  this  castle  ravage 
and  plunder  tlic  country,  6.SB  ; 
castle  taken  by  I>ord  Fairfax,  ib.  ; 
dismantled  by  order  of  I'arlitunent, 
ib.  ; castle  described,  638 — 641; 
parish  dnircli,  641  ; dropping- w ell, 
642  ; rock-house,  643;  St.  Robeit’s 
chapel,  ib.  ; St.  U«»berl,  sketch  of 
his  life  and  cliaractcr,  644 — 647; 
Fort  Montague,  647  ; the  priory, 
648  ; St.  Robert’s  Cave,  (>49  ; John 
Meicalf,  an  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, 650  ; singular  phajiiomeiion  iir 
human  hair,  651. 

Knaresbrough  forest,  651,  65?;  in- 
closiires  of  great  public  benefit, 

Knostrop,  796,  797. 

Knoltingley, 

L. 

Langdale,  Sir  Mnrmaduke,  8o7. 

Lawson,  Sir  John,  532 — 334. 

LeUstoiie  Lodge,  621. 

Leeds,  77.5  ; description  of  the  town, 
775 — 777  ; churches,  St.  Peter’s, 
777  ; sepulchral  monuiueiiis,  778 — 

7 81  ; inscriptions,  ib.  ; St.  Jolin’s, 
781  ; Trinity  Church,  ib  ; .^‘t. 
Paul’s,  782;  St.  J.-iincs,  ib. ; chapels 
and  nieetiiig-hoiise  for  Dissenters, 
ib. ; vicarage,  ib.  ; parish,  ib. ; ge- 
neral infirmary,  782,  783;  free 
gratumar-schov^I,  783,  784  ; charity 
school,  784  ; work-house,  ih.  ; 
King’s  5Iills,  ib. ; water- works,  ib. ; 
assembly  rooms  and  theatre,  ib. ; 
subscription  library,  785  ; annual 
exhibition  of  pictures,  ib  ; mixed 
cloth  hull,  ib. ; white  cloth  hall, 
ib. ; cloth  markets,  786;  markru 
for  provisions,  ib.  ; nmiiufactiircs, 
787  ; state  ol  the  woollen  manu- 
faciurcs,  788  ; population  of  the 
town,  789;  population  of  the  (m- 
risli,  lb.  ; Leeds  and  Liverpool, 
789,  790;  corporaiiuii  ot  Leeds, 
and  municipal  government,  790  ; 
nhsci  vat  ions  on  the  dis|'C*ion  of 
toe  manufactories  in  llie  r«>imiry 
villages,  and  its  advantages,  7yi, 
792  ; antiquity  of  Ix?eds  r mjec* 
torus  of  Mr.  'I  huresby  and  Bishop 
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Gibson  on  the  derivation  of  its 
name,  792  ; anciently  a toyal  villa, 
793  ; sanguinary  battle  near  Leeds, 
in  which  Pendu,  King  of  Mercia, 
and  most  oi  his  nobles,  were  slain 
fighting  against  the  Northumbrians, 
793,  794;  castle  of  Leeds  besieged 
by  King  Stejrhen,  795  ; town  incor- 
porated, ib.  ; Leeds  stormed  and 
taken  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  ib.  ; 
riot  on  account  of  the  turnpike  act, 
795  ; quelled  by  Edwin  Lascelies, 
Esq.  afterwards  Lord  Harewood, 
796;  environs  of  Leeds,  ib. 

Ley  burn,  287. 

Lindliolme,  902  ; hermit  of  Lind- 
holme,  903  ; his  grave  opened,  and 
his  bones  found,  ib. 

Lockwood  ol  Lockwood  Hall,  his  tra- 
gical story,  753,  754. 

Londesbrough,  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Delgovitia,  551,  552. 

M. 

Malhara,  734  ; JMalham  Cove,  ib. 

Malham  water,  ib. 

Malton,  263;  possessed  in* the  Saxon 
times  by  the  Earls  Siward  and 
Turkil,  263 ; at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  by  Colebrand,  ib. ; given 
by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Gil- 
bert Tyson,  ib.  ; possessed  by  Eu- 
stace St.  John,  who,  in  the  war  be- 
tween King  Stephen  and  the  Em- 
press Maud,  delivered  it  to  David 
King  of  Scotland,  ib.  ; garri.soned 
by  the  Scots,  ib.  ; taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Thurstan,  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  its  castle  demolished, 
ib. ; town  rebuilt,  ib-;  manor  di- 
vided between  the  Eures,  Cliffords, 
and  Ctmiers,  264;  possessed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Kockiiigliam,  ib.;  at 
present  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  ib  ; 
situation  of  Malton,  265;  town  de- 
scribed, ib  ; borough  of  Malton,  ib. 
markett,  ib.  ; corn-trade,  ib.  fairs, 
ib.;  Malton  supposed  Drake  and 
Hinderwell  to  be  the  ancient  Came- 
lodunum,  ib. 

Market  Weighton,  548,  549. 

Marsk  Hall,  315.  '' 

IVIarston  Moor  battle,- 175,  176, 

Murton,  Birth-place  of  Captain  James 
Cook,  297. 


IMarton  nearBridlington. 

Marvel,  Andrew,  his  character,  534, 

Masborougb,  829 ; celebrated  iron* 
works,  ib. 

Masha m,  287. 

Melburn,  557. 

Melsa,  or  Aleaux  Abbey,  founded  by 
William  LeGros,Earl  of  Albemarle, 
439  ; village  inhabited  by  a Colony 
from  Meaux  in  Normandy,  ib. 

Melton  on  the  Hill,  876. 

Metcalf,  John,  of  Knaresbrough,  650. 

Metham,  569. 

Methley  Park, 

JMiddieham,  287. 

Moorlands,  Eastern,  66 — 69. 

■ — Western,  78,  79. 

Alorcar,  Earl  of  Northumberland, slain 
in  battle  at  Fulford  near  York,  57. 

Mount  Grace  Priory,  296. 

Mulgrave  Castle,  Roman  Urns  found 
there,  13;  description  of,  317. 

N. 

Nether  Hall,  868. 

Newburgh  Hall,  280. 

Newhall,  720. 

Newby  Hall,  situation,  711  ; design- 
ed by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  ib.  ; 
portico,  ib  ; entrance  Hall,  ib.  j 
parlour,  712  ; library,  ib.  ; dining- 
room, ib. ; drawing-room  rich  ta- 
pestry, ib.  ; aiiticbamber,  ib. ; stair- 
case, 712,  713;  state  bed-room, 
713;  superb  statue  gallery,  713, 
714  ; collection  of  statues,  busts, 
&c.  ib, 

Northallerton,  294;  situation,  ib. ; 
market  and  market-place,  ib. ; fairs 
ib. ; battle  of  the  standard,  295, 
296;  environs  of  Northallerton, 
296. 

Northumbria,  a Saxon  kingdom, 
founded  by  Ida  and  Ella,  17 ; 
sometimes  divided  into  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Bernicia  and  Delia, 
ib  ; conquered  by  Cadwallon  and 
P’enda,  27;  restored  by  Oswy,  29; 
submits  to  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex, 
37;  conquered  by  the  Danes,  and 
con  verted  from  a Saxon  intoaDanish 
kingdom,  46  ; acknowledge  the  pa- 
ramount sovereignty  of  Alfred,  mo- 
narch of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  48  ; re- 
volts, and  is  reduced  to  obedience 
by 
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by  Edward  the  Elder,  ib. ; revolts 
again,  and  is  reduced  by  Athelstan, 
49;  revolts  again,  and  is  again  re- 
duced by  that  prince,  H'i ; finally 
subverted  by  Edred,  54  ; reduced 
into  a province  of  ibe  Anglo  Saxon 

• monarchy,  ib, ; made  an  earldom, 
ib. 

Nostel  Park, 

Nun-Applcton,  248. 

o. 

Osbert,  King  of  Deira,  defeated  and 
slain  by  the  Danes  at  York,  45. 

Osric,  King  of  Deira,  slain  before  the 
walls  of  York,  27. 

Oswald,  King  o!  Nortlninibria,  defeats  j 
and  slays  Cadwallon,  King  of 
Wales,  28;  fixes  his  residence  at 
York,  ib.  ; completes  the  building 
of  a stone  church  at  Y"ork,  ib. ; is 
killed  in  battle  against  Penda,  King 
of  Mercia,  ib. 

Oswy,  King  of  Bernicia,  puts  to  death 
Oswin,  King  of  Deira,  and  defeats 
and  slays  Penda,  King  of  Mercia, 
near  Leeds,  31  ; subdues  Mercia, 
ib.  ; his  character,  32. 

Otley,  714;  derivation  of  its  name, 
7l5;  market,  ib.;  fairs,  ib. ; popu- 
lation, ib.  ; church,  ib.  sepulchral 
monuments,  ib. ; manor  of  Otley 
given  by  King  Athelstan  to  the  see 
of  York,  ib. 

Otley  Chevin,  715;  beautiful  pro- 
spects, ib. 

Ouse  river,  62 — 64. 

Owston,  879. 

P. 

Parlington,  620,  6Sl. 

Pateley  Bridge,  714. 

Patriiiglon,  440;  supposed  to  he  the 
ancient  Pretori  um,  411. 

Paul,  or  Paghill,  ships  of  the  line 
built  there,  447  ; s*)ap  manufactory, 
ib.  ; fort  built  at  Paul  by  the  royal- 
ists, for  the  purpose  of  commanding 
the  Humber,  494  ; demolished  by 
the  Parliament’s  ships  in  the  river, 
.500. 

Paulinus  converts  the  Northumbrians 
to  Christianity,  26 ; baptizes  ten 


thousand  persons  In  one  day,  in  th« 
river  Swale,  ib. 

Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  his  death  and 
charncter,  3l. 

Penigant  niounluin,  738. 

Penisfone,  815. 

Petilius  Cerealis  defeats  the  Brigan- 
les,  1. 

Phipps,  Constantine  John,  Lord  Mnl- 
gravc,  sketch  of  his  life,  iind  voyage 
to  the  Arctic  regions,  318 — 3W. 

Pickering,  265  ; tradition  of  its  an- 
tiquity, ib  ; once  sent  members  to 
Parliament,  266  ; town  described, 
ib.  ; market  and  fairs,  ib.  ; church, 
ib. ; castle,  ib  ; stood  a siege  a- 
gaiiist  tlie  Parliament’s  forces,  267. 

Pilgrimage  of  grace,  159,  571,  B61. 

Plumpton,  657. 

Pocklinglon,  557 . 

Pole,  William  de  la,  born-at  Raven- 
spur,  -151  ; established  as  a mer- 
chant at  HiiH,  ib  ; entertnins  King 
Edward  III.  and  his  court,  :b.  ; 
made  the  first  Mayor  of  Hull,  ih.  ; 
supplies  King  Edward  with  money, 
452  ; made  a Knight  Banneret,  ib.; 
made  first  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  obtains  the  office  of 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  seignioury  of  Hulderness,  ib.  ; 
is  a great  benefactor  to  the  town  ol 
Hull,  ib.  ; begins  to  build  a Car- 
thusian monastery  and  hospital,  ib. 
liis  death,  ib. 

pole,  Michael  de  la,  finishes  tlic  mo- 
nastery and  hospital  begun  by  his 
father,  45J;  is  made  Lord  Chancel- 
lor and  l.arl  of  Suffolk,  ib  ; builds 
a rnaguificent  p.alacc  at  H II,  4.*v*>, 
454;  charged  with  peculation,  and 
removed  from  his  office,  I.jI  ; im- 
prisoned, ib. ; recalled  to  court. 
45.5;  obliged  to  fly  to  Calais,  ib  ; 
sent  back  a prisoner  to  England, 
456 ; impeached  by  Parliament, 
lb. ; condemned  to  exile,  ib.  ; dies 
at  Pans,  ib  ; 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  second  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  restored  to  the  t .'•talcs  and 
titles  of  Ins  father,  456  ; .leeompa- 
nies  Henry  V.  in  his  ex|.edition  to 
France,  ib.  ; dies  at  Ilarfleiir,  ib. 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  third  Karl  of  Suf- 
folk, killed  at  the  battle  of  Agitt- 
court,  457. 
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pole  William  de  la,  fourth  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, makes  twenty-four  campaigns 
in  France,  457  ; commands  at  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  ib. ; is  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  French,  and  soon  after 
exchanged,  458;  recovers  A umale, 
ib. ; bis  extreme  severity  on  that  oc- 
casion, ib. ; sent  ambassador  to 
France,  ib. ; concludes  a truce,  ib. ; 
negociates  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VI.  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  ib. ; is 
created  IMarquis  ofSuffolk,  ib.  ; ac- 
cused of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Olouecster,  460;  acquitted  by  the 
king,  ib. ; created  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
ib. ; impeached  by  the  Parliament, 
d61;  sent  into  exile  by  the  king,  462. 
murde  ed  at  sea,  ib. 

Pole,  John  de  la,  Duke  of  Suffolk  mar- 
ries the  sister  of  Edward  IV^  463. 

Pole  de  la  John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  464. 

Pole  de  !a  Edmund,  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
put  to  death  by  Henry  VIII.  465. 

Pontefract,  situation,  881 ; descrip- 
tion of  the  town,  ib. ; society,  ib.  ; 
cliurch,  formerly  called  “‘St.  Mary 
de  foro,”  now  St.  Giles,  882  ; di- 
mensions, ib  ; fine  picture  of  the 
Crucifi.xron,  ib. ; church  of  All 
Saints,  architecture,  ib.;  dimensions, 
lb.  ; irreparably  injured  in  the  civil 
war,  883;  other  places  formerly 
consecrated  to  religion,  viz.  church 
of  St.  Thomas,  ib. ; priory  of  St. 
.folin,ib.  ; Monkliill,  ib. ; Domini- 
cans, or  Jjiackfriars,  884;  Carme- 
lites, or  Whitefriers,  ib.  ; Au.stin- 
iViers,  ib.;  places  of  worship  for  Dis- 
senters, lb. ; market,  ib  ; gardens 
and  nurserie.s,  ib. ; liquorice,  ib. 
eminent  men,  Lin,  auihor  of  the 
Newcastle  Rider,  885  ; Dr.  Natha- 
niel Johnson,  ib. ; etymology  of  the 
name  of  Pontefract,  ib. ; Thomas  de 
Castleford’s  story,  ib. ; refuted, 
886  ; name  derived  from  the  brok- 
en bridge  across  the  Wash,  ib ; 
Pontefract  supposed  by  Leland  and 
Drake  to  be  the  Legiolum  of  Anto- 
ninus, 887  ; that  opinion  refuted, 
ib. ; manor  ol  Pontefract  given  by 
William  the  conqueror  to  Hbert  de 
Lacy,  ib. ; transferred  by  the  mar- 
riage of  llie  heiress  of  the  Lacys,  to 
John  Fits  Eustace,  888  ; transferred 


to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  ib. ; 
rebellion  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lanr 
caster,  889;  his  capture  at  Borough- 
bridge,  lb.  ; account  of  his  Execu- 
tion, 891  ; murder  of  Richard  II. 
in  Pontefract  Castle,  ib. 

Pontefract  surrenders  to  Robert  Aske, 
general  of  the  pilgrimage  of  grace, 

892  ; castle  of  Pontefract,  situation, 

893  ; balliuni,  893  ; keep,  extra- 
ordinary thickness  of  the  walls,  ib.  ; 
horrid  dungeon,  894;  castle  built  by 
Ilbeit  de  Lacy,  ib. ; time  employed 
in  its  building,  ib. ; garrisoned  by 
the  Royalists,  ib. ; besieged  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  ib. ; siege  raised, 
895;  besieged  again  and  taken  by 
the  Parliament’s  army,  896 ; seized 
by  Colonel  Morrice  for  the  king.ib.; 
besieged  the  third  time  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians, ib  ; the  garrison 
hearing  of  the  king’s  death,  pro- 
claim liis  son  Charles  II.  897 ; 
makes  a vigorous  sortie,  ib. ; is 
comjielled  to  surrender,  ib. ; six 
persons  excepted  from  mercy,  ib. ; 
make  their  escape,  ib.  ; Morrice 
and  Blackburn  taken  and  executed, 
ib.  ; castle  of  Pontefract  demolish- 
ed by  order  of  Parlic.ment,  ib. ; 
present  state  of  its  ruins,  ib. ; envi- 
rons of  Pontefract,  898. 

Pool,  715;  Pool  bank,  ib. 

Priories,  Allerton  Mauleverer,  661; 
Bolton,  729;  Bridlington,  411,  412; 
Drax,  616,  617  ; Guisbrough,  306, 
307  ; Haltemprice,  5.39  ; Kirkham, 
407;  Knaresbrough,  648  ; Mount- 
grace,  296  ; N un-Appleton,  248; 
.Swine,  431  ; Waldingwell,  846  ; 
Warter,  .557  ; Watton,  427  ; Wike- 
liam,  37  6. 

Q. 

Quay,  Bridlinglon,  Vide  Bridlington, 
description  of  the  harbour,  376. 

R. 

Ragnar  Lodbrog,  the  Danish  chief, 
put  to  death  by  Ella,  King  of  Ber- 
nicia,  43. 

Ptavenhiil,  343  ; curious  monument  of 
antiquity  found  at  that  place,  344; 
conjectures  on  the  subject,  344,  347 
Raveuspufj 
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R^i<^enspur,  formerly  a noted  port, 
now  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  or 
tlie  Humber,  15,  442. 

Rcdcar,  314 
Ribble  river,  732. 

Ribston-hall,  658 ; chapel,  659 ; 
sepulchral  monument  of  the  stan- 
dard-bearer ill  the  ninth  Roman 
legion,  dug  up  in  Trinity  gardens 
at  York,  ib, 

manor  given  by  the  Con- 
queror to  William  de  Percy  and 
Ralph  de  Pagnal,  659  ; possessed 
’ by  Robert  Lord  Ross,  ib. ; settled 
• on  the  knights  templars,  ib. ; pos- 
sessed by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  ib  ; 
purchased  by  Henry  Goodricke, 
Esq.  ancestor  of  the  present  baro- 
net, ib. 

— — — pippin,  apple  so  called,  its 
introduction  from  Pruned,  659, 
660. 

Richard,  Duke  of  York,  killed  at 
Wakefield-green,  813. 

Richmond,  situation,  289;  fairs,  ib. ; 
corn-market,  289,  290 ; descrip- 
tion of  the  town,  290  ; trade  in 
corn  and  lead,  ib.  ; Richmond 
once  possessed  by  the  S.ixon  Earl 
Edwin,  Earl  of  Chester,  288  ; gi- 
ven by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Alan,  son  of  Hoel,  Count  of  Bre- 
tagne, ib. ; remarkable  brevity  of 
the  grant,  ib.  ; earldom  of  Rich- 
mond possessed  by  different  fami- 
lies, 289;  Henr}',  first  Duke  of 
Richmond,  ib.  ; honours  and  titles 
of  llie  duchy  of  Richmond  devolve 
on  the  family  ol  Lenox,  ib. 

— town  and  castle  built  by 

Alan,  the  first  earl,  289  ; castle, 
situation  of,  290;  description  of 
the  ruins,  291  ; environs  of  Rich- 
mond extremelj'  romantic,  ib. 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire. — North  Ri- 
ding, situation,  boundaries,  extent, 
content  in  square  miles  and  acres, 
6fj  ; topographical  features,  soil, 
fossils,  minerals,  66 — 81  ; canals, 
ib  ; climate,  8.3  ; agriculture,  pro- 
duce, roads,  *5cc.  85 — 91;  noble- 
men's seats,  94  ; gentlemen’s  seats, 
9.5. 

Rievaulx  abbey  founded  by  William 
L’Espcc,  277;  situation,  ib.  ; pri- 
vileges granted  by  Henry  I.  and 
Henry  11.  and  by  Popes  Alexan- 


der III.  and  Alexander  IV.  278  ; 
revenues  prior  to  the  dissolution, 
ih.  ; ruins  of  the  abbey,  x79; 
terrace,  temple,  pavillion,  ib. 

Ripley,  663  ; market,  ib, ; fairs,  ib. ; 
church,  ib.  ; free-scbool,  ib.  ; cas- 
tle, 664. 

Sir  George,  his  writings  on 

alchemy,  4l3. 

Ripoii,  situation,  67-i;  bridges,  ih.  ; 
description  of  the  town,  075  ; mar- 
ket-place, ib.  ; town-hall,  ib,  ; hos- 
pitals of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  8l. 
John,  St.  Anne,  and  Jepsons,  ib. ; 
theatre,  ib.  ; market  and  fairs,  ih  ; 
Ripon  once  famuiis  for  its  manu- 
facture of  spurs  ih  ; Ripon  one  of 
the  most  ancient  boroughs  in  Eng- 
land, 676  ; court  and  prison  of  tin- 
Archbishop  of  York,  ih.  ; Dean 
and  Chapter  prison,  ib. ; - remark- 
able tumulus  called  JJshaw -hill, 
ib  ; conjectures  respieciing  its  ori- 
gin, 677  ; derivation  of  tlie  name 
of  Ripon,  ib. ; Ripon  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  678;  destroyed  by 
Edred,  king  ot  the  .\nglo-.Suxuns, 
679 ; destroyed  by  William  ih«* 
Conqueror,  ib  ; destroyed  by  the 
Scots,  680;  town  incorporated,  ib.  ; 
conferences  between  (he  English 
and  .Scotch  commissiuncrs,  ib.  ; 
Ripon  taken  by  the  Purlinmcnta- 
riaiis,  (>81  ; retaken  by  the  Royal- 
ists, ib.  ; supplied  with  fresli  water, 
ib.  ; river  Urc  made  navigable  to 
the  town,  ib.  ; inona>lery  founded 
l)y  the  Abbot  of  Melros,  078,  682  ; 
the  monks  refusing  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  V\  hit- 
by,  arc  expelled,  ib  ; a new  mo- 
nastery built  by  Wilfred,  .Archbi- 
shop of  York,  ib.  ; Wilfred  enter- 
tains Egfrid  king  of  Nortlmmbna, 
and  his  whole  court,  at  tins  mo- 
nastery, lb.  ; feast  of  St.  Wilfrid, 
683  ; tlie  monustery  oblnius  front 
Athel.Ntan  the  privilege  of  a sanc- 
tuary. ib.  ; the  collegiate  church, 
or  minster,  tiecled,  o84;  its  ju- 
risdictlouj,  privileges,  ice.  6ba  ; 
description  of  the  cliutt!i,  ib.  . 
dimensions,  686  ; altar-pi»  ce,  a 
curious  perspective  painting,  ib  ; 
east- window,  687  ; sepuichr.il 
monuments,  688;  vc."lry  ai\4 
chapter-house,  ib.;  emhelll Jtinmis 
3 P 4 * wir  ^ 
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owing  to  the  present  dean,  689  ; 
environs  of  Ripon,  ib. 

Risby  park,  540. 

Rise,  4^)0. 

Robert,  St.  sketch  of  his  life  and 
character,  644,  647. 

chapef,  643. 

— — cave,  649. 

Robin  Hood’s  Bay  derives  its  name 
from  that  famous  outlaw,  '^99  j was, 
according  to  tradition,  one  of  his 
favorite  retreats,  ib.  j various  tra- 
ditions in  the  neighbourhood  con- 
cerning Robin  Hood  and  Little 
John,  340 ; romantic  situation  of 
the  village,  341 ; description  of 
the  bay,  ib.  j fishery,  ib. 

Roche  Abbey,  situation,  843  j ruins, 
844  5 the  landscape  embellished 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Scarborough, 
sb.  5 observations  on  picturesque 
beauty,  844,  845;  abbey  founded, 
845 ; observations  on  the  taste  of 
the  Cistercians  in  their  buildings, 
ib. 

Rockingham,  Marquis  of,  his  cha- 
racter, 835 — 837. 

Romans  make  Eboracum,  or  York, 
their  prineipal  station  in  Britain,  2. 

Roman  roads. — Watling-street,  9 ; 
from  Mancunium,  or  Manchester, 
to  York,  10;  from  Manchester  to 
Aldburg,  10  j from  Chesterfield 
through  Sheffield,  &c.  11;  vici- 
nal way  through  Pontefract,  ib. ; 
from  York  to  Malton,  ib. ; from 
Mahon  to  Dunsley  bay,  11,  13; 
from  Malton  to  Scarborough,  13  ; 
from  Malton  to  Filey,  ib, ; from 
York  to  Bridlington  bay,  14; 
from  York  to  the  Praetorium  of 
Antoninus,  ib.  ; from  Brough  to 
Londesbrough,  the  ancient  Deigo- 
vitia,  15. 

Roseberry  Topping,  its  altitude,  69  ; 
strata,  ib.  ; petrified  shells,  &c. 
70 ; opinions  of  the  learned  on 
the  subject  of  petrified  shells,  and 
other  marine  substances,  found  on 
the  tops  of  mountains,  71 ; magni- 
ficent prospects  from  the  suicmit 
of  Roseberry  Topping,  71,  73. 

Rossington,  870. 

Rotherham,  dcscrip’tion  of,  ; 
birth-place  of  Thomas  Scot,  alias 
Thomas  of  Rotherham,  archbishop 


of  York,  ib. ; Mr.  Samuel  Walker, 
anecdotes  and  character  of,  '629, 
830;  independent  academy,  831, 
832. 

Rudstone,  432;  remarkable  obelisk 
ib.;  conjectures  on  the  subject, 
423. 

Ruuswick  bay,  3l6. 

Rupert,  Prince,  his  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Marston-raoor,  173. 

s. 

Saltmarsh,  569. 

Sandal,  869  ; monument  of  John 
Rokeby,  ArchbisJiopx)f  Dublin,  ib. 

Sandal  castle,  806,  807. 

Sandbeck,  842 — «63. 

Saville,  Sir  Henry,  sketch  of  his 
publications,  763 — 765. 

Scarapston,  406. 

Scarbrough,  ancient  name,  347 ; si- 
tuation, &c,  352,  353  ; piers,  349, 
350;  harbour,  351,  352  ; descrip- 
tion of  the  town,  354 ; amuse- 
ments, ib,  ; celebrated  mineral 
waters  first  discovered  by  Mrs. 
Farrow,  ib. ; preferred  beiore  the 
Italian,  j^'rencii,  and  German  spas, 
ib.  ; spaw  lost  in  a singular  man- 
ner, 353  ; again  discovered,  ib.  ; 
the  waters  analyzed,  356  ; sea- 
bathing, church  of  St,  Mary  once 
adorned  with  three  towers,  357  ; 
Dissenters’  chapel,  ib.;  castle  built 
by  William  Le  Gross,  Earl  of  Al- 
bemarle, 358 ; seized  by  Henry 
II.  ib  ; augmented  in  suenglh  and 
magnificence^  ib. ; taken  by  the 
earls  of  Pembroke  and  Warren, 
359;  attacked  without  success  by 
Robert  Aske,  360  ; surprised  and 
taken  by  Thomas  Stafford,  ib. ; re- 
taken by  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, ib  ; besieged  by  Sir  John 
Meldrum,  ib,  ; Sir  John  Meldrum 
mortally  wounded  in  the  assault. 
3<j1  ; siege  continued  by  Sir  M. 
Boynton,  ib.  ; castle  surrendered, 
ib. ; Colonel  Boynton,  the  gover- 
nor, with  the  garrison,  declares  for 
the  king,  ib  ; c.astle  and  town 
again  besieged  by  the  Parliamenta- 
riaus,  ib.  ; compelled  to  surren- 
der, ib.  ; put  in  a state  of  defence 
against  tlie  Pretender,  362  ; castle, 
situation  of,  ib.  ; Lady’s  well,  ib. ; 
in  wjiat  juanaer  supplied  with  wa- 
ter. 
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ter,  263 ; ruins  of  the  castle,  364, 
365 ; trade  of  Scarbrough,  365, 
366;  fishery,  ib.  ; market  und 

^ fairs,  ib.  ; population,  367  ; salu 
brity  of  the  air,  ib.  ; ratio  of  mor- 
tality, lb. ; instances  of  longevity, 
367,  368;  vicinity  of  ScnrbDugh, 
ib;  Weaponness,  or  Oliver’s  mount, 
ib. ; sea  air  injurious  to  planta- 
tions, 369. 

Scarihingvvell  Hall,  6V9  ; Lord 
Hawke’s  agricultural  improve- 
ments, ib.  ; farm-yard,  ib.  ; Scri- 
veii  Hall,  656  ; Scrooby,  847  ; 
ancient  palace  of  the  arclibishops 
ot  York,  847,  848. 

Scroopc,  llichard.  Archbishop  of 
York,  rebels  against  Henry  IV. 
154;  is  e.xecuted  near  York,  156. 

Sculcoats,  5.37. 

Seamer,  374.  » 

Sedberg,  740. 

Selby,  situation,  613;  population, 
ib. ; market  and  fairs,  ib.  ; bridge 
over  the  Ouse,  ib.  ; Selby  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  Salebeia, 
ib  ; Selby  abbey  founded  by  Wil- 
liam tire  Contpieror,  614;  birth- 
place of  Henry  I.  ib  ; greatly  fa- 
voured by  succeeding  k'ligs,  ib. ; 
abbots  of  Selby  and  St.  Mary’s  at 
York,  the  only  two  mitred  abbots 
in  the  parts  of  England  north  of 
the  frent,  ib. ; revenues  at  the 
dissolution,  ib. ; site  granted  to 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  alienared 
J.eonard  Beck  .vith,  615  ; descend- 
ed to  tlie  }Valmsleys,  ib.;  devolved 
on  Lord  Petre,  ib.  ; abbey  church 
flescrihed,  615,  616;  made  paro- 
chial, 616  ; environs  of  Selby,  ib. 

Settle,  73 1 ; market  and  fairs,  ib.  ; 
cotton  mills,  ib.;  population,  ib.  ; 
ratio  of  mortality,  73^  ; situation 
of  the  town,  ib.  ; picturesque 
landscape,  ib. ; environs,  ib. 

Settringtoii,  407. 

Severus,  Emircror,  repels  the  Cale- 
donians, 5;  dies  at  York,  6 ; his 
firmness  and  comjiosure  at  the  ap- 
proacti  of  deali),  119;  lii.s  oljse- 
quie.s,  ib.  ; Severus's  lulls  near 
York,  H9,  U'O. 

Sewerby,  415, 

Sharpe,  Dr.  John,  .\rchbishop  of 
York,  born  at  Bradford,  779 ; 
Sheffield,  situation^,  816;  descrip- 


tion of  the  town,  817;  churches: 
Trinity  church,  ih. ; monuinenis  of 
four  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  ih. ; St. 
Paul’s  church,  ib. ; chapel  at  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk’s  hospital,  ib.  ; 
chapels  and  meeting-houses  for 
Dissenters,  819;  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk’s hospital,  ib  ; general  infir- 
mary, 819,  ; barracks,  ib.  ; 

free  grammar-school,  ih.  ; free 
writing-school,  ib. ; charity  schools, 
ib. ; ; Sunday  schools,  ib.  ; town- 
hall,  ib.  { Cutler’s  hall,  ib. ; thea- 
tre and  assembly  room,  ib.  ; mar- 
kets and  fairs,  8St  ; manufactures, 
ib  ; n tine  of  Shelfield,  its  ety- 
mology, 82‘2  ; ancient  castle,  si- 
tuation of,  ib.  ; garrisoned  for  the 
king  in  the  time  of  llie  civil  war, 
823;  tuken  by  the  Parliamenta- 
rians, ib.  ; demolished  by  order 
of  Parliament,  ih  ; origin  and  pro- 
gress of,  the  manufactures,  8.^4, 
82.5;  sa  nbrious  siiuaiiun  of,  Shef- 
field, 826  ; environs  of  Shelficld, 
827. 

Sheffield  m-nor,  827. 

Slierburn,  619;  f amous  for  the  wine- 
sour  plum,  ib.  ; Sheritr-Hutton, 
situation,  248  ; castle  built  in  the 
reign  of  king  Sie[»lien,  249;  once 
the  prison  of  the  ,ioung  Earl  of 
Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, and  of  Elizabeth,  d iughter 
of  Edwiyd  IV.  ib  ; now  belongs 
to  the  iMarqiiis  of  Hertford,  2.50. 

Shooter’s-hill,  870. 

Siward,  l!arl  of  Nortiuniib»Tlnnd,  hi* 
death  and  character,  55. 

Slcdmere,  409,  410;  remarkable 
imi>rovements  by  Sir  Christopher 
Sykes,  ib. ; Roman  road  from  Vork 
to  Bridlington  discovered  by  Sir 
C.  Sykes,  J4  ; arched  gateway 
over  Mie  road,  -tIO. 

Skeldale.  706. 

.Skelton  castle,  509. 

Skipton,  7..J;  corn-market,  ib  ; 
greatly  improved  by  the  i.icl  ~u:C 
ot  Kiiareshoroueh  forest,  if)  ; fans, 
724;  churcli,  ib.  castle  ami  ma- 
nor graiued  by  Ed.varl  Ilf.  to 
Robert  Lord  Clitl'o.'d,  ib.  ; anec- 
(loles  of  the  ClifFord  family,  7/5; 
garrisoned  by  the  Koy,.Ii'L>,  726  ; 
surrendered  to  the  l’<trl.aiwcnl«- 
ri.nn*,  ib.  ; rendered  tuitcuablc  by 
9 order 
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order  of  Parliament,  ib. ; repaired, 
,b.  ; descri])tioti  of  the  castle, 
'7t’6,  7‘27  ; vale  of  Skipton  de- 
scribed, 727, 728. 

Skipsea  and  Sltipsea  Brough,  428  ; 
ancient  castle,  ib.  j intrenchments, 
ib. ; remarkable  tradition  and  in- 
stance of  popular  superstition,  429. 

Skirlaw  chapel.  430. 

Skirlaw,  Walter,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
builds  or  heightens  the  steeple  of 
HoAvden  church,  566  ; is  supposed 
to  have  built  the  episcopal  palace 
at  Howden,  .568. 

Snaith,  900  ; markets  and  fairs,  ib.; 
church,  ib,  ; burying-place  of  the 
family  of  Viscount  Down,  ib. 

South  Cave,  545,  547. 

Sowerby,  284. 

Spaldington,  ancient  raan.sions  of  the 
Vavasours,  571. 

Spalding  moor.  ib. 

Spolford,  63,3  ; ruins  of  the  palace  of 
the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  ib. 

S])rotbrough-hall,  876. 

Spunibead,  the  ocelluin  promonto- 
riiim  of  Ptolemy,  442  ; etymology 
of  the  present  name,  ib. 

Staiths,  315  ; fishery  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  ib. 

Stamford-bridge,  558 ; battle  of,  559. 

Staiidridge,  Capt.  revives  the  Green- 
land trade  at  Hull,  508  ; furnishes 
the  Empress  of  Russia  with  trans- 
ports, 510. 

Stanw'ick,  293. 

Stapleton  park, 

Stillingfleet,  561. 

Stockeld  park,  633. 

Stokesley,  297. 

Stoupe  Brow,  66,  341,  3l2  ; alium 
works,  ib, 

Streethorpe,  869. 

Studley  royal,  689,  690;  Studley 
park  and  pleasure-grounds,  691 — 
694. 

Sunk  island,  443. 

Swale  river,  61. 

Swine  priory,  431. 

T. 

Tadcaster,  the  ancient  calcaria,  621  ; 
derivation  of  its  name,' ib  ; verses 
on  Tadcaster  by  Dr.  Eades,  622 ; 
'Tadcaster  attacked  and  taken  by 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  623 ; bat- 


tle of  Tow  ton,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tadcaster,  625,  626. 

Tees  river,  61. 

Temple  Newsome,  797,  798 ; curious 
battlement,  ib. 

'Thirkely-hall,  286. 

Thirsk,  281 ; markets,  and  fairs,  ib.  j 
situation,  ib. ; church,  282  ; in- 
scriptions in  memory  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  a Swedish  ambassador,  282, 
283 ; ancient  castle  of  the  Mow- 
brays,  283  ; demolished  by  Henry 
II.  in  consequence  of  the  revolt 
of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  ib. ; Old 
Thirsk  sends  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, 284 ; description  of  the 
town,  ib. ; ancient  elm-tree,  where 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, Avas,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, put  to  death  by  the  mob  in 
the  reign  ol  Henry  VII.  ib. ; envi- 
rons of  Thirsk,  284,  285 ; scarcity 
of  coal,  285. 

Thorne,  situation,  900  ; market  and 
fairs,  ib. ; population,  901  ; trade, 
ib. ; Hangman-hill,  ib. ; canal 
from  the  Don  to  the  Trent,  ib.  ; 
country  around  Thorne,  901,  902. 

Thormoa  Scar,  734. 

'J’bornton  Force,  735. 

Thorpe-hall,  413. 

Thundercliffe  Grange,  834. 

'Tickhill,  839;  markets  and  fairs, 
ib.  ; situation  of  the  town,  ib. ; 
church,  ib.  ; castle,  840;  mount 
described,  ib. ; conjecture  on  the 
derivation  of  Tickhill,  840,  841  ; 
castle  garrisoned  by  the  Royalists, 
841 ; taken  by  ihe  Parliament’s 
forces,  ib. ; dismantled  by  order 
of  Parliament  ib. ; ancient  priory 
of  Augustines,  ib.;  environs  of 
Tickhill,  ib. 

Tillotson,  Dr.  John,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  763. 

Tosti,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  ex- 
pelled, 56;  enters  the  Humber 
with  a Flemish  squadron,  and 
makes  horrible  ravages,  ib. ; de- 
feated by  Earls  Morcar  and  Ed- 
win, ib. ; forms  an  alliance  with 
Harold  Hadrada,  or  Harfager, 
king  of  Norway,  ib. ; enters  the 
Humber  with  a Norwegian  fleet 
and  army,  57  ; lands  at  Riccal, 
ten  miles  below  York,  ib.  ;,deleats 
and  slays  Earls  Morcar  and  Edwin 
at  Fulford,  near  York,  ib  ; is  de- 
feated 
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fented  and  slain,  together  with  the 
king  of  Norway,  at  Stamford- 
bridge,  57,  55«, 

Towton,  battle  of,  6‘25,  626  ; field  of 
battle  described,  627  ; remarks  on 
the  action  and  on  the  accounts  of 
historians,  628. 

u. 

Upleatham-hal)|  oil. 

Ure  river,  61. 

V. 

Vale  of  York  described,  74. 

Venutios,  king  of  the  Brigantes,  de- 
posed by  his  queen,  Cartisman- 
dua,  and  her  paramour,  Voluca- 
tus,  669;  reduces  the  usurpers  to 
great  extremities,  ib. ; is  defeated 
by  the  Romans  under  Petilius  Ce- 
realis,  ib. 

w. 

Wade’s  Causeway,  11. 
Wadeworth’s-hall,  87<» 

Wakefield,  situation,  802 ; market  I 
and  fairs,  ib, ; parish  church,  802, 
803 ; new  church,  803.  situation  of 
the  church,  and  now  part  of  the 
town,  ib.  ; description  of,  8o3, 
804;  free  grammar-school,  804  ; 
charitable  donations  to  the  town, 
ib. ; prison,  ib. ; biidge,  ib.  ; Ed- 
ward IV's  chapel,  80+,  803;  state 
of  the  toveji  in  the  time  of  Cam- 
den, 805  ; its  increase  in  wealth 
and  population,  ib.  ; manufac- 
tures, ib.  ; trade  greatly  promoted 
by  the  Calder  navigation.  80.3, 
806  ; population,  806  ; environs  of 
Wakefield,  ib. ; Heath,  a beauti- 
ful village,  ib.  ; Sandal  castle,  ib. 

manor,  extent  of,  807  ; 

part  of  the  royal  demesnes  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  ib.  ; subse- 
quent history  of,  007,  814. 

Green,  battle  of,  81S. 

Waldingwell,  846  ; priory,  ib. 
Walker,  Mr.  Samuel,  establishes  the 
celebrated  iron  works  at  Masbo- 
rough,  829;  sketch  of  his  life  and 
character,  829,  830  ; inscription 
on  his  monument,  830,  8.3l. 
Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
holds  York  against  William  the 
Con(|ucror,  13.3  ; surrenders  on 
bouourable  condition.s  ib. 


VVaplington  557, 

Warmsworth,  871. 

Warier  priory,  557. 

Wassand,  430. 

Watson,  Dr.  Thomas,  534. 

Watton  priory,  427. 

Weathercote  cave,  733,  736. 
Weighton,  see  Market  Weighton. 
Wentworth  castle,  81 5. 

house,  description  of, 

837,  838;  paintings,  838;  park, 
ib. ; mausoleum,  834,  835. 

, family  of,  838. 

West  Riding  of  Yorksliire,  379  ; Wa» 
pentakes,  ib. ; market  towns,  ib. ; 
noblemen  and  gentlemen's  seats, 
580 — .398  ; extent  and  boundaries, 

599  ; geographical  features,  .399, 

600  ; climate,  ib.  ; mineralogy, 

601  ; soil,  agriculture,  &c.  601, 
613. 

\Vestoii,  720. 

WhariiclifFe  park,  827. 

Wharnside  mountain,  738, 

Wharf  river,  62. 

I Wheldrake,  561;  Roman  coins  found, 
ih. 

Whitby,  its  origin,  320  ; ancient 
names,  321  ; progress  of  its  com- 
I mercc,  322,  323  ; slate  under  the 
I commonwealth  and  at  the  Restora> 

I tion,  323  ; piers  built,  ib. ; piers 
and  harbour  de.scribed,  324,  325  ; 
increa.se  of  trade  and  opulence, 
325,  326  ; improvement  of  the 
adjacent  country  and  roads,  3<:7  ; 

I situation  and  description  of  the 
j town  and  church,  3 2 H,  330  ; Wiiit- 
by  abbey  founded,  330;  destroy- 
ed by  the  Danes,  33f;  rebuilt  by 
William  dc  Percy,  ancestor  of  the 
carls  and  dukes  of  Nurthumber- 
‘ land,  ib  ; dimensions  of  tlic  ab- 
bey church,  .33i  ; environs  of 
Whitby,  gentlemen's  seats,  3J.5  ; 
natural  curiosities,  6cc.  3j5— 339  ; 
synod  of  Whitby,  332. 

Whitgift  fort  erected  for  comniT«nd- 
ing  the  Ouse,  500  ; demolished  by 
the  I’arltaiiK  Ills'  ships,  ih. 
Wickersley,  833  ; manufacture  of 
grind  stones,  ih. 

I Wilberfoss,  561. 

I Wilfrid,  St.  .-Vrchbishop  of  York,  rc- 
I builds  ihe  monastery  of  Ripoii, 

' 682  ; enlertoins  Kgfrid,  king  of 

i Nortliumbria,  and  bi»  cv-urf,  ib  ; 

buried 
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burk'd  at  Ripon,  683  ; his  bones 
translated  to  Canterbury,  ib. ; feast 
of  St.  Wilfrid,  ib. 

Wold  Newton,  39S;  natural  curiosity, 
ib. 

Wold  Cottage,  399  ; extraordinary 
phsenomenon,  the  fail  ot  a large 
stone  from  the  atmosphere,  399 — 
401 ; opinions  of  learned  men  re- 
specting the  fall  of  stones,  401  — 
405,  ■ 

Wolds,380— 382,  427. 

Wrestle  Castle,  situation,  572;  his- 
tory of,  572—574  ; description  by 
Leland,  674;  magnificent  house- 
hold establishment  of  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland  at  Wressie  and 
Leckonfield,  575,  576  ; Wressie 
Castle  dismantled  by  order  of  Par- 
liament, 576 ; present  state  of  its 
ruins,  577. 

Y. 

Yarum,  situation,  SOI  ; dreadful 
Hoods,  301,  3 02  ; population,  302  ; 
ratio  of  mortality,  ib. ; iron  bridge 
over  the  Tees  falls  down  through  a 
defect  in  the  masonry,  303. 

Yordas  Cave,  735. 

Yorkshire,  originally  possessed  by  the 
Brigantes,  1 ; conquered  by  the 
Roman  General  Petilius  Cereal  is, 
ib.  ; forms  a British  kingdom,  call- 
ed Deifyr,  or  Deira,  16;  conquered 
by  Ella,  the  first  Saxon  king  of  Dei- 
ra, 17  ; throne  of  York  precarious,  • 
34,  35  ; Yorkshire,  with  the  rest  of 
Northumbria,  submits  to  Egbert, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  37 ; re- 
Tolts,  38;  invaded  and  conquered 
by  the  Danes,  45;  parcelled  among 
the  Danish  officers,  48  ; remains  a 
Danish  kingdom,  but  acknowledges 
the  paramount  sovereignty  of  Ai 
frcd  the  Great,  monarch  of  the  An- 
glo Saxons,  ib.;  ravaged  by  Edward 
the  elder,  ib. ; rent  by  intestine  di- 
visions, 49  ; invaded  by  Athelstan, 
ib.  ; subdued  by  that  prince,  ;>l  ; 
harassed  by  civil  wars,  52,  53 ; re- 
duced by  Edred,  and  reunited  to 
the  Anglo  Saxon  Monarchy,  54. 

• Boundaries,  extent  and  po- 

pulation, 60,61  ; division  into  rid- 
ings, 61  ; rivers,  61 — 65. 

y ork,  the  ancient  Eboracum,  origin. 


110;  name,  ib  ; situation,  *1H, 
112;  Roman  dock  in  tlie  Foss 
island,  1!3— ll5;  state  of  Ebora- 
cum,  or  York,  under  the  Romans^ 
316 — 122;  Roman  antiquities  found 
there,  123 — 128;  state  of  York  un- 
der the  Saxons,  128 — 131 ; famous 
library,  130  ; York  taken  by  Cad- 
wallon  and  Penda,129  ; taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  under  In-' 
guar  and  Ubba,  130;,  most  of  its 
inhabitants  slaughtered,  ib ; rebuilt 
and  repeopled  by  the  Danes,  131 ; 
made  the  capital  of  the  Danish,  as 
before  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of 
Northumbria,  ib. ; besieged  and 
taken  by  the  revolted  Northumbri- 
ans, and  their  Danish  allies,  134  ; 
the  cathedral,  library,&c.  destroyed 
by  fire  during  the  siege,  133;  taken 
by  William  the  Conquercr,  135; 
dreadful  devastation,  136  ; stale  of 
York  immediately  before  and  alter 
the  Conquest,  137,  138  ; the  city, 
the  cathedral,  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary,  and  thirty-nine  parish 
churches,  destroyed  by  an  acciden- 
tal conflagration,  138 ; its  rtipid  re- 
storation, 1 39  ; state  of  the  city  un- 
der the  first  Norman  kings,  139, 
14(>;  Jews  in  York,  their  opulence, 
140  ; York  made  the  staple  of  the 
wool  trade,  ib. ; the  woollen  manu- 
facture flourishing  at  York,  341  ; 
had  disappeared  before  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  ib. ; massacre 
of  the  Jews  at  York,  143 — 147  ; 
splendid  marriage  of  the  daughter 
of  Henry  III.  with  Alexander,  king 
of  Scotland,  348;  sumptuous 
Christmas  feast  at  York,  149  ; sub- 
urbs burnt  by  the  Scots,  ib. ; York 
the  general  rendezvous  of  Edward 
the  third’s  army,  151;  magnificent 
feast,  ib. ; riot  of  the  Hainaulters, 
15l,  152  ; marriage  of  Edward  HI. 
with  Philippa  of  Hainanlt,  cele- 
brated at  York,  152,  153;  York 
visited  by  Richard  II.  153;  by 
J^enry  IV.  156  ; by  Henry  V.  ib. ; 
by  Edward  IV.  158  ; by  Richard 
HI.  ib.;  by  Heniy  VH.  159;  by 
Henry  v^lll.  160;  by  James  I. 
164;  by  Charles  1.  164,  165,  167  ; 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  179;  by 
James  II.  when  Duke  of  York, 
181 ; 
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181  j by  Christian  VII.  late  King 
of  Denmark,  183,  184;  York  de- 
prived of  its  charters  by  Henry 
IV.  for  adhering  to  the  rebellion  of 
Archbishop  Scroop,  156;  greatly 
favoured  by  Richard  HI.  158  ; 
distressed  state  of  the  city  by  tlie 
suppression  of  monasteries,  Inl, 
162;  decay  of  the  trade  of  York, 
163,  164;  great  council  of  Peers 
assembles  at  York,  167  ; siege  and 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Parlia- 
Oientarians,  171 — 178  ; city  walls 
repaired,  173;  York  gives  proofs 
of  its  loyalty  against  the  Preten- 
der,181;  Dukes  of  York,  184 — 186; 
Edmund  de  Langley,  184;  Ed- 
ward PJantagenet,  his  son,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  ib. ; Rich- 
ard, son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, killed  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  185;  Richard,  second 
son  of  Edward  IV.  ib  ; Henry,  se- 
cond son  of  Henry  VH.  afterwards 
Henry  Vill.  ib. ; Charles,  second 
son  of  James  I.  afterwards  King 
Charles  I.  ib.  ; James,  second  son 
of  James  T.  afterwards  King  James 
II.  ib.  ; Ernest  Angusius,  JDuke  of 
Brunswick  atid  Lunenburg,  &c. 
brother  of^  King  George  I.  ib. ; 
Edward  Augustus,  second  son  of 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
brother  to  his  Majesty  George  IH. 
ib.;  Prince  Frederick,  second  son 
of  his  Majesty  George  HI,  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  military 
force  of  Great  Britain,  186;  Ca- 
thedral Church  of  St.  Peter,  his- 
tory of,  205 — 210  ; dimensions, 
211;  west  front,  ib. ; towers,  ib.  ; 
south  transept,  212;  north  transept 
and  nave,  ib  ; interior  of  (he  Ca- 
thedral, 213:  magnificent'  vista 

seen  from  the  west  entrance,  214; 
scieen,  215  ; choir,  ib. ; east  win- 
dow, 216;  window  presented  by 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  ib  ; chapter- 
house,  ib. ; vestry,  217  ; Ulpius’s 
Horn,  ib. ; library,  219;  persons 
interred  in  the  Cathedral,  219, 
220;  sepulchral  nionunient>,  221  ; 
other  churches  in  \ork,  223;  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey  situation,  224;  his- 
torv  of,  225 — '-29;  revenues  prior 
to  the  Dissolution,  228  ; privileges,  j 


ib. ; ruins,  229  ; archbishops  of 
York,  with  the  cotemporary  popes 
and  kings  of  England,  186 — 205; 
Paulinus,  186;  Cedda,  187  ; Wil- 
frid, ib  ; Hosa,  ib. : St.  Jolin  of  Be- 
verley, ib. ; Wilfrid  II.  ib. ; Eg- 
bert, ib. ; Albei  t,  188  ; Eanbaid  I. 
ID.  ; Eanbaid  II.  ib.  ; Wulsius,  ib.  ; 
Wiinundus,  ib. ; Wilferus,  ib. ; 
Ethelbald,  ib. ; Rewardus,  ib.  ; 
Wulstan,  ib.  ; Oskitel,  189  ; Athel- 
wald,  ib  ; Oswald,  ib. ; Adulf,  ib. ; 
Wulstan  II.  ib  ; Aliric  Puttock, 
ib.;  Kinsius,  ib  ; Aldred,  190; 
Thomas  I.  ib. ; Gerard,  I9l  ; Tho- 
mas II.  ib. ; 'l  liurstan,  ib. ; Henry 
Murdac,  ib. ; St.  William,  192; 
Roger,  193;  Geoffrey  Plaiitagenet, 
ib. ; Walter  de  Grey,  ib. , Sewal, 
194;  Godirev  de  Ludham,  ib.  ; 
Walter  Gifford,  ib.;  WilliaraWick- 
wane,  ib.  ; John  le  Romaine,  ib. ; 
Henry  de  Newark,  ib. ; Thomas 
Corbridge,  ib.  ; William  de  Gren- 
field,  ib. ; William  de  Melton,  195  ; 
William  de  la  Zoucli,  ib. ; John 
Thoresby,  ib. ; Alexander  Neville, 
196  ; Thomas  Aninde!,  ib- ; Robert 
Walby,  ib. ; Richard  Scrope,  197  ; 
Henry  Bowet,  ib. ; John  Kerape, 
ib. ; William  Bothe,  197  ; George 
Neville,  ib.;  Laurence  Bothe,  198; 
Thomas  de  Rotherham,  ib. ; Tho- 
mas Savage,  199;  Christopher 
Bainbridge,  ib.;  ThomasWoIsey,  ib. 
Edward  Lee,  ib  ; Robert  Holgaie, 
200;  Nicholas  Heath,  ib.  ; 'I'ho- 
mas  Young,  201  ; Edmund  Grin- 
dal,  ib.;  Edwin  Sandys,  ib.  ; John 
Piers,  ib.  ; Matthew  Hutton,  ib.  ; 
Tobias  Matlhew,  202  ; George 
Montaign,  ib. ; Samuel  Har.<;nct, 
ib. ; Richard  Neilc,  ib.;  John  Wil- 
liams, ib.  Acceptus  Frewen,  203; 
Richard  Sterne,  ib.  •;  John  Dolben, 
204  ; Thomas  Lamplugh,  ib.  ; John 
Sharp,  ib.  ; Sir  William  Dawes, 
ib.  ; Lancelot  Blackburne,  205  ; 
Thomas  Herring,  ib. ; Matthew 
Hutton,  ib.;  John  Gilbert,  ib.  ; 
Robert  Drunimond,  ib. ; William 
Alarkbam,  ib. ; Honourable  E.  V. 
Vernon,  ib. ; descrijuion  of  tlio 
present  city  of  York.  231 — 2,36  ; 
castle,  236,  237  ; Clilford’i  Tower, 
\ 237,  238  ; inansion-Jmusc,  239  ; 

j assi?.e», 
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assizes,  fairs,  races,  240  j theatre 
and  assembly  rooms,  240,  241 ; 
municipal  government,  241  ; dig- 
nity of  tht  Lord  Mayor,  ib  ; mu- 
nicipal officers  and  magistrates,  ib  ; 
population  of  the  city,  242;  emi- 


nent men,  ib. ; Flaccus  Albinus,  or 
Alcuin,  243  ; Waliheof,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  ib. ; Sir  Thomas 
Herbert,  243,  244  ; Christopher 
Cartwright,  34f» : Marraaduke  Fo- 
thergill,  345,  346» 
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line. 

last  Une,  for  “ Sevale,”  read  “ Swale.” 

' 2g  for  “ Spitall,"  read  “ Spittal.” 

8 for  “ Aliera  Roma,”  read  ” Altera  Roma.” 

21  the  comma  ought  to  be  placed  after  the  word  “ met,”  and  omitted 
after  “ republican  faction.” 

13  for  “ Selby,”  read  “ Hemingbrougli.” 

13  for  Henry,”  read  “ Henry  I.” 

in  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Saxon  inscription  over  the  door  of 
Kirkdale  Church,  for  “ toterat,”  read  “ tota  erat.” 
for  ‘‘  Skottowe,”  read  “ Mr.  Skottowe.” 

2 for  “ Matton,”  read  “ Malton.” 

20  for  “ Tallon  Sykes,”  read  “ Tatton  Sykes,  Esq.” 

11  for  “ Stolderness,”  read  “ Ilolderness.” 

8 note,  tor  “ are  include»!,”  read  “ are  not  included.” 
for  “ Aiyton,”  read  Myton.” 

2 for  “ Gravestones,”  read  “ two  Gravestones.” 

16  for  “ of,”  read  “ form.” 

16  for  “ Campadanum,”  read  “ Campodunum.” 

18  for  “ Pagani  aquibus,”  read  “ Pagani  a quibus,”  By  the  preposition 
being  joined  to  the  relative,  the  Latin  sentence  is  unintelligible 
2 from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  “ Ceadwallada,”read  “ Cadwallon.”  The 
name  of  this  Welsh  Prince  is  written  differentlj’^  by  different 
authors;  but  Cadwallon  is  the  name  used  in  the  former  part  of 
this  volume,  and  in  the  iiide.x. 
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This  Volume  contains,  {until  a proper  distribution  of  them 
takes  place,  and  which  cannot  be  done  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  JVorkJ  the  following  ' 

PLATES. 


CALDER  ABBEY CUMBERLAND. 

STOKE  EDITH HEREFORDSHIRE. 

BATTLE  ABBEY SUSSEX. 

MANOR  HOUSE .YORKSHIRE. 

LULWOKTH  CASTLE DORSETSHIRE:. 

BOWDEN  PARK WILTSHIRE. 

NEWBY  BRIDGE LANCASHIRE. 

BETCHWORTH  CASTLE SURREY. 

HAUGHMAND  ABBEY SHROPSHIRE. 

GLASTONBURY SOMERSETSHIRE. 

GLASTONBURY  ABBEY  DITTO. 

THE  VALE  OF  FESTINIOG NORTH  WALES. 

SOUTH  GATE,  LYNN ....NORFOLK. 

INGRESS  PARK KENT. 

HALES  OWEN SHROPSHIRE. 

TUTBURY  CHURCH STAFFORDSHIRE. 

ST.  Peter’s  in  the  east oxford, 

BURROWDALE  CUMBERLAND. 

OTTERDEN KENT. 

HtoTHFlELD KENT. 

PENSHURST  SUSSEX. 

KNOWL KENT. 

CAERMARTHEN  NORTH  WALES. 

NORTH  GATE,  YARMOUTH  NORFOLK. 

NEWTON  ST.  LOE  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

WYER  HALL,  EDMONTON. MIDDLESEX. 

WANSTEAD  HOUSE.  ESSEX. 

CASTLE,  CHURCH,  AND  BRIDGE,  TUTBURY... .STAFFORDSHIRE. 

CROXDEN  ABBEY DITTO. 

WARE  PARK  HERTS. 

ROCHESTER  CASTLE KENT. 

MANOR  HOUSE,  BURTON STAFFORDSHIRE. 

ANDERSON  PLACE,  NEWCASTLE NORTHUMBERLAND, 

BRADFORD  V/ILTS. 

BLYTHBURGH  CHURCH. SUFFOLK. 

:^ROPPING  WELL,  KNARESBOROUGH YORKSHIRE.. 
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